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It is with some diifidence that the author ventures to ofier the present work 
to the public. 

The greatest part of it has been written under very peculiar circumstances, 
such as are not in general deemed at all favourable for literary composition ;— 
at considerable intervals, during a period of nearly five years passed in Spain, — 
in moments snatched from more important pursuits — chiefly in ventas and po- 
sddas, whilst wandering through the country in the arduous and unthankful 
task of distributing the Gospel among its children. 

Owing to the causes above stated, he is aware that his work must not unfre- 
quently appear somewhat disjointed and Unconnected, and the style rude and 
unpolished: he has, nevertheless, perm ittedt^fe tree to remain where he felled 
it, having, indeed, subsequently enjoyed toti^ittfe Jqisuf e, to make much effec- 
tual alteration. .^ ^ -* '• /*i /•«. ^ 

At the same time he flatters himself that thfefwoA is ndt-d^ilfiitlte of certain 
qualifications to entitle it to approbation. ; T|jeaMt5(;^'s:ai!quaintamce with the 
Gypsy race in general dates from a very/eayyrl^j&Fio'iJ'oT^Jiis life, which con- 
siderably facilitated his intercourse with tlie Rcitfi^ul^- portion, to the eluci- 
dation of whose history and character the present volHtoeJf* are more particu- 
larly devoted. Whatever he has asserted, is less the resu*lt of reading than of 
close observation, he having long since come to the conclusion that the Gypsies 
are not a people to be studied in books, or at least in such books as he believes 
have hitherto been written concerning them. 

Throughout he has dealt more in facts than in theories, of which he is in 
general no friend. True it is that no race in the world affords, in many points, 
a more extensive field for theory and conjecture than the Gypsies, who are 
certainly a very mysterious people come from soipe distant land^ no mortal 
knows why, and who made their first appearance iu Surope at a dark period 
when events were not so accurately recorded as at tite present time. 

But if he has avoided as much as possible touching upon subjects which 
must always, to a certain extent, remain shrouded in obscurity; for example, 
the original state and condition of the Gypsies, and the causes which first 
brought them into Europe, he has stated what they are at the present day, 
what he knows them to be from a close scrutiny of their ways and habits, for 
which, perhaps, no one ever enjoyed better opportunities; and he has more- 
over, given — not a few words culled expresily for the purpose of supporting 
a theory, but one entire dialect of their language, collected with much th)uble 
and difficulty; and to this he humbly calls the attention of the learned, who, 
by comparing it with certain languages, may decide as to the countries in 
which the Gypsies have lived or travelled. 

With respect to the Gypsy rhymes in the second volume he wishes to make 
one observation wJbich cannot be too frequently repeaied, ^tidi v^\C\Ocv V^ ^w- 
^ B ^ 



treats the reader to bear In mind ; they «re Gypsy composiUms, and have lilllc 
merit save so far as they throw light on the manner of thinking and speaking 
of the Gypsy people, or rather a portion of them, and as to what they are ca- 
pable of effecting in the way of poetry. It will, doubtless, be said that the 
rhymes are trasK — even were it so, they are original, and on that account, in 
a philosophic point of view, are more valuable than the most brilliant compo- 
sitions pretending to describe Gypsy life, but written by persona who are not 
of the Gypsy sect. Such compositions, however replete with fiery sentiments, 
and allusions to freedom and independence, are certain to be tainted with afiec- 
talion. Now in the Gypsy rhymes there is no affectation, and on that very 
account they are different in every respect from thepoetryof those interesting 
personages who figure, under the names of Gypsies, Gitdnos, Bohemians, &c., 
in novels and on the boards of the theatre. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the present work, that it contains little that 
is edifying in a moral or Christian point of view: to such an objection the 
author would reply, that the Gypsies are not a Christian people, and that their 
morality is_of a peculiar kind, not calculated to afford much edification to what 
is generally termed the respectable portion of society. Should it be urged that 
certain individuals have found them very different from what they are repre- 
sented in these volumes, he would frankly say that he yields no credit to the 
presumed fact, and at the same time he would refer to the vocabulary con- 
tained in the second volume, whence it will appear that the words hoax and 
hitcua have been immediately derived from the language of the Gypsies, who, 
there is good reason to believe, first introduced the system into Europe, to 
which tliose words belong. 

The author entertains no ill-will towards the Gypsies; why should he, were 
he a mere carnal reasoner? He Jiasiknown them for upwards of twenty years, 
in various countries, and.thf^ ndyigr.injured a hair of his head, or deprived 
him of a shred o.f his-irjim^C bllt" he is not deceived as to the motive of their 
forbearance*, ^Ojbj^flidughf.himi'ft Rom, and on this supposition they hurt him 
not, their lo^Br",thc b\w»<l;";bcing their most distinguishing characteristic. 
He derived coDsid&r^Q^^^^nc% flom them in Spain, as in various instances 
they officiated as cdtf>(irt6urB.\&_"9te'ai8tribution of the Gospd; but on that ac- 
count he is not ijrb^o'reiljtif.say that they entertained any love for the Gospel, 
or that they circulated ft for the honour of Tablgque the Saviour. Whatever 
they did for the Gospel in Spain, was done in the hope that he whom they 
conceived to be their brother, had some purpose in view which was to con- 
tribute to the profit of the Cal&s, or Gypsies, and to terminate in the confusion 
and plunder of the Bu8n6, or Gentiles. Convinced of this, he is too little of 
an enthusiast to rear, on such a foundation, any fantastic edifice of hope which 
would soon tumble to the ground. 

The cause of truth can scarcely be forwarded by enthusiasm, which is almost 
invariably the child of ignorance and error. The author is anxious to direct 
the attention of the public towards the Gypsies, but he hopes to be able to do 
so without any romantic appeals in their behalf, by concealing the truth, or by 
warping the truth until it becomes falsehood. In the following pages. he has 
depicted the Gypsies as he has found them, neither aggravating their crimes 
nor gilding them with imaginary virtues. He has not expatiated on "their 
gratitude towards good people, who treat them kindly and take an interest in 
their welfare;" for he believes that of all beings in the world they are the 
least susceptible of such a feeling. Nor has he ever done them injustice by 
attributing to them licentious habits, from which they are, perhaps, more free 
than any race in the creation. 
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I SHOULD find some difficulty, if called upon, 
to assign a reason why the singrular race of 
whom I am now about to speak, h^s, through- 
out my life, been that which has most inva- 
riably interested roe; for I can remember no 
period when the mentioning of the name of 
Gypsy did not awaken feelings within my 
mind hard to be described, but in which a 
strange pleasure predominated. 

The Gypsies themselves, to whom I have 
stated this circumstance, account for it on 
the supposition that the soul which at present 
animates my body, has at some former period 
tenanted that of one of their people; for many 
among them are believers in metempsychosis, 
and like the followers of Bouddha, imagine 
that their souls, by passing through an in- 
finite number of bodies, attain at length suf- 
ficient purity to be admitted to a state of per- 
feet rest and quietude, which is the only idea 
of heaven they can form. 

Havinsf in various and distant countries 
lived in habits of intimacy with these people, 
I have come to the following conclusions re- 
specting them: that wherever they are found, 
their manners and customs are virtually the 
same, though somewhat modified by circum- 
stances, and that the language they speak 
amongst themselves, and of which the^ are 
particularly anxious to keep others in igno- 
rance, is in all countries one and the same, 
but has been subjected more or less to modi- 
fication; and lastly, that their countenances 
exhibit a decided family resemblance, but are 
darker or fairer according to the temperature 
of the climate, but invariably darker, at least 
in Europe, than the natives of the countries 
in which they dwell, for example, England 
and Russia, Germany and Spain. 

The names by which they are known differ 
with the country, thoug^h, with one or two 
exceptions, not materially; for example, they 
are styled in Russia, Zigani; in Turkey and 
Persia, Zingarri ; and in Germany, Zigeuner ; 
all which words apparently spring from the 
same etymon, which there is no improba- 
bility in supposinjT to he ^'Ziacali/' a term 



by which these people, especially those of 
Spain, sometimes designate themselves, and 
the meaning of which is believed to be. The 
black men of Zend or Ind. In England and 
Spain they are commonly known as Gypsies 
and Gitanos, from a general belief that they 
were originally Egyptians, to which the two 
words are tantamount ; and in France as Bo- 
hemians, from the circumstance that Bohe- 
mia was the first country in civilized Europe 
whfefe xBey made their appearance ; though 
there ?Pxeft9<>n.*}b£ supposing that they had 
been wandenng i!T thcS iemate regions of 
Sclavpniii to-A .cbn^ideiablf -lime previous, 
as tlreir', la^gpifge .'abounds* with words of 
Sclavonic orl|ia,.whicli could not have been 
a^opjM'i'tf * H^^V, pifssage through a wild 
and half-popul»tEd,ct)'jntry. 

But they genfenrilyt'style themselves and 
the language which they speak, Rommany. 
This word, of which I shall ultimately have 
more to sav, is of Sanscrit origin, and signi- 
fies. The Husbands, or that which pertaineth 
unto them. From whatever motive this ap- 
pellation may have originated, it is perhaps 
more applicable than any other to a sect or 
caste like them, who have no love and no 
affection beyond their own race; who are 
capable of making great sacrifices for each 
other, and who gladly prey upon all the rest 
of the human species, whom they detest, and 
by whom they are hated and despised. It 
will perhaps not be out of place to observe 
here, that there is no reason for supposiDK 
that the word Roma or Rommany is derived 
from the Arabic word which signifies Greece 
or Grecians, as some people not much ac- 
quainted with the lanffuage of the race in 
question have imagined. 

I have no intention at present to say any 
thing about their origin. Scholars have as- 
serted that the language which they speak 
proves them to be of Indian stock, and un- 
doubtedly a ^reat number of their words are 
Sanscrit My own opinion upon this SBbiect 
will be found in «l swbsec^ctvX. wXSsX^. \«»2\ 
here conlexil iny««\? mx\i o\3i^«ts\Tv%A\>»x^s«»' 
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whatever country they come, whether from 
India or Egypt, there can be do doufot they 
are human beings, and have immortal souls ; 
and it is in the humble hope of drawing the 
attention of the Christian philanthropists to- 
wards them, especially that degraded and un- 
happy portion of them, the Gitinos of Spain, 
that the present little work has been under- 
taken. But before proceeding to speak of the 
latter, it will perhaps not be amiss to afford 
some account of the Rommany, as I have 
seen them in other countries; for there is 
scarcely a part of the habitable worM where 
they are not to be found ; tbeir tents are alike 
pitched on the heaths of Brazil and the ridges 
of the Himalayan hills, and their language is 
heard at Moscow and Madrid, in the streets of 
London and Stamboul. 

V THE ZIGANI, ok RUSSIAN GYPSIES. 

They arc found in all parts of Russia, with 
the exception of the government of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, from which they have been ba- 
nished. In most of the provincial towns they 
are to be found in a state of half-civilization, 
supporting themselves by trafficking in horses, 
or by curing the disorders incidental to those 
animals;, but the vast majority reject this 
manner of life,, and traverse the country in 
bands, like the ancient Hamaxobioi;. the im- 
mense grassy plains of Russia affording^j)as- 
turage &r their herds of cattle, on. vtdiic^ •and 
the produce of the cbas.e, ih&j^ {i^iefljr'itv^end 
for subsistence. .Th^yifs^, hovCeVer, i^t des- 
titute of mon^y'|*wIii(;h^ey ob\^in by.tUirioBS 
means,, but ]>ri>KUpally.by'*^etini)|^'^di^ases 
amongst the cattle ofthQ 9iuj[^8*(3t p^an\ry, 
and by telling, fortunes^'and aot'riDfrefitieqiiy 
by theft and brigand|igj2»*\ I\ '.''/' • ' * 

Their powei of resWtit^.Gom fs truly won- 
derful, as it is not uncommon to find them 
encamped in the midst of the snow, in slight 
canvass tents, when the temperature is 
twenty-fi^ve- or thirty degrees below th§ 
freezing point according to Reaumur ; but in 
the winter they generally seek the shelter of 
the forests, which afford fuel for their fires, 
and abound with game. 

The race of the Rpmmany is by nature 
perhaps the most beautiful in the worid ; and 
amongst the children of the Russian Zigani 
are frequently to be found countenances, to 
do justice to which would require the pencil 
of a second Murillo; but exposure to the rays 
of the burning sun,, the biting of the frost, and 
the pelting of the pitiless sleet and snow, 
destroys their beauty at a very early age ;, and 
if in infancy their personal advantages are re- 
roarkable^ their ugliness at an advanced age 
is no Mess so, for then it is loathsome, and 
even appalling ; verifying the adage, that it 
r^^ires an angel to make a demon. 

A hundred years^ could f li ve so long, would 
not efface from my mind the appearance of an 
aged Ziganskie Attaman, or Captain of Zi- 
gani, and his grandson, who approached me 
on the meadow before Novo Gorod, where 
j0tood the encampment of a numerous bordew 



The boy waa of a form and face which migl 
have entitled him to represent Astyanax, an 
Hector of Troy might have pressed him t 
his bosom and called him his pride ; but th 
old man was, perhaps, such a shape as Milto 
has alluded to, but could only describe as ex( 
crable — ^he wanted but the dark and king] 
crown to have been mistaken for the monstc 
who opposed the progress of Lucifer, whih 
careering in burning arms and infernal gloi 
to the outlet of his hellish prison. 

But in speaking of Russian Gypsies, thoE 
of Moscow must not be passed over in silencf 
The station to which they have attained i 
society in that most remarkable of cities, i 
so fiir above the sphere in which the remain de 
of their race pass their lives, that it may b 
considered as a phenomenon in Gypsy hie 
tory, and on that account is entitled to part: 
cular notice. 

Those who have been accustomed to cor 
sider the Gypsy as a wandering outcast, ir 
capable of appreciating the blessings of 
settled and civilized life, or, if abandoning hi 
vagabond propensities and becoming sts 
tionary, as one who never ascends highc 
than the condition of a low trafficker, will b 
surprised to learn, that amongst the Gypsie 
of Moscow, there are not a few who inhab: 
stately houses, go abroad in elegant equ; 
pages, and are behind the higher orders of th 
Russians neither in appearance nor mente 
acquirements. To the female part of th 
Gypsy colony of Moscow, is to be attribute 
the merit of this partial rise from degradatio 
and abjectness, having firom time immemorii 
so successfully cultivated the vocal art, thf 
though in the midst of a nation by whom son 
is more cherished and cultivated, and its prii 
ciples better understood than by any other ( 
the civilized ^lobe, the Gypsy choirs of Mo{ 
cow are, by the general voice of the Russia 
public, admitted to be unravalled in that mos 
amiable of all accomplishments. It is a fac 
notorious in Russia, that the celebrated Cats 
lani was so enchanted with the voice of on 
of these Gypsy songsters, (who, afler th 
former had displayed tier noble Italian taler 
before a splendid audienc&at Moscow, steppe 
forward, and with an astonishing' burst c 
almost angelic melody,, so enraptured ever 
ear that even applause forgot its duty,) tht 
she tore from her own shoidders a shawl ( 
Cashmire, which hod been presented to he 
by the Father of Rome, and embracing th 
Gypsy, insisted on her acceptance of th 
splendid gift, saying, that it had been intende 
for the matchless songster, which she no^ 
perceived she herself was not. 

The sums obtained by these Gypsy female 
by the exercise of their art, enable them t 
support their relatives in affluence and luxur} 
some are married to Russians, and no on 
who has visited Russia can but be aware ths 
a lovely and. accomplished countess, of th 
noble and numerous family of Tdstoy, is b 
birth, a Zigina, and was originally oneof th 
principal attractions of a Rommany choir a 
Mo8caw« 
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But it is not to be supposed that the whole 
of the Gypsy females at Moscow are of this 
big^h and talented description ; the majority 
of them, if not, entirely profligate, are cer- 
tainly not unimpeachable in their morals and 
character, and obtain their livelihood by sing- 
ing and dancing at taverns, whilst their hds- 
b&nds in general follow the occupation of 
horse-dealing. 

Their ftivourite place of resort in the sum- 
mer time is Marina Rotze, a species of sylvan 
garden about two versts from Moscow, and 
thither, tempted by curiosity, I drove one fine 
evening. On my arrival, the Ziganas came 
flocking out from their little tents, and from 
the tractir or inn which has been erected for 
the accommodation of the public. Standing 
on the seat of the calash, I addressed them in 
a loud voice in the English dialect of the 
Rommany, of which I have some-knowledge. 
A shrill scream of wonder was instantly 
raised, and welcomes and blessings were 
poured forth in floods of musical Rommany, 
though above all predominated the cry of Kak 
wdtute kamama,— or. How we love you, — 
for at first they mistook me for one of their 
wandering brethren from the distant lands, 
come over the great panee or ocean to visit 
them.. 

After some conversation they commenced 
singing, and favoured me with tnany songs 
both in Russian and Rommany; the former 
were modern popular pieces, such as are ac- 
customed to be sung on the boards of the 
theatre; but the latterwereevidently of great 
antiquity, exhibiting the strongest marKs of 
originality, the metaphors bold and sublime, 
and the metre differing from any thing of the 
kind which it has been my fortune to observe 
in Oriental or European prosody. 

One of the most remarkable, and which 
commences thus : — 

** Za mateia roaherroro odolata 
Bravtntata," 

(or, Her head is aching with grief as if she 
had tasted wine,) describes the anguish of a 
maiden separated from her lover, and who 
calls for her steed — 

'* Tedjav manga gnrraoro "— 

that she may depart in quest of the lord of 
her bosom, and share his joys and pleasures. 

A collectionof these songs, with a transla- 
tion and vocabulary, would be no slight ac- 
cession to literature, and would probably 
throw more light on the history of this race, 
than any thing which has yet appeared, and as 
there is no want of zeal and talent in Russia 
amongst the cultivators of every branch of 
literature, and especially philology, it is only 
surprising that such a collection still I'emains 
a desideratum. 

The religion which these singular females 
externally professed was the Greek, and they 
Bostly wore crosses of copper or gold; but 
wbmi I qaestioned them on this subject in 
their native language, they laughed and said 
it wu only to please the Russians. Their 
ibr ihd and bis udrers&ry, are Deval 



and Ben^l, which difler little firom the 
Spanish Undebel and Bengi, which siffnify 
the same. I will now say something of 

THE HUNGABIAN OTPSIBS, OR CHINGAIfY. ' 

Hungary, though a country not a tenth 
part so extensive as the huge colossus of the 
Russian empire, whose tzar reigns over a 
hundred lands, contains perhapi as.niany 
Gypsies, it not being uncommon to find whcde 
villages inhabited by this race; they likewise 
abound in the suburbs of the towns. In Hun. 
gary the feudal system still exists in all its 
pristine barbarity ; in no country does the 
hard hand of this oppression bear so heavy 
upon the lower classest-^not even in Russia. 
The peasants of Russia are serfs, it is true, 
but their condition is enviable compared with 
that of the same class in the other country ; 
they have certain rights and privileges, and 
are upon the whole happy and contented, 
whilst the Hungarians are ground to ponrder. 
Two classes are free in Hungary to do almost 
what they please — the nobility and — the 
Gypsies ; the former are above the law— the 
latter below it : a toll is wrung from the hands 
of the hard-working labourers, that most me- 
ritorious class, in passing over a bridge, for 
example, at Pesth, which is not demanded 
from a well dressed person — nor from the 
Chinginy, who have frequently no dress at 
all — ^and whose insouciance stands in striking 
contrast with the trembling submission of the 
peasants. The Gypsy, wherever you find him, 
is an incomprehensible being, but no where 
more than in Hungary, where, in the midst of 
slavery, he is free, though apparently one 
step lower than the lowest slave. The habits 
of the Hungarian Gypsies are abominable ; 
their hovels appear sinks of the vilest poverty 
and filth, their dress is at best rags, their food 
frequently the vilest carrion, and occasionally, 
if report be true, still worse,-^on which point, 
when speaking of the Spanish Gitanos, we 
shall have subsequently more to say: thus they 
live in filth, in rags, in nakedness, and in 
merriness of heart, for no where is there more 
of song and dance than in an Hungarian 
Gypsy village. They are very fond of music, 
and some of the Chingany are heard to touch 
the violin in a manner wild, but of peculiar 
excellence. Parties of them have been known 
to exhibit even at Paris. 

In Hungary, as in all parts, they are ad* 
dieted to horse-dealing; they are likewise 
tinkers, and smiths in a small way. The 
women -are fortune-tellers, of course — both 
sexes thieves of the first water. They roam 
where they list-^in a country where all other 
people are held under strict surveillance, nu 
one seems to care about these Parias. The 
most remarkable feature, however, connected 
with the habits of the Chingany, consists in 
their foreign excursions, having plunder in 
view, which frequently endure for three or 
four years, when, if no iviischanc^ U^a V^^- 
fallen tbem, Ihey tgIwytv \.o VV><»''^^ x\'».Vv5^\wv^— 
rich; where they B«\\iwi^^t \.\^^ ^t^^^-^^^^ ^\ 
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their de&terity m mad festivals: they wasder 
in bands of twelve or fourteen through France, 
even to Rome. Once, during my own wan- 
derings in Italy, I rested at nightfall by the 
side of a kiln, the air being piercingly cold; 
it was about four leagues from Genoa. Pre- 
sently arrived tt^ree individuals to take ad- 
vantage of the warmth, a man, a woman, and 
a lad. They soon began to discourse — and 
I found that they were Hungarian Gypsies; 
they spoke of what they had been doing, and 
what they had amassed; I think they men- 
tioned nine hundred crowns.^ They had com- 
panions in the neighbourhood, some of whom 
they were expecting; they took no notice of 
mo, and conversed in their own dialect; T 
did not approve of their propinquity, and 
rising, hastened away. 

When Napoleon invaded Spain, there were 
not a few Hungarian Chingany in his armies: 
some strange encounters' occurred on the 
field i)f battle between these people and the 
Spanish Gitanos, one of which is related in 
the second part of the present work. When 
quartered in the Spanish towns the Chingany 
invariably sought out their peninsular bre- 
thren, to Whom they revealed themselves, 
kissing and embracing most afiectionlitely: 
the Gitanos were astonished at the proficiency 
of the strangers in thievish arts, and looked 
upon them almost in the light of superior 
beings: ** They kiiew the whole reckoning," 
is still a common expression amongst them. 
There was a Chinganian soldier for some 
time at Cordoba, of whom the Gitanos of 
the place still frequently discourse, whilst 
smoking their cigars during wiiKter nights 
ovet their bras^ros. 

The Hungarian Gypsies have a peculiar 
accent when speaking the language of the 
country, by which they can be instantly dis- 
tinguished; the same thing is applicable to 
the Gitanos of Spain, when speaking Spanish. 
In no part of the world is the Gypsy language 
preserved better than in Hungary. 

To the above general remarks on the Hun- 
garian Gypsies, we shall add th^ following 
particulars, connected with them and their 
history, collected from various sources. 

The first Gypsies, said to be about 3000 in 
number, made their appearance a. d., 1417, 
during the reign of Sigismond,* emperor of 
the Romans and King of Hungaria, and set- 
tied in Moldavia, near Szuesava; with the 
j)ermission of Alexander, voivode of that 
rountry; a greater number of the adventurers 
f )llowed during the next succeeding years, 
making incursions into Wallachia, Transyl- 
vania, and Hungary. One band in particular, 
guided by their vqjvode Laszlo (Ladislaus,) 
settled in the Zips (Scepusium,) and obtained 
from king Sigismond, according to Katona, 
A. D. 1423, the writ of diploma or privilege 
of settling near the free and royal towns, 
(libera regiaque urbs, in Hungary, is consi- 
dered as the peculium regis, the king's own,) 
and on the crown estates; which privilege 
placed the adventurers under the king's pro- 
u^ctioiis At 'be same time the king invested 



their vojvodfe with the power of settling their 
domestic quarrels. Pzay and Fridvaldszky 
quote a diploma of free migration of Wlad- 
islaus, which was granted to the vojvode 
Thomas Bolgaz and to his twenty-five Gyp- 
sies, living under the same tents, whom the 
king gave over to Sigismund, bishop of Funf- 
kircnen, for the particular object of preparing 
cannon balls and different kinds of weapons. 

The Hungarian Gypsies were, for the most 
part, the king's own- subjects,- but at present 
they JBire subject to those nobles on whose 
estates they dwell. If they had a religion 
of their own at any period, they most cer- 
.tainly have forgotten it;, they generally com- 
> ply with the religious cevemonies of the place, 
town, or village where they settle, without 
caring much about the doctrine, of which 
they know little or nothing. 

In ancient time& every tnbe had in Hun- 
gary a partieukr captain and judge; in Tran- 
sylvania they had' their vojvode, to whom 
they paid a tax. This tax was fixed in 1558 
by law: " VajvodsB Ciganorum juxta veterem 
eonsoetudinem k singulis Ciganis nonnisi 
florenum unicum ultra annum exigant ; ad 
Georgii festum denar. 50^ ad Michaelis toti- 
dem." These vojvodes were freely chosen 
by them from the most distinguished families, 
and the new vojvode -was lifted up by the 
people amidst deafening acclamations. They 
kept writs by which they. had obtained privi- 
leges froi» several Transylvanian princes, 
and in particular from the Batorys. In 1588 
and 1600 the dignity of a vojvode was abo- 
lished. 

The empress Maria Theresa and Joseph 
11. made some ineffectual attempts to civilize 
them. In 1782 there were in Hungary 50,000 
Gypsies, according to a census taken: since 
that time their number is said to have de- 
creased. 

THE ENGLISH OTPSIES, OR ROMMAMY. 



No country appears less adapted for that 
wandering life, which seems so natural to 
these people, than England. Those wilder- 
nesses and forests, which they are so attached 
to, are not to be found there; every inch of 
land is cultivated, and its produce watched 
with a jealous eye;^ and as the laws against 
trampers, without the visible means of sup- 
porting themselves, are exceedingly severe, 
the possibility of the Gypsies existing as a 
distinct race, and retaining their original free 
and independent habits, might naturally be 
called in question by those wno had not satis, 
factoriiy verified the fact. Yet it is a truth 
that, amidst all these seeming disadvantages, 
they not only exist there, but in no part of 
the world is their life more in accordance 
with the general idea that the Gypsy is, like 
Cain, a wanderer of the earth; for in England 
the covered cart and the little tent are the 
houses of the Gypsy, and he seldom remains 
more than three days in the same place. 

At present they are considered in some 
degree as a privileged people; for, though 
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their way of life is unlawful, it is connived 
at; the law of England having discovered 
by experience, that its utmost fury is ineffi- 
cient to reclaim them from their inveterate 
habits. 

Shortly after their first arrival in England, 
which is upwards of three centuries since, a 
<ireadful persecution was raised against them, 
the aim of which was their utter extermina- 
tion, for the being a Gypsy was esteemed a 
crime worthy of death, and the gibbets of 
England groaned and creaked beneath the 
w^ght of Gyj)sy carcasses, and the miserable 
fiurvivbrs were litei-ally obliged to creep into 
the earth in order to preserve their lives. 
But these days passed by ; their persecutors 
became weary of pursuing theft) ; they showed 
their heads from the holes and caves where 
tliey had hidden themselves, they ventured 
forth, increased in numbers, and each tribe 
or family choosing a particular circuit, they 
fidrly divided the land amongst them. 

Ib England, the male Gypsies are all deal- 
ers in horses, and sometimes employ their 
idle time in mending the tin and copper uten- 
sils of the peasantry; the females tell fortunes. 
They generally pitch their tents in the vici- 
nity of a village or small town by the road 
side, under the shelter of the hedges and 
trees. The climate of England is well known 
to.be favourable to beauty, and in no part of 
the world is the appearance of the Gypsies 
80 prepossessing as in that country; their 
complexion is dark, but not disagreeably so ; 
their faces are' oval, their features regular, 
their foreheads rather low, and their Lands 
and feet small. The men are taller than 
the English peasantry, and far more active* 
They all speak the English language with 
fluency, and in their gait and demeanor are 
easy and graceful ; in both points standingin 
striking contrast with the peasantry, who in 
speech are slow and uncouth, and in manner 
dodged and brutal. 

The dialect of the Hommany, which they 
speak, though mixed with English words, 
may be considered as tolerably pure, from 
the fact that it is intelligible to the Gypsy 
race in the heart of Russia. Whatever 
crimes they may commit, their vices are few, 
for the men are not drunkards, nor are the 
women harlots ; there are no two characters 
which they hold in so much abhorrence, nor 
do any words when applied by them convey 
so much execration as these two. 

The crimes of which these people were 
originally accused were various, but the prin- 
cipal were theft, sorcery, and causing disease 
among the cattle ; and there is every reason 
for supposing that in none of these points 
they were altogether guiltless. 

With respect to sorcery, a thing in itself 
impossible, not only tbe English Gypsies, but 
the whole race have ever professed it; there- 
fore, whatever misery they may have suffered 
on that account, they may be considered as 
having called it down upon their own heads. 

Dabbling in sorcery is in spme degree the 
province of tbe female Gypsy, She affects 



to tell the future, and to prepare philters by 
means of which love can be awakened in 
any individual towards aby particular bbject ; 
and such is the credulity of the human race, 
even in the most enlightened countries, that 
the profits arising from these practices are 
great. The following is a case in point: 
two females, neighbours and friends, were 
tried some years since, in England, for the 
murder of their husbands. It appeared that 
they were in love with the same individual, 
and had conjointly, at various times, paid 
suras of money to. a Gypsy woman to work 
charms to captivate his afiections. What- 
ever little effect the charms might produce, 
they were successful in their principal object, 
for the person in question carried on for 
some time a criminal intercourse with both. 
The matter came to the knowledge of the 
husbands, who, taking means to Break off 
this connexion, were respectively poisoned 
by their wives. Till the moment of convic- 
tion these wretched females betrayed neither 
emotion nor fear, but then their consternation 
was indescribable ; and they afterwards con- 
fessed that the Gypsy, who bad visited them 
in prison, had promised to shield them from 
conviction by means of her art It is there^ 
fore not surprising that in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when a belief in sorcery 
was supported by the laws of all Europe, 
these people were regarded as practisers of 
sorcery, and punished as such, when, even 
in the nineteenth, they still find people weak 
enough to place confidence in their claims to 
supernatural power. 

The accusation of producing disease and 
death amongst the cattle was far from sound- 
less. Indeed, however strange and mcredi- 
ble it may sound in the present day to those 
who are unacquainted with this caste, and 
the peculiar habits of the Rommanees, the 
practice is still occasionally pursued in Eng- 
land and many other countries where they 
are found. From this practice, when they 
are not detected, they derive considerable ad- 
vantage. Poisoning cattle is exercised by 
them in two ways; by one, they merely 
cause disease in the animals, with the view 
of receiving money for curing them upon of- 
fering their services ; the poison is generally 
administered by powders cast at night into 
the mano^ers in which the animals feed : this 
way is entirely confined to the larger cattle, 
such as horses and cows. By the other, 
which they practise chiefly on swine, speedy 
death is almost invariably produced, the drug 
administered being of a highly intoxicating 
nature, and affecting the brain. They then 
apply at tbe house or farm where the disas- 
ter has occurred for the carcass of the animal, 
which is generally given them without suspi- 
cion, and then they feast on the flesh, which 
is not injured by the poison, which only af^ 
fects the head. 

The English Gypsies are constant attend- 
ants at the race-course ; what jockey is not ? 
Perhaps jocke^\8«i 0T\^T«Xe^m\}ci\J^«wi^^Ti\ 
even racing, al\eaBl m'to^wv^* '^^O&ss^ve.m 
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properly implies tAe management of a whip, 
and the word jockey is neither more nor less 
than the term, slightly modified, by which 
they designate the formidable whips which 
they usually carry, and which are at present 
in general use amongst horse^traffickers, un- 
der the title of jockey whips. They are like- 
wise fond of resorting to the prize ring, and 
have occasionally even attained some emi- 
nence, as principals, in those disgraceful and 
brutalizing exhibitions, called pugilistic com- 
bats. I believe a great deal has been written 
on the subject of the English Gypsies, but 
the writers have dealt too much in generali- 
ties ; they have been afraid to ^ke the Gypsy 
by the hand, lead him forth from the crowd, 
and exhibit him in the area ; he is well worth 
observing. When a boy of fourteen, I was 
present at a prize fight ; why should I hide 
the truth 1 It took place on a green meadow, 
beside a running stream, close by the old 
church of Er—, and within a league of the 

ancient town of N , the capital of one of 

the eastern counties. The terrible Thurtell 
was present, lord of the concourse; for 
wherever he moved he was master, and 
whenever he spoke, even w&en in chains, 
every other voice was silent. He stood on 
the mead, grim and pale as usual,' with his 
bruisers around. He it was, indeed, who 
got up the fight, as he had previously done 
with respect to twenty others ; it being, his 
frequent boast that he had first introduced 
bruising and bloodshed an^idst rural scenes, 
and transformed a quiet slumbering town 
into a den of Jews and metropolitan thieves. 
Some time before the commencement of the 
combat, three men, mounted on wild-looking 
horses, came dashing down the roa^ in the 
direction of the nyeadow, in the midst of 
which they presently showed themselves, 
their horses clearing the deep ditches with 
wonderful alacrity. " That's Gypsy Will and 
his gang," lisped a Hebrew pickpocket ; " we 
shall have another fight." The word Gypsy 
was always sufficient to excite my curiosity, 
and I looked attentively at the new comers. 
I have seen Gypsies of various lands, Rus- 
sian, Hungarian and Turkish; and I have 
also seeA the legitimate children of most 
countries of the world, but I never saw, npon 
the whole, three more remarkable individuals, 
as far as personal appearance was concerned, 
than the three English Gypsies who now pre- 
sented themselves to my eyes on that spot. 
Two of them had dismounted, and were hold- 
ing their horses by the reins. The tallest, 
and, at the first glance, the most interesting 
of the two, was dmost a giant, for his height 
could not have been less than six feet three. 
It is impossible for the imagination to con- 
ceive any thing more perfectly beautiful than 
were the features of this man, ind the most 
skilful sculptor of Greece might have taken 
them as his model for a hero and a god. The 
forehead was exceedingly lofly, — a rare thing 
in a Gypsy; — ^the nose less Roman than Gre- 
cian, — fine yet delicate ; the eyes lar^, over- 
Aaa^ with long drooping lashea, giving them 



almost a melancholy expression ; it was only 
when they were highly elevated that the 
Gypsy glance peered out, if that can be called 
glance which-is a strange stare, like nothing 
else in this world. His complexion — a beau- 
tiful olive; and his teeth of a brilliancy un- 
common even amongst these people, who 
have all fine teeth. He was dressed in a 
coarse wagoner's slop, which, however, was 
unable to conceal altogether the proportions 
of his noble and Herculean figure. He might 
be about twenty-eight. His companion and 
his captain, Gypsy Will, wasi I think, fifty 
when he was hanged, ten years subsequently, 
(for I never afterwards lost sight of him,) in 
the front of the jail of Bury St. Edmonds. I 
have still present before me his bushy black 
hair, his black face, and his big black eyes, 
full and thoughtful, but fixed and staring. 
His. dress consisted of a loose blue jockey 
coat, jockey boots and breeches ; in his hand 
a huge joqkey whip, and on his head (it struck 
me at the time for its singularity) a broad- 
brimmed, high-peaked Andalusian hat, or at 
least one veiy much resembling those gene- 
rally worn in that province. In stature he 
was shorter than his more youthful compa- 
nion, yet he must have measured six feet at 
least, and was stronger built, if possible. 
What brawn i— what bone! — what legs!— 
what thighs ! The third Gypsy, who re- 
mained on horseback, looked more like a 
phantom than any thing human. His com- 
plexion was the colour of pale dust, and of 
that same colour was all that pertained to 
him, hat and clothes. His boots were dusty 
of course, for it was midsummer, and his very 
horse was of a dusty dun. His features were 
whimsically ugJy, most of his teeth were 
gone, aad as to his age, he might be thirty 
or sixty. He was somewhat lame and halt, 
but an nnequalled rider when once upon his 
steed, which he was naturally not very soli- 
citous to quit. I subsequently discovered 
that he was consideied the wizard of the 
gang. 

I have been already prolix with respect to 
these Gypsies, but I will not leave them quite 
yet. The intended combatants at length ar- 
rived ; it was necessary to clear the ring, — 
always a troublesome and difficult task. Thur- 
tell went up to the two Gypsies, with whom 
he seemed to be acquainted, and, with his 
surly smile, said two or three words, which 
I, who was standing by, did not understand. 
The Gypsies smiled in return, and giving the 
reins of their animals to their mounted com- 
panion, immediately set about the task which 
the king of the fiashmen had, as I conjecture, 
imposed upon them ; this they soon accom- 
plished. Who could stand against such fel- 
lows and such whips? The fight was soon 
over-^then there was a pause. Once more 
Thurtell came up to the Gypsies and said 
something ; the Gypsies looked at each other 
and conversed, bu,t their words had then no 
meaning for my ears. The tall Gypsy shook 
bis heM — "Very well," said the other, in 
English, <« I wiU— that'a all" 
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Then pushing the people aside, he strode 
to the ropes, over which he bounded into the 
ringf, flinging his Spanish hat high into the 
air. 

Gypsy Wm.^''The best. man in England 
fortwenty pounds'?" 

TkurtelL^** I am backer." 

Twenty pounds is a tempting sum,— and 
there were men that day upon the green 
flieadow who would have shed the blood of 
their own fathers forth© fifth of the price. 
Bat the Gypsy was not an unknown man, his 
prowess and strength were notorious, and no 
one cared to encounterhim. Some of the 
Jews looked eagej- for a moment ; but their 
sharp eyes quailed quickly before his savage 
glances, as he towered in the ring, liis huge 
tbrra dilating, a«d his black features con- 
vulsed with excitement: Tiie Westminster 
bravos eyed the Gypsy askance ; but the 
con^arison, if they majde any, seemed by no 
means favourable 'to themselves. "Gypsy! 
wm chap.— Ugly customer,- always in train- 
ing." Such were the exclamations which I 
heard, some of which at that period of my 
life I did not understand. 

No man would fight the Gypsy. — Yes ! a 
strong country fellow wished to win the 
stakes, and was about to fling up his hat in 
defiance, but he was prevented by his friends, 
with— "Fool ! he'll kill you !" 

^Asthe Gypsies were mounting their horses, 
I heard the dusty phantom exclaim — 

"Brother, you are an arrant ring-maker 
and a horse-breaker; you'll make a hempen 
nngto break your own neck of a horse one 
of these days." 

They pressed their horses' flanks, again 
leaped over the ditches, and speedily va- 
nished, amidst the whirlwinds of dust which 
they raised upon the road. 

The words of the phantom Gypay were 
ominous. Gypsy Will was eventually exe- 
cuted for a murder committed in his early 
youth, in company with two English labour, 
ers, one of whom confessed the fact on his 
death.bed. He was the head of the clan 
Young, which, with the clan Smith, or Cur- 
raple, still haunts two of the eastern coun- 
ties. 

The name Curraple is a favourite one 
amongst the Gypsies. It excited the curi- 
osity of the amiable White, of Selbourne, 
who in One of his letters mentions it as per* 
taming to the clan Stanley. He conceived 
It to be partly Greek, from the termination 
aple, or ople, which put him in mind of «-ox/f . 
Curraple,* however, means a smith — a name 
very appropriate to a Gypsy. 

THE OTPSIBS OP THE EAST, OR ZINOARRI. 

What has been said of the Gypsies of Eu- 
rope is, to a considerable extent, applicable 
to their brethren in the East, or as they are 
called Zingarri ; they are either found wan- 

♦ The root is •» curtw,»» to strike^ hammer^ &c. Curra- 
ple it Itkenrise a IvgiMinate Sanacrit word, signifying a 
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dering amongst the deserts or mountains, or 
settled in towns, supporting themselves by 
horse-dealing or jugglery, by music and song. 
In no part of the East are they more nume- 
rous than in Turkey, especially in Constan- 
tinople, where the females frequently enter 
the harems of the great, pretending to cure 
children of " the evil eye," and to interpret 
the dreams of the women. They are not un- 
frequently seen in the cofiee-houses, exhibit- 
ing their figures in lascivious dances to th^ 
tune of various instruments ; yet these fe- 
males are by no means unchaste, however 
their manners and appearance may denote 
the contrary, and either Turk or Christian 
who, stimulated by their songs and voluptu- 
ous movements, should address them with 
proposals of a dishonourable nature, would, 
in all probability, meet with a decided re- 
pulse. I 

Amongst the Zingarri are not a ^'v who 
deal in precious stones, and some who vend 
poisons ; and the most remarkable individual 
\^hom ii has been my fortune to encounter 
amongst the Gypsies, whether of the Eastern 
or Western world, was a person who dealt 
in both these articles. He was a native of 
Constantinople, and in the pursuit of his trade 
had visited the most remote and remarkable 
portions of the world'. He had traversed 
alone and on foot the greatest part of India; 
he spoke several dialects of the Malay, and 
understood the original language of Java, 
that isle more fertOe in poisons tlian even 
" fiir lolchos and Spain." From what I could 
learn from him, it appeared that his jewels 
were in less request than his drugs, though 
he assured me that there was scarcely a Bey 
or Satrap in Persia or Turkey whom he had 
not supplied with both. I have seen this in- 
dividual in niiore countries than one, for he 
flits over the world like the shadow of a cloud, 
the last time at Granada in Spain, whither he 
had come after paying a visit to his Gitano 
brethren in the presidio of Ceuta. 

Few Eastern authors have spoken of the 
Zingarri, notwithstanding they have been 
known in the East for many centuries; 
amongst the few, none has made more curi- 
ous mention of them than Arabschah, in a 
chapter of his life of Timour or Tamerlane, 
which is deservedly considered as one of the 
three classic works of Arabian literature. 
This passage, which, while it serves to illus- 
trate the craft, if not the valour of the con- 
queror of half the world, offers some curious 
particulars as to Gypsy life in the East at a 
remote period, will scarcely be considered 
out of place if reproduced here, and the fol- 
lowing is as close a translation of it as the 
metaphorical style of the original will allow. 

" There were in Samarcand numerous fa- 
milies of Zingarri of various descriptions ; 
some were wrestlers, others gladiators, others 
pugilists. These people were much at vari- 
ance, so that hostilities and battling were con- 
tinually arising amongst them. Each band 
had its chief and subordinate oflScers; and it 
came to pass l\iaX T\mo\tt wA >^^ ^wa^\ 
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which he possessed filled them with dread, 
for they knew that he \^a8 aware of their 
crimes and disorderly way 9f life. Now it 
was the custom of Timoqr, on departing upon 
his expeditions, to leave a viceroy in Sanoar- 
cand; but no sooner had he left the city, than 
forth marched these bands, and giving battle 
to the viceroy, deposed iiim and took posses- 
sion of the government, so that on the return 
of Timour he found order broken, confusion 
reiffning, afid his throne overturned, and then 
he had much to do in restoring things to their 
former state, and in punishing or pitrdoning 
the. guilty; but no sooner did be depart again 
to his wars, and to his various pther' con- 
cerns, than they broke out into the same ex- 
cesses, and this they repeated no less than 
three times, and he at length laid a plan for 
their utter extermination, and it wad the fol- 
lowing. He commenced building a wall, and 
he summoned untoliim the people small and 
great, and he allotted to every man his place, 
and to every workman his duty, and he sta- 
tioned the Zingarri and iheir chieftains apart; 
and in one particular spot he placed a band 
of soldiers, and he commanded them to kill' 
whomsoever he should send to them; and 
having done so, he called to him the heads 
of thei people,. and he filled the cup for them, 
and placed upon them a splendid vest ; ahd 
when the turn came to the Zingarri, he like- 
wise pledged one of them, and bestowed a 
vest upon him,^ and sent him with a message 
to the soldiers, who, as soon as he arrived, 
tore from him his vest and stabbed him, pour- 
ing forth the gold of his. heart into the pan of 
destruction,* and in this way they continued 
imtil the last of them was destroyed; and by 
that blow he exterminated their race, and 
their traces, and from that time forward there 
wdre no more rebellions in Satnarcand." 

It has of late years been one of the favour- 
ite theories of the learned, that Timour's in- 

* An eastern image tantainouat to the taking away of 
life. 



vasion of Hindostan, and the cruelties cont^ 
mitted by his savage hordes in that part o-f 
the world, caused a vast number of Hindoois 
to abandon their native land, and that the 
Gypsies of the present day are the descend* 
ants of those exiles who wended their weary 
way to the West. Now provided the abovo 
passage in the work of Arabschah be entitled 
to credence, the opinion that Timour was the 
cause of the expatriation and subsequent wan- 
dering lifeof these people, must be abandoned 
as untenable. At the time he is stated by the 
Arabian writer to Jiave annihilated the Gypsy- 
hordes of Samarcand, he had but just com- 
menced his career of conquest and devasta- 
tion, and had not even directed his thoughts 
tojhe' invasion pf India; yet at this early pe- 
riod of the history of his life we find families 
of 2^iti^rri established ,at Samarcand, living 
much m the same manner as others of the 
race have subsequently done in various towns 
of Europe and the East ; but supposing the 
event here narrated to be a fable, or at best 
a floating legend, it appeara singular that, if 
tl^ey left their native land to escape from Ti- 
mour, they should never have mentioned in 
the Western world the name of that scourge 
pf the human race, nor detailed the l^istory 
of their flight and suflerings, which assuredly 
would have procured them sympathy; the ra- 
vages of Timour being already but too well 
kdown in Europe. 'P^bX they came from In- 
dia is much easier to prove than that they 
fled before the fierce Mongdl. 

Such people as the Gypsies, whom the 
Bishop of Forli, in the year 1422, only six- 
teen years subsequent to the invasion of In- 
dia, deseribes as a *<.raging rabble, of brutal 
and animal propensities,."'*' are not such as 
^neraJly abandon their country on foreign 
invasion. 



'^Gentes non moltpm morigeratie. Bed quasi bruta ani- 
malia et fureiiites. See Vol. xiii. of tlie Supplemeot to 
the works of itf uratori, p. 890. 
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Uy well known by the Spaniards, and which 

nerely the plural lermination of the com- 

iridwordZiiiCBlo.Bndsi^nifieH, The black 

II Chai is a modification of the word 

nl" which, by the Gitanos of Eslremadura, 

„ applied to Egypt, and in many parts rf 

S|>aii) 19 equivalent to " Heaven," and which 

ia perhaps a moiliBoatioD of "Cheroa," the 



Grr^NOii, or Egyptians, is the namp by 

which the Gypsies have been most generally 
lawwn in Spain, in the ancient ae well as in 
dw tno'^CT'i period, but varioUH other names 
have been and still are applied to them; for 
example. New Castilians, GernianB, and Fle- 
mings; the first of which titles probably ori- 
ginated after the name of Gitano had begun 
to be considered a term of reproach and in- 
tamy. They may have thus designated them- 
selves from an -nnwiiriogness to utter, when 
ppeabing of themselves, the detested expres- 
Bjnn " Gitanoj" a word which seldom escapes 
their months ; or it may have been applied 
to them first by the Spaniards, in their mu- 
tual dealings and communication, aa a tern] 
less calculated to wound their feelings and: 
to beget a spirit of animosity IhaJi the other; 
but, however it might have originated. New 
Caatilian, in course of time, became a term 
of little less infamy than Gitano; for, by the 
law of Philip the Fourth, both terms e 
bidden to he applied to them under 
penalties. 

That Cher were called Germans may be 
accounted for either by the .supposition that 

<leratood and mispronounced by the Spn- 
niards, amongst wh6m they came, or from 
the fact of their having passed through Ger- 
many in their vray to the south, and their 
bearing passports and letters of safety from 
the various German states. The title of Fle- 
mings, by which at the present day they are 
known in vsrjoni parts of Spain, would pro- 
bibly never have been bestowed upon them 
but frrm the circumstance of their having 
been designated or he)ieved to be Germans — 
«a German and Fleming are considered by 
the ignorant as synonymous terms. 

Amongst themselves they have three wordi 
to distinguish them and their race in gene. 
ral: Zincalo, Romano, and Chai; of the fir^t 
two of which something has been already 
Mid. 

Tlwy likewise call tbemseives "Calee,' 
Vr whicb appeJ/aiioa indeed they are toiera- 



language. Thus Chai may denote, 
II of Egypt, or. The sone of Heaven. 
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, GitanoB, the word Chai has frequently 
olher signification than the simple one of 

li is impossible to stale for certainty the 

let year of their first appearance in Spain ; 

, it is reasonable to presume that it was 

■Iv in the fifteenth century; as in the year 

it numerous bands entered France from 

■ north-east of Europe, and speedily spread 

liieniselvea over the greatest part of that 

uoiintry. Of these wanderers a French su- 

ihor has left the following graphic descnp- 

■■bn the 17th of April, 1437, appeared in 
I'lme twelve penitents of Egypt, driven from 
ihenoe by the Saracens; they brought in 
their company one hundred and twenty per- 
Eonfl ; they took up their quartets in La Cha^ 
pelle, whither the people flocked in crowds 
(0 visit them. They had their ears pierced, 
from which depended a ring of silver ; their 
hair was black and crispy, and their women 
were filthy to a degree, and were sorceresses 
who told fortunes." 

Such were the people, who, after tra- 
versing France and scaling the sides of the 
Pyrenees, poured down in various bands 
upon the Bun-burntptBinsofSpain. Wherever 
they had appeared they had been looked 
upon as a curse and a pestilence, and with 
much reason. Either unwilling or unable to 
devote themselves to any laborious or useful 
occupation, they came like flights of wasps 
to prey upon the fruits which their more in- 
dusirious fellow beings amassed by the toil 
of iheir hands and the sweat of their fore- 
heads ; the natural result heing, that wherever 
they arrived, their fellow creatures banded 
theinaelves against them. Terrible laws 
were enacted soon after their appearance in 
France, calculated to put a stop to their 
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frauds and dishonest propensities ; wherever 
their hordes were foand they were attacked 
by the incensed rustics or by the armed hand 
of justice, and those who were not massacred 
on the spot, or could not escape by flight, 
were, without a shadow of trial, either hanged 
on the next tree, or sent to serve for life in 
the galleys ; or if females or children, either 
scourged or mutilated. 

The consequence of this severity, which, 
considering the manners and spirit of the 
time, is scarcely to be wondered at, was the 
speedy disappearance of the Gypsies from 
the soil of France. 

Many returned by the way they came, to 
Germany, Hungary, and the woods and fo- 
rests of Bohemia, but there is little doubt 
that by far the greatest portion found a refuge 
in the Peninsula^ a country which, though by 
no means so rich and fertile as the one they 
had quitted, nor ofiering so wide and ready a 
field for the exercise of those firaudulent arts 
for which their race had become so infa- 
mously notorious,- was nevertheless, in many 
respects, suitable and congenial to them. If 
there were less gold and silver in the purses 
of the citizens to reward the dexterous ban- 
dler of the J^nife and scissors amidst the 
crowd in the market place; if fewer sides of 
fatted swme graced the ample chimney of 
the labourer in Spain, than in the neighbour- 
ing country; if fewer beeves bellowed in the 
plains, and fewer sheep bleated upon the 
hills, there were far better opportunities 
afforded of indulging in wild independence. 
Should the halberded bands «f the city be 
ordered out to quell, seize, or exterminate 
them ; should the alcalde of the village cause 
the tocsin to be rung, gathering together the 
villanos for a similar purpose, the wild sierra 
was generally at hand, which, with its wind- 
ing paths, its caves, its frowning precipices, 
and ragged thickets, would oflfer to them a 
secure refuge where they might laugh to 
scorn the rage of their baffled pursuers, and 
from which they might emerge either to 
fresh districts or to those whiph they had 
lefl, to repeat their ravages when opportunity 
served. 

After crossing the Pyrenees, a very short 
time elapsed before the Gypsy hordes had 
bivouacked in the principal provinces of 
Spain. There can, indeed, be little dout|t 
that, shortly after their arrival, . they made 
themselves perfectly acquainted with all the 
secrets of the land, and that there was scarce- 
ly a nook or retired corner within Spain, 
from which the smoke of their fires had not 
arisen, or where their cattle had not grazed. 
People, however, so acute as they have al- 
ways proverbially been, would scarcely be 
slow in distinguishing the provinces most 
adapted to their manner of life, and most 
calculated to afford them opportunities of 
practising those arts to which they were 
mainly indebted for .their subsistence ; the 
savage hills of Biscay, of Galicia, and the 
Astahas, whose inhabitants were almost as Having already stated to the reader at 
poor as tbemshlvea, which possessed noj what period and by what means these wan- 



superior breed of horses or mules, fhmi 
amongst which they might pick and purloin 
many a gallant beast, and having transformed 
by their dexterous scissors, impose him 
ag]ain upon his rightful master for a high 
price,-^such provinces, where, moreover, 
provisions were hard to be obtained, even by 
pilfering hands, could scarcely be supposed 
to offer' strong temptations to these roving 
visiters to settle down in, or to vex and 
harass by a long sojourn. 

Valencia and Murcia found far more favour 
in their eyes; a far more fertile soil, and 
wealthier inhabitants, were better calculated 
to entice them; there was a prospect of 
plunder, and likewise a prospect of safety 
and refbge, should the dogs of justice be 
roused against them. If there were the popu- 
lous town and village in those lands, there 
was likewise- the lone waste, and uncultivated 
spot, to which they could retire when danger 
threatened them. Still more suitable to them 
must have been La Mancba, a land of tillage, 
of horses, and of mules, skirted by its brown 
sierra, ever eager to afford its shelter to their 
dusky race. Equally suitable, Estremadura 
and New. Castile; but far, far more, Andalu- 
sia, With its three kingdoms, Jaen, Granada,, 
and ^vilie, one of which was still possessed 
by the swarthy Moor — Andalusia, the land 
of the proud steed and the ^ubborn mule, 
the land of the savage sierra and the fruitful 
and cultivated plain : to Andalusia they hied, 
in bands of thirties and sixties ; the hoofs of 
their asses might be heard clattering in the 
passes of the stony hills ; the girls might be 
seen bounding in lascivipus dance in the 
streets of many a town, and the beldames 
standing beneath the eaves telling tlie ^bue- 
na Ventura" to many a credulous female 
dupe ; the men the while chaffered in the fair 
and niarket-place with the labourers and cha* 
lanes, casting significant glances on each 
other, or exchanging a word or two in Rom- 
manjT, whilst they placed some uncouth ani- 
mal in a particular posture which served to 
conceal its ugliness from the eyes of the 
chapman. Yes, of all provinces of Spain^ 
Andalusia was the most frequented by the 
Git^no race, and in Andalusia they most 
abound at the present day, though no longer 
as restless independent wanderers of the 
fields and hills; but as residents in villages 
and towns, — especially in Seville. 
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^fkan istrodaeecl themselves into Spain, we 
Du>l lUl'now say somethini^ concerning their 
\^| Burner of life. 

limi It would appear that, for many years after 
>gfa'' their arrival in the Peninsula, their manners 
6r, and habits underwent no change ; they were 
^y wanderers, in the strictest sense of the word, 
^ and lived much in the same way as their 
ig brethren exist in the present day in England, 
ta> fiossia, and Bessarabia, with the exception 
perhaps of being more reckless, mischievous, 
T and having less respect for the laws ; it is 
i true that their superiority in wickedness in 
i these points may have been more the effect 
f of the moral state of the country in which 
; they were, than of any other operating cause. 
Arriving in Spain with a predisposition to 
every species of crime and villany, they were 
not likely to be improved or reclaimed by the 
I example of the people with whom they were 
-. aboattomix; nor was it probable that they 
wonld entertain much respect for laws which, 
from time immemorial, have principally 
I \ served, not to protect the honest and useful 
r members of society, but to enrich those in- 
L tnuted with the administration of them. 
Thus, if they came thieves, it was not pro- 
^ bable that they wonld become ashamed of 
i the title of thief in Spain, where the officers 
d of justice were ever willing to shield an of- 
fender on receiving the largest portion of the 
booty obtained. If on their arrival they 
held the lives of others in very low estima- 
tion, could it be expected that they would 
become gentle as lambs in a land where 
bbod bad its price, and the shedder of blood 
was seldom executed unless he was poor and 
friendless, and unable to cram with ounces 
of yellow gold the greedy hands of the pur- 
soerB of blood, — the al^uazil and escribano ; 
therefore, if the Spanish Gypsies have been 
more bloody and more wolfishly eager in the 
poreait of booty than those of their race in 
most other regions, the cause must be attri- 
buted to their residence in a country unsound 
ia every branch of its civil polity, where 
light has ever been in less esteem, and wrong 
in less disrepute, than in any other part of 
the world. 

However, if the moral state of Spain was 
not calculated to have a favourable effect on 
the habits and pursuits of the Gypsies, their 
manners were as little calculated to operate 
beneficially, in any point of view, on the 
conntry where they had lately arrived. Di- 
vided into numerous bodies, frequently for- 
midable in point of number, their presence 
was an evil and a curse in whatever quarter 
they directed their steps. As might be ex- 
pected, the labourers, who in all countries 
ftre the most honest, most useful and merito- 
fions class, were the principal sufferers ; their 
mules and horses were stolen, carried away 
to distant fairs, and there disposed of, per- 
haps, to individuals destined to be deprived 
of them in a similar manner ; whilst their 
flocks of sheep and goats were laid under 
iBqaidtion to aMuage the hungry cravings of 
we tbievhh cormonntM, 






It was not uncommon for a large band or 
tribe to encamp in the vicinity of a remote 
village scantily peopled, and to remain there 
until, like a flight of locusts, they had con- 
sumed every thing which the inhabitants 
possessed for their support; or until they 
were scared away by the approach of justice, 
or by an army of^^ rustics assembled from the 
surrounding country. Then would ensue the 
hurried march; the women and children, 
mounted on lean but spirited asses, would 
scour along the plains fleeter than the wind ; 
ragged and savage-looking men, wielding 
the scourge an4Zgoad, would scamper by 
their side or close behind, whilst perhaps a 
small party on strong horses, armed with 
rusty matchlocks or sabres, would bring up 
the rear, threatening the distant foe, and 
now and then saiutin? them with a hoarse 
blast from the Gypsy horn : — 

•• O, when I sit my courser bold, 

My bantling in my rear, 
And in my hand my musket hold— 

O how they quake with fear.'' 

Let US for a moment suppose some unfor- 
tunate traveller, mounted on a handsome 
mule or beast of some value, meeting, un- 
armed and alone, such a rabble rout at the 
close of eve, in the wildest part, for example, 
of La Mancha; we will suppose that he is 
journeying from Seville to Madrid, and that 
he has letl, at a considerable distance behind 
him, the gloomy and horrible passes of the 
Sierra Morena; his bosom, which, for some 
time past, has been contracted with dreadful 
forebodings, is beginning to expand; his 
blood, which had been congealed in bis veins, 
is beginning to circulate warmly and freely ; 
he is fondly anticipating the still distant Po- 
sada and savoury omelet. The sun is sink- 
ing rapidly behind the savage and uncouth 
hiUs in his rear ; he has reached the bottom 
of a small valley, where runs a rivulet at 
which be allows his tired animal to drink ; he 
is about to ascend the side of the hill ; his 
eyes are turned upwards; suddenly he be- 
holds strange and uncouth forms at the top 
of the ascent — the sun descending slants its 
rays upon red cloaks, with here and there a 
turbaned head, or long streaming hair. The 
traveller hesitates, but reflecting that he is 
no longer in the mountains, and that in the 
open road there is no danger of banditti, he 
advances. In a moment he is in the midst 
of the Gypsy group, in a moment there is a 
general halt ; fiery eyes are turned upon him 
replete with an expression which only the 
eyes of the Roma possess, then ensues a 
jabber in a language or jargon which is strange 
to the ears of the traveller, at last an ugly 
urchin springs from the crupper of a halting 
mule, and in a lisping accent entreats charity 
in the name of the v irgin and the Majoro. 
The traveller, with a faltering hand, produces 
his purse, and is proceeding to loosen its 
strings, but he accomplishes not his purpose, 
for struck violently by a huge knotted club 
in an unseen hand, he iwaVJVeft \v^^^w\^ltci^ 
his mole. Next moimn^ «l h-^^^ cQt%^,\v^- 



. smeared with brains and blood, la found by 
aDarri^ro: and within a week ft simple ( 
records the event, according to the cu: 
of Spain . 
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To tnanj,<ucb a scene as above described. 
will appear pure); tmaginary, or at least n 
mass of exaggeration, but many aucb anec- 
dotea are related by old Spanish writers of 
these people; they traversed the country in 
gangs ; they were what t^fc^panish law has 
styled Abigeos and Salteadores de Camino, 
cattle -Btealers and highwaymen ; though, in 
the latter character, they never rose to any 
considerable eminence. True it is that they 
would not heaitate to attack or even murder 
the unarmed and defencelesa traveller, when 
they felt assured of obtaining booty with Utile 
or no risk to Ihemselves; hut they were not 
by constitution adapted to rival those bold 
and daring banditti of whom so many terrible 
anecdotes are related in Spain and Italy, and 
who have acquired their renown by the daunt- 
less daring which they bave invariably dis- 
played in the pursuit of plunder. 

The Gypsies, though not cowardly, and 
capable of meeting death, when inevitable, 
with as much resolution aa any people in 
the world, have no abstract love for danffer, 
and none of that chivaJrous apirit which ia 
as oflen found in the bandit chief as in the 
leader of mighty armies; their leading pas- 
sion ia gsin, but only by fraudulent end in. 
slgnitlcant means, for, in general, their mtnda 
are incapable of conceiving any great and 
extensive project. In aome poinla they re- 
semble the Jews ; they have perhaps some df 
the same feeling which has ever prevented 
the latter from excelling as warriors, for 
though their history is t\^ most ancient and 
most authentic of anv, we can find amongst 
them no character who has excelled in war- 
like (jualitiea, and in whose life and death the 
poet would find food for his muse, if we ex- 
cept Saul and his son Jonathan, the latter of 
whom ia the most brave and amiable, and the 
former the most singularly romantic charac- 
ter in the annals of the Jewish race. The 
Jew, again, is equally rapacious as the Gyp- 
sy; hut oh, what a difference in the means 
which he adopts for satisfying his craving for 
gold ! How stupendous are his plans, and 
how vast are the mental resourcea which he 
displays in putting them into execulion ! And 
our wonder increases when we reflect that 
aome of the very individuals, whose whole 
life and energy seemed to be solely devoted 
to piling up gold and acquiring fortunes, 
which the haughtiest kings have envied, were 
men profoundly versed in learning the most 
mystical, singular, and bewildering, learning 
in compariaon with which the lore of the 
Buddhists and Brahmins is simple and easy; 
such is the Rabbinical with ita dusky cabala. 
The most profound of the Rabbins was Abar- 
i&ae/, the Spani§h Jew, tho confidant and 



adviser of the moat powerful monarcfat ^ 
hia time, and who acquired at different pa^ 
nods of his life three fortunes, each ao m 
^ntic, as never to have been rivalled by 3m 
riches of any one of bis brethren, boweveH 
great, either before or since. 

Besides trafficking in horses and mule*, 
and now and then aitacking and plundering 
traveilera upon the highway, the Gypsies ol_ 
Spain appear, from a very early period, to 
have plied occasionally the trade of the black- 
smith, and to have worked in iron, farming 
rude implements of domestic end agricultuid 
use, which they disposed of, either lor pro* 
visions or money, in the neighbourhood of 
those places where they had taken up thut 
temporary residence. As their bands wera 
composed of numerous individuals, there is 
no improbability in assuming that to every 
member was allotted that branch of labour 
in which he was most calculated tA exceL 
Tbe most important, and that which required 
the greatest share of cunning and addreaa, 
was undoubtedly that of the cbalan or jockey, 
who frequented the fairs with the beasts 
which he had obtained by various means, but 
generally by theft. Highway robbery, though 
occasionally committed by all jointly or seve- 
rally, was probably the peculiar department of 
tbe boldest spirits of the gang; whilst wield- 
ing tbe hammer and tongs was abandoned 
to those who, though posseiiBed of athletic 
forms, were perhaps, like Vulcan, lame, or 
from some particular cause, moral or physica], 
unsuited for the other two very respectable 
avocations. The forge was generally placed 
in the heart of some mountain abounding in 
wood ; the gaunt smiths felled a tree, per- 
haps with the very axes which their own 
sturdy bands had hammered at a former pe- 
riod ; with the wood thus procured, they pre- 
pared the charcoal which their labour de- 
manded. Everything is in readiness; the 
bellows puff until the coal is excited to a 
fbriouB glow ; the metal hot, pliant, and duc- 
tile, is laid on the anvil, round which standi 
the Cyclop group, their hammers upraised; 
down they descend successively one, twoi 
three, the sparks are scattered on every side. 
The sparks-^ 
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The anvil rings beneath the thundering 
Btrohc, hour succeeds hour, and atill endures 
tbe hard sullen toil. 

One ofthe most remarkable features in the 
history of Gypsies ia the striking similarity 
of their pursuits in every region of tbe globe 
to which they have penetrated ; they are not 
merely alike in limb and in feature, in tbe 
cast and expression ofthe eye, in the colour 
of the hair, in their walk and gait, but every 
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>rinn tbey teem to exhibit the same ten- 
jencieiy and to hunt for their bread by the 
nme means aa if they were not of the human 
'^ kit rather of the animal species, and in lieu 
' of reason were endowed with a kind of in- 
stinct which assists them to a very limited 
extent and no &rtber. 

In no part of the world are they found en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the earth, or in the 
lervice of a regular master ; but in all lands 
they are jockeys, or thieves, or cheats, and if 
ever they devote themselves to- any toil or 
tnde, it is assuredly in every material point 
one and the same. We have found them 
above, in the heart of a wild mountain, ham- 
mering iron, and manufacturing from it in- 
atruments either for their own use or that of 
the neighbouring towns and villages. They 
may be seen employed in a similar manner in 
the plains of Russia, or in the bosom of its 
eternal forests; and whoever inspects the 
rite where a horde of Gypsies has encamped, 
in the grassy lanes beneath the hazel bushes 
of merrv England, is generally sure to find 
relics of tin and other metal, avouching that 
they have there been exercising the arts of 
the tinker or smith. Perhaps nothing speaks 
more forcibly for the antiquity of this sect or 
caste than the tenacity with which they have 
nnifbrmly preserved their peculiar customs, 
ODce the period of their becoming generally 
known ; ror, unless their habits had become 
apart of their nature, which could only have 
mn effected by a strict devotion to them 
throogh a long succe^ion of generations, it 
ii not to be supposed that after their arrival 
in civilized Europe they would have retained 
and cherished them, precisely in the same 
manner, in the various countries where they 
fband an asylum. 

Each band or family of the Spanish Gypsies 
had its Captain, or, as he was generally de- 

Xated, its Count. Don Juan de Quifiones, 
, in a small volume, published in 1632, 
has written some details respecting their way 
of life, says : " They roam about, divided into 
fiunilies and troops, each of which has its 
head or Count; and to fill this office they 
choose the most valiant and courageous in- 
dividual amongst them, and the one endowed 
with the greatest strength. He must at the 
aame time be crafty and sagacious, and 
adapted in every respect to govern them. It 
is he who settles their differences and disputes, 
even when they are residing in a place where 
there is a regular justice. He heads them at 
night when Uiey go out to plunder the flocks, 
or to rob travellers on the highway; and what- 
ever they ateal or plunder they divide amon^t 
them, alwaya allowing the captain a third 
part of the whole." 

These Connts being elected for such quali- 
ties as promised to be useful to their troop or 
fiunily, were consequently liable to be deposed 
if at any time their conduct was not calculated 
to affora satisfiaction to their subjects. The 
office was not hereditary, and though it carried 
abng with it jmrtia] pnviiegeB, waa both toil- 
Boam aad dasgBrmw, 8b(md the plant for 



plunder, which it was the duty of the Count 
to form, miscarry in the attempt to execute 
them ; should individuals of the gang fiill into 
the hand of justice, and the Count be unable 
to devise a method to save their lives or ob- 
tain their liberty, the blame was cast at the 
Count's door, and he was in considerable 
danger of beinff deprived of his insignia of 
authority, whicn consisted not so much in 
ornaments or in dress, as in hawks and hounds 
with which the Senor Count took the diver- 
sion of hunting when he thought proper. As 
the ground which he hunted over was not his 
own, he incurred some dangler of coming in 
contact with the lord of the soil, attended, 
perhaps, by his armed followers. There is a 
tradition, (rather apocryphal, it is true,) that 
a Gitano chief, once pursuing this amuse- 
ment, was encountered by a real Count, who 
is styled Count Pepe. Jin engagement en- 
sued between the two parties, which ended 
in the Gypsies being worsted, and their chief 
left dyinfif on the field. The slain chief leaves 
a son, who, at the instigation of his mother, 
steals the infant heir of his father's enemy, 
who, reared up amongst the Gypsies, becomes 
a chief, and, m process of time, hunting over 
the same ground, slays Count Pepe in the 
very spot where the blood of the Gypsy had 
been poured out. This tradition is dluded to 
in the following stanza : — 

" I have a gallant mare in stall. 

My mother gave that mare 
That I might seek Count Pepe*s ball 

And steal his son and heir." 

Martin Del Rio, in his "Tractatus de 
Magia," speaks of the Gypsies and their 
Counts to the following effect : " When, in 
the year 1584, i was marching in Spain with 
the regiment, a multitude of these wretches 
were infesting the fields. It happened that 
the feast of Corpus Domini was being cele- 
brated, and they requested to be admitted into 
the town, that they might dance in honour of 
the sacrifice, as was customary; they did so, 
but about mid-day a great tumult arose, owing 
to the many thefts which the women com- 
mitted, whereupon they fled out of the su- 
burbs, and assembled about St. Mark's, the 
magnificent mansion and hospital of the 
knights of St. James, where the ministers of 
justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
, by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sud- 
den, and I know not how, every thing was 
hushed up. At this time they had a Count, 
a fellow who spoke the Castilian idiom with 
as much purity as if he had been a native of 
Toledo ; he was acquainted with all the ports 
of Spain, and all the difScult and broken 
ground of the provinces. He knew the exact 
strength of every city, and who were the 
principal people in each, and the exact amount 
of their property; there was nothing relating 
to the state, however secret, that he was not 
acquainted with ; nor did he make a mystery 
of his knowledge, but publicly boasted of it." 

Prom the passage quoted above, we leaxiv 
that the G'llanoa *m Wi^ wvcacisX. \Xt£i^% -ww^ 
coniidered u fote\g;aet« ^\io ^twAa^ ^towo^. 
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the country; indeed, iu miLf of the laws llbeCfpaj code, were a quarrelaotnedispom-* 
which at vaiiouiUmeBhaTe been pron]ulgH.tedtioi], and revealing theeecretsof thebrother- 
a^iiiBtthemiUief areapokenofuEgyptlans, hood. Bjr this code the, racmbera were for. 
and as such coromanded to leave Spain, and bidden to eat, drink, or sleep in the house of 
letum to their native country; at one time .a Busdo, which aignifies any person who is 
they andoubtedly were foreigners in Spain, not of the sect of the Gypsies, or to marry 
foreignecB by birth, foreigners by language ; ^ out of that sect; they were likewise not to 
but at the time tbey are mentioned by llie teach the language of Roma to any but those 
worthy Del Rio they were certainly not en- 1 who, by birth, or inauguration, belonged to 
titled to the appellation. True it is that they that sect; they were enjoined to relieve tbeir 
spoke a language, amongst themselves, uniu- brethren in distress at any expense or peril; 
telligible to the rest of the Spaniards, from they were to use a peculiar dress, which is 
whom they differed considerably in feature frequently alluded to in the Spanish laws, bat 
and complexion, as they still do; but if being th« particulars of which are not stated; and 
bom in a country, and being bred there, con- they were to cultivate the ^11 of speech to 
Btitute a righttobeconeideiedanativeof that i the utmost possible extent, and never to lose 
country, tbey had as much claim to the ap- 1 any thing which might be obtained by a loose 
pellation of Spaniards as the worthy author and deceiving tongue, to encourage which 



they had many excellent proverbs, I 
lie— 

The poor fool who closes his mouth never 
winneth a dollar." 

'■The riverwhich runneth with sound, bean 
along with it stones and water." 



CHAPTER in. 



himself Del Rio mentions as a remarkable t 
circumstance, the fact of the Ciypsy Count h 
epeaking Caslilian with as much purity as 
native of Toledo, whereas it is by no mean 
improbable that the individual in questio. 
was a native of that town ; but the truth ii 
at the time we are speakiug of, they were i 

Kneral believed to be not only foreigners, 
t by means of sorcery to have acquired the 
power of epeaking all languages with equal 
Ikcility; and Del Rio, who was a belie'" 
msgic, and wrote one of the most curioi 
erudite treatises on the subject ever penned, 
had perhaps adopted that ides, which possi- 
bly originated irom their speaking most of 
the languages and dialects of the peninsula, 
which they picked up in their wanderings. , 

That the Gypsy chief was so well a 
quaioted with every town of Spain, and I 
broken and difficult ground, can ceuB<! t 
little surprise, when we reflect that the life ^ 
which the Gypsies led, was one above a1 
others calculated to aSbrd them that know 
ledge. They were continually at varinnci 
with justice, they were frequently ohljgpil ti 
seek shelter in the inmost recesses of llii 

hills; and when their thievish pursuits leo „perienced some difficult^ i 
them to the cities, they naturally made them- [him 
»l,o..c,..iniedwiihtl,8j.™.i.fil.|,ri„. But we nowprec.ad to toooh upon.nev.nt 
jl|«lmdiv,a«.l.. mhope,ofplundmngll,e,n. ^^^^.^ ^ ^ „. . ^ j, J , ^ 0^ 
Doublle..th8ch»fpo..em.dfdlth».p«,=,l j„„„,g ; „j„^i J ^ J.,j j 

of too.lBdn. m . ■upenot dogr.., a. I'wu I,, ,,^ ',j„„ ,„ ,„j„ ,,,„„ coo.octrf 
b,. ooo,age, .COMB,,, .odejcporjejo. don. „= ^^^^ ^^^ .j,,, whatever fcmd, 

wh,oh pieced h,m at the head of h,, tnbe, L.^',.,, i„,„ ,h, ,h,de. 
though Del Rio from this circumstance wishes 
to infer, that the Gitanos were spies sent by 
foreign foes.and with some simplicity inquires , 
"Quo But cui rei hiec curiosa explora' " 



Tbb Gitanos not onfrequently made their 
appearance in considerable numbers, so as to 
he able to bid defiance to any force which 
could be assembled against them on a sudden; 
whole districts thus became a prey to thenii 
and were plundered and devastated. 

It is said that, in the year 1(!1H, more than 
BOO of these wretches scoured the country 
between Castile and Aragon, committing the 
most enormous crimes. The royal council 
despatched regular troops against them, who 
- ---' - 1-™- ■- dispersing 
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About the middle of the sis teen ih century, 
there resided one Francisco Alvarez in the 
city of Lovrono, the chief town of Rioja, a 
province wnich borders on Aragon. He was 
I a man above the middle age, sober, reserved, 
,and in general absorbed in thought; he liveii 
the great church, and obtained a liveli- 



i^ompesceoda vegamundorum ba?c cu- 
riositas, etiam si solum peregrini et inculpata: 

With the Counts rested the management 
and direction of these remarkable societies ; 
it was they who determined their marches, 

counter-marches, advances, and retreats ; | boodby selling printed books and m 
what was to be attempted or avoided ; what | in a small shop. He was a very learned man 
individuals were to he admitted into the fel- | and was continually reading in the booki 
iowship and privileges of the Gitaona, orwlin i which he was in the habit of selling, andsomi 
were to be excluded from their society; they of these books were in foreign tongues ani 
Mttled disputes and sat in judgment over charactara, ao foreign indeed, that none bu 
offbncea. The greatest crimesi KCOiding to | huoielf and wKne of ^ teen^i \bft eaaoiu 
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eonld understand them ; he was much visited 
by tht clergy, who were his principal custo- 
mers, and took much pleasure in listening to 
Mb discourse. 

He had been a considerable traveller in his 
youth, and had wandered through all Spain, 
fisiting the various provinces and the most 
remarkable cities. 

It was likewise said that he had visited 
Italy and Barbary. He was, however, inva- 
riably silent with respect to his travels, and 
whenever the subject was mentioned to him, 
the gloom and melancholy increased which 
usually clouded his features. 

One day, in the commencement of autumn, 
he was visited by a priest, with whom he had 
long been intimate, and for whom he had 
always displayed a greater respect and liking 
than for any other acquaintance. The eccle- 
siastic found him even more sad than usual, 
and there was a haggard paleness upon his 
countenance which alarmed his visiter. The 
good priest made affectionate inquiries re- 
specting the health of his friend, and whether 
any thing had of late occurred to give him un- 
easiness ; adding, at the same time, that he 
had long suspected that some secret lay heavy 
upon his mind, which he now conjured him 
to reveal, as life was uncertain, and it was 
very possible that he might be quickly sum- 
moned from earth into the presence of his 
Maker. 

The bookseller continued for some time in 
ffloomy meditation, till at last he broke silence 
in these words : — t' It is true I have a secret 
which weighs heavy upon my mind, and which 
lam still loath to reveal; but I have a pre- 
sentiment that my end is approaching, and 
that a heavy misfortune is about to fall upon 
this city : I will therefore unburden myself, 
for it were now a sin to remain silent. 

" I am, as you are aware, a native of this 
town, which I first lefl when I went to ac- 
quire an education at Salamanca ; ] continued 
there until I became a licentiate, when I 

Siitted the university and strolled through 
pain, supporting myself in general by tou(ui- 
iDg the guitar, according to the practice of 
peonileai students ; my adventures were nu- 
■leroaBf and I frequently experienced great 
poverty. Once, whilst making my way from 
Tdedo to Andalusia through the wild moun- 
tains, I fell in with and was made captive by 
a band of the people called Gitanos, or wan- 
dering Egyptians; they in general lived 
amongst these wilds, and plundered or mur- 
dered every person whom they Riet. I should 
probably have been assassinated by them, but 
my skill in music perhaps saved my life. I 
eontintfed with them a considerable time, till 
at last they persuaded me to become one of 
them, whereupon I was inaugurated into their 
society with many strange and horrid cere- 
monies, and having thus become a Gitano, I 
went with them to plunder and assassinate 
upon the roads. 



ceedingly strong and robust; this Gitana was 
given to me as a wife or cadjee, and I lived 
with her several years, and she bore me chil« 
dren. 

**My wife was an arrant Gitana, and in 
her all the wickedness of her race seemed to 
be concentrated. At last her father was 
killed in an affray with the troopers of the 
Hermandad, whereupon my wife and myself 
succeeded to the authority which he had 
formerly exercised in the tribe. We had at 
first loved each other,' but at last the Gitano 
life, with its accompanying wickedness, be- 
coming hateful to my eyes, my wife, who 
was not slow in perceiving my altered dispo- 
sition, conceived for me the most deadly ha- 
tred ; apprehending that I meditated .With- 
drawing myself from the society, and perhaps 
betraying the secrets of the band, she formed 
a conspiracy against me, and, at one time, be- 
ing opposite the Moorish coast, I was seized 
and bound by the other Gitanos, conveyed 
across the sea, and delivered as a slave into 
the hands of the Moors. 

" I continued for a long time in slavery in 
various parts of Morocco and Fez, until I was 
at length redeemed from my state of bondage 
by a missionary friar who paid my ransom. 
With him I shortly afler departed for Italy, 
of which he was a native. In that country I 
remained some years, until a longing to re- 
visit my native land seized me, when I re- 
turned to Spain and established myself here, 
where I have since lived by vending books, 
many of which I brought from the strange 
lands which I visited. I kept my history, 
however, a profound secret, being afraid of 
exposingr myself to the laws in force against 
the Gitanos, to which I should instantly be- 
come amenable were it once known that I 
had at any time been a member of this de- 
testable sect. 

'' My present wretchedness, of which yon 
have demanded the cause, dates from yester- 
day; I had been on a short journey to the Au- 
gustine convent, which stands on the plain in 
the direction of Sara^ssa, carrying with me 
an Arabian book, which a learned monk was 
desirous of seeing. Night overtook me ere 
I could return. I speedily lost my way, and 
wandered about until I came near a dilapi- 
dated edifice with which I was acquainted ; I 
was about to proceed in the direction of the 
town, when I heard voices within the ruined 
walls; I listened, and recognised the lan- 
guage of the abhorred Gitanos ; I was about 
to fly, when a word arrested me. It was 
Drao, which in their tongue signifies the hor- 
rid poison, with which this race are in the 
habit of destroying the cattle : they now said 
that the men of Logrono should rue the Drao 
which they had been casting. I heard no 
more, but fled. What increased my fear was, 
that in the words spoken, I thought I recog- 
nised the peculiar jargon of my own tribe ; 
I repeat, that I believe some horrible misfor- 



"The Count or head man of these Gitanos tone is overhanging this cllY^axxd \!caX \se) 
bad an only daivhfer, about my own age ; she own days are n\im\^TedL.^^ 

wety beaatiim, but, at the same time, ex- 1 The pTieal. bayixitt cwwetife^ V\>OKk\s«si^^x 
4 C* 
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■ome time upon particular points of the his- 
toTf that he nad related, took his leave, ad- 
vising him to compose his spirits, as he saw 
no reason why he should indulge in such 
■ l^omy forebodings. 

The very next day a sickness broke out in 
the town of Logrono. It was one of a\)ecu- 
liar kind ; unlike most others, it did not arise 
by slow and gradual degrees, but at once ap- 
peared in full violence, in the shape of a ter- 
rific epidemic. Dizziness in the head was 
the first symptom; then convulsive retch- 
ings, followed by a dreadfiil struggle between 
life and death, which generally terminated in 
favour of the grim destroyer; The bodies, 
afler the spirit which animated them had 
taken flight, were frightfully swollen, and ex- 
hibited a dark blue colour, chequered with 
crimson spots. Nothing. was heard within 
the houseaor the streets but groans of agony; 
no remedy was at hand, and the powers of 
medicine were exhausted in vain upon this 
terrible pest ; so that within a few days the 

greatest part of the inhabitants of Logrono 
ad perished. The bookseller had not been 
seen since the commencement of this fright- 
fiil visitation.- 

Once, at the dead of night, a knock was 
heard at the door of the priest, of whom we 
have already spoken; the priest himself stag- 
gered to the door, and opened it, — he was 
the only one who remained alive in the house, 
and was himself slowly recovering from the 
malady which had destroyed all the other in- 
mates; a wild spectral-looking figure pre- 
sented itself to his eye — it was his friend, 
Alvarez. Both went into the house, when 
the bookseller, glancing gloomily on the 
wasted features of the priest, exclaimed, 
'* You too, I see, amongst others, have cause 
to rue the Drao which the Gitanos have cast. 
Enow," he continued, ** that in order to ac- 
complish a detestable plan, the fountains of 
Logrono have been poisoned by emissaries 
of the roving bands, who are now assembled 
in the neighbourhood. On the first appear* 



of the bookseller with horror and astonish* 
ment, and instantly took the best measures 
possible for frustrating the designs of the Gi- 
tanos ; all the men capable of bearing arms 
in Logrono were assembled, and weapons of 
every description put in their hands. By the 
advice of the bookseller, all the gates of the 
town were shut, with the exception of the 
principal one ; and the little band of defend- 
ers, which barely amounted to sixty men, 
was stationed in the great square, to which, 
he said, it was the intention of the Gitanos 
to penetrate in the first instance, and then 
dividing themselves into various parties, to 
sack the place. The bookseller was, by ge- 
neral desire, constituted leader of the guar- 
dians of the town. 

It was considerably past noon; the sky 
was overcast, and tempest clouds, fraught 
with lightning and thunder, were hanging 
black and horrid over the town of Logrono. 
The little troop, resting on their arms, stood 
awaiting the arrival of their unnatural ene- 
mies ; rage fired their minds as they thought 
of the deaths of their fathers, their sons, and 
their dearest relatives, who had perished, not 
by the hand of God, but, like infected cattle, 
by the hellish arts of Egyptian sorcerers. 
They longed for their appearance, determined 
to wreak upon them a bloody revenge ; not 
a word was uttered, and profound silence 
reigned around, only interrupted by the oc- 
casional muttering of the thunder clouds. 
Suddenly, Alvarez, wha had been intently 
listening, raised his hand, with a significant 
gesture; presently, a sound was heard — a 
rustling like the waving of trees, or the rush- 
ing of distant water ; it gradually increased, 
and seemed to proceed from the narrow street 
which led from the principal gate into the 
square. All eyes were turned in that di- 
rection 

That night there was repique or ringing of 
bells in the towers of Logrono, and the few 
priests who had escaped from the pestilence 
sang litanies to God and the Virgin for the 



ance of the disorder, from which I happily rati vation of the town from the hands of the 



escaped by tjasting the water of a private 
fountain, which I possess in my ownliouse, 
I instantly recognised the effects of the poi- 
son of the Gitanos, brought by their ances- 
tors from the isles of the Indian sea, and in- 
stantly suspecting their intentions, I disguised 
myself as a Gitano, and went forth in the hope 
of being able to act as a spy upon their actions. 
I have been successful, and am at present the- 
roughly acquainted with their designs. They 
intended, from the first, to sack the town, as 
soon as it should have been emptied of its 
defenders. 

** Mid-day, to-morrow, is the hour in which 
they have determined to make the attempt. 
There is no time to be lost ; let us, there- 
fore, warn those of our townsmen who still 
survive, in order that they may make prepa- 
rations for their defence." 

Whereupon the two friends proceeded to 

the chief magistrate, who had been but slight- 

JraSbcted by the dkorder; be heard the tale 



heathen. The attempt of the Gitanos had . 
been most signally defeated, and the great 
square and the street were strewn with their 
corses. Oh! what frightful objects: there 
lay grim men more black than mulattos with 
fury and rage in their stifiened features ; wild 
women in extraordinary dresses, their hair, 
black and long as the tail of the horse, spread 
all dishevelled upon the ground ; and gaunt 
and naked children grasping knives and dag- 
gers in their liny bands. Of the patriotic 
troop not one appeared to have fallen ; and 
when, afler their enemies had retreated with 
bowlings of fiendish despair, they told their 
numbers, only one man wa? missing, who 
was never seen again, and that man was Al- 
varez. 

In the midst of the combat, the tempest, 
which had for a long time been gathering, 
burst over Logrono in lightning, thunder, 
darkness, and vehement hail. 

A man of line lONvn a&aetVAdtW.\.VA Vast 
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thne be bad K«ii Alvues, the latter wu fhr 
in adTance ofhia corapaniona, deTendioif him- 
KlTdeaperatelf againat tbree poweiful yono^ 
beiilien, who aeemed to be acting under the 
direction of a tall woman who stood nigh, 
eovered with barbaric omamenta, and wear- 
iag on ber head a nide silver crown.* 

Such is the lale of the BooltBeller of Lo- 
grono, and such is the narrative of the at- 
tempt of tfaeOit&noa to Back the town in the 
lime of pestilence, which is alluded to by 
many Bpaoiah authors, but more particularly 
^ the learned Francisco De Cordova, in his 
Didascalia, one of the most curious and in- 
stnictive books within the circle of universal 
literature. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Thc Moors, afler their subjugation, and 
previous to their expulsion from Spain, ge- 
nerally reaided apart, principally io the au- 
borbs of the towns, where they kept each 
other in countenance, he'ing hated and de- 
Bpiged by the Spaniards, and persecuted on 
all occasions. By this means they preserved, 
lo a certain extent, the Arabic language, 
though the use of it was strictly forbidden, 
tad encouraged each other in the secret ex- 
ercise of the rites of the Mahometan religion, 
■0 that, until the moment of their final ez- 
jmlsion, they continued Moors in almost 
every aense of the word. Such places were 
lulled Morerias, or quarters of the Moors. 

In like manner there were Oitanerias, or 
quarters of the Gitinos, inmanyof the towns 
of Spain ; and in more than one instance par- 
ticular barrios or districts are still known by 
this name; though the GitAnos themselves 
bave long since disappeared. Even in the 
town of Oviedo, in the heart of the Asturiaa, 
t province never famoua for Git&noa, there 
ii a place called the Gitaneria, though no 
Git&no has been known to reside In the town 
within tbe memory of man, nor indeed been 
teen, save, perhapsi as a chance visiter at a 
&ir. 

The exact period when the Git^os first 
formed these colonies within the towns is 
cot known ; the laws, however, which com- 
manded them to abandon their wandering 
life under penalty of banishment and death, 
and to become stationary in towns, may have 
induced them first to take neh a step. By 
the first of these laws, which was made by 

poliil, howEVBT, the UUmpl URpk ih« lonn during ilirr 
ftOUtoce, wbltli wu defuMd byttas coaraeg ihd icit- 

nHiat Mtx\wCkctoty, IL li thui mflnilonad in tiie nark ^ 
PnoelKO De Cordovi, (he wu Hirauned Cordova fnun 
biTlDE bMn for ihiid; rnn izuoa In Ihal cllj:)-> 
*■ Annli praterltl* IdliDbrJgun uibftm, vul|a Lo^tdSa, 

inehl u dirj pare Unlanint.pgrdictiKii [que nlDeuiO. 
H.«lDadaBMAi«*i«(^n,)Beiiiameipiia,qu*niiirU 



Ferdinand and IsdMlla, u fir back as the 
year 1409, they are commanded to seek out _ 
for themaelvea masters. This injunction they ' 
utterly disregarded. Some of them, for fear 
of the law, or troin the hope of bettering their 
condition, may have settled down in Um- 
ton-ns, cities, and villa^ for a time, but to 
expect that a people in whose bosoms wae 
BO deeply rooted the love of lawless inde- 
pendence, would subject themselves to the 
yoke of servitude, from any motive what, 
ever, was going too far: as well might it 
liBve been expected, according to the words 
of the great poet of Persia, that they would 
haoe mashed their tkitu uhite. 

In these Gitanerias, therefore, many Gypsy 
ramilies resided, but ever in tbe Gypsv fit. 
shion, in filth and in misery, with little of the 
fear of man, and nothing of the fear of God 
befnre their eyes. Here the swarthy children 
basked naked in the sun before the doors; 
here the women prepared love draughts, or 
told the huena ventura; and here the men 
plieil the trade of the blacksmith, a forbidden 
occupntion, or prepared for sale, by disguising 
them, animals stolen by themselves or their 
accomplices. In these places were harboured 
the strange Gilinos on their arrival, and here 



„, penalties, plans of fraud and plunder, 

which were perhaps intended to be carried 
into effect in a distant province and a distant 

The great body, however, of the Gypsy 
nice io Spain continued independent wan- 
derers of the plains and the mountains, and 
indeed the denizens of the Oitanerias were 
continually sallying forth, either for the pur- 
pose of re. uniting themselves with the wan. 
dering tribes, or of strolling about from town 
to town and from fiur to fair. Hence the 
continual complaints in the Spanish laws 
Bgfiinst the Gitanos who have letl thdr 
places of domicil, from doing which tbey 
were indicted, even as they were interdicted 
from Bpeaking their language and following 
the occupations of the blacksmith and faoree- 
ilealer, to all which they still cling even to 
the present day. 

The Oitanerias at evening fall were t^e- 
quenlly resorted to by individuals widely 
differing in station tiom the inmates of these 
places, — we allude to the young and disso- 
lute nobility and hidalgos of Spain. This 
was generallv t!ie time of mirth and festival, 
and the Gitanos, male and female, danced 
and sung in the Gypsy fashion beneath the 
Einile of the moon. The Gypsy women and 
girls were the principal attractions to these 
visiters; wild and singular as these females 
nre in their appearance, there can be no 
(ioubt, for the fact has been frequently proved, 
that they are capable of exciting passion of 
the most ardent description, particularly in 
the bosoms of those who are not of their 
race, which passion of course becomes the - 
more vio\enl w^ien *a imoft \i»rt '\m^i«A- 
bility of gtaliffTOg'AwVRwa. liV(i^%TOA** 
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in the world can be more licentious in word 
and gesture, in dance and in song, than the 
GitanoB ; but there they stop : aqd so of old, 
if their titled visiters presumed to seek for 
more, an unsheathed dagger or gleaming 
knife speedily repulsed those who expected 
that the gem most dear amongst the sect of 
the Roma was within the reach of a Busno. 

Such visiters, however, were always en- 
couraged to a, certain point, and by this and 
various other means, the Gitanos acquired 
connexions which frequently stood them in 
good stead in the hour of need. What 
availed it to the honest labourers of the 
neighbourhood, or the citizens of the town, 
to make complaints to the corregidor con- 
corning the thefts and frauds committed by 
the Gitanos, when perhaps the sons of that 
very corregidor frequented the nightly dances 
at the Gitaneria, and were deeply enamoured 
with some of the dark-eyed singing girls 7 
What availed making complaints, when per- 
haps a Gypsy sibyl, the mother of those very 
girls, had free admission to the house of the 
corregidor at all times and seasons, and 
spaed the good fortune to. his daughters, pro- 
mising them counts and dukes, and Andalu- 
sian knights in marriage, or prepared phil- 
ters for his lady by which she was always to 
reign supreme in the affections of her hus- 
ba^? And, above all, what availed it to the 
plundered party to complain that his mule or 
horse had been stolen, when the Gitano rob- 
ber, perhaps the husband of the sibyl and the 
father of the black-eyed Gitanillas, was at 
that moment actually in treaty with my lord 
the corregidor himself* for supplying him 
with some splendid thick-maned, long-tailed 
steed, at a small price, to be obtained, as the 
reader may well suppose, by an infraction of 
the lawsl The favour and protection which 
the Git4noB experienced from people of high 
rank, is alluded to in the Spanish laws, and 
can only be accounted for by the motives 
above detailed. 

The Gitanerias were soon considered as 
public nuisances, on which account the Gi- 
tanos were forbidden to live together in par- 
ticular parts of the town, to hold meetings, 
and even to intermarry with each other; yet 
it does not appear that the Gitanerias were 
ever suppressed by the arm of the law, as 
many still exist where these singular beings 
** marry and are given in marriage,*' and 
meet together to discuss their affairs, which, 
in their opinion, never flourish unless those 
of their fellow creatures suffer. So much 
for the Gitanerias, or Gypsy colonies, in the 
towns of Spain. 



CHAPTER V. 

BXTRACTS FROM ANCIENT SPANISH WBITBB*. 
— LA OITANILLA, A TALE OF CERVAlfTIS. — 
THE ALONSO OF OERONIMO DE AXKJALA. 

«It would appear that the Gitanos and 
OiUtaaa were onty gent into tbia world to be 



thieves; they are bom thieves; they are 
brought up amongst thieves, they study to be 
thieves, and finidly they turn out thieves, 
going about and making victims of all the 
world ; the love of thievery and the practice 
of thievery are in them constitutional mala- 
dies, which cleave to them till the day of 
their death." 

These words, or similar ones, serve as the 
exordium to the Gitanilla or Gypsy Girl of 
Cervantes, who immediately proceeds to in- 
troduce his heroine by saying, "An old hag 
of this nation who had certainly taken the 
degree of Doctoress in the science of Cacus, 
reared up a young girl whom she called her 
grand-daughter," &c. 

The tale of " The Gypsy girl " was written 
by Cervantes in the year 1612, and stands 
the first in that collection of beautiful fictions, 
generally styled " Novelas Exemplares." At 
the present day the Gypsy is the most popu- 
lar perhaps of all the works of Cervantes 
amongst his countrymen; it being rare to 
find an individual who has not read it or 
heard it read. Whilst Cervantes lived, few 
people cared about him or his works ; it was 
not till some time subsequent to his death, 
that Spain began to take much interest in 
either ; she then discovered that she had pro- 
duced and permitted to starve, a wonderful 
genius, quite equal in his peculiar style to 
Dante in his own. She has lately "given 
him a stone"* to whom she once refused 
bread, and for the last hundred years has 
occasionally occupied herself in endeavour- 
ing to investigate whatever she deems likelv 
to elucidate his life and writings. We shall 
offer no opinion as to how far she has been 
successful in her object, though there are 
some Spanish literati, who flatter themselves 
that all the passages in the life of Cervantes 
are at present known, with the exception of 
those which occurred during a short period, 
when he disappeared for a time, and conjec- 
ture only is able to follow his steps. 

Amongst other things said of this extraor- 
dinary man, it is asserted that he was in- 
duced to write the Gitanilla from the follow- 
ing circumstance. Shortly afler the accession 
of Philip the Third to the throne, a Gypsy 
girl appeared in the streets of Madrid, like a 
wonderful comet; she was surrounded by 
many females of the same race, in whose 
company she danced and sang; she was, 
however, distinguished from them all by her 
almost celestial beauty, the grace of her 
movements, and her surpassing powers of 
voice ; crowds followed wherever she went, 
blessing and applauding her; gold and silver 
rained down upon her, and even the eye of 
royalty was turned towards her with appro- 
bation. The best poets of the day made 
verses which they entreated her to sing. 
Many of the young nobility became passion- 
ately enamoured of her, and an accomplished 
young courtier finally lefl the capital in her 

* A statae at Cerrantes (not a colossal one) has been 
placeil tMUTora the entrance to the Cortes, at Madrid, in 
the sqiisn feneraUy termed the Plasa de Cervantes. 
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' company, and for love of her became a GU 
(UK). She was subsequently discovered to 
be the daughter of a noble corregidor, having 
bees stolen in her in&ncy by a Gypsy hag, 
who pretended to be her grandmother. She 
WIS of course honourably united to her faith- 
fcl tdmirer. 

This account, however, is neither more 
Mr leas Uian the outline of the tale of Cer- 
vantes, and there is more reason to suppose 
that it originated from the tale, than that the 
ktter originated from the pretended fact. 
Child-stealing has occasionally been prac- 
tiied by Gypsies, but never without some 
immediate prospect of gain; they do not 
steal children for the sake of bringing them 
op as Gypsies ; they have plenty of their own, 
tod bread is scarce amongst them. If those 
of Spain ever stole children, they were mar- 
ketable children, not squalling infants, but 
boys and girls of handsome features and of a 
certain age, who were intended not to be 
carried about to betray them, but to be sold 
to the Moors of Barbaiy. Child-stealing is 
generally imputed to the Gypsies of England, 
but undeservedly; they can scarcely support 
their own offspring, and would smile at the 
idea of incumbering themselves with the 
children of others. But their ancestors were 
certainly e^ilty of this practice, which was 
once highly profitable, when the white slave 
trade was carried on in the streets of London 
itself, and hundreds of individuals, "kid- 
napped,'' were annually conveyed from the 
shores of England to be sold to the planters 
on the banks of the Delaware ; but here again 
be it observed, that the English Gypsies did 
not steal infants, but children of sufficient 
size and strength to support the toils and 
hardships of the servitude to which they 
were destined. 

The unfounded idea that Gypsies steal 
children to bring them up as Gypsies, has 
been the besetting sin of authors, who have 
attempted to found works of fiction* on the 
way of life of this most singular people. The 
Preciosa of Cervantes, and the modern Es- 
meralda, eventually turn out to be **no Gyp- 
nes," but were stolen in their cradles and 
reared amongst the wild children of Roma. 
By pursuing this course, the writers only ex- 
hibit their incompetence to the subject which 
they pretend to handle, but which they avoid 
as much as possible ; the Rommany of their 
romances are invariably subordinate charac- 
ters, the whole interest of the narratives 
being engrossed by the adventures of people 
of distinguished birth, who, by some strange 
concatenation of events, become associated 
fiir a period with the wanderers. 

"The Gypsy Girl," notwithstanding its 
popularity in Spain, is far from being the 



* In Juitiee, we mait except two worl»,Uie " Zig&ni " 
of the celebrated Puickine, and a beautiftil tale, pub- 
linbed at t*t. Peteraburgh about six yean ago, eiituled 
«Zi|tiil B*MortLbal,»* (or the Oypeiee at Momow ;) tbe 
iMnNnet in both an veritable Oypaiee. Rntila la doomed 
tventnalljr to eflbot • nvolutkut in the poUdeal world, 
P»rluf9 la tb9 lltBnry, 



best of the minor pieces of Cervantes ; ita 
chief merit consists in the few preliminary 
lines, in which the thievish character of the 
Thugs of Europe is drawn with wonderfhl 
vigour and terseness; but no sooner does he 
cause his Gypsies to speak, in the course of 
his narrative, than we perceive that, like 
the hero and heroine, they too are " no Gyp- 
sies," but Bdsn^ in disguise: what real 
Gypsy ever spoke in such a strain as that in 
which he causes the old Gypsy chief to ad- 
dress the young Hidalgo, on his first joining 
the society? 

" We are lords of the plains and of the 
corn-fields, of the woods and the mountains, 
the rivers and the sprines: the forests yield 
us wood for nothing; the trees fruits; the 
vines grapes ; the gardens pulse ; the foun- 
tains water; the rivers fish, and the parks 
game ; the rocks shade ; the clefts in the hills 
ft-esh air, and the caves houses. For us the 
keen blasts of Heaven are gentle zephyrs, 
the snows refreshment; our baths are the 
rain; our music the thunders; our torches 
the lightning; the stony earth seems to us a 
bed of the softest down ; the tanned hide of 
our bodies serves as an impenetrable armour 

to defend us The 

fear of losing honour does not weary us, nor 
does the desire of increasing it keep us 
wakeful ; we neither sustain factions, nor 
rise betimes to present petitions, nor to at- 
tend magnates, nor to solicit favours. These 
sheds and moveable huts we esteem as gilded 
roofs and sumptuous palaces ; and our Fle- 
mish pictures and landscapes are those which 
nature affords us in the stupendous hills and 
snowy precipices, wide-spread meadows, and 
tangled forests, which, at every step, meet 
our view. We are rustic astrologers, for as 
we always sleep beneath the naked skv, we 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the houra 
of the day from those of the night. We be- . 
hold how Aurora sweeps away the stars 
from the heaven, and how accompanied by 
the dawn, she comes forth filling the air 
with gladness, cooling the water and bedew- 
ing the earth ; and presently behind her the 
sun gilding summits^ as the poet hath it, 
and curling forests,** &c. 

The above description of Gypsy life may 
be essentially true, but it is not usual for 
Gypsies to talk of such things, and least of 
all in the worst style of Gongora, as the old 
Thug is made to do by the author of " the 
Gypsy Girl." Cervantes was more at home 
in posadas and ventas than in Gypsy encamp- 
ments amongst the sierras, and was belter 
acquainted with the ways of Picaros than 
the manners of the Gitanos, which he evi- 
dently only knew by report: there are some 
who are of opinion that, at one period of 
his life, that or his temporary disappearance, 
he officiated as alguazil in one or other of 
the second class cities of Spain. This sup- 
position appears by no means improbable, 
and if adopted, it affords a clue to the sur- 
prising knowledge o^ Yxewefco^^V^^^^^sw^ 
he developes \ti lYie enVta-ot^voarj iXw| ^ 
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Rinconete aud CorUdillo. So much for Cer- 
vantes. 

There exists in the Spanish language a 
book, entitled Alonso, servant of many mas- 
ters, composed by the Doctor Geronimo de 
Alcala, native of the city of Segovia, wlio 
flourished about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century; perhaps, with the single 
exception of the grand work of Cervantes, 
there is no novel in existence which can 
compete with it for grave quiet humour, while 
for knowledge of the human mind and acute 
observation, we do not believe that its equal 
is to be found. Gil Bias, which, by the by, 
is a piratical compilation from the works of 
the old Spanish novelists, executed, it is true, 
with great tact and discernment, sinks im- 
measurably below the Alonso of the Sego- 
vian Doctor, who is made to serve all kinds 
of masters, from the sacristan of the church 
in an obscure village in Old Castile, to the 
proud Fidalgo of Lisbon ; and by the gene- 
rality of whom he is discarded on account of 
his great talkativeness, and the disposition 
which he exhibits to criticise their filings. 

At last he enters a convent as donado, or 
lay brother, where, for a long time, he enjoys 
the particular favour of the Father Vicar, 
whom, however, he eventually offends, like 
the rest, by the great freedom of discourse 
in which he indulges. He is formally read 
out of the society, and wanders about until 
he reaches one of those mountain-forests for- 
merly abounding in Spain, where he falls into 
the hands of Gitanos, Whom he describes in 
a manner which almost induces the belief 
that the author had himself lived amongst 
these people, so true, so vivid is the colour- 
ing. Here follow extracts. / 

** I had wandered little more than a league 
through the thickets, when I saw a great 
quantity of smoke arising not far from the 
place where I was, and concluding, like a 
good philosopher, that where there was smoke 
there m'ust be fire, and if fire there must be 
people to kindle it, I endeavoured to direct 
my steps towards it, for it was now near 
nightfall, and the wind blew bitterly keen. 
1 had no occasion however, to walk very far, 
as I suddenly felt myself seized by the shoul- 
ders ; whereupon turning my head, I found 
myself in the hands of two men, not quite so 
handsome as English or Flemings, but black 
as mulattos, badly dressed, and of particularly 
ill-favoured countenances. I bade them good 
evening with trepidation enough of heart, as 
the Lord knows, asking them what they had 
to command. Then one of them, lisping a 
little, after the Gitano fashion, told me that 1 
must go with them to their encampment to 
speak to my lord the Conde. In fine hands 
have I fallen, said I to myself, in which no 
doubt 1 shall prosper ; a pretty night is pre- 
pared for me ; however, making a virtue of 
necessity, I replied, * Well, gentlemen 
wherever you please.' They then led me 
through the thickest of the wood, between 
them* in order not to lose sight of me, and 
•Mked where wag the anima] on which I had 



come, and where I had left it. * It always 
comes with me,' said I, * for, like a devout 
•ervant of San Francisco, I am a bad rider, 
and to save myself expense, always walk.' 
In such like discourse, we arrived at the en- 
campment of the brotherhood, who were al- 
ready expecting us, being advised, by the 
whistling of my guides, of the prey thev 
were bringing, some time before we arrivoi. 
At the distance of more than a stone's throw, 
two Gypsy girls and three lads advanced to 
receive us with much rejoicing, inquiring 
whether other passengers were coming. * He 
comes alone,' said my guards, 'and if he had 
delayed a little longer, we should have Icfl 
our post, and returned empty handed.' Eager 
to know how my misfortune would end, I 
presently found myself amidst a rabble of 
near forty people, men and women, without 
reckoning boys of a reasonable age, who 
were running about amidst them as naked as 
they were born. They presented me to the 
Count, a person whom they all respected, 
and who was the judge and governor of this 
disorderly society. He received me with no 
little complaisance, and caused me to be 
stripped to the shirt, leaving me naked as 
when I left my mother's womb. My clothes 
were divided amongst the naked lads, and 

the little money I hsul amongst all 

So, without muttering one execration or 
proffering one excuse, I delivered up all my 
clothes, remaining en cuerpo ; only for de- 
cency's sake I kept a bit of a mantle, and even 
this they would not spare me, for a Gypsy 
woman coming up to me, cried, * Show me, 
show me, for with this cloth we will warm 
the belly of little Antonio, who is almost 
dying with cold." *It is good for nothing, 
I replied: * for, although it is cloth, it is very 
old, torn, and threadbare, with no nap upon 
it.* * Nap or none, it will do,' replied the 
evil hag, and without waiting for farther re* 
ply or excuse, tore it away from me. I 
wished at that moment to become a savage, 
that I might cover my nakedness and shame 
with my hair. But, without doubt, that piti- 
less woman had read the canon of Avicena, 
which says: Etiam. in vilibus summa virtus 
inest. She wished her ailing bantling to be 
cured at my expense, caring nothing what 

harm might befall me in consequence 

" At the cries of the Conde forth stepped 
Isabel with half a goat, (the other half, as I 
afterwards learned having been eaten in 
the morning,) stolen according to custom 
from the flocks of some shepherds in the 
neighbourhood ; and asking no questions as 
to what death it died, or as to its tenderness, 
they put it on a stick as a spit, and all helping 
to bring wood, of which there was abundance, 
they made an enormous fire. The goat was 
presently roasted, and without asking for 
savoury sauces, those who officiated as car- 
vers began portioning out the meat in certain 
wooden platters. All squatted down around 
a sheet, which, spread on the ground, served 
as a Ule doth. The night was very dark ; 
but ftjgp was no need of li^ht, the blaze of 
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tk fire beingf sufficient to illainine three 
times mora company than that present. See- 
ior that they were supping, I went on one 
me that I might not compel them to invite 
M, whereupon a Gitana, taking from the 
fkiier one or two ribs, called to me, saying, 
'lUke this bit of meat and bread, that you 
nay not say to us, little good may it do you.' 
I was grateflil for the regale, for to tell the 
trathi as I became warm in the neighbourhood 
of the fire my appetite was beginning to sting, 
and hunger to incommode me ; so T fell to 
work on my ribs, but notwithstanding I had 
etpital teeth, I could make no impression, 
Bor indeed could the best Irish harrier have 
broken them, so hard they were. But my 
companions making no ceremony, ate of 
their she-goat or he-goat, just as if it were a 
fiit and tender capon, and from time to time 
swallowed down a pitcher of water, for wine 
was not used in this fraternity, being con- 
sidered as too expensive. I looked on and 
praised the Lord, seeing that what I could 
not eat was so savoury and palatable to these 
poor wretches; for notwithstanding their food 
was carrion swallowed at so late an hour, 
and their drink not wine, but brackish hard 
water, being enough to make the most robust 
animal burst; still the old men, women, and 
children were strong, with hale colour on 
their countenances and vigour in all their ac- 
tions, as much so as if their health had been 
the subject of their particular solicitude. . . 
It was already past midaight when the frater- 
nity began to betake themselves to rest, some 
of them reclining their backs against the pine 
trees, and others stretching themselves on 
any few clothes wiiich they chanced to have ; 
Ii who was beset by imaginations many and 
various, served as a vigilant sentinel, tending 
the fire, and adding to it frequently new ma- 
terials that it might not go out, for without 
its warmth I should certainly have arrived at 
the portals of death. I was busied in this oc- 
cupation more than five hours, until morning 
came, as slow in giving its light as desired 
by me. I began to take comfort when 1 saw 
the darkness passing away, and the sky che- 
qaered with different colours, and forthwith 
sought for something to cover my sodden 
flesh, and it pleased Grod to show me some 
sheep skins, which, turned with the wool in- 
side, I commenced fastening to my body with 
some pieces of cord. 

" The sun was already illuming the lowest 
kills when these barbarians began to rouse 
themselves from their slumbers. Gracious 
providence ! though it had not left off rain- 
ing, more or less, for eleven hours, and 
though they had nothing to shelter and de- 
fend them from the inclemency of the cold, 
they had slept as calmly and quietly as if on 
beds of down. True it is that custom be- 
came to them nature, and to remove them 
from this species of life would have been 
death. Seeing that I had made of myself a 
portrait of the Baptist, with my arms and legs 
uncovered, all who saw me be^fan to loogh, 
pnimng mj iadimtry, for by accommodating 



myself to circumstances' I had given a proof 
of my skill ; it however availed me but little, 
for one of the Git4nas, uttering many cries, 
and threatening me with many abusive words, 
bade me instantly take off my new dress, it 
being the rug on which she was wont to sleep. 
I saw that she was right, as I had made my- 
self master of another person's property, and 
instantly stripped myself of that disguise, 
remaining naked as before. Two days I con- 
tinned in this state, and might have continued 
for many more but for the death of a Gitino, 
who being very infirm and excessively old, 
paid the debt' to which he was condemned 
from the moment of his birth. 

"Two fellows made a deep hole or grave, 
where they left the body of the defunct un- 
covered, casting in with it some loaves apd 
a little money, as if he needed it for the 
journey of the next world. Then the Gi ta- 
nas walked past, two by two, with hair dis- 
hevelled and scratching their visages, and 
she who made her nails most bloody performed 
her duty best, according to their idea. In 
the rear came the men calling on the saints, 
and principally on the divine Baptist, for 
whom they entertain an especial devotion, 
entreating him with loud cries, as if he were 
deaf, to help the dead, and to obtain pardon 
for his sins. When they were hoarse with 
shouting, they were proceeding to cast the 
earth over him ; but I prayed them to stay 
awhile whilst I said two words. They 
granted my request, and I with the greatest 
humility addressed them in the following 
manner 

** What I said appeared reasonable to all, 
and it was certainly strange that amongst so 
many there was none to contradict me. They 
told me to strip him ; and I very obediently 
took from the dead man his dress, with which 
I covered my body, becoming in garb, if not 
in disposition and manners, like the other 
Gypsies. I returned the body to its grave; 
and covering it with earth, lefl it until the 
day of judgment, when it will come forth to 
its account, like all the rest of us." 



CHAPTER VL 

THB COMUNBROS. — GUEVARA. — THE TWO PA- 
DILLAS. — MART PADILLA AND HER HAO.— 
CANNIBALISM. — FAJARDO. — ANECDOTES.— 
GHILD-STEALINO. — CONNEXION OF THB OI* 
TANOS WITH THE MOORS OF BAEBART. 

Few foreigners have heard of the Comu- 
neros of Spain; yet the civil war between the 
Comuneros and Royalists, or the party of 
Carlos the First, generally known in £urope 
by the name of Charles the Fifth, is one of 
the most remarkable events in Spanish his- 

toiy. 

Charles the Fifth, the Austrian, who rm- 
cended the throne of S^a.m «l \»fox« «.\.\\^\\s^^^ 
brought with Vviin «t cio^^ o1 tofeMS^WK>Bi 
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whose advice and opinions his actions, for 
some years, were much influenced. The ra- 
pacity and insolence of these followers highly 
incensed the people, and especially the proud 
Castilian nobles. Resistance to the royal au- 
thority was determined upon ; a league was 
formed, and those who composed it were 
cfdled Comuneros, or individuals united in a 
common cause. This league had its ramifi- 
cations throughout Spain, but its focus was 
in Old Castile, and there principally was the 
battle fought. The Royalists and foreigners 
finally triumphed, but in a manner which did 
them little honour. Their soldiers were fierce 
and savage enough to all purpose, but their 
swords and lances proved of less service to 
the ro^al cause than the preaching and ha- 
ranguing of certain friars, who were sent 
amon^t the Comuneros for the purpose of 
breeding dissension, in which they to a con- 
siderable extent succeeded. 

It is said that the Comuneros wished to 
have established a kind of republic, after the 
manner of the Italian states : the scheme was 
perhaps chimerical, yet some of the best and 
bravest spirits in Spain were engaged in it, 
the most celebrated of wbom were Juan de 
Padilla, and the Bishop of Zamora. The Co- 
muneros, who still held together, were at last- 
worsted in a decisive combat on the plains of 
Yillalar, where tbeir chiefs were taken pri- 
soners, after a desperate combat, and almost 
immediately executed. 

On this latter occasion, two examples were 
offered, one of heroic and generous feeling, 
and the other of Christian resignation, which 
are perhaps without a parallel. Juan de Pa- 
dilla was led forth to suffer on the scaffold 
with one Juan Bravo ; whereupon the latter,, 
who was a cavalier of Salamanca and an en- 
thusiastic Comunero, begged of the execu- 
tioner to decapitate him first : that I may not 
see the best gentleman in Castile put to 
death. On hearing which, Padilla exclaimed: 
** Heed not such a trifle, Juan Bravo; yes- 
terday it became us to fight like gentlemen; 
to-day it ii our duty to die like Chris- 
tians" 

But the most extraordinary of all the Co- 
muneros was a woman, and this woman was 
Donna Maria de Padilla, the wife of Juan de 
Padilla, of whom we have just been speaking. 
She was a native of Toledo, her maiden name 
was Pacheco, and she is said to have been a 
person of great beauty, and of masculine un- 
derstanding; the worst enemy of her husband 
and herself, Friar Antonio Guevara,* bears 

* This individual was originally a soldier, subsequently 
a flriar, and finally Bishop of MondoB^do, to whicli dig- 
nity be was advanced by the Emperor, for services ren- 
dered during ttie rebellion. He preached against the as 
■embled Junta of the Comuneros at Viilabraxima; and it 
is much to tbe credit of those of the ieanie that he was 
permitted to depart alive, if he really safd only one half 
of the impertinent things of which he himself boasts in 
his letters. The Bishop of Zamora, however, dismiraed. 
him with a cutting rebulie, which Guevara had not suf- 
flcinnt sense to suppress, but has related to his own im- 
mortal shame. He was a (lerson of loud voice, matchless 
inH)udeuce, and of exceeding ignorance. It is believed 
that Cervantes intended to represent Guevara by tbe in- 
•nlMt eecleaiMile«tflM Dake*s table, who abaeei tbe 
Jt^Mmf^eaUlfHfeDuk§tbiMentiagWm. 



witness to her enerey ; for, in his Familiir 
Letters,* he says, that she was the stay of 
the cause, a title of which she proved herself 
well worthy, by holding out, when all was 
lost ; and by defending Toledo, tbe capital of 
New Castile, after the husband whom she 
idolized had perished oik the scaffold in the 
adjoining province. The latter part of the 
life of this wonderful woman is enveloped in 
a strange mystery; she is said to have incited 
her husband to take a principal part in the 
rebellion, (for rebellion it certainly was,) 
from motives of ambition, with which she 
was inspired by the discourse of a being — a 
female, who was continually about her, prat- 
tling and filling her brain with fantastic vi- 
sions of future grandeur. Let us see what 
her enemy Guevara says on this point, who, 
in a letter which he addressed to her, thus 
writes : — 

•( People likewise say of you, O madam, 
that you have about you a tawny and frantic 
slave, a female who is a great sorceress ; and 
they say that she has said and affirmed, that 
within a few days you shall be called high 
and mighty lady, and your husband high- 
ness." 

It appears to us, that this mad, tawny fe- 
male, whom Guevara calls a slave, was a 
Gypsy, one of the sect of the Rommany, of 
the husbands and wives, such predictions 
having at all times formed part of the buena 
Ventura, which they are so fond of telling. 

It is singular enough that the Gitanos, who 
have so few traditions, speak of Mary Padil- 
la, in one of their magic rhymes : — 

** One of these cheeses I will give to Mary Padilla and 
to her company." 

It must be observed, however, that two 
personages of the name of Maria de Padilla 
have played a part in Spanish history. The 
first was the wife or concubine of the king 
Don Pedro, and the second the Maria Pa- 
checo, or Padilla, as she is always called, of 
whom we are now speaking. We entertain 
no doubt, however, and no individual whu at 
all understands the subject can entertain a 
doubt, that Maria Pacheco, wife of Don Juan 
de Padilla, is alluded to in this witch-rhyme 
of the Gitanos, and not the wife of the king 
Don Pedro, who waS also called Donna Ma- 
ria de Padilla. 

Maria Padilla, the wife of Don Pedro, lived 
centuries before the arrival of the Gitanos in 
Spain. This alone is a very strong argu- 
ment for the correctness of the opinion ex- 
pressed ; if we consider what slight know- 
ledge people so illiterate as the Gitanos 
could have of the unfortunate wife of Don 
Pedro, and how little any thing relating to 
her was calculated to interest this jente de 
behetriOf this disorderly rabble, who, during 
their whole sojourn in Spain, have thought 
of nothing but deceit and robbery. 

But with respect to the other Maris^ the 
Pacheco Padilla, the case is widely different. 

^EpistolaiFamiliares. Salamanca, 1578. Several of 
tlieM letteft an ndd r eee e d to tbe principal Coaura^nNi; 
imoBiitt tlmn ii ens to Marta de Pa^Ulla. 
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She lived in Gypsy times; and we have 
little hesitation in believing that she was 
eonnected with this race — fatally for herself: 
her slave ! lora y loca, tawny andfrantiC'— 
what epithets can be found more applicable 
to a Gypey^ more descriptive of her personal 
ippearance and occasional demeanour than 
these twol And then agaiu, the last scene 
in the life of Padilla, so mysterious, so unac- 
countable, unless the Gitanos were con- 
cerned* and they unquestionably were flit- 
tioff about the eventful stage at that pe- 
riod. 

The great minority of the Spanish towns, 
foreseeing perhaps the evil termination of 
the enterprise, abandoned the comunidad. 
The commercial city of Medina was burnt 
by the royal soldiery in their rage. The fate 
of Olmedo was little better. Afler the affair 
of Villalar, all the Comuneros who remained 
alive submitted, and all the cities of Spain 
presented their keys to the conquerors, with 
the exception of Toledo, where Maria Pa- 
dilla commanded, by the express desire of 
the Toledans themselves. Toledo resisted 
BO lonsf as the Padilla thought fit ; and per- 
haps this city would have chosen and imi- 
tated the fate of Numancia, if the heroic 
matron had required such a sacrifice. But 
the Padilla loved Toledo as dearly as she 
loved the cause for which her husband had 
fallen ; and perceiving that it was necessary 
either to surrender or to see Toledo razed to 
the ground, she disguised herself in the dress 
of tL female peasant, or perhaps in that of a 
Gypsy, and leading her son by the hand, 
escaped from Toledo one stormy night; and 
from that moment nothing more is known of 
her. The surrender of the town followed 
immediately afler her disappearance; 

We have said that perhaps she disguised 
herself as a Gypsy, and we certainly ^lieve 
that the tawny and frantic slave, the mighty 
lorceress, who haunted her, was a genuine 
Gitana, and that the lying prophecy attri- 
boted to her was the baji or buena venture. 
It was quite in charecter for this being to 
assist her mistress, or rather her victim, in 
making her escape, not from love, not from 
fidelity, O no ! The Gitina had no sympa- 
thy, no pity, for the busnee, or her fair boy. 
She and her gang, concealed amon^fst the 
hills, only thought of the jewels which the 
P^illa might bring with her. 

One word more on this point. The place 
where the most noisy meetings of the Co- 
muneros were held, was the village of Villa- 
brazima, which, as Martin del Rio proves, 
(an excellent authority on such a subject,) 
was one of the most constant haunts of the 
Git&nos. It is by no means improbable that 
during the events which we have related 
above, the Comuneros employed Gitanos for 
the purpose of conveying tneir correspon- 
dence, and perhaps the royalists themselves 
made use of these people — people exactly 
nited for every species of mysterious crime 
— «o that the poor nnfbrtnnate Padilla, trust- 
iag to make mr eacBp^ by aeaiis of them 
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and her frantic slave, perished with her 
young son by hokkano baro. 

If the Gitanos had any hand in the disap- 
pearance and death of the Padilla, it is the 
worst of the many evil actions which they 
have committed in Spain. 

" Los Gitanos son moy males ! — ^the Gyp. 
sies are very bad people," said the Spaniards 
of old times. They are cheats; they are 
highwaymen; they practise sorcery; and, 
lest the catalogue of their offences should be 
incomplete, a formal charge of cannibalism 
was brought against them. Cheats they 
have always been, and highwaymen, and if 
not sorcerers, they have always done their 
best to merit that appellation, by arrogating 
to themselves supernatural powers ; but that 
they were addicted to cannibalism is a mat- 
ter not so easily proved. 

Their principal accuser was Don luan de 
Quinoues, who, in the work from which we 
have already had occasion to quote, gives 
several anecdotes illustrative of their canni- 
bal propensities. Most of these anecdotes, 
however, are so highly absurd, that none but 
the very credulous could ever have vouchsafed 
them the slightest credit. This author is very 
fond of speaking of a certain juez, or judge, 
called Don Martin Fajardo^ who seems to 
have been an arrant Gypsy-hunter, and was 
probably a member of the ancient family of 
the Fajardos which still flourishes in Estre- 
madura, and with individuals of which we 
are acquainted. So it came to pass that this 
peraouage was, in the year 1629, at Jarai- 
cejo, in £stremadura, er, as it is written in 
the little book in question, Zaraizejo, in the 
capacity of judge, a zealous one he undoubt- 
edly was. 

A very strange place is this same Jarai- 
cejo, a small ruinous town or village, situated 
on a rising ground, with a very wild country 
all about it. The road from Badajoz to Ma- 
drid passes through it ; and about two leagues 
distant, in the direction of Madrid, is the 
famous mountain pass of Mirabete, from the 
top of which you enjoy a most picturesque 
view across the Tagus, which flows below, 
as far as. the huge mountains of Plasencia, 
the tops of which are generally covered with 
snow. 

So this Don Martin Fajardo, judge, being 
at Jaraiceio, laid his claw upon four Gil4- 
nos, and havincr nothing, as it appeare, to 
accuse them of, except being Gitanos, put 
them to the torture, and made them accuse 
themselves, which they did ; for, on the first 
appeal which was made to the ra6k, they 
confessed that they had murdered a female 
Gypsy in the forest of Las Gamas, and had 
there eaten her 

I am myself well acquainted with this 
same forest of Las Gamas, which lies be- 
tween Jaraicejo and Trujillo; it abounds 
with chestnut and cork trees, and is a place 
very well suited either for the purpose of 
murder or cannibalism. It will be as well 
to observe that 1 n\&\\a^ \\. v(v ^om^vK<) nrt^ 
a band of GiVBXicm, nv>\o \^:sq\axX^ ^<^stft> 
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and cooked their supper, which however did 
not consist of human flesh, but of a puch^ra, 
the ingredients of which were beef, bacon, 
garbanzos, and berdolaga, or field-peas and 
purslain, — therefore I myself can bear testi- 
mony that there is such a forest as Las 
Gamas, and that it is frequented occasionally 
by Gypsies, by which two points are esta- 
blishcd by far the most important to the his- 
tory in question, or so at least it would be 
thought in Spain, for being sure of the forest 
and the Gypsies, few would be incredulous 
enough to doubt the facts of the murder and 
cannibalism 

On being put to the rack a second time, 
the Gitanos confessed that they had like- 
wise murdered and eaten a female pilgrim in 
the forest aforesaid ; and on being tortured 
yet again, that they had served in the 8a,me 
manner, and in the same forest, a friar of the 
order of San Francisco, whereupon they 
were released from the rack and executed. 
This is one of the anecdotes of Quinones. 

And it came to pass, moreover, that the 
said Fajardo, being in the town of Montijo, 
was told by the' alcaldAi that a certain inha- 
bitant of that place had some time previous 
lost a mare ; and wandering about the plains 
in quest of her, he arrived at a place called 
Arroyo el Puerco, where stood a ruined 
house, on entering which he found various 
Gitanos employed in preparing their dinner, 
which consisted of a quarter of a human 
body, which was being roasted before* a huge 
fire: the result however we are not told: 
whether the Gypsies were angry at being dis- 
turbed in their cookery, .or whether the man 
of the mare departed unobserved. 

Quinones, in continuation, states in his 
book that he learned (he does not say from 
whom, but probably from Fajardo) that there 
was a shepherd of the city of Giiudix, who 
once lost his way in the wild sierra of Gadol : 
night came on, and the wind blew cold ; he 
wandered about until he descried a light in 
the distance, towards which he bent his way, 
supposing it to be a fire kindled by shep- 
herds; on arriving at the spot, however, 
he found a whole tribe of Gypsies, who were 
roasting the half of a man, the other half 
being hung on a cork tree : the Gypsies wel- 
comed him very heartily, and requested him 
to be seated at the fire and to sup with 
them ; but he presently heard them whisper 
to each other, "this is a fine fat fellow," 
from which he suspected that they were me- 
ditating a design upon his body ; whereupon, 
feigning himself sleepy, he made, as if he 
were seeking a spot where to lie, and sud- 
denly dartea headlong down the mountain 
side, and escaped from their hands without 
breaking his neck. 

These anecdotes scarcely deserve com- 
ment: first, we have the statements of Fa- 
jardo, the fool or knave, who tortures 
wretches, and then puts them to death for 
the crimes with which they have taxed 
themseltree whilst undergoing the agonv of 
/A9 net, probMy With the hope of obtaining 



a moments respite ; last comes the tale of 
the shepherd, who is invited by Gypsies on a I 
mountain at night to partake of a supper of | 
human flesh, and who runs away from them | 
on hearing them talk of the fatness of his j 
own body, as if cannibal robbers detected in 
their orgies by a single interloper would 
have afforded him a chance of escaping. 
Such tales cannot be true.* 

Cases of cannibalism are said to have oc- 
curred in Hungary amongst the Gypsies; 
indeed, the whde race, in that country, has 
been accused of cannibalism, to which we 
have alluded whilst speaking of the Chin- 
gany : it is very probable, however, that they 
were quite innocent of this odious practice, 
and that, the accusation had its origin in po- 
pular prejudice, or in the fact of their fool 
feeding, and their seldom rejecting carrion 
or offal of any description. 

The Gazette of Frankfort for the year 
1782, Nos. 157 and 207, states that one hun- 
dred and fifty Gypsies were imprisoned 
charged with this practice; and that the 
Empress Teresa sent commissioners to in- 
quire into the facts of the accusation, who 
discovered that they were true ; whereupon 
the Empress published a law to oblige all 
the Gypsies in her dominions to become 
stationary, which, however, had no effect. 

Upon this matter we can state nothing on 
our own knowledge. 

*'Los Gitanos son muy males; llevan 
nines hurtados a Berberia. The Gypsies 
are very bad people; they steal children and 
carry them to Barbary, where they sell them 
to the Moors" — so said the Spaniards in old 
times. There can be little doubt that even 
before the fall of the kingdom of Granada, 
which occurred|in the year 1492, the Gitanos 
had intercourse with the Moors of Spain. 
Andalusia, which has ever been the province 
where the Gitano race has most abounded 
since its arrival, was, until the edict of Philip 
the Third, which banished more than a mil- 
lion of Moriscos from Spain, principally peo- 
pled by Moors, who differed from the Spa- 
niards both in languageand religion ; by living 
even as wanderers amongst these people, 
the Git4nos naturally became acquainted 
with their tongue, and with many of their 
customs, which of course much facilitated 
any connexion which they might subse- 
quently form with the Barbaresques. Be- 
tween the Moors of Barbary and the Spa- 
niards a deadly and continued war raged for 
centuries, both before and afler the expulsion 
of the Moriscos from Spain. The Gitanos, 
who cared probably as little for one nation 
as the other, and who have no sympathy and 
affection beyond the pale of their own sect, 
doubtless sided with either as their interest 

* Tet notwithstanding that we reAise credit to these 
particular narrations of Q^iiBonea and Fajardo, actn 
of cannibalism may certainly have been perpetrated 
by the Git4uo8 of Spain in ancient times, when they 
were for the rhost part semi-savages, living amongst 
mountains and deserts, where food was hard to be pro> 
cared : fiunine may ^ve oceasionally compelled them 
to prey on hiuun flesh, u it has in modern times com- 
puled people mmuw c WUVzed th«A'w«AdeT\ntQy pales. 
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dictated, officiating as spies for both parties 
and betrajing both. 

It is likely enough that they frequently 
passed over to Barbary with stolen children 
of both sexes, whom they sold to the Moors, 
who traffic in slaves, whether white or black, 
even at the present day; and perhaps this 
kidnapping trade gave occasion to other re- 
lations. As they were perfectly acquainted, 
firom their wandering life, with the shores of 
the Spanish Mediterranean, they must have 
been of considerable assistance to the Bar- 
bary pirates in their marauding trips to the 
Spanish coast, both as guides and advisers; 
and as it was a far easier matter, and afford- 
ed a better prospect of gain, to plunder the 
Spaniards than the Moors, a people almost 
as wild as themselves, they were, on that 
account, and that only, more Moors than 
Christians, and ever willing to assist the 
former in their forays on the latter. 

Quinones observes: **The Moors with 
whom they hold correspondence let them 
ffo and come without any let or obstacle : an 
instance of this was seen in the year 1627, 
when two galleys from Spain were carrying 
assistance to Mamora, which was then, be- 
sieged by the Moors. These galleys struck 
on a shoal, when the Moors seized all the 
people on board, making captives -of the 
Christians and setting at liberty all the 
Moors, who were chained to the oar; as for 
the Gypsy galley-slaves whom they found 
amongst these last, they did not make them 
slaves, but received them as people friendly 
to them, and at their devotion ; which mat- 
ter was public and notorious." 

Of the Moors and the Gitanos we shall 
have occasion to say something in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

lAHBART AND ITS TRIBES. — BENI AROS. — 
6IDI HAjMED AU MUZA. — THE CHILDREN OF 
THE DAR-BVSHI-FAL, A SECT OF THIEVES 
AND 80RGERERS, PROBABLY *OF OTPST 
ORIGIN. 

There is no portion of the world so little 

Sown as Africa in general ; and perhaps of 
Afiica tliere is no corner with which Eu- 
ropeans are so little acquainted as Barbary, 
which nevertheless is only separated from 
the continent of Europe by a nari^ow strait of 
four leagues across. 

China itself has, for upwards of a century, 
ceased to be a land of mystery to the civilized 
portion of the world ; the enterprising chil- 
dren of Loyola having wandered about it in 
every direction, making converts to their 
doctrine and discipline, whilst the Russians 
posaeM better maps of its vast regions than 
of their own country, and lateljf, owing to 



the persevering labour and searching eye of 
my friend Hyacinth, Archimandrite of Saint 
John Nefsky, are acquainted with the num- 
ber of its military force to a man, and also 
with thQ names and residences of its civil 
servants. Yet who possesses a map of Fez 
and Morocco, or would venture to form a 
conjecture as to how many fiery horsemen 
Abderrahman, the mulatto emperor, could 
lead to the field, were his sandy dominions 
threatened by the Nazarene] Yet Fez is 
scarcely two hundred leagues distant from 
Madrid, whilst Maraks, the other great city 
of the Moors, and which also has given its 
name to an empire, is scarcely farther re* 
moved from Paris, the capital of civilization : 
in a word, we scarcely know any thing of 
Barbary, the scanty information which we 
possess being confined to a few towns on the 
sea coast; the zeal of the Jesuit himself be- 
ing insufficient to induce him to confront the 
perils of the interior, in the hopeless endea- 
vour of making one single proselyte from 
amongst the wildest fanatics of the creed of 
the Prophet Camel-driver. 

Are wanderers of the Gypsy race to be 
found in Barbary ? This is a question which 
I have frequently asked myself. Several re- 
spectable authors have, I believe, asserted the 
fact, amongst whom Adelung, who, speaking 
of the Gypsies, says, ** Four hundred years 
have passed away since they departed from 
their native land. During this ti me, they have 
spread themselves through the whole of West- 
ern Asia, Europe, and Northern Africa."* 
But it is one thing to make an assertion, and 
another to produce the grounds for making 
it. I believe it would require a far greater 
stock of information than has hitherto been 
possessed by any one who has written on the 
subject of the Gypsies, to justify him in as- 
serting positively, that afler traversing the 
west of Europe, they spread themselves over 
Northern Africa, though true it is that to 
those who take a superficial view of the mat- 
ter, nothing appears easier and more natural 
than to come to such a conclusion. 

Tarifa, they will say, the most western part 
of Spain, is opposite to Tangier, in Africa, a 
narrow sea only running between, less wide 
than many rivers. Bands, therefore, of these 
*vanderers, of course, on reaching Tarifa, 
passed over into Africa, even as thousands 
crossed the channel from France to England. 
They have at all times shown themselves ex- 
travagantly fond of a roving life. What land 
is better adapted for such a life than Africa and 
its wilds 1 What land, therefore, more likely 
to entice them 1 

All this is very plausible. It was easy 
enough for the Gitanos to pass over to Tan- 
gier and Tetuan, from the Spanish towns of 
Tarifa and Algeziras. In the last chapter I 
have stated my belief of the fact, and that 
moreover they formed certain connexions 
with the Moors of the coast, to whom it is 
likely that they occasionaUy sold children 

* MitbrLdatM, mMt Ua\L. %.^ML 
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glolen in Spun ; yet such connexion would 
by no means have opened them a passage into 
the interior of Barbary,, which is inhabited by 
wild and fierce people, in comparison with 
whom the Moors of the coast, bad. as they 
always have been, are gentle and civilized. 

To penetrate into Africa, the Gitanos would 
have been compelled to pass through the tribes 
who speak the Shilha language, and who are 
the descendants of the ancient Numidians. 
These tribes are the most untameable and 
warlike of mankind, and at the same time the 
most eoflpicious, and those who entei;tain the 

Sreatest aversion to foreigners. They are 
readed by the Moors themselves, and have 
always remained, to a certain degree, inde- 
pendent of the emperors of Morocco. They 
are the most terrible of robbers and murderers, 
and entertain far more reluctance to spill 
water, thah the blood of their fellow-creatures: 
the Bedouins, also, of the Arabian race, are 
warlike, suspicious, and cruel; and would 
not have failed instantly to have attacked 
bands of foreign wanderers, wherever they 
found them, and in all probability to have ex- 
terminated them. Now the Gitanos, such as 
they arrived in Barbary, could not have de- 
fended themselves agamst such enemies, had 
they even arrived in large divisions, instead 
of bands of twenties and thirties, as is their 
custom to travel. They are not by nature 
nor by habit a warlike race, and' would have 
quailed before the Africans, who, unlike most 
other people, engage in wars, from what ap- 

Sears to be an innate love of the cruel and 
loody scenes attendant on war. 

It may be said, that if the Gitanos were 
able to make their way from the north of 
India, from Multan, for example, the province 
which the learned consider to be the original 
dwelling-place of the race, to such an im- 
mense distance as the western part of Spain, 
passing necessarily through many wild lands 
and tribes, why might they not have pene- 
trated into the heart of Barbary, and where- 
fore may not their descendants be still there 
following the same kind of life as the Eu- 
ropean Gypsies, that is, wandering about 
from place to place, and maintaining them- 
selves by deceit and robbery ? 

But those who are acquainted but slightly 
with the condition of Barbary, are aware that 
it would be less difficult and dangerous for a 
company of foreigners to proceea from Spain 
to Multan, than from the nearest sea-port in 
Barbary to Fez, an insignificant distance. 
True it is, that from their intercourse with 
the Moors of Spain, the Gypsies might have 
become acquainted with the Arabic language, 
and might even have adopted the Moorish 
dress ere entering Barbary ; and, moreover, 
miffht have professed belief in the religion of 
Mahomet ; still they would have been known 
as foreigners, and, on that account, would 
have been assuredly attacked by the people 
of the interior, had they gone amongst them, 
who, according to the u^ual practice, would 
either have massacred Ihem, or made them 
M/sres, aad ta ahveg they woald have been 



separated. The mulatto hue of thehr coonti* 
nances would probably have insured them the 
latter fate, as all blacks and mulattos in the 
dominions of the Moor are properly slaveif 
and can be bought and sold, unless by some 
means or other they become free, in which 
event their colour is no obstacle to their ele- 
vation to the highest employments and dig- 
nities, to their ^coming pashas of cities and 
provinces, or even to their ascending the 
throne. Several emperors of Morocco have 
been mulattos. 

Above I have pointed out all the difficulties 
and dangers which must have attended the 
path of the Gitanos, had they passed from 
Spain into Barbary, and attempted to spread 
themselves over that region, as ovei* Europe 
and many parts of Asia. To these observa- 
tions I have been led, by the assertion that 
they accomplished this; and no proof of the 
fact having, as I am aware, ever been adduced; 
for who amongst those who have made such 
a statement^ has seen or conversed with the 
Egyptians of Barbary, or had sufficient inter- 
course with them, to justify him in the as- 
sertion that they are one and the same people 
as those of Europe, from whom they differ- 
about as much as the various tribes which in- 
habit various- European countries differ from 
each other. At the same time, I wish it to i 
be distinctly understood, that I am far firom ' 
denying the existence of Gypsies in various 
parts of the interior of Barbary. Indeed, I 
almost believe the fact, though the informa- 
tion which I possess is by no means of a de- 
scription which would justify me in speaking 
with full certainty; I having myself never come 
in contact with any sect or caste of people 
amongst the Moors, who not only tallied in 
their pursuits with the Rommany, but who 
likewise spoke amongst themselves a dialect 
of the language of the Roma ; nor am I aware 
that any individual worthy of credit has ever 
presumed to say that he has been more fortu- 
nate in these respects. 

Nevertheless, I repeat that I am inclined to 
believe that Gypsies virtually exist in Bar- 
bary, and my reasons I shall presently adduce; 
but I will here observe, that if these strange 
outcasts did indeed contrive to penetrate into 
the heart of that savacfe and inhospitable 
region, they could only have succeeded after 
having become well acquainted with the 
Moorish language, and when, afler a conside- 
rable sojourn on the coast, they had raised 
for themselves a name, and were regarded 
with superstitious fear; in a word, if they 
walked this land of peril untouched and un- 
scathed, it was not that they were considered 
as harmless and inoffensive people, which, 
indeed, would not have protected them, and 
which assuredly they were not ; it was not 
that they were mistaken for wandering Moors 
and Bedouins, from whom they differed in 
feature and complexion, but because, wherever 
they went, they were dreaded as the posses- 
sors of supernatural powers, and as mighty 
sorcerers. 

There is in Baxbar^ moTe Ihaw qtvq sect of 
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wanderers, which, to the cursory observer, 
might easily appear, and perhaps have ap- 
peared, in the light of legitimate Gypsies. 
For example, there are the Beni Aros. The 
proper home of these people is in certain high 
moQDtains in the ne^^hhourhood of Tetuan, 
but they are to be found roving about the 
whole kingdom of Fez. Perhaps it would be 
impossible to find, in the whole of Northern 
Africa, a more detestable caste. They are 
beggars by profession, but are exceedmgly 
addicted to robbery and murder; they arc no- 
torious drunkards, and are infamous, even in 
Barbary, for their unnatural lusts ; ffangs of 
them ^equently forcing their way into viU 
Jiges, whence they bear off all the good- 
iookiog male children. They are, for the 
most part, well made and of comely features. 
I have occasionally spoken with them ; they 
are Moors, and speak no language but the 
Arabic. 

Then there is the sect of Sidi Hamed au 
Muza, a very roving people, companies of 
whom are generally to be found in all the 
principal towns of Barbary. The men are 
expert vaulters and tumblers, and perform 
wonderful feats of address with swords and 
daggers, to the sound of wild music, which 
the women, seated on the ground, produce 
from uncouth instruments ; b]^ these means 
they obtain a livelihood. Their dress is pic- 
turesque, scarlet vest and white drawers. In 
many respects they not a little resemble the 
Gypsies ; but they are not an evil people, and 
are looked upon with much respect by the 
Moors, who call them Santons. Their patron 
saint is Hamed au Muza, and from him they 
derive their name. Their country is on the 
confines of the Sahra, or great desert, and 
tbeir language is the Shilhah, or a dialect 
thereof. They apeak but little Arabic. When 
I saw them for the first time, I believed them 
to be of the Gypsy caste, but was soon unde- 
ceived. A more wandering raoe does not 
exist, than the children of Sidi Hamed au 
Maza. They have even visited France, and 
exhibited their dexterity and agility at Paris 
and Marseilles. 

I will now say a few words concerning 
another sect which exists in Barbary, and 
will here premise, that if those who compose 
it are not Gypsies, such people are not to 
be found in North Africa, and the assertion 
hitlierto believed, that they abound there, is 
devoid of foundation. I allude to certain 
men and women, generally termed by the 
Moors, *« Those of the Dar-bushi-fal," which 
word is equivalent to prophesying or fortune- 
telling. They are great wanderers, but have 
also their fixed dwellings or villages, and 
such a place is called " Char Seharra," or 
witch-hamlet. Their manner of life, in every 



ry, and so disguise him as to sell him to hia 
very proprietor, without fear of his being 
recognised. This latter trait is quite charac-> 
teristic of the Gypsy race, by whom the same 
thing is practised m most parts of the world. 
But the Moors assert, that the duldren of 
the Dar-bushi-fal can not only change the 
colour of a horse or a mule, but likewise of 
a human being, in one night, transforming a 
white into a black, after which they sell him 
for a slave ; on which account the supersti- 
tious Moors regard them with the utmost 
dread, and in general prefer passing the night 
in the open fields, to sleeping in Iheir ham- 
lets. They are said to possess a particular 
language, which is neither Shilhah nor Ara- 
bic, and which none but themselves under- 
stand; from all which circumstances J am 
led to believe, that the children of the Dar- 
bushi-fal are legitimate Gypsies, descendants 
of those who passed over to Barbary from 
Spain. Nevertheless, as it has never been 
my fortune to meet or to converse with any 
of this caste, although they are tolerably nu- 
merous in Barbary, I am far fi^m asserting 
that they are of Gypsy race. More enter-^ 
prising individuals than myself may, perhaps, 
establish the fact. Any particular language 
or jargon which they speak anu>ngst thein^ 
selves, will be the best criterion. The word 
which they employ for " water," would de- 
cide the point; for the Dal^4m■hi-fal are not 
Gypsies, if, in their peculiar speech, they 
designate that blessed element and article 
most necessary to human existenoe, by aught 
else than the Sanscrit term «* Pani,*' a word 
brought by the race from sunny Ind, and es- 
teemed, so holy that they have never pre- 
sumed to modify it. 

The following is an account of the Dar- 
bushi-fiil, given roe by a Jew of Fez, who 
had travelled much in Barbary, and which [ 
insert almost literally as I heard it from his 
mouth. Vanous other individuals. Moors, 
have spoken of them in much ihe same 
manner. 

** In one of my ioumeys I passed the night 
in a place called Mulai-Jacub Munsur. 

'* Not far from this place is a Char Seharra, 
or witch-hamlet, where dwell those of the 
Dar-bushi-fal. These are very evil people, 
and powerful enchanters ; for it is well known 
that if any traveller stop to sleep in their Char, 
they will with their sorceries, if he be a 
white man, turn him as black as a coal, and 
will afterwards sell him as a negro. Horses 
and mules they serve in the same manner, 
for if they are black, they will turn them red, 
or any other colour which best may please 
them ; and although the owners demand jus- 
tice of the authorities, the sorcerers always 
come off best. They have a language which 



other countries ; they are wanderers during 
the greatest part of the year, and subsist 
principally by pilfering and fortune-telling. 
They deal much in mules and donkeys, and 
it is believed, in Barbary, that they can change 



respect, resembles that of the Gypsies of they use among themselves, very different 



from all other languages, so much so that it 
is impossible to understand them. They are 
very swarthy, quite as much so as mulattos, 
and their faces are exceedingly lean. As for 
their legs, they are like reeds ; and when they 



the cdlour of any animal by means of sorce-jrun, the devil himself cautvot ov^xxAkW^ \.V\^^»i. 
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They tell Dar-buBhi-ft] with flour; ftey fill 
& piftte, and then they are 'able to tell you 
any thing you ask them. They likewise tell 
it wilb a ihoej they put it in their moiilh, 
and then they will recall to your memory 
• eveiy aotion of your life. They likewise 
tell Dar-bushi'&l with oil ; and indeed are, 
in every reepect, moit powerful Hoicerers. 

"Two women, once on a time, come to 
Fez, bringing with tbem an exceedingly white 
donkey, which they placed in the middle of 
the square called I^ el Bali ; they then 
killed it, and cut it into upwards of thirty 
pieces. Upon the ground there was mnch 
of the donlcey's Qlth and dung; some of this 
they took in their hands, when it straight ns. 
sumed the appearance of freahdatea. There 
were Boma people who were greedy enc 
to put these dates into their mouths, 
then they found ibat it was dung. These 
women deceived me, amongvt the rest, v 

a dale; when I put it into my month, lo 

behold it was the donkey's dung. Afterthey 
had collected much money from the specta- 
tors, one of them took a needle, and 
into the tail of the donkey, crying, ' Arrlie 
U dar,' (Get home,) whereupon the donkey 
instantly rose up, and set off running, kicking 
every now and then most fiiriouslyi and it 
was remarked, that not one single truce of 
blood remained upon the ground, juet aa if 
they had done nothing to it. - Both theee 
women were of the very same Char Seharra 
which I have already me(itioned. They like- 
wise took paper, and cut it into the ihape of 
a peseta, and a dollar, and a half dollar, until 
they had made many peaolas and dolls 
then they put them into an earthen pi 
a fire, and when they took them out, they 
appeared just fresh from the stamp, and with 
such money these people buy all they wa 

" There was a friend of my grandfai 
who came frequontly to our house, who 
in the habit of making this money. One day 
ho took me with him to buy white ailk ; and 
when they had shown him some, he Look the 
silk in his hand, and pressed it to his mouth, 
and then 1 saw that the ailk, which was be- 
fore white, had become green, even as grass. 
The' master of the shop said, 'Pay me for 
my silk.' 'Of what colour was your silkl' 
hedenianded. ' White.'saidtheraan; where- 
upon, turning round, he cried, 'Good peopli 
behold the white silk is green;' and so h 
got a pound of silk for nothing; and he also 
was nf the Char Seharra. 

"They sre very evQ people indeed, and the 
Emperor himself is afraid of them. Thi 
poor wretch who falls into their hands hai 
causeto rue; they always go badly dressed, am 
exhibit every appearance of misery, though 
they are far from being miserable. Such 
\he life they lead." 

There is, of course, eome exameraticn in 
the above acconnt of the Dar-boshi-fal ; yet 
there is little reason to doubt that there is a 
foundation of truth in all the facts stated. 
The belief that the^ are enabled, by anrcery, 
to change a white into a Uack man, had its 



origin In the great skill which they puaen 

alteriag the appearance of a bone or a 

le, and ^ving it another colour. Their 

inging white into green silk is a very simple 

trick, niid is accomplished by dexterously 

ibstiiiiting one thing fbr another. Had the 

lan of the Dar-buahNfal been searched, tbe 

'bile silk would have been found upon him. 

'he (jypeiea, wherever they are found, are 

fond of this species of tnita. In Germany, 

iple, tbey go to the wine shop with 

two pitclierseiactlyeimilar,onein their hand 

empty, and the other beneath their cloaks, 

filled with water; when the empty pitcher is 

filled with wine they pretend to be dissatisfied 

with the quality; or to have no money, but 

rive to substitute the pitcher of walerin 

itead, which the wine seller generally 

snatches up in anger, and pours the contents 

bnck, as he thinks, into the butt — but it is 

t, wine but water which he pours. With 

ipect to the donkey, which appeared to Ix 

t in pieces, but which aderwards, beiug 

pricked in the tail, got up and ran home, 1 

' ve little to say, but that I have mysrlf seen 

nost as strange things without believing 

Borcefy. 

As fur the dates of dung, and the paper 
money, they are mere feats of legerdemain. 
' epeat, that if legitimate Gypsies really 
. in Barbary, they are the men and wo- 
of the Dar-hushi-&L 
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Chwomanot, orthe divination of the hand, 
, according to the orthodox theory, the de- 
termining from oerlsin lines upon the hand 
the quality of the physical and intellectual 
powers of the poBsessor. 

The whole science is based upon the five 
principal lines in the hand, and the triangle 
which they form in the palm. These lines, 
which have all their particularand appropriate 
names, and tbe principal of which is called 
" the line of life," are, if we may believe those 
who have written on the subject, connected 
with the heart, with the genitals, with the 
hraiu, with the liver or stomach, and the head. 
Tortcblanca,* in his curious andlearued book 
on magic, obaerves, "In judging these linea 
yoi! must pay attention to their substance, 
colour, and continuance, together with the 
dispnaitioD of the correspondent member; 
for, if the line be well and clearly described, 
and is of a vivid colour, without being inter- 
mitted or puncturii infecta, it denotes the 
• TunbMnca 4a Uigln, iSn. 
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good oomplezion and virtue of its member, 
tccording to Aristotle. 

" So that if the line of the heart be found 
sufficiently long and reasonably deep, and not 
crossed by other accidental lines, it is an in- 
Mible sign of the health of the heart and the 
great virtue of the heart, and the abundance 
of spirits and good blood in the heart, and ac- 
cordingly denotes boldness and liberal genius 
for every work.* 

In like manner, by means of the hepatal 
line, it is easy to form an accurate judgment 
u to the state of a person's liver, and of his 
powers of digestion, and so on with respect 
to all the other organs of the body. 

After having laid down all the rules of chi- 
romancy with the utmost possible clearness, 
the sage Torreblanca exclaims : ** And with 
these terminate the canons of true and catholic 
chiromancy ; for as for the other species by 
which people pretend to divine concerning 
the affiiirs of life, either past or to come, dig- 
nities, fortunes, children, events, chances, 
dangers, &c., such chiromancy is not only 
reprobated by theologians, but by men of law 
and physic, as a foolish, false, vain, scan- 
dalous, futile, superstitious practice, smell- 
ing much of divinery and a pact with the 
devil." 

Then, after mentioning a number of erudite 
and enlightened men of the three learned 
professions, who have written against such 
absurd superstitions, amongst whom he cites 
Martin Del Rio, he falls foul of the Gypsy 
wives in this manner: ".A practice turned to 
profit by the wives of that rabble of abandoned 
miscreants whom the Italians call Cingari, 
the Latins Egyptians, and we Gitanps, who, 
notwithstanding that they are sent by the 
Turks into Spain for the purpose of acting as 
spies upon the Christian religion, pretend 
that they are wandering over the world in ful- 
filment of a penance enjoined upon them, part 
of which penance seems to be the living by 
fraud and imposition/' And shortly after- 
wards he remarks : "Nor do they derive any 
authority for such a practice from those words 
in Exodus,'*' *et quasi signuca in manutua,' as 
that passage does not treat of chiromancy, 
but of the festival of unleavened bread ; the 
observance of which, in order that it might 
be memorable to the Hebrews, the sacred his-' 
torian said should be as a sign upon the hand; 
a metaphor derived from those who, when 
they wish to remember any thing, tie a thread 
round their finger, or put a ring upon it; and 
still less I ween does that chapter of Jobf 
speak in their favour, where is written, *Qui 
in manu hominis signat, ut norint omnes 
opera sua,' because the divine power is meant 
thereby which is preached to those here be- 
low : for the hand is intended for power and 
magnitude, Exod. chap. xiv.,t ^^ stands for 
free will, which is placed in a man's hand, 

* Exodui, chap. ziii. v. 9. « And it shall be for a sign 
nato thee opon thy hand." Eng. Trans. 

t No cbapcer in the boolc of Job contains any such 
Terse. 

t ** And the children of Israel went out with a high 
hand ** £zodtu, chap. ziv. v. 8. Eug. Trans* 



that is, in his power. Wisdom, chapter 
xxxvi. * In manibus abscondit lacem,' "* &c. 
&c. &c. 

No, no, good Torreblanca, wo know per- 
fectly well that the witch- wives of Multan, 
who for the last four hundred years have been 
running about Spain and other countries, 
telling fortunes by the hand, and deriving 
good profit from the same, are not counte- 
nanced in such a practice by the sacred 
volume; we yield as little credit to their chi- 
romancy as we do to that which you call the 
true and catholic, and believe that the lines 
of the hand have as little connexion with the 
events of life as with the liver and stomach, 
notwithstanding Aristotle, who you forget 
was a heathen, and knew as little and cared 
as little for the scriptures as the Gitanos, 
whether male or female, who little reck what 
sanction any of their practices may receive 
from authority, whether, divine or human, if 
the pursuit enable them to provide sufficient 
for the existence, however poor and miserable, 
of their families and themselves. 

A very singular kind of women arc the Gi- 
tanas, far more remarkable in most points 
than their husbands, in whose pursuits of low 
cheating and petty robbery there is little ca- 
pable of exciting much interest ; but if there 
be one being in the world who, more than 
another, deserves the title of sorceress, (and 
where do you find a word of greater romance 
and more thrilling interest?) it is the Gypsy 
female in the prime and vigour of her age and 
ripeness of her understanding — the Gypsy 
wife, the mother of two or three children. 
Mention to me a point of devilry with which 
that woman is not acquainted. She can at 
any time, when it suits her, show herself as 
expert a jockey as her husband, and he ap- 
pears to advantage in no other character, and 
is only eloquent when descanting on the 
merits of some particular animal; but she 
can do much more; she is a prophetess, though 
she believes not in prophecy; she is a physi- 
cian, though she will not taste her own phil- 
ters ; she is a procuress, though she is not to be 
procured ; she is a singer of obscene songs, 
though she will suffer no obscene hand to touch 
her; and though no one is more tenacious of the 
little she possesses, she is a cut-purse and a 
shop-lifter whenever opportunity shall offer. 

In all times, since we have known any thing 
of these women, they have been addicted to 
and famous for fortune-telling ; indeed, it is 
their only ostensible means of livelihood, 
though they have various others which they 
pursue more secretly. Where and how they 
first learned the practice we know not ; they 
may have brought it with them from the East, 
or they may have adopted it, which is less 
likely, after their arrival in Europe. Chiro- 
mancy, from the most remote periods, has 
been practised in all countries. Neither do 
we know, whether in this practice they were 
ever guided by fixed and certain rules ; the 
probability, however, is, that they were not, 
and that they never followed it but as a means 

* No aucl) verae ia lotetouii^\u\3eA\M«k^\&ftXi\Vn!A^. 
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of fraud and robbery; certainly, amongst all 
the professors of this art that ever existed, no 
people are more adapted by nature to turn it 
to account than these females, call them by 
whatever name you will, Gitanas, Ziganas, 
Gypsies, or Bohemians; their forms, their 
features, the expression of their countenances 
are ever wild and Sibylline, frequently beau- 
tiful, but never mlgar. Observe, for example, 
the Gitana, even her of Seville. 

She is standing before the portal of a large 
house in one of the narrow Moorish streets of 
the capital of Andalusia: through the grated 
iron door, she looks in upon the court ; it is 
paved with small marble slabs of almost snowy 
whiteness ; in the middle is a fountain dis- 
tilling limpid water, and all around there is a 
profusion of macetas, in which flowery plants 
and aromatic shrubs are growing, and at each 
corner there is an orange tree, and the per- 
fume of the azabar may be distinguished ; you 
hear the melody of birds from a small aviary 
beneath the piazza which surrounds the court, 
which is surmounted by a toldo or linen awn- 
ing, for it is the commencement of May, and 
the glorious sun of Andalusia is burning with 
a splendour too intense for his rays to be 
borne with impunity. It is a fairy scene such 
as no where meets the eye but at Seville, or 
perhaps at Fez and Shiraz, in the palaces of 
the Sultan and the Shah. The Gypsy looks 
through the iron-grated door, and bieholds, 
seated near the fountain, a richly dressed 
dame and two lovely delicate maidens ; they 
are busied at their morning's occupation, in- 
tertwining with their sharp needles the gold 
and silk on the tambour ; several female at- 
tendants are seated behind. The Gypsy 
pulls the bell, when is heard the soft cry of 
*^ Quien es ;" the door, unlocked by means of 
a string, recedes upon its hingee, when in 
walks the Gitana, the witch-wife of Multan, 
with a look such as the tiger-cat casts when 
she stealeth from her jungle unto the plain. 

Yes, well may you exclaim " Ave Maria 
purisima," ye dames and maidens of Seville, 
as she advances towards you ; she is not of 
yourselves, she is not of your blood, she or 
her fathers hare walked to your clime from a 
distance of three thousand leagues. She has 
come from the far East, like the three en- 
chanted kings to Cologne; but unlike them 
she and her race have come with hate and 
not with love. She comes to flatter, and to 
deceive, and to rob, fbr she is a lying pro- 
phetess, and a she Thug ; she will greet you 
with blessings which will make your hearts 
rejoice, but your heart's blood would freeze, 
could you hear the curses which to herself 
she murmurs against you ; for she says, ** that 
in her children's veins flows the dark blood 
of the * husbands,' whilst in those of yours 
flows the pale tide of the savages," and there- 
fore she would gladly set her foot on all your 
corses first poisoned by her hands. For all 
her love — and she can love— is for the Romas ; 
and all her hate — and who can hate like her? 
— is for the Busnees ; for she says that the 
world would be a fair world were there no 



Busnees, and if the Roinamilui could beH 
their kettles undisturbed at tiie foot of tiie 
olive trees ; and therefore she would kill them * 
all if she could and if she dared. She neter 
seeks the houses of the Busnees but for the 
purpose of prey; for the wild animals of the 
sierra do not more abhor the sight of man, 
than she abhors the countenances of the Bus- 
nees. She now comes to prey upon you and 
to scoff at you . Will you believe her words ? 
Fools ! do you think that the being before ye 
has any sympathy for the like of you 1 

She is of the middle stature, neither strongly 
nor slightly built, and yet her every movement 
denotes agility and vigour. As she stands 
erect before you, she appears like a iilcon 
about to soar, and you are almost tempted to 
believe that the power of volition is hers ; and 
were you to stretch forth your hand to seize 
her, she would spring above the house-tops 
like a bird. Her face is oval, and her features 
are regular but somewhat hard and coarse, 
fbr she was born amongst rocks in a thicket, 
and she has been wind-beaten and sun- 
scorched for many a year, even like her pa- 
rents before her ; there is many a speck upon 
her cheek, and perhaps a scar, but no dimples 
of love ; and her brow is wrinkled over, though 
she is yet young. Her complexion is more 
than dark, for it is almost that of a mulatto; 
and her hair, which hangs in long locks on 
either side of her face, is black as a coal, and 
coarse as the tail of a horse, from which it 
seems to have been gathered. 

There is no female eye in Seville can sup- 
port the glances of hers, so fierce and pene- 
trating, and yet so artful and sly, is the ex- 
pression of their dark orbs ; her mouth is fine 
and almost delicate, and there is not a queen 
on the proudest throne between Madrid and 
Moscow who might not, and would not, envy 
the white and even rows of teeth which adora 
it, which seem not of pearl but of the purest 
elephant's bone of Multan. She comes not 
alone ; a swarthy two-year old bantling clasps 
her neck with one arm, its naked body half 
extant from the coarse blanket which, drawn 
round her shoulders, is secured at her bosom 
by a skewer. Though tender of age it looks 
wicked and sly, like a veritable imp of Roma. 
Huge rings of false gold dangle from wide 
slits in the lobes of her ears ; her nether gar- 
ments are rags, and her feet are cased in 
hempen sandals. Such is the wandering Gi- 
tana, such is the witch-wife of Multan, who 
has come to spae the-fortune of the SeviUian 
countess and her daughters. 

** O may the blessing of Egypt light upon 
your head, you high-born lady! (May an 
evil end overtake your body, daughter of a 
Busnee harlot !) and may the same blessing 
await the two fair roses of the Nile here 
flowering by your side! (May evil Mooi|i seize 
them an^ carry them across the water !) O 
listen to the words of the poor woman who 
is come from a distant country; she is of a 
wise people, though it has pleased the God 
of the sky to punish them for their sins by 
sending them to wander through the world. 
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Thej denied shelter to the Majari, whom you 
call the queen of heaven, and to the Son of 
God, when they flew to the land of Egypt, 
before the wrath of the wicked king ; it is 
said that they even refused them a draught 
of the sweet waters of the great river when 
the blessed two were athirat. O you will 
say that it was a heavy crime ; and truly so 
it was, and heavily has the Lord punished the 
Egyptians. He has sent us a-wandering, 
poor as you see, with scarcely a blanket to 
cover us. O, blessed lady, (accursed be tliy 
dead as many as thou mayest have,) we have 
no money to purchase us bread; we have 
only our wisdom with which to support our- 
selves and our poor hungry babes ; when Grod 
took away their silks from the Egyptians, 
tnd their gold from the Egyptians, he left 
them their wisdom as a resource that they 
might not starve. O who can read the stars 
like the Egyptians ? and who can read the 
linoe of the palm like the Egyptians! The 
poor woman read in the stars that there was 
8 rich Ventura for all of this fiK>odiy house, so 
she followed the bidding of the stars and 
came to declare it. O, blessed lady, (I defile 
thy dead corse,) your husband is at Granada, 
fighting with king Ferdinand against the wild 
Gorohai ! (May an evil ball smite him and 
Rplit his head!) Within three months he 
shall return with twenty captive Moors, round 
the neck of each a chain of gold. (God grant 
that when he enter the house a beam may 
lall upon him and crush him !) And within 
nine months afler his return God shall bless 
you with a fair chabo, the pledge for which 
you have sighed so long! (Accursed be the 
salt placed in its mouth in the church when 
it is baptized !) Your palm, blessed lady, 
your palm, and the palms of all I see here, 
that I may tell you all the rich ventura which 
19 hanging over this good house; (May evil 
lightning fall upon it and consume it !) but 
first let me sing you a song of Egypt, that 
the spirit of the Chowahanee may descend 
more plenteously upon the poor woman." 

Her demeanour now instantly undergoes a 
change. Hitherto she has been pouring forth 
a lying and wild harangue, without much 
flurry or agitation of manner. Her speech, 
it is true, has been- rapid, but her voice has 
never been raised to a very hiofh key; but she 
now stamps on the ground, and placing her 
hands on her lips, she moves quickly to the 
right and left, advancing and retreating in a 
side-long direction. Her glances become 
more fierce and fiery, and her coarse hair 
stands erect on her head, stiff as the prickles 
of the hedgehog ; and now she commences 
clapping her hands, and uttering words of an 
unknown tongue, to a strange and uncouth 
tune. The tawny bantling seems inspired 
with the same fiend, and, foaming at the 
month, utters wild sounds, in imitation of 
its dam. Still more rapid become the side- 
long movements of the Gitana. Movements! 
she springs, she bounds, and at every bound 
she is a yard above the ground. She no 
longer bears the child in her bosom; she 



plucks it fVom thence, and fiercely brandishes 
it alofl, till at last, with a yell, she tosses it 
high ink) the air, like a ball, and then, with 
neck and head thrown back, receives it, as 
it falls, on her hands and breast, extracting 
ft cry from the terrified beholders. Is it pos- 
sible she can be singingi Yes, in the wildest 
style of her people ; and here is a snatch of 
the song, in the language of Roma, which 
she occasionally screams. 

" En los sastos do yeaque plai me diquilo, 
DoscusaBaB de Konacai ter61o,— 
Corojal diqu61o abillar, • 

Y ne asiilo chapescar, chapescar.** 

** On the top of a mountain I stand. 
With n crown of red gold in my band,— 
Wild Moors come trooping o'er the lea, 
O how from their fury shall [ flee, fleo, flee? 
O how from their fury shall I flee ?" 

Such was the Gitana m the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and much the same is she 
now in the days of Isabel and Christina. 

Of the Gitana^ and their practices, I shall 
have much to say on a future occasion, when 
speaking of those of the present time, with 
many of whom I have had no little inter- 
course. All the ancient Spanish authors who 
mention these women, speak of them in un- 
measured terms of abhorrence, employing 
against them every abusive word contained in 
the language in which they wrote. Amongst 
other vile names, they have been called har- 
lots, though perhaps no females on earth are, 
and have ever been, more chaste in their own 
persons, though at all times willing to en- 
courage licentiousness in others, from a hope 
of gain. It is one thing to be a procuress, 
and anotiier to be a harlot, though the former 
has assuredly no reason to complain, if she 
be confounded with the latter. " The GKta- 
nas,'* says Doctor Sancho dc Moncado, in 
his discourse concerning the Gypsies, which 
I shall presently lay before the reader, ** are 
public harlots, common, as it is said, to all 
the Gitanos, and with dances, demeanour, 
and filthy songs, are the cause of infinite 
harm to the souls of the vassals of your 
Majesty, (Philip III.,) as it is notorious what 
infinite harm they have caused in many ho- 
nourable houses. The married women whom 
they have separated from their husbands, and 
the maidens whom they have perverted ; and 
finally, in the best of these Git4na8, any one 
may recognise all the signs of a harlot given 
by the wise king : * they are gadders about, 
whisperers, always unquiet in the places and 
corners.' "* 

The author of Alonso, he who of all the 
old Spanish writers has written most graphi- 
cally concerning the Gitanos, and I believe 
with most correctness, puts the following 
account of the Git4nas, and their fortune- 
telling practices, into the entertaining mouth 
of his hero: 

^O how many times did these Gitanas 

* Prov. chap. vii. rers. U 12. *« She ia loud and stub- 
born; her feet abide not in her house. Now is she with- 
ofit, now in the streets, aad lieth In wait at every cor- 
ner.*' Eug. TraBd. 
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•carry me along with them, for being, after 
all, women, even they have their fears, and 
were glad of me as a protector; and so they 
went through the neighbouring villages, and 
entered the houses a-begging, giving to un- 
derstand thereby their poverty and necessity, 
and then they would call aside the girls, m 
order to tell them the buena ventura, and the 
young fellows the good luck which they were 
to enjoy, never fauing in the first place to 
ask for a cuarto, or a real, in order to make 
the sign of the cross ; and with these flatter, 
ing words they got as Huich as they could, 
although, it is true, not much in money, as. 
their harvest in that article was generally 
slight ; but enough in bacon to afiford subsist, 
ence to their husbands and bantlings. I 
looked on and laughed at the simplicity of 
those foolish people, who, especially such as 
wished to be married, were as fiatisfied and 
content with what the -Gitana told them, as 
if an apostle had spoken it." 

The above description of Gitanas telling 
fortunes amongst the villages of Navarre, 
and which was written by a Spanish author 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, is, in every respect, applicable, as 
the reader will not fail to have observed, to 
the English Gypsy women.of the present day 
engaged in the same occupation in the rurai 
districts of England, where the first demand 
of the sibyls is invariably a sixpence, in order 
that they may cross their hands with silver, 
and where the same promises are made and 
as easily believed; all which, if it serves to 
confirm the opinion that in all times the prac. 
tices and habits of the Egyptian race have 
been, in almost all respects, the SHrne as at 
the present day, brings us also to the follow, 
ing mortifying conclusion, — that mental illu- 
mination, amongst the generality of mankind, , 
has made no progress at all ; as we observe 
in t])e nineteenth century the same gross 
credulity manifested as in the seventeenth, 
and the inhabitants of one of the countries 
most celebrated for the arts of civilization, 
imposed upon b^ the same stale tricks which 
served to deceive two centuries before in 
Spain, a country whose name has long and 
justly been considered as synonymous with 
every species of ignorance and barbarism. 

The same author, whilst speaking of these 
female Thugs, relates an anecdote very cha. 
racteristic of them ; a device at which they 
are adepts, which they love to employ, and 
which is generally attended with success. 
It is the more deserving attention, as an in- 
stance of the same description, attended with 
\'ery similar circumstances, occurred within 
the sphere of my own knowledge in my own 
country. This species of deceit is styled, in 
the peculiar language of the Rommany, hok- 
kano baro, or the ** great trick;** it being 
considered by the women as their most fruit- 
flil source of phmdcr. The story, as related 
by Alonso, runs as follows: 

**A band of Gitanos being in the neigh, 
bourhood of a village, one of the women 
went to a house where lived a lady alone. 



This lady was a young widow, rich, without 
children, and of very handsome person. Af- 
ter having saluted her, the Gypsy repeated 
the harangue which she had already studied, 
to the effect that there was neither bachelor, 
widower, nor married man, nobleman, nor 
gallant, endowed with a thousand graces, 
who was not dying for love of her ; and then 
continued ; ** Lady, I have contracted a great 
affection for you, and since £ know that you 
will merit the riches you possess, notwith- 
standing you live heedless of your good for- 
tune, I wish to reveal to you a secret You 
must know then, that in your cellar you have 
a vast treasure ; nevertheless you will expe- 
rience great difficulty in arriving at it, as it 
is enchanted, and to remove it is impossible, 
save and alone on the eve of St. John. We 
ar-e now at the eighteenth . of June, and it 
wants ^ve days to the twenty-third ; there- 
fore, in the meanwhile, collect some jewels 
of gold and silver^ and likewise some money, 
whatever yeu please, provided it be not cop- 
per, and provide six tapers of white or yellow 
wax, for at the time appointed I will come 
with a sister of mine, when we will extract 
from the cellar such abundance of riches, that 
you will be able to live in a style which will 
excite the envy of the whole country.** The 
Ignorant widow, hearing these words, put 
implicit confidence in the deceiver, and ima- 
gined that she already possessed all the gold 
of Arabia and the siWer of Potosi. 

** The appointed day arrived, and not more 
punctual were the two Gypsies, than anx- 
iously expected by the lady. Being asked 
whether she had prepared all as she had been 
desired, she replied in the affirmative, when 
he Gypsy thus addressed her: "You must 
know, good lady, that gold calls forth gold, 
and sUyer calls forth silver ; let us light these 
tapers, and descend to the cellar before it 
grows late, in order that we may have time 
for our conjurations.*' Thereupon the trio, 
the widow and the two Gypsies, went down, 
and having lighted the tapers and placed 
ihem in candlesticks in the shape of a circle, 
they deposited in the midst a silver tankard, 
with sonoe pieces of eight, and some corals 
tipped with gold, and other jewels of small 
value. They then told the lady that it was 
necessary for them all to return to the stair- 
case by which they had descended to the 
cellar, and there they uplifted their hands, 
and remained for a short time as if engaged 
m prayer. 

^* The two Gypsies then bade the widow 
wait for them, and descended again, when 
they commenced holding a conversation, 
speaking and answering alternately, and al- 
tering their voices in such a manner that five 
or six people appeared to be in the cellar. 
<* Blessed be little St. John,** said one, «< will 
it be possible to remove the treasure which 
you keep hidden herel** •'O yes, and with 
little more trouble it shall be yours," replied 
the Gypsy sister, altering her voice to a thin 
treble, as if it proceeded from a child four or 
five years old. In the mean time, the lady 
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remained Astonished, expecting the promised 
riches and the two Gitanas presently coming 
to her, said, *' Come up, lady, for our desire 
is upon the point of being gratified. Bring 
now the best petticoat, gown, and mantle 
which you have in your chest, that I may 
dress myself, and appear in other guise to 
what £ do now.'* The simple woman, not 
perceiving the trick they were playing upon 
her, ascended with them to the door-way, 
and leaving them alone went to fetch the 
things which they demanded. Thereupon 
the two Gypsies, seeing themselves at liberty, 
and having already pocketed the gold and 
silver which had been deposited for the con- 
juration, opened the street-door, and escaped 
with all the speed they could. 

'*The beguiled widow returned laden with 
the clothes, and not finding those whom she 
had left waiting, descended into the cellar, 
when perceiving the trick which they had 
played her, and the robbery which they had 
committed in stealing her jewels, she began 
to cry and weep, but all in vain. All the 
neighbours hastened to her, and to them she 
related her misfortune, which served more to 
raise laughter and jeers at her expense, than 
to excite pity; though the subtlety of the two 
she-thieves was universally praised. These 
latter, as soon as they had got out of the 
door, knew well how to conceal themselves, 
for havJnff once reached the mountain, it was 
not possible to find them. So much for their 
dinnation, their foreseeing things to come, 
their power over the secrets of nature, and 
their knowledge of the stars." 

The Gitanas in the olden time appear to 
have not un frequently been subjected to pu- 
nishn^ent as sorceresses, and with great jus- 
tice, as the abominable trade which tJiey have 
always driven in philters and decoctions, 
certainly entitled them to that appellation, 
and to the pains and penalties reserved for 
those who practised what is generally termed 
"witchcraft." 

Amongst the crimes laid to their charge, 
connected with the exercise of occult pow- 
ers, there is one, however, of which they 
were certainly not capable, as it is a purely 
imaginary one, though if they were ever 
punished for it, they had assuredly little right 
to complain, as the chastisement they met 
was fiilly merited by practices equally malefic 
tt the crime imputed to them, provided that 
were poflsible. It was casting ike evil eye. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TBI KVIL ITE.7— CRSDVLITY OF THB JEWS 
AMD 1IOOR8. — THE JEWESS OF FEZ. — THE 
BIBLE ▲NO SET. — REMEDIES FOR THE EVIL 
ITB«— ^HE TALMUD. — SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE NORTH. 

In the Gitano language, casting the evil 
eye Lb called Querelar nastila, which simply 



means making sick, and which, according to 
the common superstition, is accomplished by 
casting an evil look at people, especially 
children, who, from the tenderness of their 
constitution, are supposed to be more easily 
blighted than those of a more mature age. 
After receiving the evil glance, they fall sick, 
and die in a few hours. 

The Spaniards have very little to say re- 
specting the evil eye, though the belief in it 
is very prevalent, especitUly in Andalusia, 
amon^t the lower orders, A stag's horn is 
considered a sood safegfuard, and on that ac- 
count, a small horn, tipped with silver, is 
frequently attached to the children's necks 
by means of a cord braided from the hair of 
a black mare's tail. Should the evil glance 
be cast, it is imagined that the horn receives 
it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such boms 
may be purchased in aome of the silver- 
smitlis' shops at Seville. ^ 

The Gitanos have nothing more to say on 
this species of sorcery than the Spaniards, 
which can cause but little surprise, when we 
consider that they have no traditions, and 
can give no rational account of themselves, 
nor of the country from which they come. 

Some of the women, however, pretend to 
have the power of casting it, though if ques- 
tioned how they accomplished it, they can re- 
turn no answer. They will likewise sell re- 
medies for the evil eye, which need not be 
particularized, as they consist of any drugs 
which they happen to possess or be acquainted 
with ; the prescribers being perfectly reckless 
as to the effect produced on the patient, pro- 
vided they receive their paltry reward. 

I have known these beings offer to cure the 
glanders in a horse, (an incurable disorder,) 
with the very same powders which they offer 
as a specific for the evil eye. 

Leaving, therefore, for a tin>e, the Spa- 
niards and Gitanos, whose ideas on this sub- 
ject are very scanty and indistinct, let us turn 
to other nations amongst whom this super- 
stition exists, and endeavour to ascertain on 
what it is founded, and in what it consists. 
It is current amongst all oriental people, 
whether Turks, Ara&, or Hiodooe ; but per- 
haps there is no nation in the world amongst 
whom the belief is so firmly rooted, and from 
so ancient a period, as the Jews ; it being; a 
subject treated of, and in the gravest manner, 
by the old rabbinical writers themselves, 
which induces the conclusion that the super- 
atition of the evil eye is of an antiquity almost 
as remote aa the origin of the Hebrew race ; 
(and can we go farther back?) as the oral 
traditions of the Jews, contained and com- 
mented upon in what is called the Talmud, 
are certainly not less ancient than the in- 
spired writings of the Old Testament, and 
have unhappily been at all times regarded by 
them with equal, if not greater reverence. 

The evil eye is mentioned in Scripture, but 

of course not in the false and superstitious 

sense ; evil in the eye, which occurs in Prov. 

j xxiii. V. 6, merely denoting niggardliness and 

I iiliberality. The Hebrew woixls are ain rcK 
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and stand in contradistinction to ain toub, or 
the benignant in eye, which denotes an in- 
clination to bounty and liberality. 

The Rabbins have said, ** For one person 
who dies of sickness, there are ten who die 
by the evil eye,*' And as the Jews, espe- 
cially those of the East, and of Barbary, plAce 
implicit confidence in all that the Kabbins 
have written, we can scarcely wonder if, at 
the present day, they dread this visitation 
more than the cholera or the plague. ** The 
leech," they say **can cure those disorders, but 
who is capable of curing the evil eyeT' 

It is imagined that this blight is most easily 
inflicted when a person is enjoying himself^ 
with little or no care for the future; when he 
is reclining in the sun before his door^ or 
when he is full of health and spirits, but prin- 
cipally when he is eating and drinking, on 
which account the Jews and Moors are jea- 
lous of the appearance of strangers when they 
are taking their meals. 

The evil eye may be cast by an ugly or ill- 
favoured person, either designedly or not, and 
the same effect may be produced by an inad- 
vertent word. It is deemed very unlucky to 
say to a person diverting himself, How merry 
yoo are ; or to one whilst eating. How fat you 
are; as such persons are said to receive a 
sudden blight, and perish. Never, amongst 
Jews or Mahometans, nor indeed amongst any 
eastern people, stop to gaze on a child, or to 
caress it, for it will be thought that you are 
about to give it the evil eye. I was acquainted 
with a very handsome Jewess of Fez ; she 
had but one eye, but that one was particularly 
briUiant. On asking her how she lost its fel- 
low, she informed me that she was once stand- 
ing in the street at night-fall, when she was 
a little girl ; a Moor that was passing by sud- 
denly stopped, and said, ** Tswac Ullah, 
(Ueesed be God,) how beautiful are your eyes, 
my child!" whereupon she went into the 
house, but was presently seized with a dread- 
ful pain in the left eye, which continued during 
the night, and the next day the pupil came 
out of the socket. She added, that she did 
not believe the Moor had any intention of 
hurting her, as he gazed on her so kindly; but 
that it was very tfaoughtieds in him to utter 
words which are sure to convey evil luck. It 
is said to be particularly dangerous to eat in 
the presence of a woman, for the evil eye, if 
cast by a woman, is far more fatal and difficult 
to cure than if cast by a mam There are said 
to be various ways of curing the evil eye. The 
following is much in vogue amongst the Jews 
ofBarbary. 

When anyone fails sick of the evil eye, he 
must instantly call in to his assistance the 
man cunning in such cases. The man, on 
coming, takes either a girdle or a handker- 
chief from off his own person, and ties a knot 
at either end, then he measures three spans 
with his left hand, and at the end of these 
three he fastens a knot and folds it three times 
round his head, pronouncing this beraka, or 
blessing: <*Ben porat Josci^ ben porat a!i 
aiu;" (Jofnph is a fruitful boiigh, a fruitful 



bough bv a well ;) he then recommences raea. 
suring the girdle or handkerchief^ and if he 
finds three spans and a half, instead of the 
three which he formerly measured, he is ena- 
bled to tell the name ot the person who cast 
the evil eye, whether male or female. 

It will be as well to observe, in this stage 
of the process, that it very much resembles 
the charm of the Bible and key, by which 
many persons in England still pretend to be 
able to discover the thief when an article is 
missed. A key is placed in the Bible, at that 
part which is called Solomon's Song; the 
Bible and key are then fastened strongly to- 
gether by means of a ribbon, which is wound ■ 
round the Bible, and passed several times ^ 
through the handle of the key, which projects 
from the top of the book. The diviner then |. 
causes the person robbed to name the names r 
of any person or persons whom he may sus L 
pect. The two parties, the robbed and the ; 
diviner, then standing up, support the book f 
between them, the ends of the handle of the j 
key resting on the tips of the fore-flngers of - 
the right hand. The diviner then inquires of 
the Bible whether such a one committed the 
thefl, and commences repeating tbesixth and 
seventh verses of the eighth chapter of the 
Song ; and if the Bible and key turn round in 
the mean time, the person named is consi- 
dered guilty. This charm has been, and still 
is, the source of infinite mischief, innocent 
individuals having frequently irretrievably 
lost their character amongst their neighboiUB, 
from recourse being had to the Bible and key. 
The slightest motion of the finger, or rather 
of the nail, will cause the key to revolve, bo 
that the people named are quite at the mercy 
of the diviner, who is generally a cheat, or 
professed conjurer, and not unfrequently a 
Gypsy. In like manner, the Barbary cunning 
man, by a slight contraction of his hand, 
measures three and a half spans, where he 
first measured three, and then pretends to 
know the person who has cast the evil eye, 
having, of course, first ascertained the names 
of those with whom his patient has been lately 
in company. 

When the person who has cast the evil 
eye has been discovered by means of the 
magical process already described, the mo- 
ther, or wife, or sister of the sufferer walkd 
forth, pronouncing the jiame of the latter 
with a loud voice, and making the best of her 
way to the house of the person guilty, takes 
a little of the earth from before the frontdoor 
of the house, and a little from before the door 
of his or her sleeping apartment. Some cif 
the saliva of the culprit is then demanded, 
which must be given early in the morning be- 
fore breakfast ; then the mother, or the wife, 
or the sister, sees to the oven and takes from 
thence seven burning coals, which are slaked 
in water from the bath in which the women 
bathe. The four ingredients, earth, saliva, 
coals, and water, are then mixed together in 
a dish, and the patient is made to take three 
sips, and what remains is taken to a private 
place and buried, the person who buries it 
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having to make three paces backwards, ex- 
claiming, "May the evil eye be buried be- 
neath the earth." Such are the magic for- 
mulae practised when the person who cast the 
evil eye is known. Should the cunning man 
be unable to ascertain who the person is, they 
take a glass, and going to the door, compel 
every person who passes to drop therein a 
small portion of his saliva, which is after- 
wards mixed with the water of the bath in 
which the burning coals have been slaked, 
and either drank, as above described, or ap- 
plied to the eye or body of the patient. The 
sick man sleeps that night on his left side, 
and, when he arises in the morning, feels 
himself cured, and will nevermore be afflicted 
by it. Many people carry papers about with 
them, scrawled with hieroglyphics, which are 

?repared by the hacumim, or 6a?es, and sold, 
^hese papers, placed in a little bag and hung 
about the person, are deemed infeUible pre- 
servatives from the " ain ara." 

Let us DOW see what the Talmud itself 
says about the evil eye. The passage which 
we are about to quote is curious, not so much 
from the subject which it treats of, as in af- 
fording an example of the manner in which 
the Rabbins are wont to interpret the Scrip- 
ture, and the strange and wonderful deduc- 
tions which thev draw from words and phrases 
apparently of ue greatest simplicity. 

** Wbosoerer when about to enter into a 
ei^ is aftmid of evil eyes, let him grasp the 
tbomb of his ri?ht hand with his left hand, 
and his left hand thumb with his right hand, 
and let him cry in this manner : ' I am such 
a one, son of such a one, sprung from the 
seed of Joseph;' and the evil eyes shall not 
prevail against him. Joseph is a fruitful 
boughf m fruitful bough by a welU* ^> 
Now you should not say by a weU, but over 
an eye.f Rabbi Joseph Bar Henina makes 
the following deduction : and they shall be- 
come (the seed of Joseph) like Jishes in mul- 
titude in the midst of the earth^l Now the 
fishes of the sea are covered by the waters, 
and the evil eye has no power over them ; 
and so over those of the seed of Joseph the 
evil eye has no power." 

I have been thus difTuse upon the evil eye, 
because of late years it has been a common 
practice of writers to speak of it without ap- 
parently possessing any farther knowledge of 
the subject than what may foe gathered from 
the words themselves. 

Like most other superstitions, it is, per- 
haps, founded on a physical reality. 

I have observed, that only in hot countries, 
where the sun and moon are particularly 
dazzliDff, is the belief in the evil eye preva- 
lent. If we turn to Scripture, the wonderful 
book which is capable of resolving every 

* G^n. :A\x. 93. 

t la tba origiiial there la a play on words — It ia not 
•eeeanrj -to enter into particolaia ikrtber than to ob- 
■rrre tbit la Uie Hebrew language *' ain " means a weU, 
Mtd likewise an eye. 

X Gen. xivlii. 16. Tn ttie English Torsion the exact 
sense <^tlie inspired original is not conveyed. The de- 
■eendaati of Josepb are to increase like fish. 



mystery, I believe that we shall presently 
come to the solution of the evil eye. " The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon 
by night." Ps. cxxi. v. 6. 

Those who wish to avoid the evil eye, in- 
stead of trusting in charms, scrawls, and Rab- 
binical antidotes, let them never loiter in the 
sunshine before the king of day has nearly 
reached his bourne in the west ; for the sun 
has an evil eye, and his glance produces brain 
fevers ; and let them not sleep uncovered be- 
neath the smile of the moon, for her glance 
is poisonous, and produces insupportable 
itching in the eye, and not unfrequently 
blindness. 

The northern nations have a superstition 
which bears some resemblance to the evil 
eye, when allowance is made for circum- 
stances. They have no brilliant sun and 
moon to addle the brain, and poison the eye, 
but the gray north has its marahes, and fenny 
ground, and fetid mists, which produce agues, 
low fevers, and moping madness, and are as 
fatal to cattle as to man. Such disorders are 
attributable to elves and fairies. This super- 
stition still lingers, in some parts of England, 
under the name of elf-shot, whilst, throughout 
the north, it is called elle-skiod, and elle-vild 
(fa"iry wild.) It is particularly prevalent 
amonffst shepherds an4 cowherds, the people 
who, from their manner of life, are most ex- 
posed to the effects of the elf-shot. Those 
who wish to know more of this Bnperstitiony 
are referred to Thieles Danske Folkesagn, 
and to the botes of the Koempe Viser, or 
popular Danish Ballads* 



CHAPTER X. 

EXODUS OF THE JEWS : THAT OF THE GYP- 
SIES. — INDIFFERENCE OF THE GITAITOS 
WITH RESPECT TO RELIGION. — EZEKISLiT^ 
TALE OF EGYPTIAN DESCENT.-— QUIHOXM. 
— MELCHIOR OF GUELAMA. — ^RELIOIOVS 
TOLERANCE. — THE INQUISITOR OF COR- 
DOVA. — GITANOS AND KOBISCOS. 

When the six hundred thousand men,* and 
the mixed multitude of women and children 
went forth from the land of Egypt, the God 
whom they worshipped, the only true God, 
went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, 
to lead them the way, and by night in a pillar 
of fire to give them light ; this God who res- 
cued them from slavery, who guided them 
through the wilderness, who was their cap- 
tain in batUe, and who cast down before them 
the strongf walls which encompassed the 
towns of their enemies, this God they still re- 
member, after the lapse of more than three 
thousand years, and still worship with ado- 
ration the most unbounded. If there be one 
event in the eventful history of the Hebrews 

* Exodus, chap. zii. ▼. 37, 98. 
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which awakens in their minds deeper feelings 
of gratitude than another, it is the exodus, 
and that wonderful manifestation of olden 
mercy still serves them as an assurance that 
the Lord will yet one day redeem and gather 
together his scattered and oppressed people. 
** Art thou not the God who brous^ht us out 
of the land of bondage]" they exclaim in the 
days of their heaviest trouble and affliction. 
He who redeemed Israel from the hand of 
Pharaoh is yet capable of restoring the king- 
dom and sceptre to Israel. 

If the Rommany trusted in any God at the 
period of their exodus, they must speedily 
have forgotten him. Coming from Ind, as 
they most assuredly did, it was impossible 
for them to have known the true, and they 
must have been followers (if they followed 
any) either of Buddh, or Brahmah, those tre- 
mendous phantoms which have led, and are 
likely still to lead, the souls of hundreds of 
millions to destruction; yet they are now 
ignorant of such names, nor does it appear 
that such were ever current amongst them 
subsequent to their arrival in Europe, if in- 
deed they ever were. They brought with 
them no Indian idols, as far as we are able to 
judge at the present time, nor indeed Indian 
rites or observances, for no traces of such 
are to be discovered amongst them. 

AH, therefore, which relates to their ori- 
ginal religion is shrouded in mystery, and is 
likely so to remain. They may have been 
idolaters, or atheists, or what they now are, 
totally neglectful of worship of any kind; and 
though not exactly prepared to deny the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, as regardless 
of him as if he existed not, and never men- 
tioning his name save in oaths and blasphemy, 
or in moments of pain or sudden surprise, 
as they have heard other people do, but 
always without any fixed belief, trust, or 
hope. 

There are certainly some points of resem- 
blance between the children of Roma and 
those of Israel. Both have had an exodus, 
both are exiles and dispersed amongst the 
gentiles, by whom they are hated and de- 
spised, and whom they hafe and despise, 
under the names of Busnees and Goyim; 
both, though speaking the language of the 
Gentiles, possess a peculiar tongue, which 
the latter do not understand, and both possess 
a peculiar cast of countenance^ by which they 
may, without difficulty, be distinguished from 
all other nations ; but with these points the 
similarity terminates. The Israelites have 
a peculiar religion, to which they are fanati- 
cally attached, the Romas have none, as they 
invariably adopt, though only in appearance, 
that of the people with whom they chance 
to sojourn ; the Israelites possess the most 
authentic history of any people in the world, 
and are acquainted with and delight to re- 
capitulate aJl that has befallen their race, 
from ages the most remote ; the Romas have 
no history, they do not even know the name 
of their original Country, and the only tradi- 
tion which they possess, that of their Egyp- 



tian origin, is a false oiie, whether invented 
by themselves or others ; the Israelites are 
of all people the most wealthy, the Romas 
the most poor ; poor as a Gypsy being pro- 
verbial amongst some nations, though both 
are equally greedy of gain; and finally, though 
both are noted for peculiar craft and cunning, 
no people are more ignorant than the Romas, 
whilst the Jews have always been a learned 
people, being in possession of the oldest lite- 
rature in the world, and certainly the nioet 
important and interesting. 

Sad and weary must have been the path 
of the mixed rabble of the Romas when they 
left India's sunny land and wended their way 
to the West, in comparison with thegloriooa 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, whose 
God went before them in cloud and in fire, 
working miracles and astonishing the hearts 
of their foes. 

Even supposing that they worshipped 
Buddh or Brahmah, neither of these false 
deities could have accomplished for them 
what God effected for his chosen people, al- 
though it is true that the idea that a Supreme 
Being was watching over them, in return for 
the reverence paid to his image, mi^ht have 
cheered them *midst storm and lightning, 
'midst mountains and wildernesses, 'midst 
hunger, and drought, for it is assuredly better 
to trust even in an idol, in a tree, or a stone, 
than to be entirely godless; and the most 
superstitious hind of the Himalayan hilla 
who trusts in the Grand Foutsa iii the hour 
of peril and danger, is more wise than the 
most enlightened atheist, who cherishes no 
consoling delusion to relieve his mind, op- 
pressed by the terrible ideas of reality. 

It is evident that the Romas arrived at the 
confines of Europe without any certain or 
rooted faith, for knowing, as we do, with 
what tenacity they retain their primitive 
habits and customs, their sect being, in all 
points, the same as it was four hundred years 
ago, it appears impossible that they should 
have forgotten their peculiar god, if in any 
peculiar god they trusted. 

Though cloudy ideas of the Indian deities 
might be occasionally floating in their minds, 
these ideas, doubtless, quickly passed away 
when they ceased to behold the pagodas and 
temples of Indian worship, and were no 
longer in contact with the enthusiastic adorers 
of the idols of the East ; they passed away 
even as the dim and cloudy ideas which they 
subsequently adopted of the Eternal and His 
Son, Mary and the saints would pass away 
when they ceased to be nourished by the sight 
of churches and crosses ; for should it please 
the Almighty to reconduct the Romas to 
Indian climes, who can doubt that within half 
a century they would entirely forget all con- 
nected with the religion of the West ! Any 
poor shreds of that faith which they bore 
with them they would drop by degrees as they 
would relinquish their European garments 
when they became old, and as they relin- 
quished their Asiatic ones to adopt those of 
Europe ; no particular dress makes a part of 
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the things essential to the sect of Roma, so 
likewise no particular god and no particular 
religion. 

Where these people first assumed the name 
of Egyptians, or where that title was first 
bestowed upon them, it is difficult to de- 
termine; perhaps, however, in the eastern 
parts of Europe, where it should seem the 
^nd body of this nation of wanderers made 
a halt for a considerable time, and where they 
are still to be found in greater numbers than 
in any other part. One thing is certain, that 
when they first entered Germany, which they 
speedily overran, they appeared under the 
character of Egyptians, doing penance for 
the sin of having refused hospitality to the 
Virgin and her Son, and, of course, as be- 
lievers in the Christian fiith, notwithstanding 
that they subsisted by the perpetration of 
every kind of robbery and imposition; Aven- 
tinus (Annalibus Boiorum, 826) speaking of 
them says: "Adeo tamen vana superstitio 
hominum mentes, velut lethargus invasit, ut 
eos violari nefas putet, atque grassari futari 
imponere passim sinant." 

This singular story of banishment from 
Egypt, and wandering through the world for 
a period of seven years, for mhospitality dis- 
plaved to the Virgin, and which I find much 
difficulty in attributing to the invention of 
people so ignorant as the Romas, tallies 
fitnngely wim the fate foretold to the ancient 
Egyptians in certain chapters of Ezekiel, so 
mocn so, indeed, that it seems to be derived 
[ from that source. The Lord is angry with 
Egypt because its inhabitants have been a 
BtafT of reed to the house of Israel, and thus 
he threatens them by the mouth of his pro- 
i pbet: 

c <*I will make the land of Egypt desolate 

I inthe midst of the countries that are desolate, 

i and her cities amonff the cities that are laid 

waste shall be desolate forty years: and I 

will scatter the Egyptians among the na- 

tions, and will disperse them through the 

I countries." Ezek. chap. xxix. v. 12. ** Yet 

thus saith the Lord God ; at the end of forty 

years will I gather the Egyptians from the 

people whither they were scattered," v. 13. 

"Thus saith the Lord; I will make the 

multitude of Egypt to cease, by the hand of 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon." Chap. 

zxx. V. 10. 

^ And I will scatter the Egyptians among 
the nations, and disperse them among the 
countries ; and they shall know that I am the 
liOid." Chap. XXX. v. 26. 

The reader will at once observe that the 
apocryphal tale which the Romas brought into 
Germany, concerning their origin and wan- 
derings, agrees in every material point with 
the sacred prophecy. The ancient Egyptians 
were to be driven from their country and 
dispersed amonfifst the nations, for a period 
of ibrty years, for having been the cause of 
Israel's backsliding, and for not having known 
the Lord, — ^the m^ern pReudo Egyptians are 
to be dispersed among the nations for seven 
years, for having denied hospitality to the 



Virgin and her child. The prophecy seems 
only to have been remodelled for the purpose 
of suitmg the taste of the time ; as no legend 
possessed much interest in which the Vir^n 
did not figxire, she and her child are here m- 
troduced instead of the Israelites, and the 
Lord of Heaven offended with the Egyp- 
tians ; and this legend appears to have been 
very well received in Germany, for a time at 
least ; for, as Aventinus observes, it was es- 
teemed a crime of the first magnitude to offer 
any violence to the Egyptian pil^ims, who 
were permitted to rob on the highway, to 
commit larceny, and to practise every species 
of imposition with impunity. 

The tale, however, of the Romas could 
hardly have been invented by themselves, as 
they were, and still are, utterly unacquainted 
with the Scripture; it probably originated 
amongst the priests and learned men of the 
east of Europe, who, startled by the sudden 
apparition of bands of people foreign in ap- 
pearance and language, skilled in cnvination 
and the occult arts, endeavoured to find in 
Scripture a clue to such a phenomenon ; the 
result of which was that the Romas of Hin- 
dustan were suddenly transformed into Egyp- 
tian penitents, a title which they have ever 
since borne in various parts of Europe. There 
are no means of ascertaining whether they 
themselves believed from the first in this 
story; they most probably took it on credit, 
more especially as they could give no ac- 
count of themselves, there being every reason 
for supposing that from time immemorial 
they had existed in the East as a thievish 
wandering sect, as they at present do in 
Europe, without history or traditions, and 
unable to look back for a period of eighty 
years. The tale moreover answered their 
purpose, as beneath the garb of penitence 
they could rob and cheat with impunity, for 
a time at least. One thing is certain, that 
in whatever manner the tale of their Egyp- 
tian descent originated, many branches of 
the sect place implicit confidence in it at the 
present day, more especially those of Eng- 
land and Spain. 

Even at the present time there are writers 
who contend that the Romas are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians, who 
were scattered amongst the nations by the 
Assyrians. This belief thev principally found 
upon particular parts of the prophecy from 
which we have already quoted, and there is 
no lack of plausibility in the arguments which 
they deduce therefrom. The Egyptians, say 
they, were to fall upon the open fields, they 
were not to be brought together nor ga- 
thered; they were to be dispersed through 
the countries, their idols were to be de- 
stroyed, and their images were to cease out 
of Noph ! In what people in the world do 
these denunciations appear to be verified 
save the Gypsies? — a people who pass their 
lives in the open fields, who are not gathered 
together, who are dispersed through the 
countries, who have no idols, no images, nor 
any fixed or cettoAU tc^Ya^qh. 
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In Spain, the want of reli^on amongst 
the Gitanos was speedily observed, and be- 
came quite as notorious as their want of 
honesty; they have been styled atheists, hea- 
then idolaters and Moors. In the little book 
of Quinones, we find the subject noticed in 
the following manner: 

''They do not understand what kind of 
thing the church is, and neyer enter it but 
for the purpose of committing sacrilege. 
They do not know the prayers ; for I exa- 
mined them myself, males and females, and 
they knew them not, or if any, very imper- 
fectly. They never partake of the Holy 
Sacraments, and though they marry relations 
they procure no dispensations.* No one 
knows whether they are baptized. One of 
the five whom I caused to be hung a few days 
ago, was baptized in the prison, being at the 
time upwards of thirty years of age. Don 
Martin Fajardo says that two Gitanos and a 
Gitana, whom he hanged in the village of 
Torre Perojil, were baptized at the foot of 
the ^llows, and declared themselves Moors. 

''They invariably look out, when they 
marry, if we can call theirs marrying, for the 
woman, most dexterous in pilfering and de- 
•ceiving, caring nothing whether she is akin 
to them or married already,! for it is onlv 
necessaiy to keep her company and to cul 
her wife. Sometimes they purchase them 
from their husbands, or receive them as 
pledges : so says, at least. Doctor Salazar de 
Mendoza. 

"Friar Melchior of Guelama states that 
he heard asserted of two Gitanos what was 
never yet heard of any barbarous nation, 
namely, that they exchanged their wives, 
and that as one was more comely-looking 
than the other, he who took the handsome 
woman gave a certain sum of money to him 
who took the ugly one. The licentiate 
Alonzo Duran has certified to me that, in 
the year 1623-4, one Simon Ramirez, cap- 
tain of a band of Gitdnos, repudiated Teresa 
because she waJs old, and married one called 
Melchora, who was young and handsome, 
and that on the day when the repudiation 
took place and the bridal was celebrated he 
was journeying along the road, and perceived 
a company feastin^r and revelling beneath 
some trees in a plam within the jurisdiction 
of the village of Deleitosa, and that on de- 
manding the cause he was told that it was 
on account of Simon Ramirez marrying one 
Gitana and casting off another; and that the 
repudiated woman told him, with an agony 
of tears, that he abandoned her because she 
was old, and married another because she 
was young. Certain Gitanos and Gilanas 
confessed before Don Martin Fajardo that 
they did not really marry, but that in their 
banquets and festivals they selected the wo- 
man whom they liked, and that it was lawful 
for them to have as many as three mistresses, 
and on that account they begat so many 

* ClaiBonef, p. 11. 

t The writer will by nn meani aniwer for the truth 
of these etatemeuts respecting Gypsy niairiaget. 



children. They never keep fiuts nor any 
ecclesiastical command. They always eat 
meat, Friday and Lent not excepted; the 
morning when I seized those whom I after- 
wards executed, which was in Lent, they had 
three lambs which they intended to eat for 
their dinner that day." — Quinones, page 18. 

Although what is stated in the ahove ei« 
tracts, respecting the marriages of the Gitiwiai 
and their licentious manner of living, is, fat 
the most part, incorrect, there is no reasoB 
to conclude the same with respect to their 
want of religion in the olden time, and their 
slight regard for the forms and observances 
of the church, aa their behaviour at the pre- 
■ent day serves to confirm what is said od 
those points. From the whole, we may form 
a tolerably correct idea of the opinions of the 
time respecting the Gitanos in matters of 
morality and religion. A very natural ques- 
tion now seems to present itself, namely; 
what steps did the government of Spain, civil 
and ecclesiastical, which has so oflen trum- 
peted its zeal in the cause of what it calls 
the Christian religion, which has so often 
been the scourge of the Jew, of the Maho- 
metan, and of the professors of the reformed 
faith ; what steps did it take towards convert- 
ing, punishing, and rooting out from Spain, 
a sect of demi-atheists, who, besides bein? 
cheats and robbers, displayed the most marked 
indifierence for the forms of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and presumed to eat flesh every day, 
and to intermarc3r with their relations, with- 
out paying the vicegerent of Christ here on 
earth for permission so to do? 

The Gitanos have at all times, since their 
first appearance in Spain, been notorious for 
their contempt of religious observances ; yet 
there is no proof that they were subjected to 
persecution on that account. The men ha?e 
been punished as robbers and murderers, with 
the gallows and the galleys ; the women, as 
thieves and sorceresses, with imprisonment, 
flagellation, and sometimes death ; but as a 
rabble, living without fear of Grod, and, by so 
doing, affording an evil example to the nation 
at large, few people gave theouielyes much 
trooble about them, thongfa they may have 
occasionally been designated as such in a 
royal edict, intended to check their robberies, 
or by some priest from the pulpit, from whose 
•table they had perhaps contrived to extract 
the mule which previously had the the honour 
of ambling beneath his portly person. 

The Inquisition, which burnt so many Jews 
and Moors, and conscientious Christians, at 
Seville and Madrid, and in other parts of 
Spain, seems to have exhibited the greatest 
clemency and forbearance to the Gitanos. 
Indeed, we cannot find one instance of its 
having interferred with them. The charge 
of restraining the excesses of the Gitanos, 
was abandoned entirely to the secular autho- 
rities, and more particularly to the Santa 
Hermandady a kind of police instituted for 
the purpose of clearing the roads of robbers. 
Whilst I resided at Cordova, T was acquainted 
with an aged ecclesiastic, who was priest of a 
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called Puente, at about two. leagues' 
:c from the city. He was detained in 
Ts. on account of his political opinions, 
. he was otherwise at liberty. We 
;ogether at the same house ; . and he 
itly visited me in my apartment. 
I person, who was upwards of eighty 
)f age, had formerly been inquisitor at 
7a. One night, whilst we were seated 
er, three Gitanos entered to pay me a 
.nd on observing the old ecclesiastic, 
:ed every mark of dissatisfaction, and, 
ng in their own idiom, called him a 
owt and abused priests in general in 
nmeasured terms. On their departing, 
ired of the old man whether be, wfi) 
f been an inquisitor, was doubtless 
in the annals of the holy office, could 
me whether the Inquisition had ever 
any active measures for the suppres- 
id punishment of the sect of the Gita- 
^hereupon he replied, ** that he was not 
of one case of a Gitano having been 
r punished by the Inquisition ;" adding 
remarkable words: **The Inquisition 
r looked upon them with too much con- 
to give itself the slightest trouble con- 
g them ; for as no danger either to the 
}r the church of Rome, would proceed 
he Gitanos, it was a matter of perfect 
rence to the holy office, whether they 
ithout religion or not. The holy office 
irays reserved its anger for people very 
it; the Gitanos having at all times 
}ente barrata y despreciable.** 
edf most of the persecutions which 
.risen in Spain against Jews, Moors, 
■otestants, sprang fix)m motives with 
fanaticism and bigotry, of which it is 
e Spaniards have their full share, had 
tie connexion. Religion was assumed 
isk to conceal the vilest and most de- 
3 motives which ever yet led to the 
ssion of crying injustice; the Jews 
oomed to persecution and destruction 
accounts, their great riches, and their 
iperiority over the Spaniards in leam- 
I intellect. Avarice has always been 
ninant passion in Spanish minds, their 
r money being only to be compared to 
d hunger of wolves for horse-flesh in 
e of winter ; next to avarice, envy of 
»r talent and accomplishment, is the 
Ing passion. These two detestable 
s united, proved the ruin of the Jews 
n, who were, for a long time, an eye- 
oth to the clergy and laity, for their 
iches and learning. Much the same 
insured the expulsion of the Moriscos, 
ire abhorred for their superior indoBtryt 
;he Spaniards would not imitate ; whilst 
formation was kept down by the gaunt 
* the Inquisition, lest the property of 
irch should pass into other and more 
ng hands. The fagot piles in the 
i of Seville and Madrid, which con- 
tfae bodies of the Hebrew, the Morisco, 
e Protestant, were lighted by avarice 
,vy, and those same piles wonld like- 
7 



wise have consumed the Mulatto carcass of 
the Gitano, had he been learned and wealthy 
enough to become obnoxious to the two mas- 
ter passions of the Spaniards. 

Of all the Spanish writers who have written 
concerning the Gitanos, the one who appears 
to have been the most scandalized at the want 
of religion observable amongst them, and their 
contempt for things sacred, was a certain Dr. 
Sancho De Moncada. 

This worthy, whom we have already had 
occasion to mention, was Professor of The- 
ology at the University of Toledo, and shortly 
after the expulsion of the Moriscos had been 
brought about by the intrigues of the monka 
and robbers who thronged the court of Philip 
the Third, he endeavoured to get up a cry 
against the Gitinos similar to that with which 
for the last half century Spain had resounded 
against the unfortunate and oppressed Afri- 
cans, and to effect this, he published a dis- 
course, entitled ^The Expulsion of the Gita- 
nos," addressed to t'hilip the Third, in which 
he conjnres that monarch, for the sake of 
morality and every thing sacred, to complete 
the good work he had commenced, and to 
send the Gitanos packing after the Moriscos 

Whether this discourse produced any be- 
nefit to the author, we have no means of as- 
certaining. One thing is certain, that it did 
no harm to the Gitanos, who still continue in 
Spain. 

If he had other expectations, he must have 
understood very little of the genius of his 
countrymen, or of King Philip and his court. 
It would have been easier to get up a crusade 
against the wild cats of the sierra, than against 
the Gitanos, as the former have skins to re- 
ward those who slay them. His discourse, 
however, is well worthy of perusal, as it ex- 
hibits some learning, and comprises many 
curious details respecting the Gitanos, their 
habits^ and their practices. As it is not very 
lengthy, we here subjoin it, hoping that the 
reader will excuse its many absurdities, for 
the sake of its many valuable facts. 
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** The people of God were always afflicted 
by the Egyptians, but the Supreme King 
delivered them from their hands by means of 
many miracles, which are related in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and now, without having recourse 
to so many, but only by means of the miracu- 
lous talent which your Majesty possesses for 
expelling such reprobates, be will, doubtless, 
free this kingdom from them, which is what 
is supplicated in this discourse, and it be- 
hooves UB, in IW tot pWe, Xo c;Qi\!iasA«& 

£2 
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"who jlkb tbe oiTARoal 

" Wntere jgeoerally agree tbst the Snt 
time llie Gitanos were aeeo ia Europe was 
Ihe jeu 1417, which waa in the lime of Pope 
Martinus the Fifth and King Don John the 
Second ; others Bay that Tflmeriane had ihem 
in hia carop in 1401, and that tbcit caplain 
was Cingo, from whence it is said Uiut Ihey 
call theinselveB Cingary, But theopiniona 
concerning their origin are infiiiite. 

"The first ia that they are fofeigders, 
though authora differ much with respect to the 
country from whence they came. The nia- 
jonly say that they are from Africa, and that 
they came with the Moora when Spain was 
Joat; others that they are Tartars, Persians, 
Cilicians, Nubians, fron; Lower Egypt, from 
■ Syria, or from other parts of Asia and Africa, 
and others conaider them to be deaceitdanta 
of ChuB, aon of Cain; others say that they 
are of European origin, Biihemians, Ger- 
raana, or outcasts from other nations of this 
quarter of the world, 

" The second andsure opinion ie, that thoae 
who prowl about Spain are not Egyprians bui 
Bwarma of waspa and alheiatical wretches, 
. without any kind of law or religion. Spaiiiarcla, 
who have introduced this Gypay life or sect, 
and who admit into it every day all the idle 
and broken people of Spain. There are soni 
foreigners who would make Spain the origi 
and fountain of all the Gypsies of Eurnpe, c 
they eaj that they proceeded from a river i 
Spaiii called Cija, of which Lucan makca 
mention ; an opinion, however, not much 
adopted amongst the leamed. In the opinion 
of respectable authors, they are colled Cin- 
gary or Cinli, because they in every respect 
reaemljle the bird cinclo, which we call in 
Spaniah Motacilla, or aguzanieve, (wag-tail,) 
which is a vagrant bird and builds no u " "■ 
but broods in those of otherbirda, a bird 
less and poor of plumage, aa Elian write 

"THB OITANOa us TBRS HnHTFUI, TO HI 

"There ia not a nation which does rot c I 

derlhemasa most pernicious rabb!o;<!ve _ 

Turks and Moora abominate them, amongfit 
whom this si?ct is found under the names uf 
Torlaquis.t Hugiemalare, and Deruiflars, nf 
whom some hiBlorians make menLlon, and all 
a^e that they are moat evil people, and 
highly detrimental to the country wiiere they 
are found. 

" In the first pi ace,, because in all parts they 
are considered as eneraiea of the Btn tea where 
they wander, and as apiee and traitors to the 
crown ; which was proven by the emperors 
Maximilian and Albert, who declared tbcm 
to be such in public edicts; a fact easy to be 
believed, when we consider that they 
with ease into the enemies' country, and 
tbe languages of all natioas. 



—KBltbeftrorMa nor liabitM.)mi\n in ,^.'nc 
• who tiippon thmmtelm la Itlme^ hy nn 
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"Secondly, because they aw idle vagabond 

pecpip, who ue in DO respect useful to tbe 
kingddm ; witboat commerce, occupation, or 
tnidu of any doicriptioD ; and if they havo 
any it is making pick- locks and pot-hooks for 
appearance sake, being waaps, who only livs 
by sucking and impoverishing the country, 
suxtaining themselves by tbe sweat of toft 
miaemble labourers, aa a German poet baa 
euid of them ; 






It, pTDprlla tmblure molotiUD, 
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much more useless than the Mo. 
them last were of some service to 
the state and the royal revenues, but the tii- 
tanoB are neither liibourers, gardenere, me- 
chanics, nor merchants, and only serve, like 
ibo wolves, to plunder and to flee. 

Thirdly, because the GHanaa are public 
harlots, common, as it is said, to all the Gi- 
and with dances, demeanour, and filtbj 
songs, are the cause of continual detriment 
to the souls of the vassals ofyour majesty, it 
being notorious what infinite harm, they have 
caused Id many honourable houses, the mar- 
in whom they have separaled from 
their husbands, and the maidens whom they 
have perverted ; and finally, in the best of 
these Gitanaa any one may recognise all the 
signs of a harlot given by the wise king, they 
""" gaddera about, whiaperera,always unquiet 

iTaces and comers. 

' Fourthly, because in all parts they are ac- 
counted fiimous tkieves, about which authors 
write wonderful things ; we ourselves have 
continual experience of tbia fact in Spain, 
where there is scarcely a comer where they 
have not committed apme heavy offence. 

Father Martin Del Rio says they were 
notorious when he was in Leon in the year 
1584; aa they even attempted to sack the 
town of Logroiio in the time of the peat, aa 
Don Franciaco De Cordoba writes in his Di- 
dascaJia. Enormous cases of their exceaaea 
infinite processes in all the tri- 
bunals, and particularly in that of the Holy 
Brotherhood ; their wickedness ascending to 
luch a pilch, that they steal children, and 
carry them for sale to Barbary; the reason 
why the Moors call them, in Arabic, Roto 
chenmy,* which, as Andreas Tebetus writes, 
means master tkievex. Although they are 
addicted to every Fpecies of robbery, they 
mostly practise horse end cattle stealing, on 
which account they are called in law Abigeot, 

in Spaniah Quafrcros, from which prac- 

great evils result to the poor laboureia. 
When they cannot steal cattle, they endea- 
vour to deceive by means of them, acting as 
ttreero* in fairs and markets. 

fifthly, because they are enchanters, di- 
viners, magicians, chiromancers, who tell the 
fiituraby iKe lines of the hand, which is what 
they call Bumo eentura, and are, in gener^, 
addicted to all kind of superstition. 

■.tballMnl 
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uniTersiUyiftDd wnich i* confiimed every day 
by ezperieoce ; and some tbink that tbey ate 
MlledCiogvy, from the great Hi^onCiiieue, 
from whom it is said tbey learned their eor- 
ceries, aad tiom wliich resiilt in Spain (ea- 
peciall^ amoDgst the vulgaf) great en-ors, and 
Wperatitiaus ctedulity, mignty vitchcrana, 
ud heavy evUs,both spiritual and corporeal. 
"Sizttuy, hecause very devout rnen cou- 
sider them as herstics, and many u Gcnlilc 
idolaters, or atheists, without any religion, al- 
though they exteriorly accomuiodatc tlieni- 
selves to the reli^iAn of the coantr; iii which 
tbey wander, being Tarka with tbe TurkE, 
heretics with the heretics, ud amongst the 
Chriatians, baptiaiog now and then a d." ' 
for form's sake. FriarJaymeBledaprodui 
a hundred aigns, from which he conciui 
that the Moriscofl were not Cbristiens, all 
which are visible in the Gitanos; very few 
are known to bftptiie their children ; they are 
not married, but it la believed that tbey keep 
tbe women in common; they do not use die- 
pensatioDS, nor receive the sacraments; ihey 
pay DO respect to images, rosaries, bull! 
neither do tbey beai mass, noi divine aei 
vices ; they never enter the churches, nt 
observe fasts. Lent, nor any eccleaiaetical 

Erecept; which enonnities have been Biteatcd 
y long experience, as every person taya. 
"FiBally, tbey practise every kind of 
wickedness in safety, by discourBineamongEt 
themselves in a language with wnich they 
undentand each other without being under- 
stood, which in Spain is celled Gerigonza, 
which, as some tbbk, oiigbt to be callud Cin- 
gerioDza, or language of Cingary. Tbe kbg 
our lord saw the evU of such a practice in the 
law which he enacted at Uadiid, in the year 
1566, in which he forbade the Arabic to tbe 
MoriscOB, as the use of different la&giiagca 
amongst the nalivea of one kingdom opens a 
door to treason, and is a source of heavy in. 
CODvenienoe ; and this is exempliSed more Ir 
the case of tbe Git&nos than of any oihe: 
people. 



"The civil law ivdains that vagrants be 
seised wherever they are found, without any 
fiivonr being shown to tbemj in cooiormity 
with which, the Qitanoa in the Greek empire 
were given as slaves to those who should cap. 
tore 5iem; as respectable authors write. 
Uoreover, the emperor, our lard, has decreed, 
bv a law made in Toledo, in tbe year Ib'iT), 
that the third time they befotutd teakdering 
tkey ikall tervtat ilacet iuriag their jeholc 
life to lho$e vho capture them. Which 
be eaaily justified, inasmuch as there ia _. . 
shepherd who does not place barriers against 
the wolves, and does not endeavour to save 
his flock, and I have already ezpoeed to yoni 
m^esty the damage which tbe Oitiuos per- 
petrate in Spain. 
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'he reaaons are many. The first, for being 
e:b, and traitors to the crown ; the second, 
idiera and vagabonds. 
' It ought alwaya to be considered, that no 
sooner did the race of man begin, after the 
creation of tbe world, than the important 
point of civil policy arose of condemning va- 
graiiis to death ; for Cain was certain that be 
should meet bis destruction in wandering as 
L voftabond for the murder of Abel. £ro 
■agvs et profugui in terra: omnit igttur 
qui inveuerit wie, oecidet me. Now, the 
igituT stands here as a natural consequence 
'' vaguiero; as it ia evident, that whoever 
lit see me must kill me, because he aaes 
awanderer. And it must alwaya be re- 
mbered.'that at that time there were no 
, iple in the world but the parents and bro- 
tliera of Cain, as St. Ambrose has remarked. 
Moreover, God, hy the mouth of Jeremiaa, 
mcDBced his people, that all should devour 
' am whilst they went wandering amongst 
e mountains. And it la a doctrine enter- 
ined by theologiaos, that the mere act of 
wandering, without any thing else, carries 
with it a vehemenCsuapicion of capital crime- 
Nature herself demo ostratea it io the curious 
political system of the heea, in wbosi! well 
g'overoed republic the drones are killed in 
April, when they commence working. 

"The third, because they are stealers of 
four-footed beaata, who sre condemned to 
denth by the laws of Spain, in the wise code 
of the ftmous King Don Alonso ; which enacl~ 
meni became a part of the common law. 
■ The fourth, for wizards, diviners, and for 
er arts which they practise, which are 
prohibited under pain of death by the divina 
law ilaelf. And Saul ia praised for having 
caused this law to be put in execution in the 
beginning of his reign ; and the Holy Scrip- 
liire attributes to the hrench of it (namelv, 
his conaulling the witch) his disastrous deatn, 
nnd the transfer of the kingdom to David. 
The emperor Conatantine the Great, and 
olhpr emperors who founded the civil law, 
condemned to death thoae who should prac- 
tise such facinorouanesB, — as the Preaident 
of Tolosa has written. 

The last and most urgent cause is, that 
they are heretics, if what is said be truth ; 
and it is the practice of the law in Spain tu 
burn such. 

TBE QITAROS i.VZ BEPEI.LBD rKON TKB 



Firstly, tbey are comprehended as hale 
^^ra in the law of the wise king, Don 
Alonso, by which he expelled all sturdy beg- 
gars, as being idle and useless. 

" Secondly, the law expela public harioli 
from the city; and of this matter I have al- 

.dy said eomething in my aecond chapter, 

' Thirdly, as people who cause •candal, 
and who, as ia v\aib\e nX X-V^ &nil t^^cn, wtt. 
prejudieia,! to iaot«.U aaii wvamaa &EsG«nc)- 
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Now, it is established by the statute law of 
these kingdoms, that such people be expelled 
therefrom ; it is said so in the wejl pondered 
words of the edict for the expulsion of the 
Moors: — *And forasmuch as the sense of 
good and Christian government makes it a 
matter of conscience to expel from the king- 
doms the things which cause scandal, injury 
to honest subjects, danger to the state, and 
above all, disloyalty to the Lord our God.' 
Therefore, considering the incorrigibility of 
the Gitands, the Spanish kings made many 
holy laws ip order to' deliver their subjects 
from, such pernicious people. 

** Fourthly, the Catholic prmces, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, by /a law which they made in 
Medina del Campo, in the year 1494, and 
which the emperor our lord renewed invTo- 
ledo in 1523, and in Madrid in 1528 and 1534, 
and the late king our lord, in 1560, banished 
them perpetually from Spajn, and gave them 
as slaves to whomsoever should find them, 
after the expiration of the term specified in 
the edict — laws which are notorious even 
amongst strangers. The words aire :^ We 
declare to be vagabonds, and subject to the 
aforesaid penalty, the Egyptians and foreign 
tinkers, who by laws and statutes of these 
kingdoms are commanded to depart there- 
from ; and the poor sturdy beggars^ who, con- 
trary to the order given in the new edict, beg 
for alms and wa&der about.' 

*<THE LAWS ARE VERT JUST W^ICH EXPEL 
THE GITANOS FROM THE STATES. 

"All the doctors who are" of opinion that 
the Gitanos may be condemned to death, 
would consider it as an act of mercy in your 
majesty to banish them perpetually from 
Spain, and at the same time as exceedingly 
just. Many learned men not only consider 
that it is just to expel tfaenb, but cannot suf- 
ficiently wonder that th^ «ie tolerated in 
Christian states, and even consider that such 
toleration is an insult to the kingdoms^ 

" Whilst engaged in writing this, 1 have 
seen a very learned memorial, in which Dr. 
Salazar de Mendoza makes the same suppli- 
ctition to your majesty, which is made in this 
discourse, holding it to be the imperious duty 
of every good government. 

** It stands in reason that the prince is 
bound to watch for the welfare of his subjects, 
and the wrongs which those of your majesty 
receive from the Gitanos I have already ex- 
posed in my second chapter; it being a point 
worthy of great consideration that the wrongs 
Claused by the Moriscos moved your royal and 
merciful bosom to drive them out, although 
they were many, and their departure would 
be felt as a loss to the population, the com- 
merce, the royal revenues, and agriculture. 
Now, with respect to the Gitanos, as they are 
f^ w, and perfectly useless for every thing, it ap- 
pears more necessary to drive them forth, the 
injuries which they cause being so numerous. 

** Secondly, because the Gitanos, as I have 
already said, are Spaniards; and as others 
profess tiie jacred orders of religiofl, even so 



do thesa fellows j)rofess gypByingf which is 
robbery, and all the other vices enumerated 
in chapter the second. And whereas it is i 
just to banish from the kingdom those who ' 
have committed any heavy delinquency, it jt 
still more so to banish those who profess to be ^ 
injurious to all. 

** Thirdly, because all the kings and rulers 
have always endeavoured to eject from their 
kingdoms the idle and useless. And it is i 
very remarkable, that the law invariably com- i 
mands them to be expelled, and the republics 
of Athens and Corinth were accustomed to ; 
do so,-*-pasting them forth like dung, even as 
AthensBus writes:— JVbs genus hoc morlO' 
Hum ejicimus ex hac urhe velut purgamina. 
Now the profession of the Gypsy is idleness. 

<* Fourthly, because the Gitanos are di- 
viners, enchanters, and mischievous wretches, < 
and the law commands us to expel suchfirom 
the state. 

<' In the fifth place, because your majesty, 
in the cortesat present assembled, has obliged 
your royal conscience to fulfil all the articles 
vpted for the public service, and the fbrty- 
ninth says : — * One pf the things at present 
most necessary to be done in these kingdoms, 
is to afford a remedy for the robberies, plun- 
dering and murders committed by the Gitanos, 
who go wandering about the country, stealing 
the cattle of the poor, and committing a thou- 
sand outrages, living without any fear of God, 
and being Christians only in name. It is 
therefore deemed expedient, that your ma- 
jesty command them to quit these kingdoms 
within six months, to be reckoned fVom the 
day of the ratification of. these presents, and 
that they do not return to the same under pain 
of death.* 

** Against this, two things may possibly be 
urged: 

♦*The first, that the laws of Spain give 
unto the Gitanos the alternative of residing 
in large towns, which, it appears, would be 
better than expelling them. But experience, 
recognised by grave and respectable men, 
has ^own that it is not well to harbour these 
people ; for their houses are dens of thieves, 
from^wfaence they prowl abroad to rob the 
land.' 

' "The second, that it appears a pity to 
banish the women and children. But to this 
can be opposed that holy act of your majesty 
which expelled the Moriscos, and the children 
of the Moriscos, for the reason given in the 
royal edict. Whenever any detestable crime 
is committed by any universityt it is v>ell to 
punish all. And the most detestable crimes 
of all are those which the Gitanos commit, 
since it is notorious that they subsist on what 
they steal ; and as to the children, there is 
no law which obliges us to bring up wolf- 
whelps, to cause hereafter certain damage to 
the flock. 

"IT HAS EVER BEEN THE PRACTICE OF 
PRINCES TO EXPEL THE GITANOS. 

" Every one who considers the manner of 
your majesty's government as the truly Chris j 
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tian patterOy mast entertain fervent hope that 
the advice profibred in this diBCourse will be 
attended to; more especially on reflecting 
that not only the good, but even the most 
burbarous kings have acted upon it in their 
respective dominions. 

"Pharaoh was bad enough, nevertheless he 
judged that the children of Israel were dan. 
geroHs to the state, because they appeared to 
him to be living without any certain occupa- 
tion ; and for this very reason the Chaldeans 
cast them out of Babylon. Amasis, King of 
Egypt, drove all the vagrants from his king- 
dom, forbidding them to return under pain of 
death. The Soldan of Egypt expelled the 
Torlaquis. The Moors did the same, and 
Bajazet cast them out of all the Ottoman em- 
pire, according to Leo Clavius. 

*< In the second place, the Christian princes 
have deemed it an important measure of state. 

"The emperor our lord, in the German 
Diets of the year 1548, expelled the Gitanos I 
from all his empire, and these were the words 
of the decree: — 'Zigeuner quos compertum 
est proditores esse, et exploratores hostium 
nosquam in imperio locum invcniunto. In 
deprehensos vis et injuria sine fraude esto. 
Fides publica Zigeuners ne dator, nee data 
servator.' 

" The King of France, Francis, expelled 
them from thence; and the Duke of Terranova, 
when Grovemor of Milan for our lord theking, 
obliged them to depart from that territory 
under pain of death. 

"Thirdly, there is one grand reason which 
ought to be conclusive in moving him who so 
much values himself in being a niithful son of 
the church,-^I mean the example which Pope 
Pias the f^ilh grave to^all the princes ; for he 
drove the Gitanos from all his domains, and 
in the year 1568, he expelled the Jews, as- 
Biniing as reasons for their expulsion those 
which are more closely applicable to the Gi- 
tanos ; — namely, that they sucked the vitals 
of the state, without being of any utility 
whatever ; that they were thieves themselves, 
and harbourers of others ; that they were 
wizards, diviners, and wretches, who induced 
people to believe that they knew the fiitufe» 
which is what the Gitanos at present do by 
telling fortunes. 

"Your majesty has already freed ns from 
greater and more dan^rous enemies ; finish, 
therefore, the enterpnse begun, whence will 
result universal joy and security, and by which 
your majesty will earn immortal nouour. 
Amen. 

"O Regum summe,horum plura ne temnas 
(abeit) ne forte tempsisse Hispanic periculo- 
fium existat." 



CHAPTER XII. 

VARIOUS LAWS ISSUED AGAINST THE SPANISH 
STPSIES, FROM THE TIME OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABBUiAf TO THE LATTER PART OF 



THE EIGHTEENTH GENTVRT, EMBRACING 
A PERIOD OF NEARLY THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS. 

' Perhaps there is no country in which more 
laws have been framed, having in view the 
extinction and suppression of the Gypsy name, 
race, and manner of life, than Spain. Every 
monarch, during a period of three hundred 
years, appears at his accession to the throne 
to have considered that one of his first and 
most imperative duties consisted in suppress- 
ing or checking the robberies, frauds, apd 
other enormities of the Gitanos, With which 
the whole country seems to have resounded 
since the time of their first appearance. 

They havie, by royal edicts, been repeatedly 
banished from Spain, under terrible penalties, 
unless they renounced their inveterate habits ; 
and for the purpose of eventually confounding 
them with the residue of the population, they 
have been forbidden, even when stationary, 
to reside together, every family being en- 
joined to live apart, and neither to seek, nor 
to hold communication with others of the 
race. 

We shall say nothing at present, as to the 
wisdom which dictated these provisions, nor 
whether others might not have been devised, 
better calculated to produce the end desired* 
Certain it is, that the laws were never, or 
very imperfectly, put in force, and for reasons 
with wbicli their expediency or equity (which 
no one at the time impugned)- had no con- 
nexion whatever. 

'^It is true, that in a country like Spain* 
abounding in wildernesses and almost inac- 
cessible mountains, the task of hunting down 
and exterminating, or banishing the roving 
bands, Would have been found one of no slight 
difiiculty, even if such had ever been at- 
tempted; but it must be remembered, that 
from an early period colonies of Gitanos have 
existed in the principal towns of Spain, 
where the men have plied the trades of joc- 
keys and blacksmiths, and the women sub- 
sisted by divination, and all kinds of fraud. 
These colonies were, of course, always within 
the reach of the hand of justice, yet it does 
not appear that they were more interfered 
with than the roving and independent bands, 
and that any serious attempts were made to 
break them up, though notorious as nurseries 
and refuges of crime. 

It is a lamentable fact, that pure and uncor- 
rupt justice has never existed in Spain, as far 
at least as record will allow us to judge ; not 
that the principles of justice have been les& 
understood than in other countries, but be- 
cause the entire system of justiciary adminis- 
tration is shamelessly profligate and vile. 

Spanish justice has invariably been a 
mockery, a thing to be bought anu sold, ter- 
rible only to the feeble and innocent, and an 
instrument of cruelty and avarice. 

The tremendous satires of Le Sage upon 
Spanish corregidors and al^azils, are true, 
even at the present day, and the most noto« 
rious offenders can ^^xi^i%i\^ ^^^^^^SS. ^^^ 
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to admiaiBter eufEcient bribes to the niinis- 
tere* of what is misnamed juatice. 

The reader, whilst perusiitg the foUowiog 
extracte ffOm the Inwa framed againat the 
GitaooB, nil), be filled wilh wonder that the 
Gypsy eect alill exists in Spain contrary to 
the declared will of the aovereign and the 
cation, BO ofiea repeated during a period of 
three hundred yeera; yetauchia tberact,BDd 
it can only be accounted tor on the ground of 
corruption. 

It was notoriouB that the Gitinoa had ) 
erful friends aod favourers in every dial 
who sanctioned and encouraged them in their 



of noble blood, to the low and obscure 
bfUiOi and from the viceroy of the province, 
to the archer of the Hermandad. 

To the high and noble, they were known 
as Chalanea. and to the plebeian functiona- 
ries, as people who notwithstanding their 
general poverty, could pay'for protection. 

Alaw was even enacted against these pro- 
tectoraof the GitanoB, which of course failed, 
as the execution of the law was confided to 
the very delinquenU against whom it was 
directed. Thus, the Gilano bought. Bold, 
and enclianged ajilnjals openly, though he 
subjected himself to the penalt^ of death by 
eo doing, or lefl his habitation when he 
thought tit, though such an act, by the law 
of the land, was punishable with tKe galleys. 

Id one of their songs they have comrae- 
inorated the impunity "with which they wan- 
dered about: The escribano, to whom the 
GitanoB of the neighbourhood pay contribu- 
tion, on a strange Gypsy being brought be- 
fore him, instancy orders him to be liberated, 
aaaigning as a reason, that he is no Gitano, 
but a legitimate Spaniard: 

" I len mj houM, anl vilked ibout. 



Tb« Spinluda bcre tasve caught," 

In a word, nothing was to be gained by in- 
tertbrins with the Git^nos, by those in whose 
bands tlie power w^ vested r but, on the 
contrary, sonnething was to be lost. The 
chief sufferers were the labourers, and they 
had no power to right themselves, though 
their wrongs were universally admitted, and 
laws for their protection continually being 
made, which their enemies conlrired to set 
at nought ; as will presently be seen. 

The first law issued against the Gypsies 
appears to have been that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, at Medina Del Campo, in 1499. In 
this edict they were commanded, under cer- , . „, „ 
tain penalties, to become stationary in towna ■ 1 ^ "'' 
and villages, and to provide themselves with .j^^ ^^ ^^ 

• A fnroniiia nrlni briodbiI Ihlf c1u( at peopi*, ' 



masteTB whom they might aerve fo* their 
nmintenance, or in defanlt thereof, to quit 
Uio kingdom at the end of sixty days. Ha 
mention is made of the country to which tb^ f 
were expected to betake themselves in the J 
evifnl of their quitting Spain. Perhaps, u -j 
they are called Egyptians, it was concluded f 
that ihey would forthwith return to E^npt; r 
hut theframersof the law never aeem to uie ' 
considered what means these Egyptians pos- ^ 
sensed of transporting their families ud 
themijelveB across the sea to such a distance, ~ 
or if they betook themselves to other com- ~ 
tries, what reception a host of people, con- ^ 
fessedly thieves and vagabonds, were likelr 
to meet with, or whether it was fiiir in the 
two Ckrulian prinet* to get rid of sacb t T 
nuisance at the expense oftheir neighboun, 
Sucii jnatterswereofcourseleftforUiaGyp- ^ 
sies themselves to settle. : 

111 this edict, a elase of individuals is men- 
tioned in coniunction with the Gituos, or 
GypEiies, but distinguished from .them by the 
naniG of foreign tinkers, or Cald^ros estran. 
geros. By these, we presume, were meant 
the Cal^rians, who are still to be seen upon 
tlio roads of Spain, wandering about from 
ti)wii to town, in much the same way as the 
itinerant tinkers of England at the present 
iluy. A man half a savage, a haggard wo- 
man, whoiSigeD'erally aSpaniard,a wretcbe:! 
child, and Ami more tniserable donkey, com. 
pone the group; the gains are of course ei- 
ce<;di]igly scanty, nevertheless this life, seem. 
in^ly ao wretched, has its charms for these 
oulciists, who live without care and anxiety, 
withu\it a thought beyond the present hoar, 
and who sleep as Bound in ruined poaadis 
and veotas, or in ravines amongst rocks and 
pines, as the proudest grandee in his palace 
at Seville or Madrid. 

Don Carlos and Donna Juanna, at Toledo, 
1539, confirmed the edict of Medina Etel 
Campo against the Egyptians, with the addi- 
tion, that if any Egyptian, after the expira- 
tion of thj sixty days, should be found wan- 
ilering about, he should be sent to the galleys 
I'or six years, if above the age of twenty and 
uiid,er that of fifty, and if under or above 
thdee years, punished as the preceding law 
provides. 

Philip the Second, at Madrid, 1S66, tftet 
commanding that all the laws ant^ edicts be 
observed, by which the Gypsies are forbidden 
ti> wander about and commanded to establish 
themselves, ordains, with the view of restrain- 
ing their thievish and cheating practices, that 
none of them be permitted to sell any thin^, 
either within or without fairs or markets, i. 
not provided with a testimony signed by 
tlic notary public, to prove that they have a 
settled residence, and where it may be ; which 
testimony must also specify and describe the 
cattle, linen, and other things, which 
y forth for sale ; otherwise they are 
lished as thieves, and what they at- 
tempt to sell considered as stolen property. 
I Philip the Third, at Belem, in Portugal, 
iI619, commands all llie GyDsiw of the kuf- 
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dom to quit the same withm the term of fiiz 
months, and never to retum» under pain of 
death ; those who should wish to remain, are 
to establish themselves in cities, towns, and 
villages, of one thousand families and up- 
wards, and are not to be allowed the use of the 
dress, name, and language' of Gypsies, .tn 
order thaU forasmuch as they are not 9uch 
hynatioHt this name and manner of life may 
he for ever more confounded and forgotten. 
They are moreover forbidden, under the 
same penalty, to have any thing to do with 
the buying or selling of cattle, wnether great 
or small. 

The most curious portion of the above law, 
is the passage in which these people arc de- 
clared not to be Gypsies by nation. If they 
are not Gypsies, who are they theni Spa- 
niards? If so, what right had the King of 
8pain to send the refuse of his subjects 
abroad, to corrupt other lands, over which 
he had no jurisdiction? 

The Moors were sent back to Africa", under 
some colour of justice, as they came origi- 
nally from that part of the world, but what 
would have been /'said to such a measure, if 
the edict which banished them had declared 
that they were not Moors, hut Spaniards? 

The law, moreover, in stating that they 
are not Grypsies by nation, seems to have 
forgotten that in that case it would be impos- 
sible to distinguish them from other Spaniards, 
80 soon as they should have dropped the 
name, language, and dress of Gypsies. How, 
therefore, provided they were like other Spa- 
niards, and did not carry the mark of another 
nation on their countenances, could it be 
known whether or not they obeyed the law, 
which commanded them to liv^ only in popu- 
lous towns or villages, or how could they be 
detected in the buying or selling of cattle, 
which the law forbids them under pain of 
death? f 

The attempt to abolish the 'Gypsy name 
and manner of life, mi^ht have been made 
without the assertion ofa palpable absurdity. 
Philip the Fourth, May 8, 1633, after re- 
ference to the evil lives and want of religion 
of the Gypsies, and the complaints made 
agaiAst them by prelates and others, declares, 
"that the laws hitherto adopted since the 
year 1499, have been inefficient to restrain 
their excesses ; that they are not Gypsies by 
origin or nature, but have adopted this form 
of life;" and then, after forbidding them, ac- 
cording to custom, the dress and laiiguage of 
Gypsies, under the usual severe penalties, he 
ordains : 

*'l8t. That under the* s<ime petialties, the 
aforesaid people shall, within two months, 
leave the quarters (barrios) where they now 
live with the denomination of Gitanos, and 
that they shall separate from each other, and 
mingle with the other inhabitants, and that 
they shall hold no more meetings, neither in 
public nor in secret; that the ministers of 
justice are to observe, with particular dili- 
gence, how they fulfil these commands, and 
whether they bold communication with each 



other, or marry amongst themselves; and 
how they fulfil the obligations of Christians 
by assisting at sacred worship in the churches; 
upon which latter point they are to procure 
information with all possible secrecy from the 
curates and clergy of the parishes where the 
Gitanos reside. 

"2dly. And in order to extirpate, in every 
way, the name of Gitanos, we ordain that 
they be not called so, and that no one venture 
to call them so, and that such shall be es- 
teemed a very heavy injury, and shall be pun- 
ished as such, if proved, and that nought per- 
taining to the Gypsies, their name, dress, or 
actions, be represented, either in dances or in 
any other performance, under the penalty of 
two years' banishment, and a mulct of fifty 
thousand maravedis to whomsoever shall of- 
fend for the first time, and double punishment 
for the second." 

The above two articles seem to have in 
view the suppression and breaking up of the 
Gypsy colonies established in the large towns, 
more especially the Suburbs ; farther on, men- 
tion is made of the wandering bands. 

" 4thly. And forasmuch as we have under- 
stood that numerous Gitanos rove in bands 
through various parts of the kingdom, com- 
mitting robberies in uninhabited places, and 
even invading some small villa^s, to the 
great terror and danger of the mhabitants, 
we ^ve by this our law a general commission 
to all ministers of justice, whether appertain- 
ing to royal domains, lordships, or abbatial 
territories,, that' every one may, in his district, 
proceed to the imprisonment and chastise- 
ment of the delinquents, and may pass beyond 
his own jurisdiction in pursuit of them ; and 
we also command all the ministers of justice 
aforesaid, that on receiving information that 
Gitanos or highwaymen are prowling in their 
districts, they do assemble at an appointed 
day, and with the necessary preparation of 
men and arms they do hunt down, ta^e, and 
deliver them under a good guard to the near- 
est officer holding the royal commission." 

Carlos the Second followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors, with respect to the 
Gitanos. By a law of the 20th of November, 
1692, he inhibits the Gitanos fi-om living in 
towns of less than one thousand heads of fk- 
milies (vecinos,) and pursuing any trade or 
employment, save the cultivation of the 
ground ; from going in the dress of Gypsies, 
or speaking the language or gibberish which 
they use ; from living apart in any particular 
quarter of the town ; from visiting fairs with 
cattle, great or small, or even selling or ex- 
changing such at any time, unless with the 
testimonial of the public notary that they 
were bred within their own houses. By this 
law they are also forbidden to have fire-arms 
in their possession. 

So far from being abashed by this law, or 
the preceding one, the Gitanos seem to have 
increased in excesses of every kind. Only 
three years after, (12th June, 1695,) the same 
monarch deemed it necessary to publish a. 
new law fot IkeVr ipetttec»L\AOTi 
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ment. This law, which is exceedingly se- 
vere, consists of twenty-nine articles. By 
the fourth they are forbidden any other ex- 
ercise or manner of Ufe than that of the 
cultivation of the fields, in which their wives 
and cliildren, if of competent age, are to assist 
them. , 

Of every other office, employment, or com- 
merce, they are declared incapable, and espe- 
cially of being blacksmiths. 

By the fiflh, they are forbidden to keep 
horses or mares, either within or without 
their houses, or to make use of them in any 
way whatever, under the penalty of two 
months' imprisonment and the forfeiture of 
43uch animals; and any one lending them a 
horse or a mare, is to forfeit the same, if it be 
found in their possession. They are declared 
only capable of keeping a mule, or some lesspr 
beast, to assist them in their labour, or for 
the use of their families. 

By the twelfth, they are to be punished 
with six years in th^ galleys, if they leave the 
towns or vitlases in wliich they are located, 
and pass to otners, or wander in the fields or 
roads ; and they are only to be permitted to 
jro out, in order to exercise the. pursuit of 
husbandry. In this edict, particular mention 
is made of the favour and protection shown 
to the Gitanos, by people of various descrip- 
tions, by means of which they had been ena- 
bled to K)llow their manner of life undisturbed, 
and to baffle the severity of the laws : 

** Article 16. — ^AJid because we understand 
that the continuance in these kingdoms of 
those who are called Git^os has depended 
•on the favour, protection, and assistance 
which they have experienced from persons of 
different stations^ we do ordain, that whoso- 
•ever, a^nst whom shall be proved the fact 
of having, since the day of the^ publication 
hereof, nivouredi received, or fussisted the 
4Baid Gitanos, in any manner whatever, whe- 
ther within their houses or without, the said 
person, provided he is noble, shaH be sub- 
jected to the fine of six thousand ducats, the 
iialf of which shall be applied to our treasury, 
and the other half to the expenses of tin pro- 
43ecution ; and^ if a plebeian, to a punishment 
often years in the galleys. And we declare, 
that in order to proceed to the infliction of 
snch fine and punishment, the evidence of 
two respectable witnesses, without stain or 
auspicion, shall be esteemed legitimate and 
conclusive, although they depose to separate 
acts, or three depositions of the Gitanos 
themselves, made upon the rack, although 
they relate to Operate and different acts of 
abetting and harbouring." 

The following article iis curious, as it bears 
evidence to Gypsy craft and cunning. 

"Article 18.— And whereas it is very diffi- 
cult to prove against the Gitanos the robbe- 
ries and delinquencies which they commit, 
partly because they happen in uninhabited 
places, but more especially on account of the 
malice and cunning with which they execute 
them ; we do ordain, in order that they may 
receive the merited chastisement, that to con- 



vict, in these cases, those who are called Gi- 
tanos, the depositions of the persons whom 
they have robbed in uninhabited places shall 
be sufficient, provided there are at least two 
witnesses to one and the same fact, and these 
of sood fame and reputation ; and we also 
declare that the corpus delicti may be proved 
in the same manner, in these cases, in order 
that the ctilprits may be proceeded against, 
and condemned to the corresponding pains 
and punishments." 

The council of Madrid published a schedule, 
18th of August, 1705, from which it appears 
that the viUages and roads were so much in- 
fested by the Gitano race, that there was 
neither peace nor safety for labourers and 
travellers; the corregidors and justices are 
therefore exhorted to use their utmost en- 
deavour to apprehend these- outlaws, and to 
execute upon them the punishments enjoined 
by the preceding, law. The ministers of 
justice are empowered to fire upon them as 
public enemies, wherever they meet them, in 
case of resistance or refusal to deliver up the 
arms they carry about them. 

Philip the Fifth, by schedule, October Ist, 
1726, forbade any. complaints which the Gi- 
tanos might have to make against the inferior 
justices being heard in the higher tribunals, 
and, on that account^ banished all the Gyp^ 
women from Madrid, and, indeed, from tSl 
towns where royal audiences were held, it 
being the custom of the women to flock up to 
the capital from the small towns and villages, 
under pretence of claiming satisfaction^ for 
wrongs inflicted upon their husbands and re^ 
lations, and when there to practise the art of 
divination, an4 to sing obscene songs through 
the. streets ; by this law, also, the justices are 
particularly commanded not to permit the 
Gitanos to leave their places of domicile, 
except in cases, of veiy urgent necessity. 
. This law fras attended with the same suc- 
cess ' as the others ; the Gitanos left their 
places of domicile whenever they thought 
proper, frequented the various fairs, and 
played off their jockey tricks as usual, or tra- 
versed the country in armed gangs, plundering 
the small viUages, and assaulting travellers. 

The same monarch, in. October, published 
another law against them, from St. Lorenzo 
of the Escurial. From the words of this 
edict, and the measures resolved upon, the 
reader may fofm some idea of the excesses 
of the Gitanos at this period. They are to 
be bunted down with fire and sword, and even 
the sanctity of the temples is to be invaded 
in their pursuit, and the Gitanos dragged 
from the horns of the altar, should they^flee 
thither for refuge. It was impossible, in 
Spain, to carry the severity of persecution 
farther, as the very parricide was in perfect 
safety, could he escape to the church. Here 
follows part of this law. . 

" I have resolved that all the lord-lieute- 
nants, intendants, and corregidors shall pub- 
lish proclamations, and fix edicts, to the ef- 
fect that all theGit4Qoi who are domiciled 
in the cities and towiifl of their junsdictioa 
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€hall return within the space of fifteen days 
lo their places of domicile, under penalty of 
being declared, at the expiration of that term, 
IB public banditti, subject to be fired at in the 
event of being found with arms, or without 
them, beyond the limits of their places of 
domicile ; and at the expiration of the term 
aforesaid, the lord-lieutenants, intendants, 
and corregidors are strictly commanded, that 
either they themselves, or suitable persons 
deputed by them, march out with armed 
soldiery, or if there be none at hand, with the 
militias and their officers, accompanied by 
the horse rangers destined for the protection 
of the revenue, ibr the purpose of scouring 
the whole district within their jurisdiction, 
making use of all possible diligence to ap- 
prehend such 6it4nos as are to be found on 
the public roads and other places beyond 
their domiciliary bounds, and to inflict upon 
them the penalty of death, fi>r the mere act 
of being found. 

'* And in the event of their taking refuge 
in sacred places, they are empowered to drag 
them forth, and conduct them to the neigh- 
bouring prisons and fortresses, and provided 
the ecclesiastical judges proceed against the 
secular, in order that they be restored to the 
charch, they are at liberty to avail themselves 
of the recourse to force, countenanced by 
hiws declaring, even as I now declare, that 
all the Gitanos, who shall leave their allotted 
places of abode, are to be held as incorrigible 
rebels, and enemies of the public peace." 

From this period, until the year 1780, va- 
rious other laws and schedules were directed 
against the Gitanos, which, as they contain 
nothing very new or remarkable, we may be 
well excused from particularizing. In 1783, 
a law was passed by the government, widely 
differing in character from any which had 
hitherto been enacted in connexion with the 
Gitano caste or religion in Spain. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 

OARLOS TBftOERO. — HIS LAW RBSPBOTINO 
THE OITAHOS. 

Carlos Tercero, or Charles the Third, 
aspended the throne of Spain in the year 
1750, and died in 1788. No Spanish monarch 
has left behind a more favourable impression 
. on the minds of the generality of his country- 
men ; indeed, he is the only one who is re- 
membered at all bv all ranks and conditions; — 
perhaps betook the surest means for prevent- 
ing his name being forgotten, by erecting a 
durable monument in every large town, — 
we do not mean a pillar surmounted by a 
statue, or a coIommI figure on horseback, 
bnt some useful tad stately public edifice. 
All the magnificent modern buildings which 
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attract the eye of the traveller in Spain, 
sprang up during the reign of Carlos Ter- 
cero, — for example, the museum at Madrid, 
the gigantic tobacco fabric at Seville, — half 
fortress, half manufactory, — and the Farol, 
at Corunna. We suspect that these erec- 
tions, which speak to the eye, have gained 
him far greater credit amongst Spaniards, 
than the support which he afibrded to liberal 
opinions, which served to fan the flame of 
insurrection in the new world, and eventually 
lost for Spain her transatlantic empire. 

We have said that he left behind him a fa- 
vourable impression amongst the generality 
of his countrymen ; by which we mean the 
great body found in eveir nation, who neither 
think nor reason, — for tnere are amongst the 
Spaniards not a few who deny that any of 
his actions entitle him to the gratitude of 
the nation. All his thoughts, say they, were 
directed to hunting—rand huntinier alone ; and 
all the days of the year he employed himself 
either in hunting or in preparation for the 
sport. In one expedition, in the parks of 
the Pardo, he spent several millions of reals. 
The noble edifices which adorn Spain, though 
built by his orders, are less due to his reign 
than to the anterior one, — ^to the reign of 
Ferdinand the Sixth, Who left immense trea- 
sures, a small portion of which Carlos Ter- 
cero devoted to these purposes, squandering 
away the remainder. It is said that Carlos 
Tercero was no friend to superstition ; yet 
how little did Spain during his time gain in 
religious liberty. The great part of toe na- 
tion remained intolerant and theocratic as 
before, the other and smaller section turned 
philosophic, but after the insane manner of 
the French revolutionists, intolerant in its 
incredulity, and believing more in the '* En- 
cyclopedic,'' than in the gospel of the Na- 
zarene. 

We should not have said thus much of 
Carlos Tercero, whose character has been 
extravagantly praised by the multitude, and 
severely criticised by the discerning few who 
look deeper than the surface of things, if a 
law ^sed during his reign did not connect 
him intimately with the history of the Gita- 
nos, whose condition to a certain extent it 
has already altered, and over whose futirre 
destinies there can be no doubt that it will 
exert considerable infiuence. Whether Car- 
los Tercero had any thing farther to do with 
its enactment than subscribing it with his 
own hand, is a point difficult to determine ; 
the chances are that he had not; there is 
damning evidence '''to prove that in many re- 
spects he was a mere Nimrod, and it is not 



* Among the archives of Simancas there are preserved 
various volumes in 4to. of manuscript letters of Carlos 
Tercero; they are his correspondence with certain Nea- 
politan gentry, his friends. These letters (we have read 
many) contain nothing more than accounts transmitted 
by the liing to these individuals, of the wild boars, stags, 
and smaller game, which he had slaughtered in h's 
batidas y monterias:^goodly matters to ensage the atten- 
tion of a monarch, whilst his fleets— and such fleets!— 
were being burnt and sunk, and the most splendid em- 
pire in the woi\d wm sV\vvViv%^tva!i\i\ft\>WQAS^ 
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probable tbat tuch a character would occupy 
his thoughts much with plans for the welfare 
of his people, especially such a class as the 
Gitanos, however willing to build public edi- 
fices, gratifying to his own vanity, with the 
money which a provident predecessor had 
amassed. 

The law in question is dated 19th Sept. 
1783. It is entitled, *' Rules for repressing 
and chastising the vagrant mode of life, and 
other excesses, of those who are called Gita. 
nos." It is in many respects widely diflferent 
from all the preceding law«9 ftod on that ac- 
count we have separated it fk)m them, deem- 
ing it worthy of particular notice. It is evi- 
dently the production of a« comparatively 
enlightened spirit, for Spain had already be- 
gun to emerge from the dreary night of mo- 
nachism and bigotry, though the light which 
beamed upon her was not that of the gospel, 
but of modern philosophy. The spirit, how- 
ever of the writers of the Encyclopedie is to 
be preferred to tbat of Torquemada and Mon- 
cada, and however 'deeply we may lament the 
many grievous omissions in the law of Car- 
los Tercero, (for no provision was made for 
the spiritual instruction of the Gitands,) we 

? refer it in all points to that of PhiHp the 
*hird, and to the law passed during the reign 
of that unhappy victim of monkish fraud, 
perfidy, and poison, Charles the Second. 

Whoever framed the law of Carlos Tercero 
with respect to the Gitanos, — and it is pos- 
sible tbat the famous Count de Aranda dic- 
tated itSi- provisions, — had sense enough to 
see that it would be impossible to reclaim and 
bring them within the pale of civilized soci- 
ety, by pursuing the course invariably adopted 
on former occasions, — >to see that all the me- 
nacing edicts for the last three hundred years, 
breathing a spirit of blood and persecution, 
had been unable to eradicate Gitanismo from 
Spain; but, on the contrary, had rather served 
to extend it* Whoever framed this law. 
was, moreover, well acquainted with the 
manner of administering justice in Spain, 
and saw the folly of making statutes which 
were never put into effect. Instead, there- 
fore, of relying on corregidors ami alguazils 
for the extinction of the Gypiy sect, the 
statute addresses itself more particularly to 
the Gitanos themselves, and endeavours to 
convince them that it would be for their in- 
terest to renounce their much cherished Gi- 
tanismo. Those who framed the former 
laws had invariably done their best to brand 
this race with infamy, and had marked out 
for its members, in the event of abandoning 
their Gypsy habits, a life to which death it- 
self must have been preferable in every re- 
spect. They were not to speak to each other, 
nor to intermarry, though, qs they Were con- 
sidered of an impure caste, it was scarcely 
to be expected that the other Spaniards would 
form Vith them relations of love or amity, 
and they were debarred the exercise of any 
trade or occupation but hard labour, for which 
neither by nature nor habit they were at all 
adapted. The law of Carlos Tercero, on 



the contrary, flung open to them the whole 
career of arts and sciences, and declared 
them capable of following any trade or pro^ 
fession to which they might please to addict 
themselves. Here follow extracts fiofli the 
above-mentioned law. 

**Art. 1. I declare that those who go by 
the name of Gitanos are not so by origin or 
nature, nor do they proceed from any infected 
root. 

<«2. I therefore command that neither they 
or any one of them, shall use the language, 
dress, or vagrant kind iff life which they have 
followed unto the prewMiit iiiiie» under the 
penalties here below contained. 

"3. I forbid all mjr vaeaalst of whatever 
state, class, and condition they may be, to 
call or name the above-mentioned people by 
the names of Gitanos, or New Castilians, 
under the same penalties to which those 
are subject who injure others by word or 
writing. 

'*5. It is my will that those who abandon 
the said mode of life, dress, language, or 
jargon, be admitted to whatever offices or 
employments to which they may apply them- 
selves, and likewise to any guilds or com- 
munities, without any obstacle or contradic- 
tion being offered to them, or admitted under 
this pretext within or without courts of law. 

'*6. Those who shall oppose and refuse 
the admission of this class of reclaimed peo- 
ple to their trades and guilds, shall be mulcted 
ten ducats for the first time, twenty for the 
second, and a double quantity for the third; 
and during the time they continue in their 
opposition they shall be prohibited from ex- 
ercising the same trade, for a certain period, 
to be determined by the judge, and propor- 
tioned to the opposition which they display. 

»* 7. I grant the term of ninety days, to be 
reckoned from the publication of this law 
in the principal town of every district, in 
order that all the vagabonds of this and any 
other class may retire to the towns and vil- 
lages where they may choose to locate them- 
selves, with the exception, for the present, 
of the capital and the royal residences, in 
order that, abandoning the dress, langusige, 
and behaviour of those who are called Gita^ 
nos, they may devote themselves to some 
honest office, trade, or occupation, it being 
a matter of indifference whether the same 
be connected with labour or the arts. 

" 8. It will not be sufficient for those who 
have been formerly known to follow this 
manner of life to devote themselves solely 
to the occupation of shearing and clipping 
animals, nor to the traffic of markets and fairs, 
nor still less to the occupation of keepers 
of inns and ventas in uninhabited places, al- 
though they may be inn-keepers within towns, 
which employment shall be considered as 
sufficient, provided always there be no well 
founded indicationd of their being delin- 
quents themselves, or harbourers of such 
people. 

"9. At the expiration of ninety days, the 
I justices shall proceed against the disobedient 
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in the following manner : — ^Those who having 
abandoned the dress, name, language, or jar- 
gon, association, and manners of Gitanes, 
and ahftll Juive moreover chosen and estab- 
Ushed ft domicile, but shall not have devoted 
themselves to any office or employment, 
thou^ it be only that of day-labourers, shall 
be considered as vagrants, and be appre- 
hended and punished according to the laws 
in force against such people, without any dis- 
tinction being made between them and the 
other vassals. 

" 10. Those who Ikenceforth shall commit 
any crimes, iiafiag lAwndoned the language, 
dress, and ma^neni of Gitanos, chosen a 
domicile, «Bd aj^lied themselves to any office, 
shall be prosecuted and chastised like others 
ffuUty of the same crimes, without any dif- 
ference being made between them. 

'* 11 . But those yvho shall have abandoned 
the aforesaid dress, language, and behaviour, 
and those who pretending to speak and dress 
like the other vassals, and even to choose a 
domiciliary residence, shall continue to go 
forth, wandering about the roads and unin- 
habited places, although it be with the pre- 
text of visiting markets and fairs, such peo- 
ple shall be pursued and taken by the jus- 



tices, and a list of them formed,. with their 
names and appellations, age, description, with 
the places where they say they reside and 
were born. 

" 16. I, however, except from punishment 
the children and young people of both sexes 
who are not above sixteen yeai^ of age. 

" 17. Such, although they may belong to 
a family, shall be separated from their pa- 
rents who wander about and have no em- 
ployment, and shall be destined to learn some- 
thing, or shall be placed out in hospices or 
houses of instrudita. 

«* 20. When the register of the Gitanos 
who have proved disobedient shall have taken 
place, it shall be notified and made known 
to them, that in case of another relapse, the 
punishment of death shall be executed upon 
them without remission, on the examination 
of the register, and proof being adduced that 
they have returned to their former life." 

What effect was produced by this law, and 
whether its results at all corresponded to the 
views of those who enacted it, will be ga- 
thered from the following chapters of this 
work, in which an attempt will be made to 
delineate briefly the oresent condition of the 
Gypsies in Spain. 
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BADAJOZ. — THE OYPSIBS.-^THB WITHERED 
ARM.— OTP8T LAW. — TRISCMINO & SHEAR- 
ING. — ^METEMPSYCHOSIS. — PACO AND AN- 
TONIO. — ANTONIO & THE MAGYAR. — THE 
CHAI. — PHARAOH. — ^THE STEEDS OF THE 
EGYPTIANS, 

About twelve in the afternoon of the 6th 
of January, 1836, 1 crossed the brid^ of the 
Guadiana, a boundary river between Portugal 
and Spain, and entered Badajoz, a strong 
town in the latter kingdom, containing about 
eight thousand inhabitants, supposed to have 
been founded by the Romans. I instantly 
returned thanks to God for having preserved 
me in a journey of five days through the wilds 
of the Alemtejo, the province of Portugal 
the most infested by robbers and desperate 
characters, which I had traversed with no 
other human companion than a lad, almost 
an idiot, who was to convey back the mules 
which had brought me from Aldea Gallega. 
I intended to make but a short stay, dnd as 
a diligence would set out for Madrid the day 
next i)ut one to my arrival, I purposed de- 
parting therein for the capital of Spain. 

I was standing at the door of the inn where 
I had taken up my temporary abode; the 
weather was gloomy, and rain seemed to 
be at hand ; I was thinking on the state of 
the country I had just entered, which was 
involved in bloody anarchy and confusion, 
and where the ministers of a religion falsely 
styled Catholic and Christian were blowing 
the trump of war, instead of preaching the 
love-engendering words of the blessed Gos- 
pel. 

Suddenly two men, wrapped in long cloaks, 
came down the narrow and almost deserted 
street ; they were about to pass, and the face 
of the nearest was turned full towards me ; I 
knew to whom the countenance which he 
displayed must belong, and I touched him on 
the arm. The man stopped and likewise his 
companion ; I said a certain word, to which, 
after an exclamation of surprise, he responded 
in the manner I expected. The men were 
Gitanos or Gypsies, members of that singular 
family or race which has difiused itself over 
the face of the civilized globe, and which, in 
all lands, has preserved more or less its ori- 
ginal customs and its own peculiar lan^age. 

We instantly commenced discoursmg in 
the Spanish dialect of this language, with 
which I was tolerably well acquainted. I 

^ked my two newly made acquaintances 



whether there were many of their race in 
Badajoz and the vidntip th^ informed me 
that there were eight or ten fiitoilies in the 
town, and that there were otiters at Merida, 
a town about six leagued distant. I iiupiired 
by what means they lived, and they replied 
that they and their brethren principally gained 
a livelihood by trafficking in mules and asses, 
but that all those in Badajoz were very poor, 
with the exception of one man, who was ex- 
ceedingly bMalo, or rich, as he was in pos- 
session of many mules and other cattle. They 
removed their cloaks for a moment, and I 
found that their under garments were rags. 

They left me in haste, and went about the 
town informing the rest that a stranger had 
arrived who spoke Rommany as well as them- 
selves, who bad the face of a Gitano, and 
seemed to be of the " errate," or blood. la 
less than half an hour the street before the 
inn was filled with the men, women, and 
children of Egypt ; I went out amongst them, 
and my heart sank within me as I surveyed 
them ; more vileness, dirt, and misery I had 
never before seen amongst a similar number 
of human beings ; but tne worst of all was 
the evil expression of their countenances, 
which spoke plainly that they were convcr- 
sant with every species of crime, and it was 
not long before I found that their counte- 
nances did not belie them.. After they had 
asked me an infinity of questions, and felt 
my hands, face, and clothes, they retired to 
their own homes. 

That same niffht the two men of whom I 
have already partictdarly spoken came to see 
me; they sat down by the brasero in the 
middle of the apartment, and beg[an to smoke 
small paper cigars. We continued for a 
considerable time in silence surveying each 
other. Of the two Gitanos one was an el- 
derly man, tall and bony, with lean, skinny, 
and whimsical features, though perfectly those 
of a Gypsy; he spoke little, and his expres- 
sions were generally singular and grotesque; 
his companion, who was the man whom I 
had first noticed in the street, differed from 
him in*many respects ; he could be scarcely 
thirty, and his figure, which was about the 
middle height, was of Herculean proportions; 
shaggy black hair, like that of a wild beast, 
covered the greater part of his immense head; 
his face was frightfully seamed with the small 
pox, and his eyes, which glared like those of 
ferrets, peered from beneath bushy eyebrows; 
he wore immense > moustaches, and his wide 
mouth was garnished with teeth exceedingrly 
large and white; there was one peculian^ 
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ibout him which must not be forgotten, his 
right <irm was withered, and hung down from 
h£ shoulder a thin sapless stick, which con- 
trasted strangely with the huge brawn of the 
left. A figure so perfectly wild and uncouth 
I had scarcely ever before seen. He had 
now flung aside his cloak, and sat before me 
gaunt in his rags and nakedness : in spite of 
his appearance, however, he seemed to be 
much the more sensible of the two, and the 
conversation which ensued was carried on 
chiefly between him and myself: this man, 
whom I shall«call the. first Gypsy, was the 
first to break. sUenoei and he thus addressed 
me, speaking in Spanish, broken with words 
of the Gypsy tongue. 

First (?ypjy.— "Aromali (In truth) I little 
thou£[ht when I saw the errano standing by 
the door of the posada that I was about to 
meet a brother, one too who, though well 
dressed, was not ashamed to speak to a poor 
Gitano ; but teU me, I beg, you, brother, from 
whence you come; I have heard that you 
have just arrived from Laloro, but I am sure 
you are no Portuguese; 1 have been there 
myself, but they are very diflTerent from you ; 
I rather take you to be one of the Corahai, 
for I have heard say that there is much of 
cor blood there. You are a Corahano, are 
you not?" 

Myself. — **I am no Moor, though I have 
been in the country; I was bom in an island 
m the West Sea, called England, which I 
suppose you have heard spoken of.'' 

First Cfypsy, — " Yes, yes, I have a right 
to know something of the English ; I was 
bom in this foros, and remember the day 
when the English hundunares clambered over 
the walls, and took the town from the Ga- 
bine ; well do I remember that day, though 1 
was but a child ! the streets ran red with blood 
and wine. — Are there GKtinos then amongst 
the English r* 

Myself. — "There are numbers, and so 
there are amongst most nations of the world." 

Second Gypsy. — **Vmya! And do the 
English Galore gain theif bread in the same 
way as those of Spaini Do they shear and 
trimi Do th^y buy and change beasts, and 
(lowering his voice) do they now and then 
chore a gras V* 

Myself. — "They do most of these thin^; 
the men frequent fairs and markets with 
horses, many of which they steal, and the 
women tell fortunes and perform all kinds of 
tricks, by which they gain more money than 
their husbands." 

First Gypsy. — " They would not be callces 
if they did not ; I have known a Gitana gain 
twenty ounces of gold, by means of the hok- 
kano bare, in a row hours, whilst the silly 
Gypsy, her husband, would be toiling with 
bis shears for a fortnight, trimming the horses 
of the Busn^, and, vet not to be a dollar 
richer at the end of the time." 

Myself — "You seem wretchedly poor; 
are you married 1" 

First Gynsy. — "I am, and to the best- 
looking ana derwrest callee in Badajoz, 



nevertheless we have never thriven iince the 
day of our marriage, and a cone eeems to 
rest upon us both. Perhaps I have only to 
thank myself; I was once rich, and had never 
less than six borricos to sell or exchange, but 
the day before my mamiage I sold all I pos- 
sessed, in order to have a grand fiesta ; for 
three days we were merry enough ; I enter- 
tained every one who chose to come in, and 
flimg away my money by handfuls, so that 
when the afiair was over I had not a cuarto 
in the world, and the very people who had 
feasted at my expense refused me a dollar to 
begin again, so we were soon reduced to the 
greatest misery. True it is that I now and 
then shear a mule, and my wife tells the bahi 
(fortune) to the servant girls; but these things 
stand us in little stead ; the people are now 
very much on the alert, and my wife, with all 
her knowledge, has been unable to perform 
any grand trick, which would set us up at 
once ; ^he wished to come to see you, bro- 
ther, this night, but was ashamed, as she ihas 
no more clothes than myself. Dist summer 
our distress was so great that we crossed the 
frontier into Portufifal ; my wife san? and I 
played the guitar, ror though I have but one 
arm, and that a left one, I have never known 
the want of the other. At Estremoz I was 
cast into prison as a thief and vagabond, and 
there I might have remained till I starved 
with hunger; my wife, however, soon got me 
out ; she went to the lady of the corregidor, 
to whom she told a most wonderful bahi, 
promising treasures and titles, and I wot not 
what ; so I was set at libertv, and returned to 
Spain as quick as I could. 

Myself-^^^ls it not the custom of the 
Gypsies of Spain to relieve each other in 
distress ? — it is the mle in other countries." 

First Gypsy. — El krallis ha nicobado la 
liri de los Gales, — (The king has destroyed 
the law of the Gypsies ;) we are no longer 
the people we were once, when we Hved 
amongst the sierras and deserts, and kept 
aloof from the Busne ; we have lived amongst 
the Busne till we are become almost like 
them, and we are no longer brothers, ready 
to assist each other at all times and seasons, 
and very flreqnently the Gitano is the worst 
enemy of his brother." 

Myself — " The Gitanos, then, no longer 
wandfer about, but have fixed residences in 
the towns and villages?" 

First Gypsy. '^^*ln the summer time a 
few of us assemble together, and live amongst 
the plains and hills, and by doing so we ^e- 
quently contrive to pick up a horse or a mule 
for nothing, and sometimes we knock down 
a Busno and strip him, but it is seldom we 
venture so far. We are much looked afler 
by the Busne, who hold us in great dread, 
and abhor us. Sometimes, when wandering 
about, we are attacked by the labourers, and 
then we defend ourselves as well as we can. 
There is no better weapon in the hands of a 
Gitano than his *'cachas," or shears, with 
which he trims the mules. I once snipped 
off the nose of a BviGtvo^ ^wd ^^tL^\ >ic)% 
f2 
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greatefit part of his cheek in an affray at 
wbicli I was present up the country near 
TrujiiJo." 

Myself, — " Have you travelled much about 
Spain?" 

First Gypsy, — "Very little; I have never 
been out of this province of Estremadura, ex- 
cept last year, as I told you into Portugal. 
Wiien we wander we do not go far, and it is 
very rare that we are visited by our brethren 
of other parts. I have never been in Anda« 
iusia, but I have heard say that the Gitinos 
are many in Andalusia, and are more wealthy 
than those here, and that they follow better 
the gypsy law." 

Myself, — "What do you mean by the 
gypsy law 1" 

First Oypsy, — "Wherefore do you ask, 
brother? You know what is meant by the 
law of the Cales better even than ourselves.'' 

Myself, — " I know what it is in England 
and in Hungary, but I can only give a guess 
as to what it is in Spain." 

Both Gypsies, — " What do you consider 
it to be in Spain V* 

Myself — "Cheating and choring the Busne 
on all occasions, and being true to the erriate 
in life and death." 

At these words both the Gitanos sprang si- 
multaneously from their seats, and exclaimed 
with a boisterous shout — " Chachipe." 

This meeting with the Gitanos was the oc- 
-casion of my remaining at Badajoz a much 
longer time than I originally intended. I 
wished to become better acquainted with their 
condition and manners, and above all to speak 
to them of Christ and his word ; for I was 
convinced, that should I travel to the end of 
the universe, I should meet with no people 
more in need of a little Christian exhortation, 
and I accordingly continued at Badajoz for 
nearly three weeks. 

During this time I was almost constantly 
amongst them, and as I spoke their language, 
and was considered by them as bne of them- 
selves, I had better opportunity of arriving at 
a fair conclusiion respecting their character 
than any other person could have had, whether 
Spanish or foreigner, without such an ad- 
vantage. I found that their ways and pur- 
suits were in almost every respect similar to 
those of their brethren m other countries. 
By cheating and swindling they gained their 
daily bread ; the men principally by the arts 
of the jockey, — by buying, selling, and ex- 
changing animals, at which they are wonder- 
fully expert ; and the women by telling for- 
tunes, selling goods smuggled from Portugal, 
and by dealing in love draughts and diablerie. 
The most innocent occupation which I ob- 
served amongst them was trimming and 
shearing horses and mules, which in their 
language is called " monrabar," and in Spanish 
**esquiTar;" and even whilst exercising this 
art, they not unfrequently have recourse to 
foul play, doing the animal some covert in- 
iury, in hope that the proprietor will dispose 
of it to themselves at an inconsiderable price, 
'" "vhich event Uiey soon restore it to health ; 



for knowing how to inflict the harm, they 
know likewise how to remove it. 

Religion they have none; they never attend 
mass, nor did I ever hear them employ the 
nameq of God, Christ, and the Virgin, but in 
execration and blasphemy. From what I could 
learn, it appeared that their fathers had enter- 
tained some belief in metempsychosis; but 
they themselves laughed at the idea, and were 
of opinion that the soul perished when the 
body ceased to breathe; and the* argumeDt 
which they used was rational enough, as fiir 
as it impugned metemps^choflis :— " We have 
been wicked and miaerable enough in this 
life," they said ; " why should we live again?" 

I translated certain portions of Scripture 
into their dialect, which I flreqoently read to 
them ; especially the parable of Lazarus and 
the Prodigal Son, and told them that the 
latter had been as wicked as themselves, and 
both had suffered as much or more ; but that 
the sufferings of the former, who always 
looked forward to a blessed resurrection, were 
recompensed by admission, in the life to come, 
to the society of Abraham and the Prophets, 
and that the latter, when he repented of his 
sins, was forgiven, and received into as much 
favour as the just son. 

They listened with admiration ; but, alas ! 
not of the truths, the eternal truths, I was 
tellingthem,butto find that their broken jar- 
gon could be written and read. The only 
words of assent to the heavenly doctrine 
which I ever obtained, and that rather of the 
negative kind, were the following from the 
mouth of a woman: — "Brother, you tell as 
strange things, though perhaps you do not 
lie; a month since, I would sooner have be- 
lieved these tales, than that this day I should 
see one who could write Rommany." 

Two or three days after my arrival, I was 
again visited by the Gypsy of the withered 
arm, who I found was generally termed Paco, 
which is the diminutive of Francisco ; he was 
accompanied by his wife, a rather good- 
looking young woman with sharp intelfigent 
features, and who appeared in every respect 
to be what her husband had represented her 
on the former visit. She was very poorly 
clad, and notwithstanding the extreme sharp- 
ness of the weather, carried no mantle to pro- 
tect herself from its inclemency, — her raven 
black hair depended behind as far down as 
her hips. Another Gypsy came with them, 
but not the old fellow whom I had before seen. 
This was a man about forty-five, dressed in a 
zamarra of sheep skin, with a high-crowned 
Andalusian hat; his complexion was dark as 
pepper, and his eyes were full of sullen fire. 
In his appearance he exhibited a goodly com- 
pound of Gypsy and bandit. 

Paco. — " Laches chibeses te dinele Unde- 
bel; (May God grant you good days, bro- 
ther.) This is my wife, and this is my wife's 
father." 

Myself — " I am glad to see them. What 
are their names 1" 

Paco, — " Maria and Antonio ; their other 
name is Lopez." 
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Myself. — " Have they no Gypsy names T 

Paco, — *'They have no other names than 
these." 

Myself, — "Then in this respect the Gi- 
tanos of Spain are unlike those of my coun- 
try. Every family there has two names ; one 
by which they are known to the Busn^, and 
another which they use amongst themselves." 

Antonio, — " Give me your hand, brother ! 
I should have come to see you before, but I 
have been to Olivenzas in search of a horse. 
What I have beajod of you has filled me with 
much defiire to know you, and I now see that 
you can tell me loany things which I am ig- 
norant of. I am Zmcalo by the four sides, 
—I love -our blood, and I hate that of the 
Basne. Had I my will I would wash my face 
every day in the blood of the Busn^, for the 
Busn6 are made only to be robbed and to be 
slaughtered ; but I love the Calor^, and I love 
to hear of things of the Calor^, especially 
from those of foreign lands ; for the Calor^ of 
foreign lands know more than we of Spain, 
and more resemble our fathers of old." 

Myself, — " Have you ever met before with 
Galore who were not Spaniards?" 

Antonio, — " I will tell you, brother. I served 
as a soldier in the war of the independence 
against the French. War, it is true, is not 
the ptoper occupation of a Gitano, but those 
were strange times, and all those who could 
bear arms were compelled to go forth to fight : 
BO I went with the English armies, and we 
chased the Grabin^ unto the frontier of France; 
and it happened once that we joined in des- 
perate battle, and there was a confusion, and 
the two parties became intermingled and 
fou^t sword to sword and bayonet to bayonet, 
and a French soldier singlea me out, and we 
fought for a long time, cutting, goring, and 
cursing each other, till at last we fiungdown 
our arms and grappled; long we wrestled, 
body to body, but I found that I was the 
weaker, and I fell. The French soldier's 
knee was on my breast, and his grasp was on 
my throat, and he seized his bayonet, and he 
raised it to thrust me through the jaws ; and 
his cap had fallen ofi*, and I lifled up my eyes 
wildly to his face, and our eyes met, and gave 
a loud shriek, and cried Zincalo, Zincalo ! 
and I felt him shudder, and he relaxed his 
msp and started up, and he smote his fore- 
head and wept, and then he came to me and 
knelt down by my side, for I was almost dead, 
and he took my hand and called me Brother 
and Zincalo, and he produced his flask and 
poured wine into my mouth and I revived, 
and he raised me up, and led me from the con- 
course, and we sat down on a knoll, and the 
two parties were fighting all around, and he 
said, * Let the dogs fight, and tear each other's 
throats till they are all destroyed, what mat- 
ten it to the Zincali ; they are not of our 
Uood, and shall that be shed for them V So 
we sat for hours on the knoll and discoursed 
on matters pertaining to our people ; and I 
could have listened^or years, for he told me 
secrets which made my ears tingle, and I 
soon found tbst I knew nothing, though I 



had befbre considered myself quite Zincalo ; 
but as for him he knew the whole cuenta ; the 
Ben^i Lango* himself could have told him 
nothing but what he knew. So we sat till 
the sun went down and the battle was over, 
and he proposed that we should both flee to 
his own country and live there with the 2^* 
cali ; but my heart failed me ; so we embraced, 
and he departed to the Gabine, whilst I re- 
turned to our own battalions." 

Myself, — " Do you know from what coun- 
try he came 1" 

Antonio, — "He told me that he was a 
Mayoro." 

Myself. — " You mean a Magyar or Hun- 
garian." 

Antonio. — " Just so ; and I have repented 
ever since that I did not follow him." 

Myself —'' Why BoV 

Antonio. — ** I will tell you : the king has 
destroyed the law of tlye Cal^s, and has put 
disunion amongst. us. There was a time 
when the house of every Zincalo, however 
rich, was open to his brother, though he came 
to him naked ; and it was then the custom to 
boast of the err^te.' It is no longer so now : 
those who are rich keep aloof from the rest, 
will not speak in Calo, and will have no deal- 
ings but with the Busne. Is there not a false 
brother in this foros, the only rich man amon? 
us, the swine, the balichow ? he is married 
to a Busnee, and he would fain appear as a 
Busno ! Tell me one thing, has he been to 
see you ? The white blood, I know he has 
not ; he was afraid to see you, for he knew 
that by Gypsy law he was bound to take you 
to his house, and feast you whilst you re- 
mained like a prince^ like a crallis of the 
Cal^s, as I believe you are, even though he 
soldvthe last gras from the stall. Who have 
come to see you, brother 1 Have they not 
been such as Paco and his wife, wretches 
without a house, or, at best, one filled with 
cold and poverty; so that you have had to stay 
at a mesuna, at a posada of the Busne ; andf, 
moreover, what have the Cal^s given you 
since you have been residing here ? Nothmg, 
I trow, better than this rubbish, which is all 
I can ofibr you, this Meligrana de los Ben- 
gues." 

Here he produced a pomegranate from the 
pocket of his zamarra, and flung it on the table 
with such force that the fruit burst, and the 
red grains were scattered on the floor. 

The Gitanos of Estremadura cali them- 
selves in general Chai or ChaboS) and say that 
their original country was Chal or Egypt. I 
frequently asked them what reason they could 
assign for calling themselves Egyptians, and 
whether they could remember the names of 
any places in their supposed father land, but 
I soon found that, like their brethren in other 
parts of the world, they were unable to give 
any rational account of themselves, and pre- 
served no recollection of the places where 
their forefathers had wandered: their lan- 
guage, however, to a considerable extent. 
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solved the riddlei the bulk of which being 
Hindui, pointed out India as the birth-place 
of their race, whilst the number of Persian, 
Sclavonian, and modern Greek words with 
which it is chequered, spoke plainly as to the 
countries through which these singular peo- 
ple had wandered beforethey arrived in Spain. 

They said that they believed themselves to 
be Egyptians, because their fathers before 
them believed so, who must know much bet- 
ter than themselves. They were fond of talk- 
ing of Egypt and its former greatness, though 
it was evident that they knew nothing far- 
ther of the country and its history than what 
they derived from spurious biblical legends 
current amongst the Spaniards; only from 
such materials could they have composed the 
following account of the manner of their ex- 
pulsion from their native land. 

*» There was a great king in Egypt, and 
his name was Pharaoh. He had numerous 
armies, with which he made war on all coun- 
tries, and conquered them all. And when he 
had conquered the entire world, he became 
sad and sorrowful ; for as he delighted in war, 
he no longer knew on what to employ him- 
self. At last he bethought him of making 
war on God; so he sent a defiance to God, 
daring him to descend from the sky with his 
angels, and contend with Pharaoh and his 
armies ; but God said, I will not measure my 
strength with that of a man. But God was 
incensed against Pharaoh, and resolved to 
punish him; and he opened a hole in the 
side of an enormous niountain, and he raised 
a raging wind, and drove before it Pharaoh 
and his armies to that hole, and the abyss re- 
ceived them, and the mountain closed upon 
them ; but whosoever goes to that mountain 
on the night of St. John, can hear Pharaoh 
and his armies singing and yelling therein. 
And it came to pass, that when Pharaoh and 
his armies had disappeared, all the kings and 
the nations which had become subject to 
Egypt revolted against Egypt, which, having 
lost her king and her armies, was left utterly 
without defence ; and they made war against 
her, and prevailed against her, and took her 
people and drove them forth, dispersing them 
over all the world." 

So that now, say the Chai, " Our horses 
drink the waters of the Guadiana." — (Apily- 
ela gras Chai la panee Lucalee.) 

»<THE STEEDS OF THE EGYPTIANS DRINXTHE 
WATERS OF THE OUADIANA. 

** The region of Chai was our dear native soil. 
Where in fulness of pleasure we lived without toil; 
Till dispers'd through all lands, 'twas our fortune to 

be— 
Our steeds, Guadiana, mast now drink of thee. 

** Once kings came from far to kneel down at bur gate, 
And princes reJoicM on our meanest to wait; 
But now who so mean but would scorn our degree— 
Our steeds, Guadiana, must now drink of thee. 

" For the Undebel sAw, firom his throne in the cloud, 
That our deeds they were foolish, our hearts they were 

proud; 
And in anger he bade us his presence to flee— 
Our steedfli, Guadiana, must now drink of thee. 



<* Our horses should drink of no river but one; 
It sparkles through Chai, *neath tl)e smile of the sun; 
But they taste of all streams save that only, and 
Apilyela gras Chai la panee Lucalee." 
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MADRID.— OTPSY WOMBN^— GRANADA. — GYP- 
SY SMITHS. — PEPE CONDB. — SEVILLE.— 
TRIANA. — CORDOVA. — HORSES. — THE E8- 
QUILAD0R.—<;HARACTERI8TIC EPISTLE.— 
CATALONIA) ETC. 

In Madrid the Gitanos chiefly reside in the 
neighbourhood of the ** mercado," or the place 
where horses and other animals are sold, — in 
two narrow and dirty lanes, called the Calle 
de la Comadre and the Callejon de Lavapies. 
It is said, that at the beginning of last centu- 
ry, Madrid abounded with these people, who, 
by their lawless behaviour and dissolute lives, 
gave occasion to great scandal; if such were 
the case, their numbers must have considera- 
bly diminished since that period, as it would 
be difficult at any time to collect fifty through- 
out Madrid. These Gitanos seem, for the 
most part, to be either Valencians, or of Ya- 
lencian origin, as they in general either speak 
or understand the dialect of that province ; 
and whilst speaking their own peculiar jar. 
gon, the Rommany, are in the habit of making 
use of many Valencian words and terms. 

The manner of life of the Gitanos of Mad- 
rid differs in no material respect from that of 
their brethren in other places. The men, 
every market day, are to be seen on the skirts 
of the mercado, generally with some misera* 
ble animal ; for example, a foundered mole^ 
or galled borrico, by means of which they sel- 
dom fail to gain a dollar or two, either by sale 
or exchange. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that they content themselves with such 
paltry earnings. Provided they have any va- 
luable animal, which is -not unfrequently the 
case, they invariably keep such at home snug 
in the stall, conducting thither the chapman, 
should they find any, and concluding the bar- 
gain with the greatest secrecy. Their rea- 
sons for this conduct are manifold. In the 
first place, a deadly feud exists between the 
Gitanos and the chalanes, or jockeys of Spa- 
nish blood, by whom the former are not un- 
frequently ejected from the fair by force of 
palos or cudgels, verifying the old adage, 
that two of a trade are sure to quarrel. The 
chalanes in this violence are to a certain ex- 
tent countenanced by law; for though by the 
edict of Carlos the Third, the Git&nos were 
in other respects placed upon an equali^ 
with the rest of the Spaniards, they were still 
forbidden to obtain their livelihood by th§ 
traffick of markets and fairs. 

Another reason for the secrecy that they 
practise in these cases, is the fact, that ani- 
mals of this description are generally ob* 
tained by dishonest means, and would pro* 
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bably be recognised were they publicly ex- 
posed for sale. The stealing, concealing, 
and receiving animals when stolen, is an in- 
veterate Gypsy habit, and is perhaps the last 
from which the Gitano will be reclaimed, or 
will only cease when the race has become ex- 
tinct. In the prisons of Madrid, either in 
that of the Saladero, or De la Corte, there 
are never less than a dozen Git4nos immured 
for stolen horses, or mules being found in 
their possession, which themselves or their 
connexions have spirited away from the 
neighbouring villages, or sometimes from a 
considerable distance. I say spirited away, 
for so well do they take their measures, and 
watch their opportunity, that they are sel- 
dom or never taken in the fact. 

The Madrilenian Gypsy women are inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of prey, prowling 
about the town and the suburbs from morn- 
ing till night, entering houses of all descrip- 
tions, from the highest to the lowest; telling 
fortunes, or attempting to play off various 
kinds of Gypsy tricks, from which they de- 
rive much greater profit, and of which we 
shall presently have occasion to make parti- 
cular mention. 

We have already stated that the Gypsy 
women in general are fiir more remarkable 
beings than the men, whose pursuits, those 
of the jockey and the horse-stealer, are low 
and mean, possessing nothing capable of 
stronely capftivating the imagination, — ^not 
flo what regards the females; and those of 
Madrid yield to none in Spain in those quali- 
ties on which a good Galli prizes herself 
The boldness, acuteness, 'and subtlety of 
some of these women are truly wonderful, 
and their self-possession is so great, that they 
pass nnharmed through dangers, which would 
be fatal to others educated in a school less 
stem and hard than Gypsy life in Spain. 

From Madrid let us proceed to Andidusia, 
casting a cursory glance on the Git4nos of 
that country. 1 found them very numerous 
at Granada, which in the Gitano Ikngaa^ is 
termed Meligrana. Their general condition 
in this place is truly miserable, far exceeding 
in wretchedness the state of the tribes of Es- 
tremadura. It is right to state that Granada 
itself is the poorest city in Spain ; the great- 
est part of the population, which exceeds 
sixty thousand, passing their days in beggary 
and nakedness, and the Gitanos share in the 
general distress. 

Many of them reside in caves scooped in 
the sides of the ravines which lead to the 
higher regions of the Alpujarras, on a skirt 
of which stands Granada. A common occu- 
pation of the Gitanos of Granada is working 
m iron, and it is not unfrequent to find these 
caves tenanted bv Gypsy smiths and their fa- 
miliesy who ply the hammer and forge in the 
bowels of the earth. To one standing at the 
mouth of the cave, especially at night, they 
afford a picturesque spectacle. Gathered 
round the forge, their bronzed and naked bo- 
dies, illuminated by the flame, appear like 
figures of demons ; while the cavei with its 
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flinty sides and uneven roof, blackened by the 
charcoal vapours which hover about it in fes- 
toons, seems to offer no inadequate repre- 
sentation of fabled purgatory. Working in 
iron was an occupation strictly forbidden to 
the Gitanos by the ancient laws, on what ac- 
count does not exactly appear ; though, per- 
haps, the trade of the smith was considered 
as too much akin to that of the chalan to be 
permitted to them. The Gypsy smith of Gra- 
nada is still a chalan, even as his brother in 
England is a jockey and tinker alternately. 

Whilst speaking of the Git4nos of Grana- 
da, we cannot pass by in silence a tragedy 
which occurred in this town amongst them, 
some fifteen years ago, and the details of 
which are known to every Gitano in Spain, 
from Catalonia to Estremadura. We allude 
to the murder of Pindamonas by Pepe Conde. 
Both these individuals were Git4nos; the 
latter was a celebrated contrabandists, of 
whom many remarkable tales are told. On 
one occasion, having committed some enor- 
mous crime, he fled over to Barbary and 
turned Moor, and was employed by the 
Moorish Emperor in his wars, in company 
with the other rene^de Spaniards, whose 
grand depot or presidio is the town of Agu- 
rey in the kingdom of Fez. After the lapse 
of some years, when his crime was nearly 
forgotten, he returned to Granada, where he 
followed his old occupations of contraban- 
dista and chalan. Pindamonas was a Git^o 
of considerable wealth, and was considered 
as the most respectable of the race at Grana- 
da, amongst whom he possessed considera- 
ble influence. Between this man and Pepe 
Conde there existed a jealousy, especially on 
the part of the latter, who, being a man of 
proud untameable spirit, could not well brook 
a superior amongst his own people. It chanced 
one day that Pindamonas and other Gitanos, 
amongst whom was Pepe Conde, were in a 
coffbe-house. After they had all partaken of 
some refreshment they called for the reckon- 
ing, the amount of which Pindamonas insist- 
ed on discharging. It will be necessary here 
to observe, that on such occasions in Spain, 
it is considered as a species of privilege to 
be allowed to pay, which is an honour gene- 
rally claimed by the principal man of the 
party. Pepe Conde did not fail to take um- 
brage at the attempt of Pindamonas, which 
he considered as an undue assumption of su- 
periority, and put in his own claim ; but Pin- 
damonas insisted, and at last flung down the 
money on the table, whereupon Pepe Conde 
instantly unclasped one of those terrible 
Manchegfan knives which are generally car- 
ried by the contrabandistas, and with a fright- 
ful gash opened the abdomen of Pindamonas, 
who presently expired. 

After this exploit, Pepe Conde fled, and 
was not seen for some time. The cave, bow- 
ever, in which he had been in the habit of re- 
siding was watched, as a belief was enter- 
tained that sooner or later he would return 
to it, in the hope of being able to remove 
some of the property contained \sl vt.% TV^vi^ 
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belief WIS well founded. Early one morning- 
be was obaened to enter it, sod i. band of 
soldiers was instantly despatcbed t 
bim. This circumstance is alluded 
Gjpsf stanza.; — 

<• Fir. Pep« Conds, iwk Ihc hUl; 
To flee 'i thy only cliaDcs; 
Willi boyoDSU Sied, thy bInM to ipUl 
B« >Dlilleu four ad unco." 

And before the soldiers could anife at the 
cave, Pepe Conde had discovered their ap- 
proach and fled, endeavour! Dg to Diake hit 
escape arnooget the tocka and bemicicus ol 
tbe Alpuisrras. The soldiers instantly pur- 
sued, and the chase continued a coDfeiderublE 
time. The fugitive was repeatedly summoned 
to surrender himself, but refusing-, tbe Boliliera 
at last flred, and four balls entered the heart 
of the Gypsy contrabandists and murderer. 

Once at Madrid I received a letter from 
the fiiatet's son of Pindamonas, dated from 
the prison of the Sr^adero. In this letter 
the writer, who it appears was in dur 
fbr stealing a pair of mules, craved my 
titable assistance and advice, and pogsibly in 
the hope of securing my favour, forwarded 
some uncouth lines commemorative of the 
death of his relation, and comraencing thus: — 

■•Tbe daaili orPlndimonu BllsdHll the world ivlth pain: 
At the toffeo-liome"! portH, by Pepe be WM sLain-" 

The faubourg of Triana, in Seville, has, 
ttom time immemoiial, been noted ae a fa- 
vourite residence of tbe Gitanoa, and here, 
at the present day, they are to be found in 
greater numbers than in any other town in 
Spain. This faubourg is indeed chiefly in- 
habited by desperate characters, as, besidre 
the Gitanoa, the principal part of the robber- 
population of Seville is here congregated ; 
perhaps there ia no part even of Naples where 
crime so much abounds, and the law is so 
little respected as at Triana, the cfaaractcr of 
whose inmates was so graphically delioeated 
two centuries and a half back by Cervantes, 
in one of the most amusing of histalea-* 

In the vilest lanes of this suburb, amidst 
dilapidated walls and ruined convents, exists 
the grand colony of Spanish Gitanoa. Here 
thoy may be seen wielding the bammer ; here I 
they may be seen trimming the fetlocki 
horses, or shearing tbe backs of mules and 
borricos with their cachas; and from hence 
they emerge to ply the same trade in the 
town, or to officiate as terceroa, or to buy, 
sell, or exchange animals in tbe mercado, 
and the women to tell the bahi through the 
streets, even as in other parts of Spain, ge- 
nerally attended by one or two tawny bant, 
lings m their arms or by thcireidea; whilst 
otwrs, with bEtaketa and chaHng-p&ns, _ 
eeed to the delightful hanks of the Leu Baro.f 
by the Golden Tower, where, aquacting on 
the ground and kindtine their charcoal, they 
roast the chestnuts which, when well pre- 
pared, are tbe favourite bonne bouche of the 
BeviUians; whilst not a few, in lea|rue with 

* Rinconete nnd Cnrliiiillla. 

t The pmu rirer, oi Gaadalquliii 



contraband istas, ga froiD door to door 
olferlng for sale prohibited goods brought 
from the English at Gibraltar. Such is Gi- 
laiio life at Seville, such it is in the capital 
of Andalusia. 

it is the common belief of the Gitanos of 
ulher provinces that in Andalusia the lan- 
guage, customs, habits, and practices pecu- 
liar to tlieir race are best preserved. This 
o|iinion, which probably originated from tbe 
luct of their being found in greater numbera 
in this province than in any other, may hold 
<rood in some instances, hut certainly not in 
nil. In various parts of Spain, I have found 
the Gitinos retaining their primitive language 
and customs better than in Seville, where 
i\\ey most abound ; indeed it is not plain that 
then number baa operated at all favourably 
in this respect. At Cordova, a town at the 
distance of twenty leagues from Seville, which 
sfMircely contains a dozen Gitano families, 1 
found them living in much more brotherly 
amity, and cherishing in a greater degree 
the observances of their fljrefatbers. 

I shall long remember these Cordovese 
Gitanos, by whom I was very well received, 
but always on the supposition that I was one 
of their own race. They said that they never 
admitted strangers to their houeea save al 
iheir marriage ^stivals, when they flung their 
doors open to all, and save occasionally peo- 
ple of influence and distinction, who wished 
to hear their songs and converse with their 
women; but they assured me, at the.sanH 
time, that these tneyinvariahly deceived, and 
merely made use of as instruments to serve 
their own purposes. As for myself^ I wtt 
admitted without scruple to their privaU 
meetings, and was made a participator of 
their most secret thoughts. During oar in- 
ourse, some remarkable scenes occurred: 
nighi more than twenty of us, men mi 
A'oinen, were assembled in a long low Toom 

the ground floor, in a dark alley or court 
. the old gloomy town of Cordova, After 
the GitinoB had discussed several jockey 
-'--1, and settled some private bargaiin 
igst themselves, we all gathered round 
a liage brasero of flaming charcoal, and be- 
gan conversing «o6re Ita eoiai de Egypto, 
when I proposed that, as we had no belter 
means of amusing ourselves, we should en. 
daavour to turn into the Calo languagfe some 
piece of devotion, that we might see whether 
this language, the gradual decay of which 1 
hnd frequently heard t^em lament, whs capa- 
ble of expressing any other matters thu) 
those which related to horses, mules, and 
Gypsy traffic. It was in this cautious man- 
ner that I lirat endeavoured to divert tbe at- 
tention of these singular people to matters 
of eternal importance. My suggestion wu 
received with acclamations, and we forlhirith 
proceeded to the translation of the Apostle's 
creed. I first recited in Spanish, in the luuol 
manner and without pausing, this noble con- 
fession, and then repeated it again, sentenca 
by sentence, the Gitanos translating as I pro- i 
cceded. They exhibited the greatest eageN 
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nesa and interest in their unwonted occupa- 
tk)n, and frequently broke into loud disputes 
as to the best rendering — many being offered 
at the same time. In the meanwhile, I wrote 
down from their dictation, and at the con- 
clusion I read aloud the translation, the result 
of the united wisdom of the assembly, where- 
upon they all raised a shout of exultation, 
tad appeared not a little proud of the com- 
position. 

Cordova has always been celebrated for its 
Bteeds ; the best breeding horses in the whole 
«f Spain bein^ found in the stalls of the large 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood. 
These animals are of unequalled beauty in 
their way; their colour is in general a glossy 
black, their manes bushy and silky and of a 
great length, whilst their tails trail upon the 
ground, and seem a forest of waving hair; 
they are invariably broad-chested and round 
in their quarters, and their embonpoint^ which 
is remarkable, is considered their chief or- 
nament. 

The Spaniards consider these horses as 
the genuine descendants of the steeds of the 
Moorisb conquerors of Spain, — that terrific 
cavalry, who dyed the waters of the Guada- 
lete with the blood of the Goths. This, 
however, is a gross error; no two animals 
can be more unlike than the Moorish and 
Andalusian horse; the first being far from 
handsome, and the mane and tail scanty and 
of a wiry quality, instead of exhibiting the 
rich, glorious redundancy of the Andalusian. 
The Moorish horse, again, (we speak of those 
of high caste,) is a furious, savage creature, 
whom it is frequently necessary to chain, — 
indefatigable in the course, and never resting 
but on its legs; whilst the Andalusian is 
gentle and docile, and will follow its keeper 
like a dog, and though of great swiftness for 
a short distance, is soon blown and fatimied, 
and when seeking repose, will cast itself on 
its side like a human being. These beautiful 
animals, which are a mixture of many breeds, 
are nurtured with the greatest delicacy^ and 
their slightest wants and ailments attended 
to. Nothing is more deserving of remark 
in Spanish grooming, than the care exhibited 
in clipping and trimming various parts of 
the horse, where the growth of hair is con- 
sidered as prejudicial to the perfect health 
and cleanliness of the animal ; particular at- 
tention bein? always paid to the pastern, that 
part of the toot which lies between the fet- 
lock and the hoof, to guard against the 
arestin, that cutaneous disorder which is the 
dread of the Spanish groom, on which ac- 
count the services of a skilful esquilador are 
continually in requisition. 

The esquilador, when proceeding to the 
exercise of his vocation, generally carries 
under his arm a small box containing the in- 
struments necessary, and which consist prin- 
cipally of various pairs of scissors, and the 
acidl, two short sticks, tied together with 
whipcord at the end, by means of which the 
lower lip of the horse, should he prove res- 
tive, is twistedt and the animal reduced to 



speedy subjection. In the girdle of the es- 
quilador are stuck the large scissors called in 
Spanish iijeras, and in the Gypsy tonmie 
cachas, with which he principally works. He 
operates upon the backs, ears, and tails of 
mules and borricos, which are invariably 
sheared quite bare, that if the animals are 
galled, either by their harness or the loads 
which they cairy, the wounds may be less 
liable to fester, and be more easy to cure. 
Whilst engaged with horses, he confines him- 
self to the feet and ears. The esquiladores 
in the two Castiles, and in those provinces 
where the Gitanos do not abound, are for 
the most part Aragonese ; but in the others, 
and especially in Andalusia, they are of the 
Gypsy race. The Gitanos are 'wonderfully 
expert in the use of the cachas, which they 
handle in a manner practised no where but 
in Spain; and with this instrument the poorer 
class principally obtain their bread* 

In one of their couplets allusion is made to 
this occupation in the following manner : — 

** V\l rise to-morrow bread to earn, 
For hunger's worn me grim ; 

Of all I meet 111 ask in tarn, 
If they've no beasts to trim.*^ 

Sometimes, whilst shearing the foot of a 
horse, exceedingly small scissors are neces- 
sary, for the purpose of removing fine soli- 
tary hairs; for a Spanish groom will tell you 
that a horse's foot behind ought to be kept as 
clean and smooth as the hand of a sefiora; 
such scissors can only be procured at Madrid. 
My sending two pair of this kind to a Cor- 
dovese Gypsy, from whom I had experienced 
much attention whilst in that city, was the 
occasion of my receiving a singular epistle 
from another whom I scarcely knew, and 
which I shall insert as being an original 
Gypsy composition, and in some points not 
a little characteristic of the people of whom 
I am now writing. 

"Cordova, 30th day January, 1837. 
"SENOR DON JORGE, 

" After saluting you and hoping that you 
are well, I proceed to tell you that the two 
pair of scissors arrived at this town of Cor- 
dova with him whom you sent them by ; but, 
unfortunately, they were given to another 
Gypsy, whom you neither knew nor spoke to 
nor saw in your life ; for it chanced that lie 
who brought them was a friend of mine, and 
he told me that he had brought two pair of 
scissors which an Englishman had given him 
for the Gypsies ; whereupon I, understanding 
it was yourself, instantly said to him, * Those 
scissors are for me ;* he told me, however, 
that he had already given them to another, 
and he is a Gypsy who was not even in Cor- 
dova during the time you were. Neverthe- 
less, Don Jorge, I am very grateful for your 
thus remembering me, although I did not re- 
ceive your present, and in order that yeu 
may know who I am, my name is AntoHio 
Salazar, a man pitted with the small-pox, and 
the very first who spoke to you in Cordova 
in the posada wh^T^ ^oxx'w^x^*^ ^\i^^^>^\.Ow\ 
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me to come and see you nest day at eleven, 1 
and I weni, and we conrersed together alone. I 
Therefore J should wish you to do me the 
fkvour to send me acisBorH fat trimming 
beasts, — good BcisEorB, mind you, — sue a 
would be a very great favour, and I sbonld 
be ever giateful, for here in Cordova there 
mre none, or if there be they are good for 
DQthiug. Seiinr Don Jorge, yua remember I 
told you that I was an esquilador by trade, 
and only by that I got bread fur iny babes. 
Senor Don Jorge, if you do send me tfaescia- 
aora for trimming, pray write and direct to 
tlte alley De la Londiga, No. 9B, to Antonio 
Salazar, in Cordoya. Thia ia what I have to 
tell you, and do you ever command your 
truaty servant, who kisses your band and is 
eager to serve you. 

"AhTOHIO aALiZAE." 



"TtuL I may dip ud Uln the Iwuti, apaJr of CBC 
ir not, I iai mj\atk\em InbuiTlll pgrtib all of vi 
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It ie by no means my intention to describe 
the exact state and condition of the Gitanoe 
in every town and province w-here they are 
to be found ; perhaps, indeed, it will be con- 
sidered that I have already been more cir- 
cumstantial and particular that) the case re- 
quired. The other districts which they in- 
babit are principally those of Catalonia, 
Murcia, and Valencia ; and they are likewise 
to be met with in the Basque pruvinces, where 
they are called Egipcioac or Egyptians. 
What I next purpose to occupy myself with, 
are some general observations on the habits, 
and the physical and moral state of the Gi. 
tinos throughout Spain, and of the poaition 
which they hold in society. 
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Ai-READT, from the two preceding chapters, 
it will have been perceived that the condition 
of the GitanoB in Spain has been subjected of 
late to considerable modification. The words 
of the Gypsy of Badajoi are indeed, in some 
respects, true ; they are no longer the people 
that they were; theroadsand"despohlados" 
have ceased to be infested by them, and the 
traveller is no longer exposed to much danger 
m tbeir acaoaot; they at present confine 



tbemselves. for the most part, to towns and 
villages, and if they occasionally wander 
abroad it is no longer in armed twnds, for- 
midable for their numbers, and carrying ter> 
ror and devastation in all directions, bivou- 
acking near solitary vlilageB and devouring 
the substance of the nnfortuaate inbabitanta, 
occasionally threatening even lar^ towns, 
in the singular case of Logroao, men- 
tioned by Francisco de Cordova. The Git^ 
nos no longer dream of committing eKcesiaa 
such as these, and the reader may be excused 
for demanding whether, in the change which 'A 
has taken' place, their minds and morals have K 

been improved as well as modified of lata 
years ; and what have been the means em- 
-'---' or the accidental causes whicb have 
luch a result. We shall therefore, is 
briefly as possible, afford as much elucidatiOQ , , 
these points as the sphere of our know- r 
ge will permit. ' 

The Gitanos have, to a considerable de- 
gree, renounced their wandering habits, and 
their name is no longer a sound of terror to 
the peaceable traveller. By reaiding in towns 
they have insensibly become more civiliied 
than their ancestors, who passed (he greatest 
part of their time amongst the deserts and 
mounttuns ; their habits and manners are less 
ferociouB, for all wandering tribes may be 
ranked amongst the savage people of the 
earth, whose very reason is little better tbu 
a hrute instinct, and wbo, indeed, in other 
respects, are but very few degrees superior 
to the brute creation. The culture of their 
minds has not been entirely neglected, and 
upon the whole tbeir education and acquire- 
ments are not inferior to those of the lower 
classes of the Spaniards. It is notuncoromoa 
to find amongst the men, especially of the 
rising generation, individuals able to read 
and write in a manner by no means con- 
temptible. It is true thataatongstthewauMR 
such instances do not occur, but tbm tb« 
greet majority of the female part of the 
Spanish population itself is entirely unedu- 
cated ; many females, even of respectable 
station, being quite ignorant of letters, whilst 
those of inferior grade are as illiterate as tha 
Gitanas. It is probable that the Spanish 
Gypsies have had their full share of the im- 
provement in mental education, which doring 
the present century has been going on in 
Spain, where formerly learning of any kind 
was entirely confined to the nobility, to lbs 
priesthood and the legal class. Had the an- 
cient laws continued in force, which branded 
the GitanoB as an impure caste, and which 
placed them at an immeasurable distance 
from other members of society in Spain, it il 
difficult to conceive thai they would have 
participated in thia advance of education ; tha 
schools would have been most assun^ 
:Iosed against their children, and notwitk- 
landing that they invariably found numerous 
individuals to protect and encourage them in 
theirnnlawful practices and avocations, which 
made them the pests of society, they would 
hardly have found minds philanthropic enough 
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to interpose for the purpose of procuring them 
the means of eventually redeeming the race 
from the state of degradation in which it 
grovelled ; nor is it probable that the Gitanos 
uemselves would have made any considera- 
ble sacrifices to obtain that end. But on be- 
ing declared on a level with the other Spa- 
niards, they naturally enough were desirous 
of becoming participators in any advantages 
within the reach of the Spaniards in general, 
tbough certainly with no intention of be- 
coming, in any respect, worse Gypsies than 
^Jlhej had hitherto been, or of abandoning one 
.1 point of their Gitanismo. There is no sect 
in the world which professes ignorance. Or 
amongst whose members ignorance is con- 
sider^ an advantage; there are sects of 
murderers, for example, the Maravars of Ind ; 
there are sects of thieves, for example, the 
Thugs of the East, and the Gypsies of Eu- 
rope ; yet neither Maravar nor Gypsy would 
be expelled from these societies for the fact 
of bein^ able to read or write, which would 
be considered as any thing but disqualifica- 
tion ; yet certain it is that, provided education 
were more generally extended, there would 
be fewer Thugs ana Gypsies, as it is only 
from the uneducated orders that such people 
arise. 

To acquire only the rudiments of education, 
it is necessary to subject the mind to a spe- 
cies of discipline whicn, in most cases, exerts 
a salutary influence over the humaii beings ; 
education, however slight, never yet made 
an individual reokless, but has sobered many, 
aod preserved them from crime by opening 
their eyes to the consequences of evil actions. 

Has Gitanismo, which is ithe Gypsy sect, 
increased in Spain during the last seventy 
years? .The answer is comprised within a 
monosyllable, and that a decided negative. 
The Gitanos are not so numerous as in for- 
mer times, Witness those barrios in various 
towns still denominated Gitanerias, but from 
whence the Gitinos have disappeared even 
like the Moors from the Morerias ; nor are 
the Gitanos of the present day so daring, nor 
their excesses so flagrant as in former times, 
witness the total suspension of those edicts 
which were continually being fulminated 
against them from the throne and the cortes. 
At present neither their actions nor their 
numbers can create much reasonable ground 
for apprehension, however dishonest and 
knavish they may be, which facts lead us to 
the conclusion that Gitanismo is declining 
in Spain, and we shall now proceed to inves- 
tigate the causes of that decline. 

One thing is certain in the history of the 
Gitanos, that the sect flourished and increased 
so long as the law recommended and enjoined 
measures the most harsh and severe for its 
suppression; the palmy days of Gitanismo 
were those in which the caste was proscribed, 
and its members, in the event of renouncing 
their Gypsy habits, had nothing further to 
expect than the occupation of tilling the 
earth, a dull, hopeless toil ; then it was that 
the Gitanos paid tribute to the inferior mi- 1 



nisters of justice, and were engaged in illicit 
connexion witji those of higher station, and 
by such means baffled the law, whose ven- 
geance rarely fell upon their heads ; and then 
It was that they bid it open defiance, retiring 
to the deserts and mountains, and living in 
wild independence by rapine and shedding 
of blood; for as the law then stood they> 
would lose all by resigning, their Gitanismo, 
whereas by clinging to it they lived either in 
the independence so dear to them, or beneath 
the protection of their confederates. It would 
appear that in proportion as the law was 
harsh and severe, so was the Gitano bold 
and secure. The fiercest of these laws was 
the one of Philip the Fifth, passed in the 
year 1745, which commands that the refrac- 
tory Gitanos be hunted down with fire and 
sword ; that it was quite inefficient is satis- 
factorily proved by its bdng twice reiterated, 
once in the year 46, and again in 49, which 
would scarcely have been deemed necessary 
had it quelled the Gitano. This law, with 
some unimportant modifications, continued 
in force till the year 83) when the famous 
edict of Carlos Tercero superseded it. Will 
any feel disposed to doubt that the preceding 
laws had served to foster what they were in- 
tended to suppress, when we state the re- 
markable fact, that since the enactment of 
that law, as humane as the others were un- 
just, we have heard nothing more of the 
Gitanos from official quarters; they have 
ceased to play a distinct part in the history 
of Spain; and the law no longer speaks of 
them as a distinct people 7 The caste of the 
Gitanos still exists, but it is neither so ex- 
tensive nor so formidable as a century ago, 
whenHhe law in denouncing Gitanismo pro- 
posed to the Gitanos the alternatives of death 
for persisting in their profession, or slavery 
for abandoning it. 

There are fierce and discontented spirits 
amongst them, who regret such times, and 
say that Gypsy law is /now no more, that the 
Gypsy no longer assists his brother, and that 
union has ceased among them. If this be 
true, can better proof be adduced of the 
beneficial working of the later- law? A 
blessing has been conferred on society, and 
in a manner highly creditable to the spirit of 
modern times ; reform has been accomplished, 
not by persecution, not by the gibbet and the 
rack, but by justice and tolerance. The tra- 
veller has flung aside his cloak, not compelled 
by the angry buffeting of the north wind, but 
because the mild, benignant weather makes 
such a defence no longer necessary. The 
law no longer compels the Gitanos to stand 
back to back, on the principle of mutual 
defence, and to cling to Gitanismo to escape 
from servitude and thraldom. 

Taking every thing into consideration, and 
viewing the subject in all its bearings with 
an impartial glance, we are compelled to 
come to the conclusion that the law of Carlos 
Tercero, the provisions of which were dis- 
tinguished by justice and clemency, has been 
the principal if not the only cauaQ oC V.Vy& 4^« 
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clinc of Gitanismo in Spain. Other causes, 
of which we are not aware, may have had 
their effect, and it must be remembered that 
during the last seventy years, a revolution 
has been progressing in Spain, slowly, it is 
true, and such a revolution may have affected 
even the Oitanos. Some value ought to be 
attached to the opinion of the Gitanos them- 
selves on this point, who allude to the influ- 
ence which the law of Carlos Tercero has 
exerted over their condition in the saying 
which has become proverbial amongst them: 
*» El Crallis ha nicobado la liri de los Gales." 

By the law, the whole career of the arts 
and sciences is now open to them. Have 
they availed themselves of this privilege] 

lip to the present period but little. What 
more could be expected? Some of these 
Gypsy chalanes, these bronzed smiths, these 
wild-looking ipsquiladors can read or write in 
proportion of one man in three or four; what 
more ca n be expected 1 Would you have, the 
Gypsy bantling, born in filth and misery, 
'midst mules and borricos, amidst the mud 
of a choza or the sand of a barranco, grasp 
with its swarthy hands the crayon and easel, 
the compass or the microscope, or the tube 
which renders more distinct the heavenly 
orbs, and essay to become a Murillo, or a 
Peijoo, or a Lorenzo de Hervas, as soon as 
the legal disabilities are removed which 
doomed him to be a thievish jockey or a 
Fullen husbandman? Much will have been 
accomplished, if, after the lapse of ahundred 
years, one hundred human beings shall have 
been evolved from the Gypsy stock, who shall 
pirove sober, honest, and useful 'members of 
society, — that stock so degraded, so invete- 
rate in wickedness and evil customs, and so 
hardened by brutalizing laws. Should so 
many beings, should so many souls be rescued 
from temporal misery and eternal wo ; should 
only the half of that number, should only the 
tenth, nay, should only one poor, wretched 
sheep be saved, there will be joy in heaven, 
for much will have been accomplished on 
earth, and those tremendous lines will have 
been falsified which made Mahmoud tremble 
on his throne. 

** For the root that's unclean, hope !f yon can j 
No washing; e'er whitens the black Zii^an : 
The tree that's bitter by birth and rar«. 
If in paradine garden to grow y'on place, 
And water it free with nectar and wine. 
From streams in paradise meads that shine, 
At the end its nature it still declares. 
For bitter is nU the rriiit it bears. 
If the egg of the raven of noxions breed 
Yoii place 'neath the paradise bird, and feed 
The splendid fowl npon its nest. 
With immortal figs, the fiwd of the blest, 
And give It to drink from 6ilsib6l,* 
Whilst life in the egg hrejithes Gabriel, 
A raven, a raven, the egs shall bear. 
And the fostering bird shall waste its care." 

FsRDOusr. 

The principal evidence which the Gitanos 
"have hitherto given that a partial reformation 
has been effected in their haj)its. is the re- 
linquishment, in a great degree, of that wan- 
dering life of which the ancient laws were 

* A fcuntain in Paradise. 



continually complaining, and which was tlw 
cause of infinite evils, and tended not a little 
to make the roads insecure. 

Doubtless, there are those who will find 
some difficulty in believing that the mild and 
conciliatory clauses of the law in question 
could have much effbct in weaning the Oi- 
tanos from this inveterate habit, and will be 
more disposed to think thlit this relinquish-, 
ment was effected by energetic measures re- 
sorted to by the government, to compel them 
to remain in their places of location. It does 
not appear, however, that sach measures were 
ever resorted to. Enei^, indeed, in the re- 
moval of a nuisance, is scarcely to be expected 
from Spaniards, under any circumstances. 
All we can say on the subject, with certainty, 
is, that since the repeal of the tyrannical laws^ 
wandering, has considerably decreased among 
the Gitanos. 

Since the law has ceased to brand them, 
they appear to have come nearer to the com- 
mon standard of humanity, and their general 
condition to have been ameliorated. At pre- 
sent, only the very poorest, the parias of the 
race, are to be found wandering about the 
heaths and mountains, and this only in the 
summer time, and their principal motive, ac- 
cording to their own confession, is to avoid 
the expense of house rent; the rest remain at 
home, following their avocations, unless some 
immediate prospect of gain, lawful or unlaw- 
ful, calls them forth ; and such is frequently 
the case. They attend most fairs, women 
and men, and on the way frequently Jiivouack 
in the fields, but this practice must not be 
confounded with systematic wandering. 

Gitanismo, therefore, has not been extin- 
guished, only modified ; but that modification 
has been effected within the memory of man, 
whilst previously near four centuries^elapsed, 
during Which no reform had been produced 
amongst them l^y the various measures de- 
vised, all of which were distinguished by an 
absence, not only of true policy, but of com- 
mon sense ; it is therefore to be hoped, that 
if the Gitanos are abandoned to themselves, 
by which we mean no arbitrary laws are again 
enacted for their extinction, the sect will 
eventually cease to be^ and its members be- 
come confounded with tlie residue of the 
population; for certainly no Christian, nor 
merely philanthropic heart, can desire the 
continuance of any sect Or association of 
people, whose fundamental principle seems 
to be to hate all the rest of mankind, and to 
live by deceiving them ; and such is the prac- 
tice of the Gitanos. 

During the last five years, owing to the 
civil wars, the ties which unite society have 
been considerably relaxed ; the law has been 
trampled under foot, and the greatest part of 
Spain overrun with robbers and miscreants, 
who, under pretence of carrying on partisan 
warfkre, and not unfrequently under no pre« 
tence at all, have committed the most fright- 
ful excesses, plundering and murdering the 
defenceless. Such a state of things would 
have afforded the Gitanos a favourable op- 
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portunity to rerame their former kind of life, 
and to levy contributioas as formerly, wan- 
dering about in bands. Certain, it is, how- 
ever, that they have not sought to repeat their 
indent excesses, taking advantage of the trou- 
Ues of the country; they have gone on, with 
a few exceptions, quietly pursuing that part 
of their system to which they still cling, their 
iockeyism, which, though based on fraud and 
robbery, is far preferable to wandering bri- 
gandage, which necessarily involves the fre- 
quent shedding of blood. Can better proof 
be adduced, that Gitanismo owes its decline, 
in Spain, not to force, not to persecution, not to 
aoy want of opportunity of exercising it, but to 
other causes, to one of which we have already 
distinctly pointed, the conferring on the Gi- 
taoos the rights and privileges of other sub- 
jects. 

We have said that the Gitanos have not 
much availed themselves of the permission, 
which the law grants them, of embarking in 
various spheres of life. They remain jock- 
eys, but they have ceased to be wanderers ; 
and the grand object of the law is accom- 
plished. The kw forbids them to be jock- 
eys, or to follow the trade of trimming and 
clearing animals, without some other visible 
mode of subsistence. This provision, except 
in a few isolated instances, they evade, and 
the law seeks not, and perhaps wisely, to dis- 
turb them, content with having achieved so 
much. The chief evils of Gitanismo which 
still remain, consist in the systematic frauds 
of the Gypsy jockeys, and the tricks of the 
women. It is incurring considerable risk, 
to purchase a horse, or a mule, even from 
the most respectable Gitano, without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the animal and his for- 
mer possessor, the chances being that he is 
either diseased, or stolen from a distance ; 
and even the sale of a horse to a Gitano 
should be carefully avoided, or the owner 
will, to a certainty, at the conclusion of the 
baigain, find himself most miserably duped 
and cheated. 

The Gitanos in general are very poor, a 
pair of large cachas and various scissors of 
a smaller description constituting their whole 
capital ; occasionally a gdod hit is made, as 
they call it, but the money does not last 
long, being quickly squandered in feasting 
and" revelry. He who has habitually in his 
house a couple of donkeys is considered a 
thriving Gitano ; there are some, however, 
who are wealthy in the strict sense of the 
word, and carry on a very extensive trade 
in horses and mules. These, occasionally, 
visit the most distant fairs, traversing the 
greatest part of Spain. There is a cele- 
brated cattle-fair held at Leon, on St. John's 
or Midsummer day, and on one of these oc- 
camoos, being present, I observed a small 
family of Gitano, consisting of a man of 
about fifty, a female of the same age, and a 
handsome young Gypsy, who was their son ; 
they were richly dressed after the Gypsy 
fashion, the men wearing zamarras with 



woman a species of riding dress with much 
gold embroidery,' and having immense gold 
rings attached to her ears. They came from 
Murcia, a distance of one hundred leagues 
and upwards. Some merchants, to whom I 
was recommended, informed me that they 
had credit on their house to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

They experienced rough treatment in the 
fair, and on a very singular account : imme- 
diately on their appearing on the ground the 
horses in the fair, which, perhaps, amounted 
to three thousand, were seized with a sud- 
den and universal paiiic; it was one of those 
strange incidents for which it is difficult to 
assign a rational cause; but a panic there 
was amongst the brutes, and a mighty one; 
the horses neighed, screamed, and plunged, 
endeavouring to escape in all directions: 
some appeared absolutely possessed, stamp- 
ing and tearing, their manes and taild stiffly 
erect, like the bristles of the wild boar — 
many a rider lost his seat. When the panic 
had ceased, and it did cease almost as sud- 
denly as it had arisen, the Gitanos were 
forthwith accused as the authors of it ; it was 
said that they intended to steal the best 
horses during the confusion, and the keepers 
of the ground, assisted by a rabble of chaianes, 
who had their private reasons for hating the 
Gitanos, drove them off the field with sticks 
and cudgels. So much for having a bad 
name. 

These wealthy Gitanos, when they arc 
not ashamed of their blood or descent, which 
is rarely the case, apd are not addicted to 
proud fancies, or "barbales," as they are 
called, possess great influence with the rest 
of their brethren, almost as much as the rab- 
bins amongst the Jews; their bidding is con- 
sidered law, and the other Gitanos' are at 
their devotion. On the contrary, when they 
prefer the society of the Busne to that of 
their own race, and refuse to assist their less 
fortunate brethren in poverty or in prison, 
they are regarded with unbounded contempt 
and abhorrence, as in the case of the rich 
Gypsy of Badajoz, and are not unfrequently 
doomed to destruction: sucli characters are 

mentioned in their couplets : 



^ The Gypsy fiend of Manga mead, 
Who never gave a straw, 
He would destroy for very greed, 
The gogd Egyptian law. 

The Tahe Jiianito day and nigbt 

Had best witii caution go; 
The.Uvpsy carles of Yeira height 

H^ve sworn to lay him low." 

However some of the Gitanos may com- 
plain that there is no longer union to be 
found amongst them* there is still much of 
that fellow-fiieling which springs from a con- 
sciousness of proceeding from one common 
origin, or, as they love to term it, ** blood." 
At present their system exhibits less of a 
commonwealth than when they roamed in 
bands amongfst the wilds, and principally 
subsisted by foraging, each^individual contri- 
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his success. The interests of individuals 
are now more distinct, and that close con- 
nexion is of course dissolved which existed 
when they wandered about, and their dan- 
gers, gains, and losses were felt in common ; 
and It can never be too oflen repe.ated- that 
they are no longer a proscribed race, with 
no rights nor safety save what they gained 
by a close and intimate union. Neverthe- 
less, the Git^no, though he naturally prefers 
his own interest to that of his brother, and 
envies him his gain when he does not ex- 
pect to share in it, is at all times ready to 
side with him against the Busno, because 
the latter is not a Git^no, but of a different 
blood, and for no other reason. When one 
Gitano confides his plans to another, he is 
in no fear that they will be betrayed to the 
Busno, for whom there is no sympathy, and 
when a plan is to be executed which re- 
quires Co-operation, they seek not the fellow- 
ship of the Busne but of each other, and if 
successful share the gain like brothers. 

As a proof of the fraternal feeling which 
is not unfrequently displayed amongst the 
Gitanos, I shall relate a Circumstance which 
occurred at Cordova a year or two before I 
lirst visited it. One of the poorest of the 
Gitanos murdered a Spaniard with the fatal 
3Ianchegan knife; for this crime he was 
seized, tried, and found guilty. Blood«shed- 
ding in Spain is not looked upon with much 
abhorrence, and the life of the culprit is sel- 
dom taken, provided he can offer a bribe suf- 
ficient to induce the notary, public to report 
favourably upon his case ; but in this instance 
money was of no avail ; the murdered indi- 
viduallefl behind him powerful friends and 
connexions, who were determined that jus- 
tice should take its course. It was in vain 
that the Gitanos exerted all their influence 
with the authorities in behalf of their com- 
rade, and such influence was not slight ; it 
was in vain that they offered extravagant 
sums that the punishment of death might be 
commuted to perpetual slavery in the dreary 
presidio of Ceuta; I was credibly informed 
that one of the richest Gitanos, by name 
Truto, offered for his own share of the ran- 
som the sura of five thousand crowns, whilst 
there was not an individual but contributed 
according to his means — nought availed, and 
the Gypsy was executed in the Plaza. The 
day before the execution, the Gitanos, per- 
ceiving that the fate of their brother was 
sealed, one and all quitted Cordova, shutting 
lip their houses and carrying with them their 
horses, their mules, their borricos, their 
wives and families, and the greatest part of 
their household furniture. No one knew 
whither they directed their course, nor were 
they seen in Cordova for some months, when 
they again suddenly made their appearance ; 
a few, however, never returned. So great 
was the horror of the Gitanos at what had 
occurred, that they were in the habit of say- 
ing that the place was cursed for evermore, 
and when I knew them there were many 
amongst them who, on no account, would 



enter the Plaza which had witnessed the dis- 
graceful end of their unfortunate broths. 

The position which the Gitanos hold in 
society in Spain is the lowest, as might be 
expected ; they are considered at best u 
thievish chalans, and the women as half son 
ceresses, and in every respect thieves ; tbets ^ 
is not a wretch, however vile, the outcast of 
the prison and the presidio, who calls him. ^ 
self Spaniard, but woidd feel insulted by . 
being termed Gitaho, and would thank God ^ 
that he is not ; and yet, strange to say there - 
are numbers, and those of the higher classes, ^. 
who seek their company, and endeavour to . 
imitate their manners and way of speaking. ». 
The connexions which they form with the 
Spaniards are not many ; occasionally some , 
wealthy Gitano marries, a Spanish female, . 
but to find a Gitana united to a Spaniard is a 
thing of the rarest occurrence, if it ever takes 
place. It is, of course, by intermarriage alone 
that the two races will ever commingle, and 
before that event is brought about, much 
modification must take pljice amongst the 
Gitanos, in their manners, in their habits, in 
their affections, and their dislikes, and, per- 
haps, even in their physical peculiarities; 
much must be forgotten on bath sides, and 
every thing is forgotten in the course of time. 

Considerable difficulties oppose themselves 
to the attempt of forming a correct census 
of the Gitano population of Spain. Some 
writers, we believe, have estimated the num- 
ber at sixty thousand, or thereabouts ; this 
might possibly be a fair estimate at former 
periods, but it would hardly hold good at the 
present day, when, from the opportunities 
which we have had of observing them, we 
should say that their number cannot exceed 
forty thousand, of which about one third are 
to be found in Andalusia alone. We have 
already expressed our belief that the caste 
has diminished of latter years; whether this 
diminution was the result of one or many 
causes combined; of a partial change <h 
habits, of pestilence or sickness, of war or 
famine, or of a freer intercourse with the 
Spanish population, we have no means of 
determining, and shall abstain from offering 
conjectures on the subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF OTP8T CH AKACTKR.-^ < 

THE OTPST INNKEEPER OF TARIFA. TBS 

OTPSY SOLDIER OF VALDEPENASKr 

In the autumn of the year 1839, 1 landed 
at Tarifa, from the coast of Barbary. 1 ar- 
rived in a small felouk laden with hides for 
Cadiz, to which place I was myself going* 
We stopped at Tarifa in order to perform 
quarantine, which, however, turned out a 
mere farce, as we were all peraiitted to come 
on shore ; the master of the feloak having 
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bribed ifm pott captain with a few fowls. We 
formed a motley group. A rich Moor aad his I 
«on, ax:hild, with their Jewish servant Yusouf, 
and myself with my own man Hayim Ben 
Attar, a Jew. After passing through the 
gate* the Moors and their domestic were 
conducted by the master to the house of one 
of his acquaintance, where he intended they 
should lodge ; whilst a sailor was despatched 
with myself and Hayim to the only inn 
which the place afforded. I stopped in the 
street to speak to a person whom I had known 
at Seville. Before we had concluded our dis- 
course, Hayim, who had walked forward, re- 
turned, saying, that the quarters were good, 
and that we were in high luck, for^hat he 
knew the people of the inn were Jews. 
•* Jews," said I, " here in Tarifa, and keep- 
ing an inn, I should be glad to see them." 
So I lefl my acquaintance and hastened to 
the house. We first entered a stable, of 
which the ground fiber of the building con- 
sisted, and ascending a flight of stairs en- 
tered a very Ifirge room, and from thence 
passed into a kitchen, in which were several 
people. One was a stout, athletic, burly 
fellow of about fifty, dressed in a buff jerkin 
and dark cloth pantaloons. His hair was 
black as a coal and exceedingly bushy, his 
face much marked from some disorder, 
and his skin as dark as that of a toad. A 
very tall woman stood by the dresser, much 
resembling him in feature, with the same 
hair and complexion, but with more intelli- 
gence in her eyes than the man, who looked 
heavy and dogged. A dark woman, whom I 
subsequently discovered to be lame, sat in a 
corner, and two or three swarthy girls, from 
fifteen to eighteen years of agd, were flitting 
about the room. I also observed a wicked- 
looking boy, who might have been called 
handsome, had not one of his eves been in- 
jured. "Jews!" said I, in Moorish to Hay- 
im, as I glanced at these people and about 
the room ; " These are not Jews, but chil- 
dren of the Dar-bushi-fal." 

" List to the Corohai,";said the tall woman 
in broken Gypsy slang ; " hear how they jab- 
ber, (hunelad como chamulian,) truly we will 
make them pay for the noise they, raise in 
the house." Then coming up to me, she 
demanded with a shout, fearing otherwise 
that I should not understand, whether I 
would not wish to see the room where I was 
to sleep. I nodded : Whereupon she led me 
out upon a back terrace, and opening the 
door of a small room, of which there were 
three, asked me if it would suit. "Perfectly," 
laid I, and returned with her to the kitchen. 

'* O, what a handsome face! what a royal 
person!" exclaimed the whole family as I 
returned, in Spanish, but in the whining, 
canting tones peculiar to the Gypsies, when 
they are bent on victimising. ** A more ugly 
Busno it has never been our chance to see," 
•aid the *same voices in the next breath, 
speaking in the jargon of the tribe. ** Won't 
yoar Moorish Royalty please to cat some- 
thing" Baid the tall hag. ** We have ho- 
10 



thing in the hpuse ; but t will run out and 
buy a fowl, which I hope may prove a royal 
peacock to nourish and strengthen you.** 
"I hope it may tprn to drow in your en- 
trails," she muttered to the rest in Gypsy. 
She then ran down, and in a minute returned 
with an old hen, which on my arrival, I had 
obscryed below in the stable. "See this 
beautiful fowl," said she, " I have been run- ^ 
ning over all Tarifa to procure it for your 
kingship; trouble enough I have had to ob- 
tain it, and dear enough it has cost me. I 
will now cut its throat." " Before you kill 
it," said I, "I should wish to know what 
you paid for it, that there may be no dispute 
about it in the account." "Two dollars I 
paid for it, most valorous and handsome sir; 
two dollars it cost me, out of my own quiso- 
bi — out of my own little purse." I saw it 
was high time to put an end to these zala- 
merias, and therefore exclaimed in GitanOf 
" You mean two brujis (reals,) O mother of 
all the witches, and that is twelve cuartn 
more than it is worth." "Ay Dies mio, 
whom have we hereV exclaimed the females. 
" One," I replied, " who knows you well and 
all your ways. Speak! am I to have the 
hen for two reals 1 if not, I shall leave the 
house this moment." "O yes, to be sure, 
brother, and for nothing if you wish it," said 
the tall woman, in natural and quite altered 
tones; "but why did you enter the house 
speaking in Corohai like a Bengui? We 
thought you a Busno, but we now see that 
you are of our religion ; pray sit down and 
tell us where you have been." 

Myself. — "Now, my good people, since 
I have answered your questions, it is but 
right that you should answer some of mine; 
pray who are you? and how happens it that 
you are keeping this inn!" 

Gypsy Hag. — "Verily, brother, we can 
scarcely tell you who we are. All we know 
of ourselves is, that wp keep this inn, to 
our trouble and sorrow, and that our parents 
kept it before us ; we were all boru in this 
house, wher6 I suppose we shall die." 

Myself. — " Who is the master of the house, 
and whose are these children 1" 

Gypsy Hag. — " The master of the house 
is the fool, my brother, who stands before 
you without saying a word ; to him belong 
these children, and the cripple in the chair 
is his wife, and my cousin. He has also 
two sons who are grown up men; one is a 
chumajarri (8hoemaker,)'and the other serves 
a tanner." 

Myself. — "Is it not contrary to the law 
of the Cales to follow such trades." 

Gypsy Hag. — " We know of no law, and 
little of the Cales themselves. Ours is the 
only Calo family in Tarifa, and we never 
left it in our lives, except occasionally to go 
on the smuggling lay to Gibraltar. True it 
is that the Cales when they visit Tarifa put 
up at our house, sometimes to our cost. 
There wos one Rafael, son of the rich Fruto 
of Cordova, \\ete \a&\. ^vwtwiv^T, \^ \iwj >k^ 
horses, awd \\e dep«LTV«t^ ^^ \iw». ^Xi\ ^ \«iS. 
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in oar debt; however, I do not grudge it him, 
for he is a handsome and clever chabo— a 
fellow of many capacities. There wt^ more 
than one Busno had cause to rue his coming 
to Tarifa." 

Myself. — **Do you live on good terms 
with the Busne of Tarifal" 

Gypsy Hag. — "Brother, we live on the 
' best terms with the Busn6 of Tarifa ; espe- 
cially with the errays. The first people in 
Tarifa come to this house, to have their baji 
told by the cripple in the chair and by my- 
4seif. I know not how it is, but we are more 
considered by the grandeeS than the poor, 
who hate and loathe us. When my fir^ and 
only infant died, for I have been married, 
the child of one of the principal people was 
put to me to nurse, but I hated it for its 
white blood, as you may well believe. It 
never throve, for I did it a private mischief, 
and though it grew up and is now a youth, 
it is — mad." 

'^ Myself, — " With whom will your bro- 
ther's children marry 1 You say there are 
no Gypsies here." 

CrypsjfMt^' — "Ay de mi hermano! It 
is that which grieves me. I would rather 
fiee them sold to the Moors than married to 
the Busne. When Rafael was here he 
wished to persuade the chumajarri to accom- 
pany him to Cordova, and promised to pro- 
vide for him, and to find' him a wile among 
the Callees of that town ; but the faint heart 
would not, though I myself begged him to 
comply. As for the curtidor (tanner,) he 
goes every night to the house of a Busnee ; 
and once, when I reproached him with it, he 
threatened to^ inarry her. I intend to take 
my knife, and to wait behind the door in the 
dark, and when she comes out to gash her 
over the 'eyes. I trow he will have little 
desire to wed with her then." 

Myself — ** Do many Busne from the coun- 
try put up at this housel" 

Gypsy Hag. — " Not so many as formerly, 
brother; the labourers from the Campo say 
that we are all thieves ; and thiCt it is impos- 
sible for any one but a Calo to enter this 
house without having the shirt stripped from 
his back. They so to the houses of their 
acquaintance in the town, for they fear to 
enter these doors. I scarcely know why, 
for my brother is the veriest fool in Tarifa. 
Were it not for his face, I should say that 
he is no Chabo, for he cannot speak, and 
permits evel^ chance to slip through his 
fingers. Many a good mule and borrico 
have gone qui of the stable below, which he 
might have secured, had he but tongue enough 
to have cozened the owners. But he is a 
fool, as I said before ; he cannot speak, and 
is no Chabo. 

How far the person in <][uestion, who sat 
all the while smoking his pipe, with the 
most unperturbed tranquillity, deserved the 
character bestowed upon him by his sister, 
will presently appear. It is not my inten- 
tion to describe here all the strange things 



I both saw and heard in this Gypsy inn. Se- 
veral Gypsies arrived from the country during 
the six days that I spent within its walk; 
one of them, a man, from Moron, was re- 
ceived with particular cordiality, he having 
a son, whom he was thinking of betrothing 
to one of the Gypsy daughters. Sbme 
females of quality likewise visited the bouse 
to gossip, like true Andalusians. It 



singular, to observe the behaviour of titt 
Gygsies to these people, especially that « 
the remarkable woman some of whose con- 
versation I have given above. She whined, 
she canted, she blessed, she talked of beauty, 
of colour, of eyes, of eye-brows, and pestanas, 
(eyelids,) and of hearts which were aching 
for such and such a lady. Amount others, 
came a verv fine woman, the widow of a 
colonel lately "slain in battle ; she brought 
with her a beautiful innocent little girl, her 
daughter, between three and four years of 
age. The Gypsy appeared to adore her; 
she sobbed, she shea tears, she kissed the 
child, she blessed it, she fondled it. I bad 
my eye upon her countenance, and it brought 
to my recollection that of a she-wolf, which 
I had once seen in Russia* playing with her 
whelp beneath a birch-tree. ** You seem to 
love that child very much, O, my" inother,'* 
said I to her, as the lady wa» departing. 

Gypsy Hag. — "No lo camelo hijo! I 
do not love it, O my son, 1 do not love it; I 
love it so much, that I wish it may break iti 
legs as it goes down stairs, and its mother 
also." 

On the evening of the fourth day, I was 
seated on the stone bench at the stable door, 
taking the fresco.; the Gypsy innkeeper sat 
beside me, smoking his pipe,.and silent as 
usual ;' presently a man and woman with a 
borrico, or donkey, entered the portal. I 
took little or no notice of a circumstance so 
slight, but I was presently aroused by hear- 
ing the Gypsy's pipe drop upon the ground: 
I looked at him, and scarcely reco^ised his 
face. It was no longer dull, black, and 
heavy, but was lighted up with an expres- 
sion so extremely villanous, that I felt uneasy. 
His eyes were scanning the recent comers, 
especially the beast of burden, which was a 
beautiful female donkey. . He was almost in- 
stantly at their side, assisting to remove its 
housings, and the alfoijas, or bags. His 
tongue had become unloosed, as if by sor- 
cery ; and far from being unable to speak,, be 
proved that, when it suited his purpose, he 
could discourse with wonderful volubility. 
The donkey was soon tied to the roangert 
and a large measure of barley emptied before 
it, the greatest part of which the Gypsy bqf 
presently, removed, his father having pe% 
posely omitted to mix the barley with the 
straw, with which the Spanish mangers are 
always kept filled. The guests were hop* 
ried up stairs as soon as possible. I re- 
mained below, and subsequently strolled 
the town and on the bench. It was al 
nine o'clock when 1 returned to the inn 
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retire to rest ; strange things had evidently 

been going oa during my absence. As I 

passed through the lar^e room, on my way 

to my apartment, lo, the table was set out 

with much wine, fruits, and viands. There 

Sit the man from the country, three parts 

intoxicated ; the Gypsy, already provided 

with another pipe, sat on his knee, wfth his 

light arm most affectionately round his neck ; 

,pQon^ side sat the chujnajarri drinking and 

. ttnoking ; on the other, the tanner. Behold, 

Cr humanity, thought I to myself, in the 
ds of devils ; in this manner are human 
soals insnared to destruction by the fiends 
of the pit. The females had already taken 
possession of the woman at the other end of 
the table, embracing her, and displaying 
every mark of friendship and affection. I 
passed on, but ere I reached my apartment, 
{heard the words mule and donkey. '* Adios,*' 
said I, for I but too well knew what was on 
the carpet. 

In the back stable the Gypsy kept a mule, 
a most extraordinary animal, which was cm. 
ployed in bringing water to the house, a task 
which it effected with no slight diQiculty; 
it was reported to be eighteen year^ of age ; 
one of its eyes had been removed by some 
accident, it was foundered, and also lame, 
the result of a broken le^. This animal was 
the laughing-stock of all Tarifa ; the Gypsy 
grudged it the very straw on which alone he 
red it* and had repeatedly offered it for sale 
at a dollar, which he could never obtain. 
During the night there was much merriment 
going on, and I could frequently distinguish 
the voice of the Gypsy raised to a boisterous 
pitch. In the morning, the Gypsy hag en. 
tered my apartment, bearing the breakfast 
of myself and Hayim. " What were you 
about last night?" said I. 

"We were bargaining with the Busno, 
evil overtake him, and he has exchanged us 
the ass, for the mule and the reckoning," 
said tlMT hag, in whose countenanpe triumph 
was blended with anxiety. 

« Was he drunk when he saw the mule?" 
I demanded. 

** He did not see her at all, O my son, but 
we told him we had a beautiful mule, worth 
any money, which we were anxious to dis- 
pose of, as a donkey suited our purpose bet- 
ter. We are afraid that when he. sees her 
he will repent his bargain, and if he calls off 
within four*and-twenty hours, the exchange 
is null, antd the justicia will cause us to re- 
store the ass ; we have, however, already re^ 
moved her to our huerta out of the town, 
where we have hid her belo^ the ground. 
Dies sabe (God knows) how it will turn 
' out," 

When the man and the woman saw the 
lame, foundered, one-eyed creature, for which 
and the reckoning they had exchanged their 
own beautiful borrica, they stood confounded. 
It was about ten in the moriiing, and they 
hid not altogether recovered from the fumes 
lOf the wine of the preceding night; at last 
the man, with a frightful oatn, exclaimed to 



the innkeeper, "Restore my donkey, yoa 
Gypsy villain." 

" It cannot be, brother," replied the latter, 
"your donkey is by this time three leagues 
from here ; I sold her this morning to a man 
1 do not know, and I am afraid I shall have a 
hard bargain with her, for he only gave two 
dollars, as she was unsound. O, you have 
taken me in, I am a poor fool, as they call 
me here, and you understand much, very 
much, baribu."* 

"Her value was thirty-five dollars, thou 
demon," said the countryman, "and the jus- 
ticia will make you pay that." 

"Come, come, brother,*' said the Gypsy, 
"all this is mere conversation, you have a 
capital bargain, to-day the mercado is held, 
and you shall sell the mule, I will go with 
you myself. O, you understand baribu 9 sister, 
bring the bottle of anise ; the senor and the 
senora must drink a copita." After much 
persuasion, and many oaths, the man aod 
woman were weak enough to comply; whte 
they had drank several glasses, they departed 
for the market, the Gypsy leading the mide. 
In about two hours they returned with the 
wretched beast, but not exactly as they went ; 
a numerous crowd followed, laughing and 
hooting. The man was now frantic, and the 
woman yet more so. They forced their way 
up stairs to collect their baggage, which they 
soon effected, and were about to leave the 
house, vowing revenge. Now ensued a truly 
terrific scene, there were no more blandish- 
ments ; the Gypsy men and women were in 
arms, uttering the most frightful exeicrations ; 
as the woman cqme down stairs, the females 
assailed her like lunatics; the cripple poked 
at her with a stick, the talL hag clawed at 
her hair, whilst the father Gypsy walked 
close beside the man, his hand on h'ih clasp- 
knife, looking like nothing in this world : the 
man, however, on reaching the door, turned 
to him and said : " Gypsy demon, my borrica 
by three o'clock — or you know the rest, the 
justicia." 

The Gypsies remained filled with rage and 
disappointment; the hag vented her spite on 
her brother. "'Tis your fault," said she; 
"fool! you have no tongue; you a chabo, 
you can't speak;" whereas, within a few 
hours, he had perhaps talked more than an 
auctioneer during a three days' sale : but he 
reserved his words for fitting oc»:asions, and 
now sat as usual, sullen and silent, snioking 
his pipe. / 

The man and woman made their appear- 
ance at three o'clock, but they came — intox* 
icated; the Gypsy's eyes glistened — ^blandish- 
ment was again had recourse to. "Come 
and sit down with the cavalier here," whined 
the family; " he is a friend of ours, and will 
soon arrange matters to your satisfaction." 
I arose, and went into the street ; the hag 
followed mc. "Will you not assist us, 
brother, or are you no chabo?" she mut- 
tered. 
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" I will have nothing to do with your mat- 
ters/' said F. 

** I know who will," said the hag, and hur- 
tied down the street. 

The man and woman, with much noise, 
demanded their donkey; the innkeeper made 
no answer, and proceeded to fill up several 
glasses with the anisado. In about a quarter 
of an iiour, the Gypsy hag returned with a 
yowig man, well dressed, and with a' genteel 
air, but wiih something wild and singular in 
his eyes. He seated himself by the tabic, 
smiled, took a glass of liquor, drank part of 
it, smiled again, and handed it to the coun- 
tryman.. The latter seeing himself treated 
in this friendly manner by a caballero, was 
evidently much flattered, took off his hat to 
the new comer, and drank, as did the woman 
also. *The glass was filled, and refilled, till 
tbey became yet more intoxicated. I did not 
hearthe young man say a word ; he appeared 
a passive automaton. The Gypsies, how- 
ever, spoke for him, and were profuse of 
compliments. It was now proposed that the 
caballaro should settle the dispute: a long 
and noisy conversation ensued, the young 
man looking vacantly on : the strange people 
had no money, and had already run up ano- 
ther bill at a wine house to which they had 
retired. At last it was proposed, as if by 
the young man, that the Gypsy should pur- 
chase his own mule for two dollars, and for- 
give the strangers the reckoning of the pre- 
ceding night. To this they agreed, being 
apparently stultified with the iiquor, and the 
money being paid to them in the presence of 
witnesses, they thanked the friendly mediator 
and reeled away. 

Before they lefl the town that night, 
they had contrived to spend the entire two 
dollars,* and the woman who first recovered 
her senses, was bitterly lamenting that they 
had permitted themselves to be despoiled so 
cheaply of a prenda tan preciosa, as wks the 
donkey. Upon the whole, however, I did 
not much pity them. The woman was cer- 
tainly not the man^s 'wife. The labourer 
had probably lefl his village with some stroll- 
ing harlot, bringing with him the animal 
which had previously served to support hira- 
eelf and family. 

I believe that the Gypsy read, at the first 
glance, their history, and arranged matters 
accordingly*. The donkey was soon once 
more in the st^Ie, and that night there was 
much rejoicingin the Gypsy inn. 

Who was the singular mediator 1 He was 
neither more nor less than the foster child of 
the Gypsy hag, the unfortunate being whom 
she had privately injured in his infancy. Afler 
having thus served them as an instrument in 
their villany, he was told to go home 



THE OTP8T SOLDIER OF VALDEPENAS. 

It was at Madrid one fine aflernoon in the 
beginning of March, 1838, that, as I was sit- 
tinor behind my table in a cabinete, as it is 
called, of the third floor of No. 16 in the 
CaJIe Do Santiago, having just taken my 
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meal, my hostess entered and infornned me 
that a military officer wished to speak to me« 
adding, in an under tone, that he looked a 
strange guest, I was acquainted with no 
military officer in the Spanish service ; but 
as at that time I expected daily to be arrested 
for having distributed the Bible, T thought 
that very possibly this officer might have 
been sent to perform that piece of duty. I 
instantly ^rdered him to be admitted, where- 
upon a tnin active figure, somewhat above 
the middle height, dressed in a blue uniform, 
with a long sword hanging at his side, tripped 
into the room. Depositing his regimental 
hat on the ground, he cirew a chair tn the 
table, and seating himself, placed his elbows 
on the board, and supporting his face with 
his hands, confronted me, gazing steadfastly 
upon me, without uttering a word. I looked 
no less wistfully at him, and was of the same 
opinion as my hostess, as to the strangeness 
of my guest. He was about fifly, with thin 
flaxen hair* covering the sides of his head, 
which at the top was entirely bald. His 
eyes were small, and, like ferrets', red and 
fiery. His complexion like a brick, a dull 
red, chequered with spots of purple. " May 
I inquire your name and business, Sir?" I at 
length demanded. 

Stranger. — "My name is Chaleco ofVal- 
depenas ; in the time of the French I served 
as bragante fighting for Ferdinand VII. I 
am now a captain on half pay in the service 
of Donna Isabel ; as for my business here it 
is to speak with you. Do you know this 
bookr 

Myself. — "This book is Saint Luke's 
Gospel in the Gypsy language ; how can this 
book concern you V 

Stranger. — "No one more. It is in the 
lanofuage of my people." 

Myself. — *• You do not pretend to say that 
you are a Calol" 

Stranger. — " I do ! I am Zincalo, by the 
mother's side., My father, it is true, was 
one of the Busne, but I glory in being a 
Calo, and care not to acknowledge other 
blood." 

Myself. — " How became you possessed of 
that book?" 

Stranger. — "I was this morning in the 
Prado, where^I met two wbmen of our peo- 
ple, and amongst other things they told me 
that they had a Gabicote in our language. 
I did not believe them at first, but they pulled 
it out, and I found their words true. They 
then spoke to me of yourself, and told me 
where yod live, so I took the book from them 
and am come to see you." 

Myself — "Are you able to understand • 
this book?" 

Stranger. — "Perfectly, though it is written 
in very crabbed language :* but I learnt to"^'^'; 
read Calo when very young. My mother ' . 
was a good Calli, and early taught me both ';' 
to speak and read it. She too had a Gabi- 
cote, but not printed like this, and it treated 
of a different matter." 

* ** licn^a muy eerr&da.** 
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Myself, — <* How came your mother, being 
a good Calli, to marry one of a different 
blood?" 

Stranger. — " It was no fault of hers ; there 
was no remedy. In her infancy she lost her 
parents, who were executed; and she was 
abandoned by all, till my father, taking com- 
passion on her, brought her up and educated 
her; at last he made her his wife^ though 
three times her age. She, howevert remem- 
bered her blood and hated my father, and 
taught me to hate him likewise, and avoid 
him. When a boy, I used to stroll about 
the plains, that I might not see my father ; 
and my father would follow me and heg me 
to look upon him, and would ask me what I 
wanted ; and I would reply, Father, the only 
thing I want is to see you dead." 

Myself, — "That was strange language 
from a child to its parent." 

Stranger. ••^** It was, — but you know the 
couplet,^ which says, ' I do not wish to be a 
lord — I am by birth a Gypsy; — I do not wish 
to be a Grentleman — I am content with being 
aCal6!»" 

Myself — *' I am anxious to hear more of 
your history; pray proceed." 

Stranger, — ** When I wais about twelve 
years old my father became distracted, and 
died. I then continued with my mother for 
some years ; she loved me much, and procured 
a teacher to instruct me in Latin. At last 
she died, and then there was a pleyto (law- 
suit.) I took to the sierra and became a 
highwayman : — ^but the wars broke out. My 
cousin Jara, of Valdepenas, raised a troop of 
bragantes.t I enlisted with him and distin- 
guished myself very much; there is scarcely 
a man or woman in Spain but has heard of 
Jara and Chaleco. I am now captain in the 
service of Donna Isabel — I am covered with 
wounds — I am — ug^h ! ugh ! ugh ! — ^" 

He had commenced coughing, and in a 
manner which perfectly astounded me. I had 
heard hooping-coughs, consumptive-coughs, 
coughs caused by colds and other accidents, 
but a cough so horrible and unnatural as that 
of the Gypsy soldier, I had never witnessed 
in the course of my travels. In a moment 
he was bent double, his frame writhed and 
laboured, the veins of his forehead were 
frightfully swollen, and his complexion be- 
came black as the blackest blood; he screamed, 
he snorted, h6 barked, land appeared to be on 
the point of suffocation,^— yet more explosive 
became the cough; and the people of the 
house, frightened, came running into the 
apartment. I cried, " The man is perishing, 
ran instantly for a surgeon !" He neard me« 
and with a quick movement raised his leCl 
hand as if to countermand the order; — another 
struggle, then one mighty throe, which seemed 
to search his deepest intestines ; and he re- 

* ** No camelo ler eray, ea Cal6 mi nacimi^nto 
No camelo aer eray, con ser Cal6 me contento." 

f Anned portteana, or guerillaji on horseback: they 
Wafed a war of extermination against the French, but 
It the aame time plundered their countrymen without 
lemple. 



mained mpotionless, his head on his knee. 
The cough had left him, and within a minute 
or two he again looked up. 

'* That is a dreadful cough, friend," said I* 
when he was somewhat recovered. '*How ' 
did you get it?" 

Gypsy Soldier, — " I am— shot through the 
lungs— ^brother ! Let me but take breath, 
and I will show you the hole — the agujero." 

He continued with me a considerable 
time, and showed not the slightest disposition 
to depart; the cough returned twice, but not 
so violently;— rat length, having an engage- 
ment, I arose, and apologizing, told him I 
must leave him. The next day he came 
again at the same hour, but he found me not, 
as 1 was abroad dining with a friend. On 
the third day, however, as I was sitting down 
to dinner, in he walked, unannounced. 1 am 
rather hospitable than otherwise, so I cor* 
dially welcomed him, and requested him to 
partake of my meal. " Con m6cho gusto," 
he replied, and instantly took his place at 
the table. I was again astonished, for if 
his cough was frightful his appetite was 
yet more so. He ate like a wolf of the 
sierra ;-^80up, puchero, fowl and bacon dis- 
appeared before him in a twinkling. I or- 
dered in cold meat, which he presently de- 
spatched ; a large piece of cheese was then 
produced. We had been drinking water. ^ 

^« Where is the wine V* said he. 

" I never use it," I replied. 

He looked blank. The hostess, however, 
who was present waiting, said j ** If the gen- 
tleman wish for wine, I have a beta nearly 
full which I will instantly fetch," 

The skin bottle, when full, might contain 
about four quarts. She filled him a very 
large glass, and was removing the skin, but 
he prevented her, saying, "Leave it, my 
good woman ; my brother here will settle 
with you for the little I shall use." 

He now lighted his cigar, and it was evi- 
dent that he had made good his quarters. On 
the former occasion 1 thought his behaviour 
sufficiently strange, but I liked it still IVss on 
the present. Every fifteen minutes he iemp- 
tied his glass, which contained at least a 
pint; his conversation became horrible. He 
related the atrocities which he had com- 
mitted when a robber and bragante in La 
Mancha. " It was our custom," said he, " to 
tic our prisoners to the olive trees, and then, 
putting our horses to full speed, to tilt at 
them with our spears." As he continued to 
drink he became waspish and quarrelsome : 
he had hitherto talked Castilian. but he would 
now only converse in Gypsy and in Latin, tho 
last of which languages he spoke with great 
fluency, though ungrammatically. He told 
me that he had killed six men in duels ; and, 
drawing his sword, fenced about the room. 
I saw by the manner in which he handled it, 
that he was master of his weapon. His 
cough did not return, and he said it seldom 
afflicted him when he dined well. He gave 
me to understand that he had received ^<\ 
pay for two yeats. "TWx^l>i\^ ^wi^\i^ 
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me," thoDglit I. At the end of three faoars, 
perceiving thai be exhibited do aifrnH of taking 
iiis departure, I arose, Bnd said 1 must agaiu 
le&ve liim. "As you please, brother," Mid 
be ; " use no ceremon; with tne, I am fatigued 
And will wait a little while." I did not re- 
Uiru till eleven at night, when m; hostets 
ioCbrined me thai he had Juat departed, pro. 
misiog to return next day. He had emptied 
the bola to the last drop, and the cheese pu>. 
duced being insufficient for him, he sent for 
an entire Dutch ctteese on my account; part 
of which he bad eaten and the rest carrisd 
away. 1 now saw that I had formed a mo^t 
troubtesorne acquaintance, of whom it wax 
highly necessary to rid myself, if pousible ; 1 
therefore dmed out for the next nine dnye. 

For a week he came regularly at the usual 
liour, at the end uf which tint? he desisted ; 
the hostess was afraid of him, as she said 
thai he wax a brujo or wizard, and only spoke 
to him through the wicket. 



' during my confinement, he called et the 
houae, and being informed of my mialmji, 
drew his sword, and vowed with horrible 
impreeatipna to murder the prime minister 
Ofali&, for having dared toimprisoo his bro. 
tber. On my release, I did sol revisit my 
lodginga for some days, but lived it an hotel 
I returned late one afternoon, with my ser 
TUit Francisco, a Basque of Hernani, wh< 
had served me with the utmost fidelity during 
my imprisooment, which be had voluntarily 
shared with me. The first person I saw on 
entering was the Gypsy soldier, seated by 
the table, whereon were several bottles of 
wine which he had ordered from the tavern, 
of course on my account. He wa« smoking, 
and looked savage and sullen ; perhaps he 
was not much pleased with tlie reception he 
had experienced. He bad forced himself in, 
and the woman of the house sal in a corner 
looking upon him with dread. I addressed 
him, but be would scarcely return an answer. 
At last he commenced discoutsing with|freat 
volubility in Oypsy and Latin. I did not 
understand much of what he said. His words 
were wild and incoherent, but he repeatedly 
threatened some person. The last bottle was 
now exhausted — he demanded more. I told 
him in a gentle manner mat he had drank 
enough. He looked on the ground for some 
time, then slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, 
drew his sword and laid it on the table. It 
was become dark. I was not afraid oi the 
fellow, but I wished to avoid any thing un- 

fdeaaant. I called to Francisco to brin^ 
ights, and obeying a sign which I made him. 
he sat down at the table. The gypsy glateu 
6ercely upon him — Francisco laughed, and 
began willj great glee to talk in Basque, of 
which the Gypsy understood not aword. The 
Basques, like ell Tartars,* and such they are, 
are paragons of tidelitj and good nature; they 
are only dangerous when outraged, when they 



are terrible indeed. Francisco to the slrenstb 

iif a giant joined the dispoeitioa of a lamk 
tie was beloved even in tbe patio of the pri. 
ioa, where be used to pitch the bar and 
wrestle with ihe murderers and felons, al- 
ways coming off victor. Hecontinued speak* 
ing Basque. The Gypsy was incensed ; and, 
foi^ettiug the languages in which, for Ibe 
last hour, he had been sp'eaking, complaiited 
to Francisco of his rudeness in speaking any 
tongue but Castilian. The Baeque replied 
by a loud carcajada, and slightly touched the 
Gypsy on the knee. The Jatter sprang up 
like a mine discharged, seized his aword, 
and, reireating a few steps, made a despe- 
rate lunge at Francisco. 

The Basques, next to the Pasiegoa,* are 
the best cudgel- players in Spain, and in the 
world. FrancJBco held in bit band partof a 
broomstick, which heliad broken in the stable, 
whence he had just ascended. With the 
Bwtitness of lightning be foiled the stroke of 
Cbal^co, and, in another moment, with a 
dexterous blow, struck the sword out of hie 
hand, sending it ringing against the wall. 

The Gypsy resumed his seat and hia cigar. 
He occasionally looked at the Basque. Hit 
glances were at first atrocious, but presently 
changed their expression, and appeared to 
me to. become prying and eagerly, curious. 
He at last arose, picked up his sword, sheathed 
it, and walked slowly to the door, when there 
he stopped, turned round, advanced close to 
Francisco, and looked bim steadfastly in the 
face. "My good fellow," said he, "I ami 
Gypsy, and can read beji. Do you kaow 
where you will be at this time to-morroff !"f 
Then laughing like a hyena, he departed, and 
I never saw him again. 

At that time on the morrew, Francisco Wia 
on his death-bed. He had caught the jail 
fever, which had long raged in the Carcel de 
la Corle, where I was imprisoned. In a fev 
days he was buried, a mass of corruption, ia 
the Campo Santo of Madrid. 



CHAPTER V. 






DiieoJiBD mi Die a 



WITH THB et- 
CHABACTBf- 
ISTICB. THB OTP8Y OI.ANCE. BXTKtCTS 

The Gitanos, in their habits and manner 
of life, are much less cleanly than the Spa- 
niards. The hovels in which they reside ex- 
hibit nnne of the neatness which is observa- 
ble in the habitations of even the poorest of 
the other race. The floors Are unswept,and 

* A •n»ll nalkm or ntner ml nt cnntralwiiitlMu, 
BAnlandari Uicy uny ]an| ellcka, In ib« tmndllni of 

two mnuntoil dragoonv. 

t The liMte«, Mxrlii Dim. and her Mm ]nsn Joti 
Lnpez.wcnpmeBt wbenllioiHilcaiiuIuiedLlieNpia' 
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ibound with filth and mud, and In their per* 
sons they are scarcely leas vile. Inattention 
to eleanliness is a characteristic of the Oyp^ 
ilea, in all parts of the world. 

The Bishop of Forii, as far back as 1422, 
gives evidence upon this point, and insinu* 
ates that they carried the plague with them ; 
as he observes that it ra^d with peculiar 
vtoience the year of their appearance at 
Forii* 

At the present day they are almost equally 
disgusting, in this respect, in Hungaryt S^~ 
land, and Spain. Amongst the richer Gi- 
taoos, habits of greater cleanliness of course 
exist than amongst the poorer. An air of 
slattisbness, however, pervades their dwell- 
ings, which, to an experienced eye, would 
sufficiently attest that the inmates were Gi- 
taoos, in the event of their absence. 

What can be said of the Gypsy dress, of 
which such frequent mention is made in the 
Spanish laws, and which is prohibited toge- 
ther with th^ Gypsy language and manner of 
iifel Of whatever it might-consist in former 
days, it Is so little to be distinguished from 
the dress of' some classes amongst the Spa- 
niards, that it is almost impossible to describe 
the difference. They generally wear a high 
peaked, narrow brimmed hat, a zamarra of 
sheepskin in winter, and, during summer, a 
jacket of brown cloth ; and beneath this they 
are fond of exhibiting a red plush waistcoat, 
something after the fashion of the English 
jockeys, with numerous buttons and clasps. 
A faja, or girdle of crimson silk, surrounds 
the waist, where, not unfrequently, are stuck 
the cfichas which we have already described. 
Pantaloons of 6oarse cloth or leather de- 
scend to the knee; the legs are protected 
by woollen stockings, and sometimes by a 
species of spatterdash, either of cloth or 
leather ; stout high-lows complete the equip- 
ment. 

Such is the dress of the Gitanos of most 
parts of Spain. But it is necessary to re- 
mark that such also is the dress of the cha- 
lanes, and of the. muleteers, except' that the 
latter are in the habit of wearing broad som- 
breros as preservatives from the sun. This 
dress appears to be rather Andalusian than 
Gitano ; and yet it certainly beseems the Gi- 
tano better than thechalan or muleteer. He 
wears it with more easy negligence or jaun- 
tiness, by which he may be recognised at 
some distance, even from behind. 

It is still more difficult to say what is the 
peculiar dress of the Gitanas; they wear not 
the large red cloaks and immense bonnets of 
coarse beaver which distinguish their sisters 
of England ; thev have no other head gear 
than a handkerchief^ which is occasionally 
refiorted to as a defence against the severity 
of the weather; their hair is sometimes con- 
fined by a comb, but more frequently is per- 
mitted to stray dishevelled down their shoiil- 
derv they are fond of large ear-rinjGfs whe- 
ther of gold, silver, or metal, resembling in 
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this respect the poisaardes of France. There 
is little to distinguish tl^m from the Spanish 
women save the absence of the mantilla^ 
which they never carry. Females of fashion 
not unfrequently take pleasure in dressmg k 
la Gitana, as it is called, but this femalo 
Gypsy fashion, like that of the men, is more 
properly the fashion of Andalusia, the prin* 
cipal characteristic of which is the saya, 
which is exceedingly short with many rows 
of flounces. 

True it is that the original dress of the 
Gitanos, male and female, whatever it was, 
may have had some share in forming the An- 
dalusian fashion, owing to the great number 
of these wanderers who found their way to 
that province at an early period. The An-» 
dalusians are a mixed breed of various na« 
tions, Romans, Vandals, Moors; perhaps 
there is a slight sprinkling of Gypsy blood 
in ti^eir veins, and of Gypsy fashion in their 
garb. 

The Gitanos are, for the most part, of the 
middle size, and the proportions of their 
frames jconvey a powerful idea of strength 
and activity united ; a deformed or weakly 
object is rarely found amongst them in per- 
sotis of either sex ; such probably perish in 
their infancy, uirable to support the hardships 
and privations to which the race is still sub- 
jected from its great poverty, and these same 
privations have given and still give a coarse- 
ness and harshness to their features, which 
are all strongly marked and expressive. 
Their complexion is by no means uniform^ 
save that it is invariably darker than the 
general olive hue of the Spaniards ; not un- 
frequently countenances as dark as those of 
Mulattos, present themselves, and in some 
few instances of almost negro blackness. 
Like most people of savage ancestry, their 
teeth are white and strong ; their mouths are 
not badly formed, but it is in the eye more 
than in any other feature that they differ from 
other human beings. 

There is something remarkable in the eye 
of the Rommany ; should his hair and com- 
plexion become fair as those of the Swede op^ 
the Finn, and his jockey gait as grave and 
ceremonious as that of the native of Old Cas- 
tile, were he dressed like a king, a priest, or 
a warrior, still would the Gitano be detected 
by his eye, should it continue unchanged. 
The Jew is known by his eye, but then in the 
Jew that feature is peculiarly small ; the Chi- 
nese has a remarkable eye, but then the eye 
of the Chinese is oblong, and even with the 
face, which is flat ; but the eye of the Gitano 
is neither large nor small, and exhibits no 
marked difference in its shape from eyes of 
the common cast. Its peculiarity consists 
chiefly in a strange staring expression, which 
to be understood must be seen, and in a thin 
glaze, which steals over it when in repose, 
and seems to emit phosphoric light. That 
the Gypsy eye has sometimes a peculiar ef- 
fect, we learn from the following stanza : 

•* A <5yp«y stripling'* glossy eye 
Has v^etced m^ Vmimvq?« ca'A> 
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A feat no eye beneath the iky 
Could e*e^efibct before." 

The following passages are extracted from 
a Spanish work,* and cannot be out of place 
here, as they relate to those matters to which 
we have devoted this chapter. 

"The Gitanos have an olive complexion 
and very marked physiognomy ; their cheeks | 
are prominent, their lips thick, their eyes 
vivid and black ; their hair is long, black, and 
coarse, and their teeth very white. The 
general expression of their physiognomy is a 
compound of pride, slavishness, and cunning. 
They are, for the most part, of good stature, 
well formed, and support with facility fatigue 
and every kind of hardship. When they 
discuss any matter, or speak among them- 
selves, whether in Catalan, in Castilian, or 
in Germania, which is their own peculiar jar- 
gon, they always make use of much gesticu- 
ktion, which -contributes to give to their con- 
versation and to the vivacity of their phy- 
siognomy a certain expression, still more 
penetrating and characteristic. 

** When a Gitano has occasion to speak of 
8ome business in which his interest is in- 
volved, he redoubles his gestures in propor- 
tion as he knows the necessity of convincing 
those who hear him, and fears their impassi- 
sibility. If any rancorous idea agitate him 
in the course of his narrative ; if he endea- 
vour to infuse into his auditors sentiments of 
jealousy, vengeance, or any violent passion, 
lis features become exaggerated, and the 
vivacity of his glances, and the contraction 
of his lips, show clearly, and in an imposing 
manner, the foreign origin of the Gitanos and 
all the customs of barbarous people. Even 
his very smile has an expression hard and 
disagreeable. One might almost say that 
joy in him is a forced sentiment, and that like 
unto the savage man, sadness is the dominant 
feature of his physiognomy. 

**The Gitana is distinguished by the same 
complexion, and almost the same features. 
In her frame she is as well formed, and as 
flexible as the Gitano. Condemned to suffer 
the same privations and wants, her counte- 
nance, when her interest does not oblige her 
to dissemble her feelings, presents the same 
mspect of melancholy, and shows, besides, 
with more energy, the rancorous passions, of 
which the female heart is susceptible. Free 
in her actions, her carriage, and her pursuits, 

» This work is styled Historia de los GIt&nos, by J. 
M , published at Barcelona in the year 1832; it con- 
sists or 93 verv small and scantily furnished p&ges. Its 
chief, we might say its only merit, is the style, which is 
fluent and easy. The writer is a theorist, and sacrifices 
truth and probability fo the shrine of one idea, and that 
one of the most absurd that ever entered the head of an 
individual. He endeavours to persuade his readers that 
the Git4nos are the descendants of the Moors, and the 

S-eaiest part of his work is a history of those v^fricans, 
om the time of their arrival In the Peninsula (ill their 
expatriation by Philip the 1'hird. The Gitdnos he sup- 
poses to be various tribes of wandering Moors, who baf- 
fled pursuit amidst the fastnesses of hills; he denies that 
they are of the same race nnd orijrin as the Gypsies, Bo- 
hemians, &c., of other lands, thou(;h he affords no proof, 
and Is confessedly ignorant of the Git4no language, the 
only criterion. 
To this work we shall revdtt on a futnre occasion. 



she spealnt vocifenitfli» inAiAakes more get* 
turet than the (SKt&no, and, in imitatioa at 
him« her^U'ma are in continual motioot tom$ 
more expression to the imagery with wEid||^. 
she accompanies ber discourse; her wiiflte 
body contributes to her gesture, and to ^ 
crease its force; endeavouring by these meau 
to sharpon the effect of language in itself in« 
sufficient ; and her vivid and disordered ima- 
gioation is displayed in her appearance and 
attitude. 

" When she turns her hand to any species 
of labour, her hurried action, the disorder of 
her hair, which is scarcely subjected by a' lit- 
tle comb, and her propensity to irritation, 
show how little she loves toil, and her dis- 
gust for any continued occupatipn. . 

«'In her disputes, the air of menace and 
hifffa passion, the flow of wordf , and the &- 
ciuty with which she provokea and despises 
danger, indicate manners half bazbarous, and 
ignorance of other means of defence. Fi- 
nally, both in males and females, their phy. 
sical constitution, colour, agility, and flexi- 
bility, reveal to us a caste sprung from a 
burning clime, and devoted to all those ex- 
ercises which contribute to evolve bodily 
vigour, and certain mental faculties. 

*' The dress of the Gitano varies with the 
country he inhabits. Both in Rousillon and 
Catalonia, his habiliments generally consist 
of jacket, waistcoat, pantaloons, and a red 
faja which covers part of his waistcoat ; on 
his feet he wears hempen sandals, with much 
ribbon tied round the leg as high as the calf; 
he has, moreover, either woollen or cotton 
stockings ; round his neck he wears a hand- 
kerchief, carelessly tied ; and in the winter 
he uses a blanket Or mantle with sleeves, 
cast over the shoulder ; his head is covered 
with the indispensable red cap, which ap- 
pears to he the favourite ornament of many 
nations in the vicinity of the Mediterranean 
and Caspian Sea« 

** The neck and the elbows of the jacket 
are adorned with pieces of bliie and yellow 
cloth embroidered with silk, as^well as the 
seams of the pantaloons ; he wears, moreo- 
ver, on the jacket or the waistcoat, variooi 
rows of silver buttons, small and round, m* 
tained by rings or chains of the same metal. 
The old people, and those who by fortune, or 
some other cause, exercise, in appearance, 
a kind of authority over the rest, are almost 
always dressed in black or dark blue -velvet 
Some of those who affect elegance amongst 
them, keep for holidays a complete dress of 
sky-blue velvet, with embroidery at the neck, 
pocket-boles, armpits, and in all the seams; 
in a word, with the exception of the turban, 
this was the fashion of dress of the ancient 
Moors of Granada, the only difference being 
occasioned by time and misery." 

**The dress of the Gitanos is very varied: 
the young girls, or those who are in tolerablv 
easy circumstances, generally wear a yiacK 
bodice laced up with a string, and adjusted 
to their figure, and contrasting with the scar- 
let-coloured saya, which only covers a part 
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eg; their tlioet ue cut teijr Wp aod 
Hmed with little booUee of plver; the 
«Bd the opper part of the bodipe» are 
I either with a white handkerchieit or 
Bome vivid colour; and on the head is 
Dotber handkerchief, tied beneJth the 
oe of the ends of which fidls on' the 
sr, in the manner of a hood. * When 
d or the heat permit, t!be Git4na f»- 
the hood, without untying the knots, 
bibits her long and shining tresses r^- 
cl 'by a comb. The old women, and 
ry poor,, dress in the same manner, 
&t their habiliments are more coarse, 
ours less in harmony, and more disor- 
thtir array. Amongst them misery 
s bitteaiihthe most revolting aspect; 
t^ pootest <jit4D0 preserves a certain 
nent wideh would make his aspect 
table, if hie unquiet and ferocious 
did not inspire us with aversion " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



or TRICKS AND PRACTICK8 OF THE 
IT rKMALES. — THE BAHI. — ^HOKKANO 
>. — VSTILAR PASTBSAS. — SHOP-LIFT- 
-— DRAO. — THE liOADSTONB. — THE 
r or THE GOOD BARON. 

[L8T their husbands are engaged in 
ickey vocation, or in wielding the ca- 
he CaUees, or Gypsy females, are.sel- 
lley but are endeavouring, by various 
, to win all the money they can. The 
amongst them are genendly contra- 
ils, and in the large towns go from 
to house with prohibited ^o£, espe- 
lilk and cotton, and occasionally with 
X They likewise purchase cast off fe- 
rearinff apparel, which, when vamj^ed 
embellished, they sometimes contrive 
am new, with no inconsiderable profit. 
■■8 of this description are of the most 
table class ; the rest, provided they do 
1 roasted chestnuts, or esteras, which 
pecies of mat, seek a livelihood by dif- 
;ricks and practices, more or less fraud- 
Ibr example : — 

loAi, or fortune-telling, which is called 
nish buena ventura, — This way of ex- 
g money from the credulity of dupes, 
Ul those practised by the Gypsies, the 
it and most easy; promises are the 
ipital requisite, and the whole art of 
s-telling consists in properly adapting 
promises to the age and condition of 
rties who seek for information. The 
IS are clever enough in the accomplish- 
if this, and in -most cases afford per- 
.tisfaction. Their practice chiefly lies 
^t females, the portion of the human 
lost given to curiosity and credulity. 
i young maidcu they promise lovers, 
11 



handsome invariably, and sometimes rich; to 
wives children, and perhaps another husband; 
for their eyes are so penetrating, that occa- 
sionally they will develop your most secret 
thoughts and wishes ; to the old, riches and 
nothing but riches ; for they have suScieal 
knowled^ of the human heart to be awya 
that avarice is the last passion that becdoca 
extinct within it. These riches ai^a.to pfO« 
ceed either from the discovery of hidden tiea^ 
sures, or from across the water; fifoqktt^ 
Americas, to which the Spaniards stUl look' 
with hope, as there is no individual in SpaiUt 
however poor, but has some connexion in 
those realms of silver and gold, at whose 
death he considers it. probable that he may 
succeed to a brilliant " her^ncia.*' The Gi- 
tinas, in the exercise of this practice, find 
dupes almost as readily amongst the superior 
classes,. as the veriest dregs of the popula* 
tion. It is their boast, that the best houses 
are open to them ; and perhaps in the space 
of one hour, they will spae the bahi to a 
duchess, or countess, in one of the hundred 
palaces of Madrid; and to half a dozen of the 
lavanderas engaged in purifying the linen of 
the capital, beneath the willows which droop 
on the banks of the murmuring Manzanares. 
One great advantage which the Gypsies pos- 
sess over all other people, is an utter absence 
of mauvaise konte; their speech is as fluentt 
and their eyes as unabashed, in the presence 
of royalty, as before those from whom they 
have nothing to hope or fear; the result be- 
ing, that most min^ quail before them, and 
theyplay with what would be fatal to others. 
There were two Gitanas at Madrid, and pro- 
bably they are there still. The name of one 
was Pepita, and the other was called La Cjii- 
charona; the first was a spare, shrewd, witich- 
like female, about fifty, and was the mother, 
in-law of La Chicharona, who was remarkable 
Tor her stoutness. These womeA subsisted 
entirely by fortune-telling and swindling. It 
chanced that the son of Pepita, and husband 
of Chicharona, having spirited away a horse, 
was sent to the presidio of Malaga for ten 
years of hard labour. This misfortune caused 
inexpressible afiSiction to his wife and mo- 
ther, who determined to exert every effort to 
procure his liberation. The reaaiest way 
which occurred to them, was to procure an 
interview with the Queen Regent Christina, 
whom they doubted not would forthwith par- 
don the culprit, provided they had an oppor- 
tunity of assailing her with their Gypsy dis- 
course : for, to use their own words, *' they 
well knew what to say." I at that time lived 
close by the palace, in the street of Santiago, 
and daily, for the space of a month, saw them 
bending their steps in that direction. 

One day, they came to me in a great hurry, 
with a stcange expression on both their coun- 
tenances. " We have seen Christina, hijo," 
(my son,) said Pepita to me. 

" Within the palace?" I inquired. 

" Within the palace, O child of my gar- 
lochin,*' answered the sibyl: **Christma at 
last saw and sent foi \iB) aa 1 Viti'^'w ^Vis& NH^\iS!^\ 
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I told her 'Bahi,' and Chicharona danced the 
Romalis (Gypsy dance) before her." ' 

♦» What did you tell herl" 

**l told her many things/' said the hag, 
''many things which I need not tell you: 
know, however, that amongst other things, I 
t%ld her that the chabori (little queen) would . 
die, and then she wouM be Queen of Spainl 
I told her, moreover, that within three years 
she would marry the son of the King of 
Frsnce, and it was her bahi to die Queen of 
France and Spain, and to be loved much, and 
bated much." 

♦•And did you not, dread her anger, when 
you told her these things V* 

** Dread her, the Bttsoee! " screamed Pe- 
pita: **Noi« my abild» ^be dreaded m^ far 
more; I looked at her so— and raised my finger 
so — and Chicharona clapped her hands, and 
the Busnee believed ail I said, and was afraid 
of me: and then I asked for the pardon of my 
son, and she pledged«'j|er word to see into 
the matter, and when we came away, she 
gave me this baria of gold, and to Chicharona 
this other, no at all events we have hokhanoed 
the queen. May an evil end overtake her 
bodv, the Busnee 1" 

^ Though some of the Gitanos contrive to 
dnbsistby fortune-telling alone, the generality 
of them merely make use of it as an instru- 
ment towards the accompiishraeot of greater 
things, the immediate gains are scanty; 
a few cuartos being the utmost which they 
receive from the m^ority of their customers. 
But the bahi is an excellent passport into 
'{louses, and when they spy a convenient op- 
portunity they seldom fail to avail themselves 
of it. It is necessary to watch them strictly, 
as articles frequently disappear in a myste- 
ridus manner, whilst Gitanos are telHng for- 
tunes. The bahi, moreover, is occasionally 
the prelude to a device which we shall now 
attempt to describe, and which is called 
Hokkano Baro, or the great trick, of wiiich 
we have already said someJ;hing in the ibnner 
part of this work. When the Gitaoa has 
met some credulous female, whom she sus- 
pects to be wealthy, she will address her in 
much the way as she of yore is represented 
to have addressed the widow, in the History 
of Alonso ; telling her that she will disclose 
to her a way by means of which both may 
make their fortunes. It is neither more nor 
less than, at a certain hour and place, to de- 
posit a sum of money, the more the better ; 
as the Gitana says, that if not looked at until 
a certain time, it >vill increase a thousand 
fold* Some of our readers will have difficulty 
in believing that any people can be foun^ 
sufficiently credulous to allow themselves to 
be duped by a trick of this description, the 
grossness of the intended fraud seeming too 
palpable. Experience, however, proves the 
contrary. The deception is frequently |)rac- 
tised at the .present day, and not only in Spain 
but in Enfland — enlightened England — and 
in France likewise; ati instance being given 
in the ntemoira of Vidocq, the late celebrated 
diead of the secret police of Paris, though, in 



that instance, the perpetrototof the fraud wfll ** 
not a Gypsy* The most subtle method of ^ 
accomfHismng the hokkano baro is the fti« ^ 
lowing: — ™ 

W£ep the dupe has been induced to con- ^ 
sent to nake the experiment, the Gitana de- '* 
mattds of her Whether she has in the house ^ 
eoipe strong chest, with a safe lock and k^. ^ 
Ob receiving an affirmative answer, she will * 
request to see all the gold and silver, of any ^ 
description, which she may chance to have in ^ 
her possession. The money is sbowii her; '• 
and when the Gitana has carefully inspected "^ 
and counted it, she produces a white hand- ^ 
kerchief, saying: "Lady, I give you this ^ 
handkerchief which is blessed. It is liow ne- '' 
cessary that you place in it your ^old and * 
silver, tying it with three ^nots. I will then ^ 
depart for three days, when' I will return. In ? 
the mean time you must keep the bundle, '" 
which contains your treasure, beneath your 
pillow, permitting no one to go near it, and - 
observing the greatest secrecy, otherwise the 
money will take wingb and fly away. Every 
morning during the three days it will be well 
to open the bundle, for your own satisfac- 
tion, to see that no misfortune has befallen 
your treasure; be always careful, however, 
to fasten it a^ain with three knots. On my 
return, we wul place the bundle, after having 
inspected it, in the chest, which you shall 
yourself lock, retaining the key in your pos- 
session. But, thenceforward, for three weeks, 
you must by no means unlock the chest, nor 
touch the treasure, but pray night and morning 
to San Antonio that it be multiplied, other- 
wise it will fly away." 
. The Gitana departs, and, during the three 
days, prepares a bundle as similar as possible 
to the one which contains the money of her 
dupe, save that instead of gold ounces, dol- 
lars, and plate, its contents consist of copper 
money and pewter articles of little or no 
value. With this bundle concealed beneath 
her cloak, she returns at the end of three 
days to her intended victim. The bundle of 
real treasure is produced and inspected, and 
again tied up by the Gitana, who then re- 
quests the other to open the chest. Which 
done, she formally places a bundle in it ; but, 
in the meanwhile, she has contrived to sub- 
stitute the fictitious for the real one. The 
chest is then locked, the lady retaining the 
key. The Gitana promises to return at the 
end of three weeks, to open the chest, as- 
suring the lady that if it be not unlocked till 
that period, it will be found filled with gold 
and silver ; but threatening that, in the event 
of her injunctions being disregarded, the 
money deposited will vanish. She then walks 
oflfwith great deliberation, bearing away the 
spoil. It is needless to say that she never re^- 
turns. 

There are otherways of accomplishing the 
hokkano baro. The most simple, and indeed 
the most generally used by the Gitanas, is to 
persuade some simple individual to hide a sum 
of money in the earth, which they afterwards 
^catfy away. A case of this description oc- 
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marred within mj own knowIedgSi ht Madrid, 
towards the latter part of t)^ vear 1837. 
There was a notorious Gitana, of the name 
of Aurora ; she was about forty years of age, 
a Valencian by birth, and imaieiife\f ret. 
This amiable personage, by adme means, 
Ibrmed the acquaintance of a wealthy widow 
lady ; and was not slow in attempting to prac* 
tise the hokkano baro upon her. She suc- 
ceeded but too well. The widow, at the in* 
stigation of Aurora, buried one hundred ounces 
of e[old, beneath a ruined arch in the field, at 
a snort distance from the wall of Madrid. 
The inhumation was effected at night by the 
widow alone. Aurora was however on the 
watch, and, in less than ten minutes after the 
widow had departed, possessed herself of the 
treasure t perhaps the largest , one evef ac- 

auired by ^is kind of deceit. The next day 
lie widow, had certain misgivings, and, re- 
turning to the spot, found her money gone. 
About six months after this event, I was im- 
prisoned in the Carcel de la Corte, at Madrid, 
and there I found Aurora, who was in durance 
for defrauding the widow. She said that it 
had been her intention to depart for Valencia 
with the '* barias," as she styled her plunder, 
but the widow had discovered the trick too 
soon, and she had been arrested. She added, 
however, Umt she had contrived to conceal 
the greatest part of the property, and that she 
expected her liberation in a few days, having 
been prodigal of bribes to the **justicia." In 
efiect, her liberation took place sooner than 
my own. Nevertheless, she had little cause 
to triumph, as before she \eit the prison she 
had been fleeced of the last cuarto of her ill- 
gotten gain, by alguazils and escribanus, who, 
she admitted, understood hokkano baro much 
better than herself.- 

When I next saw Aurora, she informed 
me that she was once more on excellent 
terms with the widow, whom she had per-' 
suaded thatthe loss of the money was caused 
by her own imprudence, in looking for it be- 
fore the appointed time; the spirit of the 
earth having removed it in anger. She added 
that her dupe was quite disposed to make 
another venture, by which she hoped to re- 
trieve her former loss. 

Uslilar fostesas. — Under this head may be 
placed vanous hinds of theft committed by 
the Gitanas. The meaning of the words is 
stealing with the hands ; but they are more 
generally applied to the filching of money by 
dexterity of hand, when giving or receiving 
change. For example : a Gitana will enter 
a shop, and purchase some insignificant ar- 
ticle, tendering in payment a baria or golden 
ounce. The change being put down before 
her on the counter, she counts the money, 
and complains that she has received a dollar 
and several pesetas less than her due. It 
seems impossible that there can be any fraud 
on her part, as she has not even taken the 
money in her hand, but merely placed her 
fingers upon it; pushing it on one side. She 
now asks the merchant what he means by at- 
tempting to deceive thQ poor woman. The 



merchant, supposing that he has made a mis- 
take, takes up the money, counts it, and 
finds in efiect that the just sum is not there. 
He again hands out the change, but there is 
now a greater deficit than before, and the 
merchant is cojivinced that he is dealing with. 
IV witch. The Gitana now pushes the money 
to him^ uplifts her voice, and talks of the jus. 
ticia. Should the merchant become fright- 
ened, and, emptying a bag of dollars, tell her 
to pay herself, as has sometimes been the 
case, her utmost hopes will be gratified, as 
she will contrive, by means which baffle the 
possibility of detection, to convey at least 
five or six dollars into her sleeves, when she 
will depart with much TCtciferation, declaring 
that she will never again enter the shop of 
so cheating a picaro. 

Of all the Gitanas at Madrid, Aurora the 
fat was, by their own confession, the most 
dexterous at this species of robbery; she 
having been known, iiimany instances, whilst 
receiving change for an ounce to steal the 
whole value, which amounts to sixteen dol- 
lars. It was not without reason that mer- 
chants in ancient times were, according to 
Martin del Rio, advised to sell nothing out of 
their shops to Gitanas, as they possessed ^ 
infallible secret for attriicting to their own 
purses from the cofiers of the former the 
money with which they paid for the articles 
they purcbaaed. This secret consisted in 
stealing a pastesas, which they still practise. 
Many accounts of witchcraft and sorcery, 
which are styled old women's tales, are per- 
haps equally well founded. Real actions hav^ 
been attributed to wrong causes — thus the 
seeming absurdity. 

Shop-lifting, and 6ther kinds of private lar. 
ceny, are connected with stealing a pastesas, 
for in all dexterity of hand is required. Many 
of the Gitanas of Madrid are provided with 
large pockets, or rather sacks, beneath their 
gowns, in which they stow away their plun- 
der. Some of these pockets are capacious 
enough to hold, at one time, a dozen yards 
of cloth, a Dutch cheese, and a bottle of wine. 
Nothing that she can eat, drink, or sell, 
comes amiss to a veritable Gitana ; and some- 
times the contents of her pocket would afibrd 
materials for an inventory far more lengthy 
and curious than the one enumerating the • 
effects found on the person of the man moun- 
tain at Lilliput. 

Drao or Draw. — By this word is meant 
the venomous preparation wliich the Gitanos 
were in the habit of flinging into the mangers 
of the cattle, for the purpose of causing nck- 
ness and death. I say, were, as there is rea- 
son for believing that the practice has ceased, 
at least to a very considerable extent. Few 
know how to prepare it, though all speak of 
the practice as common amongst their fore- 
fathers ; it is said, that it was the pro? ince of 
the women to compound the iQ|^^ents of 
the drao, which answered many purposes, all 
unlawful ; the stalls and stables were visited 
secretly, and the proveixd^i c^^ \.Vv^ ^\\\tc\T\i^ 
poisoned, w\io al otv^fi fe'^ sv^V\ ^^^fc^^^'w^ 
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peared the Gitanos, olTering their services to 
the labourers, on the condition of no cure no 
pay, and, when these were accepted, the 
malady was speedily removed. 

The manner in which they pretended to 
effect the cure was curious; they used no 
medicines, only charms, which consisted of 
small variegated beans, called in their Ian- 
guage '^bobis,"* dropped in the mangers, 
though they doubtless administered privately 
a reeu and efficacious remedy. By this means 
they fostered the idea, already prevalent, that 
they were people^ possessed of supernatural 
gifls and powers, who could remove diseases 
without having recourse to medicine. By 
means ofdrao, they likewise procured them- 
selves fbod; poisoniDg swine, as their bre- 
thren in Englancl. itiU ^o, and then feasting 
on the fleshy which was abandoned as worth- 
less: witness 6ne of their own songs: 

*♦ By Gypsy drow the porker died, 
I saw him stiff at evening tide, . 
BM I saw him not when morning shone. 
For the Gypsies ate him flesh and bone.*' 

By drao also they could avenge themselves 
on their enemies by destroying their cattle, 
without incurring a shadow of suspicion. 
I^^venge for injuries, real or imaginary, is 
sweet to all unconverted minds ; to ho one 
more than the Gypsy, who, in all parts of the 
world, is, perhaps, the most revengeful of hu- 
man beings. 

Vidocq in his memoirs states, that having 
formed a connexion with an individual whom 
he subsequently discovered to be the captain 
of a band of Walachian Gypsies, the latter, 
whose name was Caroun, wished Vidocq to 
assist in scattering certain powders in the 
mangers of the peasants' cattle ; Vidocq, from 
prudential motives, refused the employment. 
There can be no doubt that these powders 
were, in substance, the drao of the Spanish 
Gitanos. 

La Bar Lachit or the Loadstone.— -If the 
Gitanos in general be addicted to any one 
superstition, it is certainly with respect "^ to 
this stone, to which they attribute all kinds 
of miraculous powers. There can be ' no 
doubts* that the singular property which it 
]je68esses of attracting steel, by filling their 
untutored minds with amazement, first gave 
rise to this veneration, which is carried be- 
yond all reasonable bounds. 

They believe that he who is in possession 
of it has nothing to fear from steel or lead, 
from fire or water, and that death itself has 
no power over him. The Gypay contraban- 
distas are particularly anxiotis to procure 
this stone, which they carry upon their per- 
sons in their expeditions; they say, that in 
the event of being pursued by the jaracanallis, 
or revenue officers, whirlwinds of dust will 
arise and conceal them from the view of their 
enemies; the horse-stealers say much the 
same thing, and assert that they are uniform- 
ly succesnbl, when they bear about them the 

* A RuMian word ligniiying beans. 



precious stone. But it can effect much more. 
Extraordinary things are said of its power in 
exciting the amorous passions, and, on this 
account, It is in great request among ibe 
Gypm^ hags; all theie women are procuresses, 
and nnd persons of both sexes weak and 
wicked enough to make use of their pretend- 
ed knowledge in the composition of love 
draughts and decoctions. In the case of the 
loadstone, however, there is no pretence, 
the Git^nas believin^f all they say respecting 
it, and still more ; this is proved by the eager- 
ness with which they seek to obtain the stone 
in its patural state, which is somewhat diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

In the museum of natural curiosities at 
Madrid, there is a large piece of loadstone 
originally extracted from the American mines.. 
There is scarcely a Git4na in Madrid who is 
not acquainted with this circumstance, :aBd 
who does not long to obtain the stone, or a 
part of it; its being placed in a royal muse- 
um, serving to augment, in theii^ opinion, its 
real value. Several attempts have been made 
to steal it, all of which, however, have been 
unsuccessful. The Gypsies seem not to be 
the only people who env)r royalty the posses- 
sion of this stone. Pepita, the old Gitana, 
of whose talent at telling fortunes such ho- 
nourable mention has already been made, in- 
formed me that a priest, who was muy ena- 
morado (in love) proposed to her to steal the 
loadstone, ofiering her all his sacerdotal gar- 
ments in the event of success ; whether the 
singular reward that was promised had but 
slight temptations for her, or whether she 
feared that her dexterity was not equal to the 
accomplishment of the task, we know not, 
but she appears to have declined attempting 
it. According to the Gypsy account, the 
person in love, if he wish to excite a corre- 
sponding passion in another quarter by means 
of the loadstone, must swallow, in aguardi' 
ente, a small portion of the stone pulverised, 
at the time of ^oing to rest, repeating to him- 
self the following. magic rhyme: 

" To the Mountain of Olives one morning I hied 
Three little black goats before me I spied. 
Those three little goats on three cars I laid, 
Black cheeses three from their milk I made; 
The one I bestow on the loadjtone of power, 
' That save roe it may from all ilia that lower; 
The second to Mary PadiHa I give, 
And to all the witch hags about her that live; 
The third I reserve for Asmodeus lame, 
That fetch me he may whatever I name.** 

La raiz del buen Baron, or the root of the 
good Baron, — On this subject we cannot be 
very explicit. It is customary with the Gi- 
tanas to sell, under this title, various roots 
and herbs, to Unfortunate females who are 
desirous of producing a certain result; these 
roots are boiled in white wine, and the abo- 
minable decoction is taken fasting. I was 
once shown the root of the good baron, 
which, in this instance, appeared to be pars- 
ley root. By the good baron is meant his 
Satanic maiesty, on whom the root is very 
appropriately fathered. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

rUR LACHAOFTHK GIT ANAS.— THE DIOLI. — 
OTPST BETROTHMBMTB.-^DON ALVARO. — 
THE 8CBVTINT. — TiM MA&RIAOE rSSTI- 
yrkL, — EASTERN JEWS — THEIR WEODIlleS. 
— THE GIT AN A OF CORDOVA. — ^THE ITA- 
LIAN AND THE GYPSY. 

It is impossible to dismiss the subject of 
the Spanish Gypsies, without offering some 
remarks on their marriage festivals. There 
is nothing which they retain connected with 
their primitive rites and principles, more cha* 
racteristic perhaps of the sect of the Rom- 
many, of the sect of the husbands and wves, 
than all which relates to the marriage cere- 
mony, which fives the female a protectoi^ 
and the mvi a neipmate, a sharer of his joys 
Bod sorrowji. > The Gypsies are almost en- 
tirely ignorant of the grand points of morali- 
ty ; they have never had sufficient sense to 
perceive that to lie, to steal, and to shed hu- 
man blood violently, are crimes which are 
sure, eventually, to yield bitter fruits to those 
who perpetrate them ; but on one point, and 
that one of no little importance as far as tem- 
poral happiness is concerned, they are in 
general wiser than those who have had far 
better opportunities than such unfortunate 
outcasts, of regulating their steps, and dis- 
tinguishing good from evil. They know that 
chastity is a jewel of high price, and that 
conjugal fidelity is capable of occasionally 
flinging a sunshine even over the dreary 
hours of a life passed in the contempt of al- 
most all laws, whether human or divine. 
' There is a word in the Gypsy language to 
whichk those ^^^ speak it attach ideas of pe- 
culiar reverence, far superior to that con- 
nected with the name of the Supreme Being, 
the creator of themselves and the universe.. 
This word is Ldcha, which with them is the 
corporeal chastity of the females ; we say 
corporeal chastity, for no other do. they hold 
in the slightest esteem; it is lawful amongst 
them, nay praiseworthy, to be obscene in 
look, gesture, and discourse, to be accessa- 
ries to vice, and to stand by and laugh «t the 
worst abominations of the Busn6, provided 
their Lacha ye trtipos, or corporeal chastity, 
remains unblemished. The Gypsy child, from 
her earliest years, is told by her strange mo- 
ther, that a good Calli need only dread one 
thing in this world, and that is the loss of 
Lacha, in comparison with which that of life 
is of little consequence, as in such an event 
she will be provided for, but what provision 
is there for a Gypsy who has lost her Jjacha? 
''Bear this in mind, my child," she will say, 
'* and now eat this bread, and go forth and 
see what yon can steal." She is, however, 
by no means content with advice and exhor- 
tation. She has recourse to other means for 
securing her daughter's Lacha. There is 
another word in the Gypsy language, Dicle^ 
and this word is closely connected with La- 
cha, ind€^ed is inseparable from it in unmar- 
ried females; for to lose their Dicle is tanta- 



mount to losing Lacha. Reasons which may 
easily be judged, render it impossible for us 
to be very explicit on this point ; it will be 
permitted to us, however, to state, that Yio 
females in the world wear their interior dra- 
pery in the same manner as the Gitanas : and 
this drapery or Dicle of the female children 
is invariably fastened by their mothers after 
a peculiar and singular fashion, and is never 
removed, but continually inspected- by the 
latter until the day previous to her marriaore. 
The Dicle, therefore, is the seal of the L&cha. 
A Gypsy girl is generally betrothed at the 
age of fourteen to the youth whom her pa- 
rents deem a suitable match, and who is ge- 
nerally a few years older than herself. Mar- 
riage is invariably preceded by betrotlunent; 
and the couple must then wait two yetta be« 
fore their union can ft1c^plac«,meQording to 
the law of the Cales. During this period 
it is expected that they treat each other as 
common acquaintance ; they are permitted to 
converse, and even occasionally to exchange 
slight presents. One thing, however, is 
strictly forbidden, and if iathis instance they 
prove contumacious, the Detrothment is in- 
stantly broken and the pair are never united, 
and thenceforward bear an evil reputation 
amongst their sect. This one thing, is going 
into the campo in each other's company, or 
having any rendezvous beyond the gate of 
the city, town, or village, in which they dwell. 
Upon this point we can perhaps do no better 
than quote one of their own stanzas : — 

" Thy sire and mother ^rath and liate 
Have vowed against us, love ! 
TJie first, first ni^ht that from the gate 
We two together rove." 

With all the other Gypsies, however, and 
with the Busne or Gentiles, the betrothed fe- 
male is allowed the freest intercourse, going 
whither she will, and returning at all times 
and seasons. With respect to the Busne, 
indeed, the parents are invariably less cau. 
tious than with their own race, as they con- 
ceive it next to an impossibility that their child 
should lose her Lacha by any intercourse with 
the white blood; and true it is that experience 
fias proved that their confidei^ce in this re- 
spect is not altogether idle. The Gitioas 
have in general a decided aversion to tjie 
white men; some few instances, however, 
to the contrary are said to have occurred, 
and by far the most renmrkable is the fol- 
lowing one :-^ 

At the beginning of the present century 
there resided near Ciudad Real, in la Mancha, 
a certain Don Alvaro Muiioz, a celebrated 
**ganadero" or proprietor of cattle; and 
from his dehesas^ and those of his ancestors 
for more than one hundred years, had pro- 
ceeded the fiercest and most terrible bulls, 
animals which the bravest toreros of Madrid 
and Seville never encountered in the circus 
without trembling and fear. This cavalier, 
at the time we are speaking of, was about 
two and twenty, handsome of feature, noble 
of carriage, the best jinete in all La Mancha, 
and invariably posscbsed of the best hori^es. 
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for he WAS ptflaonately fond af good steeds, 
His generosity and frankness were proverbial, 
so that no gentleman ever expressed an ad- 
miration for any thing which he possessed 
but he instantly preseolbd it to him, and this 
not in mere compliment, without wishing or 
expecting the gift to be received, as is but 
too customary La Spain, but from overflowing 
generosity and bounty of h^art. There was 
one steed which he particularly cherished, 
the finest horse in Spain, a genuine Cordo- 
vese &y the four sules, for which he had 
paid twenty thousand reals. It chanced one 
day whilst his steed was sta;idiiig splendidly 
caparisoned in the court yard, that a cavalier 
passed by the cortijo of Don Alvaro Munoz, 
and st«f|||ed to survey the horse. An excla- 
mution e^prawive of adfniratioa of the splen- 
did animal escaped him. Don Alvaro heard 
him, and when the cavalier had passed by on 
his way, he despatched a servant after him 
-with the horse, which he requested him to 
accepts The cavalier astonished, returned, 
4ind inquired the reason of so extraordinary 
and splendid an offer to an unknown indivi- 
dual Don Alvaro's answer was the follow- 
ing. **No gentleman shall ever admire any 
thing which I possess without having it in- 
stantly placed at his dis^posal," and warmlv 
pressed the stfan^er to receive the animal. 
But the latter, who was a person of noble 
birth, begged leave to refose the ^fifer, and 
passed on his way, which was to Madrid. 

At this tifloie there were several Gypsy fa- 
milies residiiig in the town of Ciudad Keal. 
As they were ' people of very, evil character, 
and were much looked after by the authorities, 
they experienced considerable obstacles in 
caKryin|r on their Gypsy traffick. They were 
in need of some powerful protector; and, 
knowing that Don Alvaro enjoyed great au- 
thority in the neighbourhood, they endea- 
voured, by every artifice in their power, to 
secure his good graces, and soon succeeded, 
by the knowledge which they displayed in 
curing the diseases to which horses are sub 
ject, and hy improving the beauty of the fa- 
vourite steeds of Don Alvaro. 

**But be was chiefly induced to favour 
them from the extraordinary impression which 
he had received from the beauty of a youne 
^irl, the daughter of one of the principtS 
Gypsies* This girl, who was called Maria, 
was in her sixteenth year, and had been be- 
trothed for a considerable time to one Sim- 
|>rofie, a Gypsy, whose parents were consi- 
idered rich. He was the ugliest fellow of his 
caste, not only in La Mancha, but in all 
Spain. He was tu^rto or one-eyed, and was, 
moreover, manco, or maimed ; his left hand 
having been bit off in an encounter with one 
of the bulls of Don Alvaro. When the Gyp- 
sies saw how enamoured the cavalier was of 
the eyes of Maria, they persuaded her to 
use all her influence with him for their benefit ; 
and, indeed, in a short time, through her 
means, the Gypsies enjoyed many privileges 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Real, so that 
many came from afar and settled there, in 



order to shaire in the good forUine'of ibeir 
brethren. 

But the parents of Maria never dreamt of 
a possible- contingency. They would not 
permit her to pass the gate of the town with 
the ugly SimproHe, but encouraged her eveiy 
day to visit alone the cortijo of the gaUant 
Don Alvaro, in order that she might request 
somMhing fkrther for their advantage. One 
morning, however, shortly before she was to 
have been married to Simprofie, there was 
a terrible uproar in Ciudaid Real amongst 
the Gypsies, and the mother of Maria raa 
through the town with dishevelled hair, 
screaming, " El Bengue hanicobado la Idcha 
de nun c£at." 

From that moment, no one knew what be- 
came of Maria ; but she is said to have been 
carried behind the stony mountains which 
skirt the pass of Lapice, and to have theie 
perished a victim beneath the cachas of her 
friends and relations. The Gypsies did not 
long enjoy the protection of Don Alvaro; 
for the disappearance of Maria changed 
the favour which he formerly displayed tu 
them into bitter hate and airest persecu- 
tion. He drove them from Ciudad Real, 
after having killed the maimed and one- 
eyed Simprofie with his own hand; and, 
not content with this, hunted them up and 
down, and, at length, succeeded in driving 
them through the pass which leads into An- 
dalusia. From that time there have been 
few or no Gypsies seen in La Mancha, and 
especially at Ciudad Real. 

A short time previous to the expiration of 
the term of the betrothment, preparations 
are made f<Hr the Gypsy bridal. The wedding 
day^is certainly an eventful period in the lire 
of every individual, as he takes a parther for 
better or for worse, whom he is bound to 
cherish through riches and poverty; but to 
the Gypsy particularly the wedding festiv^ 
is an importaht affair. If he is rich, he fre- 
quently becomes poor, before it is terminated; 
and if he is poor, he loses the little whi(;h 
he possesses, and must borrow of his bre- 
thren; frequently involving himself through- 
out life, to procure the means of giving a 
festival; for without a festival, he could not 
become a Rom, that is a husband, and would 
cease to belong to the sect of Romnany. 
But, before the festival begins, a singular 
scrutiny is performed, the subject of which 
is the betrothed girl ; and here again we can- 
not be very explicit. . . . 

This scmtiny is connected with the dicle 
and the liicha of the girl ; and, to ascertain 
the point in question, four matrons are ap- 
pointed, relations of the contracted parties— 
two on the part of the bridegroom, two on 
the part of the bride. A rigorous examina- 
tion ensues, in which a handkerchief of finest 
French cambric takes a leading part. Should 
the bride be proilounced blameless by these 
female inquisitors, the bridal takes place 
the next day; but should they discover that 
she has proved frail, the chances are that 
she will be made away with privately, and 
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in a manDer which 'will leave no trace be- 
hind. 

There is a great deal of what is wfld and 
birfoarous attached to these feetivab. I shall 
never forget a particular one at which I was 
present. After much feasting, drinking and 
ydlinff, in the Gjrpsy house, the bridal 4rain 
sallied forth— a frantic spectacle. First of 
all marched a villanous jockey-looking fellow, 
holding in his hands, uplifted, a long pole, at 
the top of which fluttered in the nA>ming 
air — whati the mysterious dicl6, and yet 
more mysterious handkerchief of cambric — 
the latter unspotted — for, otherwise, there 
would have been no bridal, and the betrothed 
girl would perhaps ere then have been a 
corse. Then came the betrothed pair, fol- 
lowed by their nearest friends ; then a rabble 
rout of Gypsies, screaming and shouting, and 
discharging gvne and pistols, till all around 
rang with ue din, and the village doffs barked. 
On arriving at the church ^ate, the fellow 
who bore tne pole stuck it into the ground 
with a loud huzza, and the traiut forming two 
ranks, defiled into the church on either side 
of the pole and its strange ornaments. On the 
conclusion of the ceremony, they returned in 
the same manner in which they had come. 

Throughout the day there was nothing 

foinff on but singing, drinking, feasting, and 
ancmff; but the most singular part of the 
festival was reserved for the dark night. 
Nearly a ton weight of sweetmeats had been 
prepared, at an enormous expense^not fbr 
the gratification of the palate, but for a pur- 
pose purely Gypsy. These sweetmeats of 
all kinds, and of all forms, but principally 
yemans, or yolks of e^gs prepared with a 
crust of SBgar, (a delicious bonne bouche,) 
were strewn on the floor of a large room, at 
least to the depth of three inches. Into this 
room, at a given signal, tripped the bride and 
brideff room dancing ronUtlUf followed amain 
by allthe Gitanos and Git^nas, dancing ro- 
mhlis. To convey a slight idea of the scene, 
is almost beyond the power of words. In a 
few minutes the sweetmeats were reduced to 
a powder, or rather to a mud, and the dancers 
were soiled to the knees with sugar, fruits, 
and yolks of eggs. Still more terrific became 
the lunatic merriment. The men sprang high 
into the air« neighed, brayed, and crowed; 
' whilst the Gitanas snapped their fingers in 
their own fashion, louder than castanets, 
distorting their forms into all kinds of obscene 
attitudes, and uttering words to repeat which 
were an abomination. In a corner of the 
apartment capered the while Sebastianillo, a 
convict Gypsy from Melilla, strumming the 
guitar most furiously, and producing demoni- 
acal sounds which had some resemblance to 
Malbrun (Malbrouk,) and as he strummed, 
repeating at intervals the Gypsy modification 
of the song. 

** ChaU Malbrun ehing«ier&r, 
Birmndfn, biranddn, birand^ra— 
Gbala Mal)>r(jn cliinguer&r, 
NotAbatti]ter&— 
No 11^ bus tuterA. 
No s^ bus t!iter& 
La romi que le cam6lA, 
Biiaodta, birand6f)," &c 



The festival endures three days, at the end 
of which the greatest part of the property of 
the bridegroom, even if he were previously 
in easy circumstances, has been wasted in 
this strange kind ef riot and dissipation. 
Pace, the Gypsy of Badajoz, attributed Ilia 
ruin to the extravagance of his marriage fes- 
tival; and many other Gitanos have confiBMed 
the same thing of themselves. They jud 
that throughout the three days they appeared 
to be under the influence of infatuation* having 
no other wish or thought but to make away 
with their substance ; some have gone so far 
as to cast money by handfuls into the street. 
Throughout the three days all the doors are 
kept open, and all comers, whether Gypsies 
or Busn^ welcomed with a hospitality whish 
knows no bounds. 

In nothing do the Jews and Git&nos more 
resemble each other than in their marriages, 
and most points connected therewith. In 
both sects there is a betrothment : amongst 
the Jews for seven, amongst the Gitanos for 
a period of two years. In both there is a 
wedding festival, which endures amongst the 
Jews for fifteen, and amongst the Git^os for 
three days, during which, on both sides, much 
that is singular and barbarous occurs, which, 
however, has perhaps its origin in antiquity 
the most remote. But the wedding ceremo- 
nies of the Jews are far more complex and 
allegorical than those of the Gypsies, a more 
simple people. The Nazarene ^zes on these 
ceremonies with mute astonishment; the 
washing of the bride — ^the painting of the 
face of herself and her companions with chalk 
and carmine — her ensconcing herself within 
the curtains of the bed with her female bevy, 
whilst the bridegroom hides himself within 
his apartment with the youths his companions 
— her envelopment in the white sheet, in 
which she appears like a corse, the bride- 
groom's going to sup with her, when he 
places himself in the middle of the apartment 
with his eyes shut, and without tasting a 
morsel. His going to the synagogue, and 
then repairing to breakfast with the bride, 
where he practises the same self-denial — the 
washing of the bridegroom's plate and sending 
it after him, that he may break his fast — the 
binding his hands behind him — his ransom 
paid by the bride's mother — the visit of the 
sages to the bridegroom — the mulct imposed 
in case he repent — the killing of the bullock 
at the house of the bridegroom — the present 
of meat and fowls, meal and spices, to the 
bride — the gold and silver — that most im- 
posing part of the ceremony, the walking of 
the bride by torch-light to the house of her 
betrothed, her eyes fixed in vacancy, whilst 
the youths of her kindred sing their wild 
songs around her — the cup of milk and the 
spoon presented to her by the bridegroom's 
mother — the arrival of the sages in the mom 
— ^tho reading of the Ketuba — the night — the 
half enjoyment — the old woman — the tanta- 
lizing knock at the door — and then the fes- 
tival of fishes, which concludes all, and leaves 
the jaded and wearied couple to repose aftec 
a fortnighl of x)eTBec\x\\0Yi. 
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Strange are the marriage ceremonies of 
the Jews, and much there is in them that is 
incomprehensible, even to those who can 
read the book of. elucidation, the Zobar, 
(lucus d non lucendOf)- but strange as they 
are, they are upon the whole less singular 
than those of the Gypsies, solely from the 
. absence of two objects which flutter about in 
the bridals of the latter — these are the dicle 
and the cambric handkerchief. 

Th« Jews, like the Gypsies, not unfre- 
quently ruin themselves by the riot and waste 
of their marriage festivals. Throughout the 
entire fortnight, the houses, both of bride and 
bridegroom, are flung open to all comers ; — 
feasting and song occupy the day — feasting 
and song occupy the hours of the night, and 
this continued revel is only broken by the 
ceremonies of which we have endeavoured to 
convey a faint idea. In these festivals the 
Ba^es or ulemma take a distinguished part, 
domg their utmost to ruin the contracted 
parties, by the wonderful despatch which 
they make of the fowls and viands, sweet- 
meats €md stnmg waters provided for the 
occasion. 

After marriage the Gypsy females gene- 
rally continue &ithful to their husbands 
through life; giving evidence, in one respect 
at least, of the good effects which the exhor- 
tations of their mothers m early life, and the 
use of the dicle have produced. Of course 
licentious females are to be found both 
amongst tlie matrons and the unmarried; 
but such instances are rare, and must be con- 
eidered in the light of exceptions to a princi- 
ple. The Gypsy women, (I am speaking of 
those of Sjatain,) as far as corporeal chastity 
goes, are very paragons; but in other re- 
spects — alas ! an anecdote or two will best 
depicture what they are. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1838, 1 was visited in Madrid 
hy a Gypsy woman from Cordova — her hus- 
band had been sent to the Pre^dio of Melilla, 
I think for a, robbery of mules as usual ; she 
departed for Madrid to try what she could do 
to efl^ct his liberation. The distance was 
two hundred miles; she had two children 
which she brought with hef in paniers upon 
a donkey. Whilst passing through La Man. 
oha she was met by robbers, who took from 
her the donkey, the greatest part of her dress, 
and all the money which they could find 
about her. But this did not satisfy them, 
■and they were proceeding to commit another 
crime, whereupon she fell on her knees, and 
in a frantic manner told them that all kind of 
blessings should await them if they desisted ; 
but if, on the contrary, they committed the 
proposed violence, all the worst curses which 
the Gypsy (2evt7 could hurl upon them should 
he their lot ; and that in less than a month 
they should be carrion for the grajos (rooks.) 
She added that if they acceded to her prayer, 
she had power to reward them on the spot. 
Even the desperadoes of La Mancha were 
abashed by her manner, and not uninfluenced, 
perhaps, by her latter words, vowed by the 
Virgin and Santo Christo to let her alone ; 
*t^hereupoa she produced several pieces ot 



gold which she had concealed by a GypiJ 
artifice, and giving it them she was permitted 
to pass on. She arrived at Madrid with her 
children, whom she had been compelled to 
carry the greatest part of the way. Their 
state was wretched, half starved and naked; 
they'procuitd, however, some relief firom ^h^ 
Gitanos. Well, this faithful and exempltiy 
wife, this afieetionate mother, this miracle of 
corporeal chastity had scarcely recovered 
from the fatigue of her journey, when she 
commenced exhibiting the other and worst 
side of her character by plying the arts of the 
fortune-teller, the shop-lifter, and the pro- 
curess. True it is that all the while she 
thought of nothing but to obtain a sufficient 
sum to make iip her loss, with which she 
hoped to bribe some notary public to report 
favourably the case of her husband. To raise - 
money she depended chiefly on bringing 
couples together ; in other words, purveying 
for vice. She even made her propositions to 
myself, I will not say with what result. In 
the same house, however, lived an Andalu- 
sian cavalier, rich and gay, and to him she 
next resorted with the same proflers. Now 
the Gypsy, though tawny, sun-burnt, and ill- 
dressed, was rather good-looking, and the 
Andalusian was upon the whole much taken 
with her: she told him that if he would em- 
ploy her, «he would ei^ge to procure for 
him within two days any lady with whom he 
might chance to be Captivated. I'he Anda- 
lusian, however, soon gave her to understand 
that he liked no ^pe better than herself, and 
that, she might easily earn any thing she 
asked for. Hit showed her two ounces of 
gold, a far larger sum than what she had lost 
by the thieves ; she at first affected to con- 
sider him in jest, and began to enumerate 
other women mr more handsome than herself 
who would be at his disposal ; but perceiving 
him growing too pressing, she suddenly struck 
him in the face, and, with a bitter maledic- 
tion, asked him if he thought she was one of 
the Pallias,* that he ventlired to hope he 
should be able to corrupt her lacha ye trupos, 
or corporeal chastity. - 

At Grenada, in the year 1836, it was my 
chance to become acquainted with an indi- 
vidual an Italian, who ofiiciated as a kind of 
valet de place. This person had received a 
good education, and in many respects was a 
very sensible man ; he was about fifty years 
of age, and had entered Spain with the ar- 
mies of Napoleon ; his manners were highly 
corrupt, and instead of affording the infor- 
mation expected from a person in his situa- 
tion, he would talk of nothing but his "bonnes 
fortunes." A casualty induced us to speak 
of the Gypsy women, out here he shook his 
head and said, that he had neVer experienced 
difficulty with any women but the " Maldette 
Zingarinelle." "They are possessed with 
a fiend,'- he added; " I wa^acmiainted with 
one Jaen, she Jived alone, oeriMiaband ha- 
ving been transported: slf^-supported herself 
entirely by ofiiciating as procuress for the 

* Women who are not Gypsiee ; Spahlih females . 
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cuotu of the citbedraJ ; ibe ww upwHrds nf 
finly, bat H>B aeTeitheJe«8 a'bellk e roag- 
oiSra Rufiaiu.' IbecuDsen&inouredoftier, 
tad we were very good friends. I bodh 
propoMd the tnattet to her; but'ahe nid it 
coald never, navei be.' ' Why not, woman,' 
nid I, 'ia that matter vone than to carry 
on your present tradeV 'You are a fbol, 



nthe 



luWect. 



attention ia ever paid to its reprool*. With 
re^rd to coDBcience, be it permitted to ob' 
serve, that it varies much according to cli- 
mate, counlr;, and religion ; perhaps nowhere 
is it ao terrible and strong as in England ; I 
need not say whjr. Amongst the English, I 
have seen man; individuals stricken lowrand 
broken-hearted, bj the force of conscience ; 
but never amongst the Spaniards or Italians ; 
and I neveryet could observe that the crimes 
'hich the Gitanos were daily and bourly 
committing, occasioned thero the slightest 



Had this individutl, who was a conGnned 
boaster, told me of « conquest effected by 
hiu over the Oit&na, I should have entirely 
disbelieved bin, but as he detailed a defeat 
which be bad ezperiencod, I placed implicit 
confidence in his words. 

It were easj to accumulate examples of 
this kind) but enough has been said on the 
subject. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



ITTKMPTa 1I*DB TO PBOFIOATB THI SOKIP- 
TCKK AHOKOST THB, OlTANOe. — THa IN- 
WABD MOiCITDR.*-THE ONI-STED DITAHA. 
PBrA AND CHIOBASplBA.-^HB STPST COn- 



As 1 did not visit Spaia with the ezprsBs 
purpose of labouring among the Gitanos, nor 
indeed had thero at all in tiew in my visit 
to that country, I could only devote a portion 
of my time, and that a slight one, in endea- 
vouring to remove the extreme ignorance 
under which they laboured with regard tu 
the most common points of religion, and of 
interesting the minds of these strange people 
in the subject. It will be bs well to observe, 
at the commencement, that I can scarcely 
flatter myself with having experienced any 
luccess in my endeavours; indeed 1 never 
expected any, or at least any which 1 royscll' 
could hope to witness ; I knew too well the 
nature of the ground on which I was casting 
geed; true it is that it ma^notbe lost, and 
lliat it may eventually spring up in this or 
that direction, as barley baa dropped from 



end hidden for two thousand yei 
not, however, my intention to fill up this 
chapter with reflection, entertaining a belief 
that a simple narration of facts wiU be far 
more agreeable and instructive. 

It has been said, that there is a secret 
monitor, or conscience, within every heart, 
which immediately upbraids the individual 
on the commiaaion of a crime ; this ma; be 
true, but cMtunly the monitor within the 
Gitino bmn tb a very feeble one, for little 

•Thli nliui ^d TtTf wiEkdd penon nndenUod 
Uw 8ei IpMWI Wiffwl ^«*e miandniLrmbly . IniUsd 
afllTlDKMa (■BMwsrdfof UiaOliiiia, bapmplinaeil 



One important discovery 1 mads among 
them; it wbb, that no individual, however 
wicked and hardened, is utterly godlen. 
Call it superstition, if you will, atill a certain 
bar and reverence of aomething sacred and 
supreme would hang about them. I have 
tittrd.Gila.noB atiffly deny the existence of a 
Deity, and express the utmost contempt for 
every thing holy; yet they subsequently never 
Ikiled to contradict themselves, by permitting 
some eipreaaion to escape which belied their 
aaaertions. and of thia I ahall presently give 
~ remarkable instance. 

I tbund the women much mpre disposed to 
iiaten to any thing I had to say than the 
men, who were in general so taken up with 
their traffich, that'they could think and talk 
of nothing else ; the women, too, had more 
curioaitVt and more intelligence ; the conver- 
sational powera of aome of them I found to 
be very p^at, and yet they were destitute 
of the aligbtest rudiments of education, and 
were thieves by proteaaion. At Madrid I 
had re^lar con versasi ones, or, as they are 
called m Spanish, lArttiliaa, with these wo- 
men, who generally visited me twice a week ; 
they were perfectly unreserved towards me 
respect to their actions and 'practices, 
though their behaviour, when present, was 
invariably strictly proper. I have already 
had cauae to mention Pepa, the aibyl, and 
her daughter-in-law, Chicharoua; the man- 
ners of the first were aometimes almost ele. 
ganl, though, next to Aurora, ahe was the 
— - notonouE ahe-Thug in Madrid ; Chicha- 
waa good-humoured, lilie most fat per- 
sonages. Pepa had likewise two daughtei*, 
one of whom, a veij remarkable female, was 
called La Tfierta, from the circumstance of 
her having but one eye, and the othe;^ who 
waa a girfof about thirteen. La CasdatpiiOr 
the scorpion, from the malice which she oc- 
casionally displayed. 

Pips and Chicharona were invartably my 
most constant visiters. One day in wmter 
they arrived as usual ; the One-eyed and the 
Scorpion following behind. 

Myielf. — " 1 am glad to see you, Pipa; what 
have you been doing this morning]" 

Pepa. — "1 have Dees telling baji, and Chi- 
charona has been stealing k pastiaaa; we 
have had but little succeaa, and have cometo 
warm ourselves at the brssiro. As fof the 
One-eyed, ahe ia a very elu^ard, (holgazaoa,) 
she will neither tell fortunM nor steal." 
The One-eyed.—" Hold ^ut i)e«M, toa- 
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ther ortheB«ngites;I willBtecl, whenl sec 
occseion, but it Bh&tl not be k psBttea?, and I 
will bokkawar (Aeceive.) but it shall nol be 
bj telling f&rtunea. IF I deceive, it shall be 
by horeee, by juckejing.* If I steal, it shall 
be on the road — I'll rob. You know already 
what I am citp&ble of, yet knowinjf ihst. yi 
would have me tell fortunes like yourself, 
steal like Chicharona.' Me dinela conclic (it 
fillB me with fury) to be asked to tell fortunes, 
and the next Busnee that talks to me of hajis 
I will knock all her teeth out." 

The Scorpion. — "My sister is right; I, 
too, would sooner he a ealteadora (hiyhwny- 
woman,) or a chal^a (she-jockey,) than steal 
with the hands, or tell bajis." 

Mystlf. — '■ You du not mean to say, O 
TuerlB, that you are a jockey, and Ihat you 
rob on the high-way." 

The One-eyed. — " I am a chalana, brother, 
and many a time I have robbed iipon the 
road, as all our people know. 1 drees myself 
as a man, and go forth with enoieof Iheni. 1 
have robbed alone, in the pass of the Guadu. 
rama, with my horse and escopita. I alone 
once robbed a cuadrilla of twenty G^levos, 
who were returning to their own coMtitry, 
aflercuUingthe harvests of Castile; 1st ripped 
them oftheirearnings.and could have Btrii^ped 
tfaem of their very clothes had I niBhed, for 
they were down on their knees liko cowards. 
I love a brave man, be he Busno or Gypsy. 
-., When I was not much older than the Scor- 
pion, I went with several othera to rob the 
cortijo of an old man; it was mrire than 
twenty leagues from here. We broke in at 
midnight, and bound the old man: we knew 
he had money; but he 'said no, and would 
not tell ua where it was ; bo we tortured him, 

C' iking him with our knives and burning his 
ds ever the lamp; all, however, would not 
do. At last I said, ■ LetustrythepimieKfos,' 
' ao we took the green pepper husks, pulled 
open his eyelids, and rubbed the pupils wild 
the green pepper fruit. That was the worst 
pin.ch of all. Would you believe ill the old 
man bore it. Then our people said, > Let us 
kill him,' but I s&id, no it were a pity; so we 
spared him, though we got nothing. I have 
loved that old man eversince for hisflrmheitrt, 
and should ha.ve wished him for a husband." 

Tke Scorpion, — "Ojala., that I had been 
in thaJkCortiJo, to see such sport !" 

Myelf.— "Do you fear God, O TitertsT" 
TJ&On'e-eyeii.— "Brother,] fearnnihin] 



... _ .. ..teg with that name; the whule ._ 
Ally; me dinela conche. If I go to chnrch. 
it is but to spit at the images. I apu at the 
b&lto of Maria Ihia morning; and I ioue tlic 
Corojai, and the London6,f because they are 
not baptized." . • 

Mytelf. — "You, of course, never say a 
prayer." 

The One-eyed. — " No, no ; there are tliree 
or four old wonb^taught me by soma old pco- 



• F« midlo da tatifalMM. 



t TlH Enjllili. 



pte, w)iich I sometimes say to myself; f be- 
lieve tliey have both force and virtoe." 
Mj/i^eif- — "1 would fain hear; prajtellme 

them." 

The One-eyed. — "Brother, ihey are words 

not lu be repeated." 

Myself.—" Why noti" 

The One-eyed. — "They are holy wordi^ 
brother." 

Myself. — "Holy! You say there is mv 
God ; if there be none, there can be nothing— 
holy ; pray tell me the words, O Tuerta." 

Tke One-eyed.—" Brother, I dare not." 

My.telf. — " Then yoii do fear something."" 

The One-eyed.—" Not I "— 
' Saboca Enrecar Maria Eriria'* 
and now I wish I had not said them." 

Myself.— "Yoa are distracted, O Tuirta: 
the wiirda say simply, 'Dwell within us, 
lik'ssed Maria.' You hate spitten on her 
bultu this morning in tbe church, and now 
you are afraid to repeal four words, amongaL 
wliitli is herpame." 

Thi: On»^td.—"\ did not nnderstand 
them ; but I wish I had not said them." 

I repeat, that there la no individual, how- 
ever hardened, who is utterly godleat. 

The reader will have already gathered from 
ihe conversations reported in this volume, and 
especially from the last, that there is a wide 
diRl-rciice between addressing Spanish Gi- 
ta.noa and Oit&nas ai4l English peasantry: of 
H r^crmintr what will do well for the latter, is 
cnlciiluted to m&ke no impression on these 
thievish, half wild people. Try them with 
the GospeU I bear some onecry, which speaks 
to all: I did try them with the Gospel, and 
in their own language, I commenced with 
Pepa andChicharona. Determined that they 
should understand it, I propfised that they 
themselves ^hould translate it. They could 
neither read nor write, which, however, did 
not disqualify them from being translators. I 
had myself previously transited the whole 
Testament into the Spanish Rommany, but I 
was deairouslo circulate amongst the Gitinos, 
a veraian conceived in the exact language in 
which they express their ideas. The women 
made no objection, they were fond of our 
lertuliaa, and they likewise reckoned on one 
smnll Lrlaas of Malaga wine, with which I in- 
varinbly presented them. Upon the whole, 
thev conducted themselves much better than 
could have been expected. We commenced 
with Saint Luke: they rendering into Rom- 
msnv tlie sentences which I delivered to them 
in Spanish. They proceeded ai far as the 
eishlh chapter, in the middle of which they 
brolie down. Was that to he wondered at? 
The only thing which astonished me was, 
that I hail induced two such strange beingn 
to aiU-nnce so far in a task «o unwonted, and 
E>o entirely at variance with their habits, as 

TliGse chapters I frequently read over to 
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themf explaining the subject in the best man- 
ner I was able. They said it was lacho, and 
jucal^ and misto, all of which words express 
Approval of the quality of a thing. Were 
tJiey improved, were their hearts softened by 
t.hese Scripture lectures? I know not. Pepa 
committed a rather daring thefl shortly ai\er- 
^^^ards, which compelled her to conceal her- 
self for a fortnight ; it is quite possible, how- 
ever, that she may remember the contents of 
tJiose chapters on her death-bed, if so, will 
^he attempt have been a futile onel 

I completed the translation, supplying de- 
ficiencies from my own version, begun at 
Badajoz in 1836. This translation I printed 
at Madrid in 1838 ; it was the first book which 
ever appeared in Rommany, and was called 
"Embeo e Majaro Lucas," or Gospel of Luke 
the Saint. I likewise published, simultane* 
ously, the same Gospel in Basque, which,' 
however, I had noopportunity of circulating. 
The Gitanos of Madrid purchased the Gypsy 
Luke freely : many of the men understood it, 
and prized it highly, induced of ^ourse more 
by the language than the doctnne ; the wo- 
men were particularly anxious to obtain 
copies, though unable to read; but each 
wished to have one in their pocket, especially 
when engaged in thieving expeditions, for 
they all looked upon it in the light; of a charm, 
which would preserve them froni all danger 
and mischance ; some •ven went so far as to 
«ay, that in this riespect it wis «|g[iially effica- 
cious as the Bar Lachi, or loadstone, which 
they are in general so desirous of possessing. 
Of this Gospel* five hundred copies were 
printed, the greatest part of whiqbl contrived 
1o circulate amongst the Gypsies in various 
parts ; 1 cast the book upon the waters and 
left it to its destiny. 

I have counted seventeen Gitanas assem- 
bled at one time in my apartment in the Calle 
de Santiago in Madrid: for the first quarter of 
an hour we generally discoursed upon indiffe- 
rent matters, when, by degrees, I guided the 
subject to religion and the state of souls. I 
Anally became so bold that I ventured to speak 
against their inveterate practices, thieving 
and lying, telling fortunes, and stealing a 
pastesas; this was touching upon delicate 
ground, and I experienced much opposition 
and much feminine clamour. I persevered, 
however^ and they finally assented to all I 
said, not that I believe that my words made 
much impression upon their hearts. In a few 
months matters were so far advanced thai 
they would sing a hymn; I wrote one ex- 
pressly for them in Rommany, in which their 
own wild couplets were, to a certain extent, 
imitated. 

The people of the street in which I lived, 
seeing such numbers of these strange females 

* It was vrpeedily prohibited, together with the Basque 
Oofpel ; by a royaJ ordnnimnce, however, wliich appeared 
in the gnr.ctt^ of Madrid in Auizust ]838, every public li- 
brary In tbe kiu^ni wan empowered to purchase two 
n^ies in both lang^a^s, as the worka in (^ueistlon were 
«lt«W«d to pWSMf.stftne luerit in a liUrary point qf view. 
la Ibe Basque translation f was assisted by an ingenious 
•Mtieman, » nMive ef the province of Guipuzcoa. 



continually passing in and out, were struck 
with astonishment, and demanded the rea« 
son. The answers which they obtained by 
no means satisfied them. " Zeal for the con- 
version of souls, — ^the souls too of Gitanas, — 
dispiarate! the fellow is a bribon. Besides 
he is an Englishman, and is not baptized; 
what cares he for souls 1 They visit him for 
other purposes. He makes base ounces, 
which they carry away and circulate. Ma- 
drid is already stocked with false money." 
Others were of opinion that we met for pur- 
poses of sorcery and abomination. The Spa- 
niard has no conception that other springs of 
action exist than interest or villany. 
. Aiy little congregation, if such I may call 
hf (Mulcted entirely of women ; the men sel- 
dom or never visited me save they stood in 
need of something which they hoped to ob-^ 
tain ftom me. This circumstance I little re- 
gr^ed, their manners and conversation being 
the reverse of interesting. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that, even with respect to 
the women, matters went on invariably in a 
smooth and satisfactory manner. The fol- 
lowing little aqecdote will show what slight 
dependence can be placed upon them, and 
how disposed they are at all times to take 
part in what is grotesque and malicious. One 
day they arrived, attended by a Gypsy jockey 
whom I had never previously seen. We had 
scarcely been seated a minute, when this fel- 
low, rising, took me to the window,'and with- 
out any preamble or circumlocution, said,— - 
" Don Jorge, you shall lend me two barias ** 
(ounces of gold.) " Not to your whole race, 
my excellent friend," said I ; " are you fran- 
tic 7 Sit down and be discreet." He obeyed 
me literally, sat down, and when the rest de- 
parted, followed with them. We did not in- 
variably meet at my own house, but occa* 
sionally at 6ne in a street inhabited by Gyp- 
sies. On the appointed day I went to ttna 
house, where I found the women assembled ; 
the jockey was also present. On seeing me 
he advanced, again took me aside, and again 
said, — " Don Jorge, you shall lend jne two 
barias." I made him no answer, but at once 
entered on the subject which brought me 
thither. I spoke for some time in Spanish ; I 
chose for the theme of hiy discourse the situa- 
tion of the Hebrews in Egypt, and pointed out 
its similarity to that of the Gitanos in Spain. 
I spoke of the power of God, manifested in 
preserving both as separate and distinct peo- 
ple amongst the nations until the present day. 
I warmed with my subject. I subsequently 
produced a manuscript book, from which [ 
read a portion of Scripture, and the Lord's 
Prayer and Apostle's Creed, in Rommany. 
When I had concluded I looked around me. 
The features of the assembly were twisted, 
and the eyes of all tarried upon me with a 
frightful squint; not an individual present 
but squinted, — the genteel Pepa, the good- 
humonred Chicharona, tl^e Casdmai, &c., 
&c, all squinted. The GyjW fellow, the con- 
triver of the burla, squinted Worst of all. Such 
are Gypsies, 
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CHAPTER I. 



THK POBT&T OF THK OITANOS. 

Thbrb is no nation in the world, however 
exalted or however degraded, bat is in pes* 
session of some peculiar poetry, b^ which it 
expresses its peculiar ideas of religion or no- 
ralitVf depicts the manner of life to which It 
is addicted, or in which it embodies its ttadi- 
tions, if any it possess. If the Chinese, the 
Hindoos, the Greeks, and the Persians, those 
splendid and renowned races, have their mo- 
ral lays, their mythologic epics, their trage- 
dies, and their immortal love songs, so uso 
have the wild and barbarous tribes of Sou- 
dan, and the wanderinf^ Esquimaux, their dit- 
ties, which, however insignificant in compa- 
rison with the compositions of the former na- 
tions, still are entitled in every essentia] point 
to the name of poetry; if poetry mean those 
creations of the mind in which it seeks for 
solace and recreation from the cares, dis- 
tresses, and anxieties to which mortality is 
subject. 

The Gypsies too have their poetry. Of 
that of the Russian Zigani we have already 
said something, and hope on a future occa- 
sion to be enabled to say yet more; for, 
though the present work is devoted to the 
Spanish Gypsies, we are willing to confess 
that they afford a subject by no means so ex- 
tensive and interesting as their brethren of 
Sclavonia, to whom we should assuredly have 
turned our attention in preference, had posi- 
tion and circumstances brought us so much 
and so continually in contact with them as 
with the Zincali of Spain. It has always 
been our opinion, and we believe that in this 
we are by no means singular, that in nothing 
can the character of a people be read with 
greater certainty and exactness than in its 
songs. How truly do the warlike baJlads of 
the Northmen and the Danes, their drapas 
and kampe visers, depict the character of 
the Goth ; and how equallv do the songs of 
the Arabians, replete with homage to the one 
hi|fh, uncreated, and eternal God, '* the foun- 
tam of blessing," " the only conqueror," lay 
bare to us the mind of the Moslem of the de- 
sert, whose grand characteristic is religious 
veneration and uncompromising zeal for the 
glory of the Creator. 

The poetry of the Spanish Gypsies is, in 
almost every respect, such as might be ex- 
pected to oriffiiate among people of their 
class : a set of Thugs, subsisting by cheating 



and villany of every description ; hating the 
rest of the human species, and boond to each 
other by the bands of common origin, lan- 
guage, and pursuits. The themes of this po- 
etry are the various incidents of Gitano life— 
cattle-stealing, prison adventures, assassina- 
tion, revenge, with allusions to the peculiar 
customs of the race of Roma. Here we be- 
hold a swine running down a hill, calling to 
the Gypsy to steal him, which he will most 
assuredly accomplish by means of his intoxi- 
cating drao — a Gypsy reclining sick on the 
prison floors beseeches his ^ire to intercede 
with the ^oayde for the removal of the chain 
whose weifirht is bursting his body — the moon 
arises, and two Gypsies, who are about to 
steal a steed, perceive a Spaniard and in- 
stantly flee. Sometimes expressions of wild 
power and romantic interest occur. The 
swarthy lover threatens to slay his be- 
trothed, eveti at the feet of Jeeus, should 
she prove^yn&ithful. And another hopes to 
bear away a beauty of Spanish race, by the 
magic sound of a word of Rommany whis- 
pered in her ear at the window. 

Amongst these effiisions are even to be 
found tender and beautiful thoughts; for 
Thuffs and Gitanos have their moments of 
gentleness. True it is that such are few and 
far between, as a flower or a shrub are here 
and there seen springing up from the inter- 
stices of the rugffed and frightful rocks of 
which the Spanish sierras are composed : a 
wicked mother is afiaid to pray to the Lord 
with her own lips, and calls on her innocent 
babe to beseecn him to restore peace, and 
comfort to her heart— an imprisoned youth 
appears to have no earthly friend on whom 
he can rely, save his sister, and wishes for a 
messenger to carry unto her the tale of his 
sufferings, confident that she would hasten 
at once to his assistance. And what can be 
more touching than the speech of the re- 
lenting lover to the fair one whom he has 
outragedl 

" Extend to me the hand so small. 

Wherein I see thee weep, 

For O thy balmy tear-drops all 

I would collect and keep!" 

This Gypsy poetry consists of quartets, or 
rather couplets, but two rhymes being dis- 
cernible, and those generally imperfect, the 
vowels alone agreeing in sound. Occasion- 
ally, however, sixains or stanzas of six lines, 
are to be found, but this is of rare occurrence. 
The thought, anecdote or adventure described, 
is seldom carried beyond one stanza, in which 
every thing is expressed which the poet wishes 
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to impart. This feature will appear singu- 
lar to those who are unacquainted with the 
character of the popular poetry of the south, 
and are accustomed to the redundancy and 
frequently tedious repetition of a more po- 
lished muse. « It will be well to inform such 
that the greatest part of the poetry sung in 
the south, and especially in Spain, is extern- 
porary. The musician composes it at the 
€tretch of his voice, whilst his fingers are 
tugging at the guitar; which style of compo- 
sition is by no means favourable to a long and 
connected series of thought. Of course, the 
^atest part of this species of poetry perishes 
as soon as bom. A stanza, however, is some- 
times caught up by the by-standers, and com- 
mitted to memory; and, being frequently re- 
peated, makes, m time, the circuit of the 
country. For example, the stanza about Co- 
ruDcho Lopez, which was originally made at 
the gate of a venta by a Miquelet,* who was 
conducting the said Lopez to the galleys for 
a robbeij. It is at present sung through the 
whole of the peninsula^ however insignificant 
it may sound to foreign ears :— * 

**■ Coruncho Lopez, gallant lad, 
A smuggling be would ride; 



He stole his father's ambling prad, 
And therefore to the ealleys sad 
Coruncho now I guide." 



The couplets of the Gitanos are composed 
in the same ofiT-hand manner, and exactly re- 
semble in metre the popular ditties of the 
Spaniards. In spirit, however, as well as 
language, they are in general widely differ- 
ent, as they mostly relate to the Gypsies and 
their afiTairs* and not unfrequently abound 
with abuse of the Busn6 or Spaniards. Many 
of these creations have, like the stanza of 
Coruncho Lopez, been wafted over Spain 
amongst the Gypsy tribes, and are even fre- 
quently repeated by, the Spaniards them-' 
selves ; at least, by those who afiect to imi- 
tate the phraseology of the Gitanos. Those 
which appear in the preset collection, con- 
sist partly of such couplets, and partly of 
such as we have ourselves taken down, as 

* A species of gendarme or armed policeman. The 
Miqueleta have existed in Spain for upwards of two hun- 
dred years. Th^y are called Miquelets, from the name 
of their original leader. They are generally Aragonese 
^y nation, and reclaimed robbers. 



soon as they originated, not unfrequently in 
the niidst of a circle of these singular people, 
dancing and singing to their wild music. In 
no instance have they been subjected td mo- 
dification ; and the English translation is, in 
general, very faithful to the original, as will 
easily be perceived by referring to the lexi- 
con. To those who may feel disposed to 
find fault with or criticise these songs, we 
have to observe, that the present work has 
been written with no other view than to de- 
pict the Gitanos such as they are, and to il- 
lustrate their character; and, on that ac- 
count, we have endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to^bring them before tbe reader, and 
to make them speak for themselves. They 
are a half civilized, unlettered people, pro- 
verbial for a species of knavish acuteness, 
which serves them in lieu of wisdom. To 
place in the mouth of such beings the high- 
flown sentiments of modern poetry would not 
answer our purpose, though several authors 
have not shrunk from such an absurdity. 

These couplets have been collected in Es- 
tremadura and New Castile, in Valencia and 
Andalusia; the four provinces where the Gi- 
tano race most abounds. We wish, howe- 
ver, to remark, that they constitute scarcely 
a tenth part of our original gleanings, from , 
which we have selected one hundred of tke 
most remarkable and interesting. 

The language of the originals will convey 
an exact idea of the Rommany of Spain, as 
used at the present day amongst the Gitanos 
in the fairs, when they are buying and sell- 
ing animals, and wish to converse with each 
other in a way unintelligible to the Spaniards. 
We are free to confess that it is a mere bro- 
ken jargon, but it answers the purpose of 
those who use it ; and it is but just to remark 
that many of its elements are of the most re- 
mote antiquity, and the most illustrious de- 
scent, as will be shown hereafter. We have 
uniformly placed the original by the side of 
the translation ; for though unwilling to make 
the Gitanos speak in any other manner than 
they are accustomed, we are equally averse 
to have it supposed that many of the thoughts 
and expressions which occur in these songs, 
and which are highly objectionable, origi- 
nated with ourselves. 
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POESIAS DE LOS GITANOS. RHYMES OF THE GITANOS. 



1» 



Me ligueron al vero, 

Por medio de una estaripel, 

Le penelo a mi romi, 

Que la mequelo con mi chabor^. 



I. 



Unto a refuge me they led. 

To save from dungeon drear ; 
Then sighing to my wife I said : 



do 
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Abillelo del vero, 
Diqlie a mi chabori, 
He penado a mi romi : 
lu me chalo de aqui. 

III. 
Cuando me blejelo en mi gra, 
Mi chabori al atras, 
Ustilelo io la pusca, 
Empiezan daranar. 

IV. 

Manguela chabori, 
Si estas en gracia de Undebel, 
Que me saiga araquerarme, 
Descanso a mi suncue. 

V. 

El chuquel de Juanito 
Bien puede chalar con cuidao 
Que los Cales de Lleira 
Le quieren dinar un pucazo. 

VI. 

Nueve bejis hace hoy 
Que chalaste de mi quer, 
Abillar a Santo Christo, 
A dinarle cuenta a Undd^el. 

VII. 

Mai fin terele el Crallis» 
Que Io caquero, 
Liguero a mi batus y min dai» 
Y me mequelo. 

VIII. 

Sinaron en una ba] 
Unos poco de raniies, 
Con las puscas en las pates, 
Pa marar 4.Undebei. 

IX. 

Por aquel luchipen abajo, 
Abillela un balichoro, 
Abillela a goli goli : 
Ustilame Ualoro. 



El gate de mi trupo, 
No se muchobela en pani, 
Se muchobela con la rati, 
De Juanito Rali. 

XI. 

He jBostunado en mi gra, 
Con Juanito Rali, 
Al sicobar por Tulicha, 
Un pucazo io le di. 

XII. 

Al pin re de Jezunvais 
Me abillelo matarar 
La gachi que llo camelo, 
Si abillela nansala. 

^XIII. 

Cuando paso pori*ulicha, 
Yebo el estache blejo, 
Para que no penele tun dai 
De que camelo io. 

XIV. 

No te chibele beldolaia, 
A recogerte una fremi ; 
Quo no es el julia mas rico^ 
Ni IsL bai jnas bari. 



11. 



Back from the refuge soon I sped: 
My child's sweet face to see; 

Then sternly to my wife I said, 
You've seen the last of me. 



III. 



O when I sit my courser bold, 
My bantling in my rear, 

And in my hand my musket hold, 
O how they quake with fear. 



IV. 



Pray little baby, pray the Lord, 
Since guiltless still thdu art, 

That peace and comfort he afford 
To this poor troubled heart. 



V. 



The false Juanito, da^ and night, 
Had best with caution go, 

The Gypsy carles of Yeira height 
Have sworn to lay him low. 



VI. 



Nine years are past since this ab< 
Thou left'st to grief a prey, 

And took'st to Christ the heavenw 
To him account to pay. 

VII. 

Upon the king may evils pour. 
Such ills from him I've borne. 

From me my parents lov'd he tor 
I now am lefl: forlorn. 

viii. 
Within a garden rav?d and yell'd 

A desperate robber horde, 
And in their hands they muskets 

To shoot their God and Lord. 

IX. 

There runs a swine down yonder 

As fast as e'er he can, 
And as he runs he crieth still, 
' Come steal me, Gypsy man. 

X. 

I wash'd not in the limpid flood. 
The shirt which binds my fram 

But in Juanito Ralli's blood, 
I bravely wash'd the same. 

XI. 

I sallied forth upon my gray. 
With him my hated foe, 

And when we reach'd the narrow 
I dealt a dagger blow. 

XII. 

To blessed Jesus' holy feet, 
I'd rush to kill and slay 

My plighted lass so fair and swee 
Should she the wanton play. 

XIII. 

I slouch my beaver o'er my brow, 
As down the street I rove. 

For fear thy mother keen should 
That I her daughter love. 

XIV. 

The purslain weed thou must not 
If thou.wouldst fruit obtain. 

As poor would be the garden's sfa 
As would the gardener's gain* 
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XV. 

He mangado la pani, 

No me la camelaron dinar ; 

He chalado a la ulicha 

Y me he chibado a dustilar. 

XVI. 

He mangado una poca yaque, 
No me la camelaron dinar, 
£1 gate de mi trupo. 
Si io les camelare dinar. 

XVII. 

Najeila Pepe Conde, 
Que te abiUelan a marar, 
AbiUelan cuatro jundunares, 
Con la bayoneta cala' 

XVIII. 

£1 Bengue de Manga verde, 
Nunca camela dinar, 
Quo !a ley de los Gales 
La camela nicabar. 

XIX. 

Cbalando por una ulicha 
He dica^o una mulati, 

Y a mi me araquero : 
Garabelate Calori. 

XX. 

He chalado a 4a canOTi, 
A araquerar con Undebel, * 
Al tiempo de sicobarme, 
Alache pansche chule». . 

XXI. 

Jo me chale a mi quer. 
En buscar de mi roml. 
La topisare orobando, 
Por medio de mi chabori. 

XXII. 

Me chalo por una rochime, 
A buscarme mi bien eenal ; 
Me tope con Undebel, 

Y me peno : Aonde chalasi 

. XXIII. 

Abillaron a un gao 
Unos poco de Cal^s, 
Con la chaboeia orobando, 
Porque no terekban lo hates, 
Pa dinarles que jamar, 

Y maraban Undebel. 

XXIV. 

El craJlis en su trono. 
Me mando araquerar ; 
Coma, aromali, me camelaba, 
Abcra su real me heta. 

XXV. 

He chalado por un dru, 
He dicado una rande, 
A las goles que dinaba. 
He pejado Undebel. 

XXVI. 

El crallis anda najando. 
Que lo camelo marar ; 
Ha ampenado las chabes, 
Que no los tenga dustilar. 



XV. 

I for a cup of water criM*, 
But they refusM my pray'r; 

Then straight into the road I hied, 
And fell to robbing there. 

XVI, 

I ask'd for fire to warm mv frame. 
But they'd have scorn'd my pray'r. 

If I, to pay tbem for the same. 
Had stripped my body bare. 

XVII. 

Fly, Pepe Conde, seek the hill. 

To flee's thy only chance, 
With bayonets ^x'd thy blood to spill. 

See soldiers four advance. 

XVIII, 

The Gypsy fiend of Manga mead, 

Who never gave a straw. 
He would destroy, for very greed, 

The good Egyptian law. 

XIX. 

I walk'd the street, and there 1 spied 

A goodly gallows-tree. 
And in my ear methought it cried ; 

Gypsy, beware of me*- 

XX. 

The church I enter*d, thither bound 
With God discourse to hold. 

And when I lefl it, lo, I found 
A prize — five crowns, of gold. 

XXI. 

I bounded through my cottage door, 

My partner to embrace, 
And lo, I found her weeping o'er 

My dying infant's face. 

XXII. 

1 spurr'd my courser o'er the ford. 

Afar my luck I'd try, 
Encounter'd me my God and Lordf 

And said, where dost thou hie? 

xxiir. 
There came adown the village street. 

With little babes that cry, 
Because they have no crust to eat, 

A Gypsy company; 
And as no charity they meet, 

They curse the Lord on high. 

XXIV. 

I spoke, 'twas at the king's command, 

And as I spoke he smil'd 
Benign, and now, by all \he land 
. Your Highness I am styl'd. 

XXV. 

Along the pathway as I trod, 

A beggar met my eye. 
And at her cries the Almighty God 

Descended from the sky. 

XXVI. 

The king in fear before me runs. 

Because 1 him would slay, 
He bears with him his little ones. 

Lest hands on them I lay. 
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XXVII. 

El erajai de Villa Fntnca 
Ha mandiserado araqi]«nur9 
Que la ley de los Cales, 
La camela nicabar. 

XXVIII. 

Abillela el erajai 
Por el dru de Zabuncba, 
El chororo de Facun^P 
Ha comenzado najar. 

XXIX. 

Me chalo de mi quer. 
En Tulicha m*u8tilaron ; 
Ampenada de los Busnes^ 
Este Calo ha sinado. 

XXX. 

Me sicobaron del estaripel, 
Me ligiieron al libano ; 
Ampenado de los Busnes 
Esto Calo no ha sioado. ' 



XXXI. 

Toda la erachi pirando 
Emposuno, emposuno. 
Con las acais pincherando* 
Para dicar el Busno 
Que le dinele cOn el chulo. 

XXXII. 

No hay quien liguerele las nuevas 

A la chabori de min dai, 

Que en el triste del veo 

Me sinelan nicabando la metep^? 

XXXIII. 

Sinamos jatanes y les peno 
Que se sicobelen por abri, 
Que camelo araquerar 
Con esta romi. 

XXXIV. 

Me ha penado que gustisaraba 
Un estache de Laloro ; 
'Laver chibes por la tasala 
Chalo a la lien da y lo quino. 

XXXV. 

Le sacaron k mulabar 
Entre cuatro jundunares ; 
Ha penado la Crallisa 
Que no marela a nadie. 

XXXVI. 

Por la ulicha van beando 
Vasos finps de cristal ; 
Dai merca mangue uno, 
Que lo camelo estren4r. 

XXXVII. 

No camelo romi 
Que camela chinoro ; 
Chalo por las cachimanis 
Beando el penacoro. 

XXXVIII. 

Undebel de chinoro 
Se guillo con los Cales; 
Y smelando el varo 
' Le mataron los gaches. 



XXVII. 

The priest of Villa Franca bold 
Proclaimeth far and wide, 

That he the law which Gypsies h 
Is bent to set aside. 

XXVIII. 

And see adown the road doth pra 
The priest in full array, 

In fear before his countenance 
Facundo runs away. 

XXIX. 

I left my house and walk'd about 
They seized me fast and bourn 

It is a Gypsy thief, they shout, 
The Spaniards here have fount 

XXX. 

From but the prison me they led 
Before the scribe they broughi 

It is no Gypsy thief, he said. 
The Spaniards here have caug 

XXXI. 

Throughout the night, the duskj 
I prowl in silence round. 

And with my eyes, look left and 
For him, the Spanish hound, 

That with my knife I him may 6 
And to the vitals wound. 

XXXII. 

Will no one to the sister bear 
News of her brother's plight, 

How in this cell of dark despaii 
To cruel death he's dight. 

XXXIII. 

We all are met, a sign I make, 
That they abroad should stea 

For to this maid my mind to brc 
So sore inclin'd 1 feel. 

XXXIV. 

She told me she would gladly w 

A hat of Portugal ; 
To-morrow's morn 'twill be my 

To buy one at the stall. 

XXXV. 

The youth to execution went, 

Held fasLt by soldier's hands ; 

The queen proclaimed him innc 

_. And freed him from his bandf 

XXXVI. 

Within the street they're sellinj 
Vases of crystal fine ; 

Dear mother, purchnse one for 
I'll fill it up with wine. 

XXXVII. 

I hate a wife who sits at home 
A-fondling aye her child ; 

Unto the brandy shops 1 roam, 
And drink till I am wild. 

XXXVIII. 

The Lord, as e'en the Gentiles 
By Egypt's race was bred. 

And when he came to man's est 
His blood the Gentiles shed. 
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XXXIX. 

No camelos a gaches 
For mucho que se aromanen, 
Que al fin ila por partida 
Te reverdisce la rati. 

XL. 

Dela estaripei me sicobelaron 

Blejo un gel ; 

Por toda lapolvorosa 

Me zuran el barandel. 

XLI. 

Me sicobelan dela estaripei 
Me ligueron al vero 
Ustilada una pusca 
Un puscazo les dino. 

XLII. 

He abillado de Madrilati 
Con mucba pena y dolor, .. 
Porque ha penado el Crallis: 
Marad a ese Gala. 

XLIII. 

Ya estan los Gales balbales 
Cada uno en sus queres, 

Y tosares los pobrecitos 
Los lie van al jurepe. 

XLIV. 

La puri de min dai 

La curaron los randes, 

Al abillar a la Meligrana .* 

Pa manguelarme metepe. 

XLV. 

Que el encarcelamienlo de L^ndebel 
No causo tanto dolor, 
Cuando se guillaba la Majari 
Atras de su Chaboro. 

XliVI. 

Sinaron en un paluno 
Unos poco de Gales i- 
Se ban sicobado najando 
Por medio del barate. 

XLVII. 

Empunandome '1 estache 
La plata para salir, 
Me curelan los solares — 
Ustile la churi. 

XLVIII. 

Me costune la cbori 
Para chalar a Laloro, 
Al nacar de la pani 
Abillo obusno^ 

Y el chuquel a largo me chibo. 

XLIX, 

Empenete romi 

Con el carcelero, 

Que me nicobele este gran sase, 

Porque me merelo. 

Tositos los correoi 
Te dinelan recado, 

Y tu me tenelas en el rinconcillo. 
De los olvidaidos* 

13 



!■' XXXIX. 

O never with the Gentiles wend, 
Nor deem their speeches true ; 

Or else, be certain in the end, 
Thy blood will lose its hue. 



XL. 



From out the prison me they bore^^ 

Upon an ass they plac'd, 
And scourg'd j|Qe till I dripp'd with gore, 

As down the road it pac'd. 

XLI. 

They bore me from the prison nook, 
They bade me rove at large ; 

When out I'd come a gun I took. 
And scathed them with its charge. 

XLII. 

From out Madrid I wretch have fled 

With many a tear and sigh, 
Because the cruel king has said — 
' This Gypsy he shall die. 

XLI^. 

Witlrin his dwelling sits at ease 

Each wealthy Gypsy churl, 
While all the needy ones they seize 

And into prison hurl. 

XLIV. 

My mother, ag'd afflicted dame 

By thieves beset was she, 
Toiiigh Granada as she came 

From bondage me to free. 

xLr., 

For oh ! the imprisonment of God 

Awak'd not grief more wild 
In blessed Mary as she trod 

Behind her heavenly child. 

XLVI. 

Of Gypsy folk a scanty few 

Into the wood had stray'd. 
But out in hurry soon they flew 

Before the fierce alcayae. 

XLVII. , 

My hat and mantle on I cas^ 

To sally forth I thought. 
Then by the greaves they seiz'd me fast, 

And I my dagger caught. 

XLVIII. 

My mule so bonny I bestrode, 

To Portugal I'd flee. 
And as I o'er the water rode 

A man came suddenly; 
And he his love and kindness showM 

By setting his dog on me. 

XLIX. 

O wife, beseech the prison lord 

That he this chaip remove, 
For I shall perish overpower'd 

Unless he clement prove. 

L. 

Each post that leaves the village gate 
My message forth doth bear. 

But still forgotten here I wait, 
And wither aud de&^^\T. 
I2 
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LI. 

Si min dai abillar :* 
A dic4r a su meiiy ^ 

lo ]e penara que fuert^ ' 
Con Dios Undebel. ' * 

LII. 

!Me ardinelo a la muralla 

Y le penelo al jil, 

Que me querelaron ijh tomhacUlo 
De acero y de marfiU 

LIII. 

Ducas tenela min dai 
Ducas tenelo yo. 
Las de min dai io siento 
Las de Mangue no. 

LIV. 

Si pasaras por la OinQi 

Trin berjis despiies A« qi mular^ 

Si araquerasf jpdr fldiii'iiiO '* 

Respondiers i^i^^BjqlPi^* ^ 

i/r. 

Io no tenelo batu 

Ni dai tampoco, 

Io tenelo un planelillo. 

Y le llaman el loco* 

LVI. 

Si tu te romandinanus 

Y io le supiera, 

Io vestiria todo min trupos * 
De bayeta negra. 

LVII. 

Si 10 no t'endicara 

En una semana — 

Como aromali Flamenca de Roma 

Me rincondenara. 

LVIII , 

Flamenca de Roma 
Si tu sinaras mia, 
Te metiera entre viero 
Por sari la vida. 

LIX. 

Diname el pate 

Por donde orobaste, 

A recoger la pani delas acais 

Que tu derramaste.;) 

LX. 

El gate de mi trupo 
No se muchobela en pani, 
Se muchobela con laVati 
Que ha chibado mi romi. 

LXI. 

No sinela su men min dai 
La que me chindo, 
Que sinando io ehinorillo 
Se liguero v me meco. 

LXII. 

Tosarias las mananas 
Que io me ardinelo, 
Con la pani de mis acais 
La chichi me muchabelo. 

LXIII. 

Tu patu y tun dai 
Me publican chinga. 



LI. 



Sir Cavalier, my mother dear 
Must come and visit you, 

That Mother dear, Sir Cavalier, 
The face of God may view. 

LII. 

ril climb the vjrall which towere 
And to the winds FU cry; 

They've built for me a tomb so 1 
Of £teel and ivory. 

LIII. 

My mother has of griefs a store 
And I have got my own ; 

Full keen and sore I hers deplo; 
But ne'er for mine I moan* 

LIV. 

When X ^ grave three years ha 
If thou vhouldst pass thereby. 

And but H breatlie my name shou 
My dead bones would reply. 

LV. 

Sire nor mother me caress. 
For I have none on earth ; 

One little brother I possess. 
And he's a fool by birth. 

LVI. 

If thou another man shouldst w 
And I the same should know, 

in mourning clad, from foot to 1 
For ever I would go, 

LVII. 

Unless within a fortnight's spao 
Thy face, O maid, I see, 

Flamenca of Egyptian race 
My lady love shall be. 

LVIII. 

Flamenca of Egyptian race, 
If thou wert only mine, 

Within a bonny crystal case 
For life I'd thee enshrine. 

LIX. 

Extend to me the hand so small, 
Wherein I see thee weep. 

For O thy balmy tear-drops all 
I would collect and keep. 

LX. 

I wash'd not in the limpid flood 
The goodly shirt I bear, 

I wash'd it in the streaming blo( 
Of my betrothed fair. 

LXI. 

Thou'rt not, sweet dame who smil 
The mother me who bore. 

She lefl me whilst a little child. 
And fled and came no more. 

LXII. 

Each morning when from bed I 
'Tis then I lave my face 

With tears, which from my wre! 
Begin to flow apace. 

LXIII. 

Thy sire and mother wrath and 
Have vow'd against me, love ! 
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Como la rachi mu chalemos 
Afu^ra d'este gao. 

LXIV, 

Abillelate a la dicani, 
Que io voy te penelar 
Una buchi en Calo, 
« Y despues te liguerar. 

LXV. 

Unas acais callardias 

Me ban vencido, 

Como aromali no me vencen otras 

De cayque nacido. 

LXVI. 

Como camelas que te mequele 
Si en su men tuve una cbabori, 
Que cada v6z que abillelo 
Le penara en Germanic. * 

LXVII. • Y* 

Undebel me ha castigalt * 
Con esa romi tan fea, 
Que nastisarelo limierarla 
Adonde los busne la vean. 

LXVIII. 

Esta rachi no abillelan 
Dai los Cales ; 
Es senal que han chalado 
A los durotunes. 

LXIX* 

Un cliibelos Gales 

Han gastado olibeas de seda, 

Y acana por sus desgracias 
Gasten saces con cadenas. 

LXX. 

Esta gran duca 

Ha ardinelado al cielo, 

Que Undebel de los tres cayes 

Lo pongo en su remedio. 

LXXI. 

Tres vezes te he araqucrado 

Y no camelas abillar; 

Si io me vuelvo a araquerarte 
Mi trupos han de marar. 

LXXII. 

Alia arribita 

Mararon no chanelo quien ; 
El mulo cayo en la truni 
EI maraol se puso a huir. 

LXXIIT. 

Sina];on en unos bures 
Unos poco de randes, 
Aguardisarando q'abiOara. 
La CralHsa y los parnes. 

LXXIV. 

Chalo para mi quer 
Me tope con el meripe ; 
Me peno, adonde chalas^ 
Le pene, para mi quer. 

LXXV. 

Io no camelo ser eray 
Que es Calo mi nacimiento ; 
Io no camelo ser eray 
Con ser Calo me content©. 



The first, first night that from the ffate 
We two*toff6ther rove. 

* . LXIV. 

Com9tottt[^ window, sweet love, do, 

Ati I mi whisper there, 
In RomiMoy, a word or two, 

And thee fkr off will bear. 

LXV. 

A Gypsy stripling's sparkling eye 
Has pierced my bosom's core ; 

A feat no eye beneath the sky 
Could e'er effe^ct before. 

LXVI. 

Dost bid me from the land begone, 

And thou with child by me ? 
Each time I come, the little one 

I'll giteet in Rommany. 

• V fcxvii. 
With iudkuipg^ loathly wife 

The pt^hmgfn^h'd me, 
I dare flbt Im9 ner |ir my life 

Where'er the fiJ^iards be. 

LXVIII. 

This night abroad the Gypsies stay, 

O mother, that's a sign 
They've to the shepherds ta'en their way, 

To steal the lambkins fine. 

LXIX. 

Brown Egypt's race in days of old 
Were wont silk hose to wear, 

But for their sins so manifold 
They now must fetters bear. 

LXX. 

That spirit, long oppress'd with grief, 
Hath scap'd and heavenward flown. 

In hope the Lord will grant relief 
Who builds in heaven his throne. 

LXXI. 

I've called thee thrice in anxious strain. 

But thou dost not appear. 
And should I raise my voice again 

Thy kinsmen me would hear. 

LXXII. 

Above there, in the dusky pass. 
Was wrought a murder dread; 

The murder'd fell upon the grass, 
Away the murderer fled. 

LXXIII. 

The thieves, the thieves are on the watch 

Amid the hills so green ; 
They're on the watch that they may catch 

The treasure and the queen. 

LXXIV. 

Towards my home I bent my course. 

Then death to me drew nigh, 
And where art bound] he bellow'd hoarse. 

Home, home, was my reply. 

LXXV. 

O I am not of gentle clan, 

I'm sprung from Gypsy tree. 
And I will be no gentleman. 

But an Egyptian free. 
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LXXVI. 

La filimicba esta puesta, 

Y en ella un chindobaro, 
Pa mulabar una lendriz 
Que echantan estardo.^ 

LXXTII. 

El r^o con sus chineles 
Le sacan deP estaripel, 

Y le alumbran con las velas 
De la gracia Undebel. 

LXXVIII. 

El baro jil mejanela 

Los chobares me dan tonnento ; 

lo me chaio al daro quer, 

Y ote alivio a mi cuerpo. 

LXXI^. 

Si tu chalas por Tulicha 

Y rachelas con mi somi. 
Pen que manguQJ9ODn0)ela 
Que querele yaqde k ii, pctrL^ . 

L At. : ^ 

Mango me chalo^ tin qaer / 

Y te mequelo un cotor, 
Si abillelas con mangue 
Tedinelo mi carlo. 

IiXXXI. 

La treraucba se ardela 
Guillabela el caloro: 
Chasa mangue, acai 
Abillela obusno. 

LXXXII. 

Abillela la racbi 

Y io no puedo pirar, 
lo me cbalo mirando 
Q' abillele un jundunar 

Y me camele marar. 

LXXXIII. 

Este quer jandela minchi, 
Acai no abillele la salipen ; 
Mi batus camelaa tun dai 
Mango me cbalo a mi quer. 

LXXXIV. 

La romi que se abillela 
Debajo delos portales, 
No s'abillela con tusa, 
Que s'abillela con mangue. 

LXXXV. 

Tapa chabea las chuchais, 
Que las dica el buno ; 
Que las digue 6 no las digue 
A el chabe lo camelo io. 

LXXXVI. 

Esta racbi i^ de pirar 
A dinar mule 4un.errajai, 

Y me chapesgue de mi pasttia 
A los pindres del oclay. 

LXXXVII. . 

La romi que io camelo,^ ** 
Si otro me la camelara, 
Sacaria la chuli 

Y la fila le cort4ra, 

O el me la cortara k mi. 



LXXVI. 

The gallows grim they've raised on 
The hangman ready stands, 

And all to slay a partridge poor 
That's fallen in their hands. 

LXXVI I. 

'Twixt soldier now and alguazil 
The culprit forth they bear, 

Whilst him with grace divine to f 
The holy tapers glare. 

LXXVIII. 

I'm bitten by the frosty air. 
The fleas about me swarm : 

Unto the great house I'll repair. 
And there myself Til warm. 

LXXIX. 

If down the street, my friend, thou 
And my dear wife thou meet, 

I'm plying, say, the shears all day 
That she the pot may heat. 

LXXX. 

I hasten home, but leave with thee 

A portion of my heart. 
But if thou home wilt come with i 

The whole I will impart. 

LXXXI. 

On high arose the moon so fair. 
The Gypsy 'gan to sing: 

I see a Spaniard coming there, 
I must be on the wing. 

LXXXII. 

The night descends, yet I'm afraid 
Abroad my face to show ; 

1 fear to meet a soldier blade, 
Who'd kill me at a blow. 

LXXXIII. 

This house of harlotry doth smell, 

I flee as from the pest ; 
Your mother likes my sire too wel 

To hie me home is best. 

LXXXIV. 

That lass with cheek of rosy hue 
That's entering now the gate, 

She does not come to visit you, 
She comes on me to wait. 

LXXXV. 

O daughter, hide thy breasts, for s 
For them the boy can see, — 

And if he can, or cannot, Dame, 
That boy is lov'd by me. 

LXXXVI. 

This night, to dog the priest I go, 
And shed his priestly gore, 

Then I will haste myself to throw 
The monarch's feet before. 

LXXXVII. 

The girl I love more dear than life 
Should other gallant woo, 

I'd straight unsheath my dudgeon 1 
And cut his weasand through, 

Or he, the conqueror in the strife, 
The same to me should do. 
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Lxxxyiii. 

£sos calcos que tenelas 
En tus pulidos pindres, 
No se lo8 dines a nadie, 
Que me costaron el paroes. 

LXZXIZ. 

Corojai en grastes 
Majares en pindre, 
AI tomar del quer lacho 
Del propho Undebel. 

xo. 

Mas que io me guillelo 
Por tu bundal, 
Al dicar tu chaboreia 
Me dinela canrea. 

xci. 

Te chibelas en I'ulicha < • 

Querelando el sobindoi ; 
Abillela el barete, 

Y te cbibela estardo. 

XCII. 

Voy dicando tus parlachas, 
Para poder las quin4r, 
Para chibarlas bucha, 
Sin que cbanele tun dai* 

XCIII. 

Me ardinelo de tasala 
A orotarme que jalar, 
A tosare Busne puchando, 
Si tenelan que monrabar. 

xciv. 
Un caloro chororo 
Se vino por jundunar, 
Se najo con lo&jalleri, 

Y le mandaron unglabar. 

xov. 

Retirate a la cangri 

Mira que abillela el chinel, 

Mira no te jongabe 

Y te Ueve al estaripel. 

XCVI. 

Chalo a la beia de Clunes 
A manguelar mi metepe ; 
Los erais de la beia 
Me dinaron estaripel. ^ 

XCVII. 

A la burda de su men 

Abillela un pobre lango mango, 

Pirando del vero, — 

No permita su majaro lacho 

Que su men se abillele, 

En semejante curelo. 

XCVIII. 

Mango me chalo pirar 
Por el narsaro baro, 
En estes andaribeles> 
Al chen de lospallardos. 

XCIX. 

Un Coroyai me penelo 

Que camelaba Undeber y mangue; 

Y io le he penelado 

Tute camarelas ser chuquer. 



LXXXVIII. 

The shoes, O jprl, which thou dost bear 
On those white feet of thine, 

To none resign for love or pray'r. 
They're bought with coin of mine. 

LXXXIX. 

On horseback fought the bloody Moors, 

On foot the Christian clan, 
What time were gain'd the holy towers 

Where God once dwelt with man. 

xo. 

Whene'er, and that's full frequently, 

I past your portal go, 
And there your naked babes espy, 

I feel at heart so low. 

XCI. 

Within the street thou down hast lain 

To slumber in the ray, 
And yonder corner the justice train, 

Whb'U thee in prison lay. 

■ * 

xcu. 

To spy thy window, love, I go. 

For I would creep in there, 
And out to thee thy things would throw. 

Thy mother not aware. 

j XCIII. 

I'll rise to-morrow bread to earn, 

Por hunger's worn me grim, 
Of all I meet Til ask in turn 

If they've no beasts to trim. 

XCIV. 

The Gypsy bold himself enroll'd 

As soldier of the king, 
But he deserted with the gold, 

And theretbre he must-swing. 

xcv. 

Seek, seek the church, thou'st broke the law. 

The alguazil I spy ; 
He comes on thee to set his claw 

And drag to custody. 

XCVI. 

I ran to Clune's judgment seat 

My forfeit life to crave; 
The judges rose upon their feet. 

And chains and dungeon gave. 

xcvii. 
I come a-begging to your gate, 

A maim'd and crippled wight. 
From out the prison thrust of late 

In rags and tatters dight ; 
May thy blest saint from such a fate 

Protect thee, good Sir Knight. 

XOYIII. 

T leave my, home and haete to roam 

In yonder bark of pride. 
To lands far o^er the salt sea foam, 

Where foreign nations bide. 

XCIX. 

One day a bearded Moor did vow 

He lov'd the Lord and me; 
And I replied with frowning brow. 

Thou lov'st a dog to be. 



THE ZIMCALI. 



EI eray guilUbelft 
EI eray obuano ; 
Q'abiJlele Roman el«, 
NoabilleleCdoro. 

Lt chimutra se trdSlai 

A pse-erachi ; 

£[ Calo no tkbillela 

AbillelalaRoiali'. 



Loud sang; the Spanish c&valier. 
And ihus hia tLUjr ran : — 

God send the Gypsy lassie here, 
And not the Gypsy man. 

At midniglit, when the moon began 
To show her silver flime, 

There came to him no Gypay man, 
The Gypay lassie came. 



CHAPTER II. 



T or UIDALDBIA. 



Tbb GitinoB, abject and vila as they have 
ever been, have nevertheless found admirers 
in Spain, individuals wbo have taken plea. 
sure in their phraaeology, pronunciation, and 
way of life; but above all, in theaonge and 
danceaofthe females. Tbiadeaire for culti- 
vating their acquaintance is chiefly preva- 
lent ID Andaluaia, where, indeed, they moat 
abound; and more eapeciaJly "~ ''"" " 



Seville, the capital of tbe province, where, 
the barrio or Faubourg' of Triana, a large Gi- 
tano colony haa long flourished, with the de- 
nizens of which it ia at all timea easy to have 
intercourse, especially to those who are fi 
of their money, and are willing to purch[.__ 
such a gratification at the expense of dollars 



few words of which invariably creates a i 
tain degree of respect, aa indicating that 
individual is somewhat versed in that i 
of life or trata for which alone the And 
aians have any kind of regard. 

In Andalusia the Gitajio haa been stui 
by those who, for variona reaaous, have d 
gled with the Gitanos. It is tolerably i 
understood by the cbalanea, or jockeya, i 
have picked up many words in the fairs 
market-placea which the former fi-equi 
It has, however, been cultivated to a grei 
degree by other individuals, who have soi; 
the society of the Gilanos from a zest for tl 
habits, their dancea, and their songs ; 



, aucb individuals have belonged to all claai 

. amongst them noblemen and members of 

. priestly order. 

Perhaps no people in Andalusia have b 
aiorc addicted in general to the acquainta 

; of the Gitanos than the friara, and pre-e 
;ntly amongst these tfie half jackey, I 
and pesetas. reli^oua personages of the Cartujan conv 

When we consider the character of the at Xeres. Tiiis community, now suppress 
Andaluaiana in general, we ahall find little to was, as is well known, in f oseeasion o 
surpriaeus in this predilection for the Gitanos. celebrated breed of horses, which fed in 
They are an indolent frivolous people, fond pastures of the convent, and from wh 
ofdancingandsong,andaenBualamusementa. they derived no inconsiderable part of th 
They live under the most glorious sun and revenue. These reverend gentlemen se 
benign heaven in Europe, and their country 'o have been much better versed ' in ■ 
is by nature rich and fertile, yet in no pro. points of a horse than in points of theolo; 
vince of Spain is there more beggary and and to have understood thieves' slang e 
misery; the greatestpartofthelandoeingun.' Gilano far better than the language of 1 
cultivated, and producing nothing but thorns Vulgate. A chalan, who had some kno 
and brushwood, affording in itself a striking 'edge of the Gitano, related to me the I 
emblem of the moral state of ita inhabitanls. lowing singular anecdote in connexion w 

Though not destitute of talent, the Anda- this subject, 
'usians are not much addicted to intellectual He had occasion to go to the conve 
pursuits, at least in the present day. The having been long in treaty with the friara i 
person in most esteem nmoti|; them is inva- a steed which he had been commissioned 
riably the greatest majo, and to acciiiire lint a nobleman to buy at any reasonable prii 
character it is necesaary to up^rin the dress The friara, however, were exorbitant in thi 
of a Merry Andrew, to Wlyiflwagj^r, and demands. On arriving at the gate, he sa 
smoke continua^y, to dance passably, and to the friar who opened it. a couplet wbl 
to Btrum the gnitnr. They we fond of he had composed in the Gypsy tongue, 
obscenity and wlint they terw 'fienrii/as.! which he slated the highest price which 
Amongst them learaifig is at a ferrjble dis.' was authorized to ^ve for the animal 
count, Greek, Latin, or any of the languages 'question; whereupon the friar instantly a 
generally termed learned, being considered, swered in the same tongue in an extemp 
m any light but accomplishments, though rary couplet full of abuse of him and his et 
not so the possession of thicvea'alang or the I ployer, and forthwith alammed the door . 
iJJaJect of the Gittoos, the knowledge of B)the face of the disconcerted Jockey. 
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An Augastine friar of Seville, called, we 
believe. Father Manso, who lived some twenty 
years ago, is still remembered for his passion 
for the Gitanos ; he seemed to be under the 
influence of fascination, and passed every 
moment that he could steal from his clerical 
occupations, in their company. His conduct 
at last became so notorious that he fell under 
the censure of the Inquisition, before which 
he was summoned ; whereupon he allegfed, 
in bis defence, that his sole motive for follow- 
ing the Gitanos was zeal for their spiritual 
conversion. Whether this plea availed him 
we know not ; but it is probable that the Holy 
OfBce dealt mildly with him; such offenders, 
indeed, had never much to fear from it. Had 
he been accused of liberalism, or searching 
into the Scriptures, instead of connexion 
vith the Gitanos, we should, doubtless, have 
heard either of his execution or imprison- 
ment ^r life in the cells of the cathedral of 
■ Seville. 

\ Such as are thus addicted to the Gitanos 
and their language, are called, in Andalusia, 
Los del* Aficion, or those of the predilection. 
These people have, during the last fifty years, 
composed a spurious kind of Gypsy literature: 
we call it spurious because it did not originate 
with the Gitanos, who are, moreover, utterly 
unacquainted with it, and to whom it would 
be for the most part unintelligible. It is 
somewhat difficult to conceive the reason 
which induced these individuals to attempt 
such compositions; the only probable one 
seems to have b^en a desire to display to 
each other their skill in the language of 
their predilection. It is right, however, to 
observe, that most of these compositions, 
with respect to lai^age, are highly absurd, 
the greatest liberties being taken with the 
words picked up amongst the Gitanos, of the 
true meaning of which, the writers, in many 
instances, seem to have been entirely igno- 
rant. From what we can learn, the com- 
posers of this literature flourished chiefly at 
the commencement of the present century: 
Father Manso is said to have been one of the 
last. Many of their compositions, which are 
both in poetry and prose, exist in manuscript 
in a compilation made by one Luis Lobo. It 
has never been our fortune to see this com- 
pilation, which, indeed, we scarcely regret, 
as a rather curious circumstance has afforded 
us a perfect knowledge of its contents. 

Whilst at Seville, chance made us acquaint- 
ed with a highly extraordinary individual, a 
tall, bony, meagre figure, in a tattered Anda- 
lusian hat, ragged capote, and still more 
ragged pantaloons, and seemingly between 



forty and fifty years of age. The only ap- 
pellation to which he answered was Manuel. 
His occupation, at the time we knew him, 
was selling tickets for the lottery, by which 
he obtained a miserable livelihood in Seville 
and the neighbouring villages. His appear- 
ance was altogether wild and uncouth, and 
there was an insane expression in his eye. 
Observing us one day in conversation with a 
Gitana, he addressed us, and we soon found 
that the sound of tpi^* Gitana language had 
struck a chord which vibrated through the 
depths of his soul. His history was remark- 
able ; in his early youth a manuscript copy 
of the compilation of Luis Lobo had fallen 
into his hands. This book had so taken hold 
of his imagination, that he studied it night 
and day until he had planted it in his memory 
from beginning to end ; but in so doing, his 
brain, like that of the hero of Cervantes, had 
become dry and heated, so that he was unfitted 
for any serious or useful occupation. After 
the death of hia parents he wandered about 
the streets in great distress, until at last he 
fell into the hands of certain toreros or bull- 
fighters, who kept him about them, in order 
that he might repeat to .them the songs of 
the Aficion. They subsequently carried him 
to Madrid, where, however, they soon desert- 
ed him after he had experienced much bru- 
tality from their hands. He returned to Se- 
ville, and soon became the inmate of a mad* 
house, where, he continued several years. 
Having partially rAcovered frdm his malady 
he was liberated, and wandered about as be- 
fore. During the cholera at Seville, when 
nearly twenty thousand human beings pe- 
rished, he was appointed conductor of one 
of the death-carts, which went through the 
streets for the purpose of picking up the dead 
bodies. His perfect inoffensiveness eventu- 
ally procured him friends, and he obtained 
the situation of vender of lottery tickets. 
He frequently visited usj and would then re- 
cite long passages from the work of Lobo. 
He was wont to say that he was the only one 
in Seville, at the present day, acquainted with 
the language of the Aficion ; for though there 
were many pretenders, their knowledge was 
confined to a few words. 

From the recitation of this individual, we 
wrote down the Brijindope or Deluge, and 
the poem on the plague which broke out in 
Seville in the year 1800. These, and some 
songs of less consequence, constitute the poe- 
tical part of the copapilation in question ; the 
rest, which is in ptose, consisting chiefly of 
translations firom the St^nish, of proverbs 
and religious pieQe|r 
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BRIJINDOPE-THE DELUGE. 



A POEM, IN TWO PARTS. 
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BRIJINDOPE. 



BROTOBA PAJIN. 

DxjiRANDO presimelo 
Abillar la pelabru ; 

Y manguelarle camelo 
A la Beluni de otarpe, 
Nu inerique sos terelo 
De soscabar de siarias, 
Persos menda ne chanelo 
Sata niquillar de ondoba, 

Y andial lo fendi grobelo 
Sin utilarme misto; 
Men crejete orobibelo 
Dicando trincha henira 
Sata aooana nacar^elo, 
Delos chiros naquelaos. 

Y aocana^jnan pr^nimelo 
On sandani de Osiebe 

Y desquero day darabemos» 
Sos sin nonrro lon^ono: 
Jinar6 lo sos chanelo, 
Sasta Ostebe se abichola 

Y le penelo a Noyme: 
Tran quinado soscabelo ; 
les Eslarica queraras, 
Sos or surdan dicabelo 
Tran najabao, y andial 
Quera lo sos man te pendo, 
Sos se ennagren persos man 
La Janro en la Bas terelo: 

Y Noyme pendaba a golis : 
Sos se ennagreis os peneIo» 
Sos dico saro or surdan 
Najabao y lo prejeno ; 
Ostebe nu lo dichaba, 

Per lo (rincha lo penelo. 

Y saros se sarrasiran : 
Sos duquipen dicobelo! 
Los Brochabos le bucharan 
E nonro Batp^.yttquj^p t 
A saros perlinuraos: *^ 
La Erandii la &kiM^ * • 
Bartrabe de sa cdiUiyt ^ 

Y or Erajay— -presimelii 
A jinar sata Osteb^ 
Yes minricla dicbabelo 
Sar yes simaches bar6— 
Sin trincha dan 8t)i8 tereld 
Dicando los Lariandeses 
Tran bares sos me merelo, 
Dicando saro or surdan 
Tran jurune dan terelo, 
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THE DELUGE. 



PART THE FIRST. 

I WITH fear and terror quake, 
Whilst the pen to write I take; 
I will utter many a pray'r 
Jto the heaven's Regent fair, 
That she deign to succour me, 
And rU humbly bend my knee ; 
For but poorly do I know 
With my subject on to go ; 
Therefore is my wisest plan 
Not to trust in strength of man. 
I my heavy sins bewail, 
Whilst 1 view the wo and waiJ 
Handed down so solemnly 
In the books of times gone by. 
Onward, onward, now I'll move 
In the name of Christ above. 
And his Mother true and dear. 
She who loves the wretch to cheer. 
All I know, and all Pve heard 
f will state — how God appeared, 
And to Noah thus did cry; 
Weary with the world am I ; 
Let an ark by thee be built. 
For the world is lost in guilt ; 
And when thou hast built it well, 
Loud proclaim what now I tell : 
Straight repent ye, for your Lord 
In his hand doth hold a sword. 
And good Noah thus did call : 
Straight repent ye, one and all, 
For the world with grief I see 
Lost in vileness utterly. 
God's own mandate I but do. 
He hath sent me unto you. 
Laugh'd the world with bitter scorn 
I his cruel sufierings mourn ; 
Brawny youths with furious air 
Drag the Patriarch by the hair • 
Lewdness governs every one : 
Leaves her convent now the nun, 
And the nionk abroad I see 
Practising iniquity. 
Now I'll tell how God, intent 
To avenfife, a vapour sent, 
With full many a dreadful sign — 
Mighty, mighty fear is mine : 
As I hear the thunders roll. 
Seems to die my very soul ; 
As I see the world o'erspread 
All with darkness thick and dread ; 
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TEX SBLSOE. 



;amelan menda, 
la HBta orobibelo 
>>ear la pelabiu 
opuch^n aoa terelo 
9cabu libaoutdo— 
a bubanea juaelo 
beoges balogando. 



ndo 






dilo terelamoa; 
a sit) 1b ocaii& 
e aina^tra tguemmoB. 
lo BOB punis. 
lu quelea petrando, 
» laa chibiben 
icEiba merelando, 
9 loB cotoB iwres 
:• guillamaraudo; 
ado lo chorro oodoba, 
Dean a prcsimando 
liniriclaa bus pa£i 
' BUrdaa techeacaadOf 
ibel 7 de rachi nardian tesumiagoo. 
erplejo tranbare ! 
k Osteb^ acarando 
iirin day y Eniii — 
e ondoba ne molando, 
icabar Oaleb^ 
m murciaJee BuatinaM. 
lira tran bare 
is aaroa pendando ; 
Mcando naati cbanaa 
liliaii Boa dicando 
4 flima bua pajes ; 
en Be cba pirrandando : 
impina la auesle 
iquilla chapeacando, 
1 longono caute ; 
pani brijindaodo ; 
lofl penfuyeB 
B jebis siquillando : 
rana y jabuni 
bcFJeli guillando; 
liatraba j cbaplica 
caloman per lo saato ; 
.itoytejum 
patia pirclando, 
lanaa soaque chibaisOi 
muquelan taaaos. 
ri, braco y braqui — 
irae catabranaDdo, 
Mtans y Jabimi, 
' cbatoo an Bustlnao 
cfae J Baluni, 
uia ae an cBtaneaos : 
Ddres y Bombardoa, 
' rifian chapeBcandoj 
tjja Bar loa chabales, 
iato cha platanaodo; 
iDoj6 y Jetini) 
I y choria acareando, 
idalula y or Jojoy, 

ratea y los gadujos, 
lapeacar teauraiaron— 
la pray ae catanan, 
er catane mucaroa ; 
ria en I'avel pajin, 
u6 lo Boa queraroD. 



I the pen can acarcely ply 
For the tears wbicb dim my eye. 
And o'eicome with grieTona W0| 
Fear the ta«k I moat Ibrago 

I have porpoaed to perfbnn. 

Hark, I beat DpoQ the storm 
TbouBand, UionBand deviJa fly. 



We have license, we bare power 
To obtain a gloriouB prey. — 
I with horror turn away; 
Tumblea bouse and tumblea wall ; 
Tbouaand loee their Jives aud all, 
Voiding curses, acreqms, and groans 
For the beama, the briclu, and stones 
Bruise and bury all below — 
Nor is that the worBt, I trow. 
For tbe clonds begin to pour 
Flooda of water, more and ntore, 
Down upon tbe world with migbt, 
Never paiisiog day or night. 
Now in terrible diatresa 
All to God their cries address. 
And bis Mother dear adore, — 
But the time of grace is o'er. 
For tbe Almighty in the sky 
Holda his band npraiaed on higli. 
Now's the time of madden'd tout 
Hideons cry, deapairing shout ; 
Wbither, whither abalfthey fiyl 



For tbe danger threat'ninzTy 
Draweth neaf wi every side. 
And tbe earth, ttat's opening wide, 



Swallows tbouBaods in its womb, 
Who wonld 'scape the dieadAil doom. 
Of dear hope eziata no gleam. 
Still the water down doth stieam ; 
Ne'er so little a creeping thing. 
But from ODt its hole doUi spring 
See tbe monae, and see its mate 
Scour along, nor stop nor wait ; 
See the serpent and the snake, i 
For tbe nearest fiighlands make ; 
The tarantulft I view, 
Emmet small, and cricket too. 
All unknowing where to fly, 
In the stifling waters die. 
See the goat and bleating sheep, 
See the bull with bellowings Aeep, 
And the rat with aquealings ahiill, 
Tbey have mounted on tlu luU: 
See tbe alag, and see the doe. 
How together fond tbey go : 
Lion, tiger-beaat, and pard. 
To CEcape are atriving iiard : 
Followed by her little ones, 
See ilic hare bow swifl abe runs : 
AsseE be and ahe, a pair, 
Aluie and mule with bray and blare. 
And the rnbbit and the fox, 
Hurry overaloneE aud rocka 
With tbe fronting hog and horse. 
Till at laat they stop their coune — 
On tbe summit of the hill 
All Baaembled aUnd they atill ; 
In the second part I'll tell. 
Unto them what there befell. 
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BRIJINDOPE. 



REBLANDUY PAJIN 

Bus muqu6 la avel pajin, 
Dine carema a or surdan 
De pendar sata guillo 
Or janbri sar la Pastia 
La Cremen y or PirR>icho, 
Saros se guillon aotar. 
On lay Pray se catanan 
Bus dicaron abillar 
Or Bispibi y Coligote, 

Y la Anis sar la Macha ; 
Or Chilindrote y Lore, 

Y or Cacarabi apala ; 
Ballestero y Ballestera, 
Curraco traipiato cha ; - 
CatacolJa y Escobiche 
Baloglin per or barban ; 
Ne beijan sosque urdifarse, 
Per soscabar or surdan 
Saro perdo de pani ; 

Se petran y se tasaban : 
'*Guil]emo8 a monrro Bate!" 
Sos la Estarica pliranda, 
C^lhibelando enrrd d saros 
Perifuy6s y los garaba, 
D6 cata^esque yes cro; 
Tramisto chibelo aotar 
Desquero sueste, y cotria 
La Estarica la panda. 
De saros ha cbibeladoj 

Y garabaos aotar. 

On los sastos de la pray 
La pani begorea otar; 
Naqu^lao bin chibeles, 
La Estarioa susti!n4, 
La legera aupre y aostele, 
Sata yes buchi basta. 
piquemos sos duquipen, 
Per la pani nonabar 
Trincha los drupos malbs, 
Sos ne se asislan jinar ! 
O duquipen tran bard, 
Sos se tasabo or surdan. 
Aunsos nasti sin saro, 
Fiimas se muquelaran, 
Pa en cameUJMO'Ostebe 
Linbidien ilperfaarar 
Avel sueste Dul^di, 
Pa querar denso idnSan 
Sos archaben & Ostebe. 

Y aocana canbro pendar, 
Sueste de andoba ehiro, 
Ennagrabarse, y dicar 
Sos oclinde sia pani 
Aocana sen bus basta 
Sos pendan los Manjaros 
Se remarara or surdan 
On llaquele retablcjiendo, 

Y flacha ^e querara. 
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PART THE SECOI 

When I last did bid farew« 
I proposed the world to tel 
Higher as the Deluge flow 
How the frog and how the 
With the lizard and the efl 
All their holes and coverts 
And assembled on the bei^ 
Soon I ween appeared in si 
All that's wings beneath tl: 
Bat and swallow, Mrasp anc 
»Gnat and sparrow, and bel 
Comes the crow of carrion 
Dove and pigeon are deser 
And the raven fiery-eyed. 
With the beetle and the or 
Flying on the hurricane : 
See they find no resting-pl 
For the world's terrestrial 
Is with water cover'd o'er, 
Sdon they sink to rise no i 
*• To our father let us flee ! 
Straight the ark.ship openi 
And to every thing that liv 
Kindly he admission gives, 
Of all kinds a single pair. 
And the members safely th 
Of his house he doth emba; 
Then at once he shuts the 
Every thing therein has pa 
There he keeps them safe i 
0*er the mountain's topmo 
Now the raging waters bre 
Till full twenty days are o' 
'Midst the elemental roar, 
Up and down the ark forlon 
Like some evil thing is bort 
O what grief it is to see 
Swimming on the enormoui 
Human corses pale and whi 
More, alas! than 1 can write 
O what grief, what grief pn 
But to think the world is dn 
True a scanty few are left. 
All are not of life bereft. 
So that, when the Lord ord( 
They may procreate again. 
In a world entirely new. 
Better people and more tru( 
To their Maker who shall b< 
And I humbly beg ye now. 
Ye in modern times who wc 
That your lives ye do amer 
For no wat'ry punishment. 
But a heavier shall be sent 
For the blessed saints prete 
That the latter world shall 
To tremendous fire a prey, 
And to ashes sink away. 
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A la Estarica linbidio 
Sos pira per or surdan 
Najabada, y O^tebe 
Los camela liattajar; 
Yes callicojpirhliaiiwfc / 
Yesque besni jfei dmT .'^? 
De otarpe la Miniebl; '■% 
Pa orondar or sordan 
Sabliman la Balleyteia ; 

Y a las duis canaif N an 
Yesque corbi de enjquel, 
On or punsabo alala. 
Pendan dinelando golis, 
*• Sos terelamos surdan.' 
Begorean a yes pray ; 

Y bus se dican aotar, 
Saros panelan on Chen 
De siarias per dinar 
Las sardanis a Ostebe , 

Y se camelan guillar 
Yesque lacri y yesque lacro, 
A perbarar or surdan, 

A or sichen Corajand. — 
Avel cro trauiisto cha • 
A la chen del Gabine ; 
Saros guillan andial 
Querando nevel sueste. 
Ondoba pap ch abacas, 
Sos lo muco libanado 
Nonrro Bato, y andial 
Abillo de yesque avel 
Pa enjalle per or surdan. 
Man soscabo manguelando 
Estormen pa libanar 
A saros lo sos chanaren 
Chipi Cayi araquerar ; 

Y la Debel de Ineriqu 
Me dine la sardana, 
Sos me quera farsilaja, 
E ocbipa. Anarania., 



"* A 






To the Ark I now go back 

Which pursues its dreary track 

Lost and 'wilder'd till the Lord 

In his mercy rest accord. 

Early of a morning tide 

They unclosed a window wide, 

Heaven's beacon to descry 

And a gentle dove let fly, 

Of the world to seek some trace. 

And in two short hours' space 

It returns with eyes that glow. 

In its beak an olive bough. 

With a loud and mighty sound. 

They exclaim: "The world we've found." 

To a mountain nigh they drew 

And when there themselves they view, 

Bound they swiftly on the shore. 

And their fervent thanks outpour 

Lowly kneeling to their God , 

Then their way a couple trod, 

Man and woman, hand in han4 

Bent to populate the land, 

To the Moorish region fair— 

And another two repair 

To the country of the Gaul ; 

In this manner ^end they all 

And the seeds of nations lay 

I beseech ye'll credence pay. 

For our father, high and sage, 

Wrote the tale in sacred page^ 

As a record to the world. 

Record sad of vengeance hurl'd 

I, a low and humble wight. 

Beg permission now to write 

Unto ftll thatin our land 

Tongue Egyptian understand 

May our Vii^in Mother mild 

Grant to me, her erring child. 

Plenteous gmoe in every way 

And SUCC6M. Amen I say. . 
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LA. RETREQUE.-THE PESTILEM 



A POEM COMMEMORATIVE OF THE PLAGUE WHICH BROKE OUT AT SEVILLE IN 

TEAR 19Q0. 
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LA RETREQUE. 



Man caraelo libanar, 
Pa enjalie on qhipi Cale, 
Saro 10 SOS chundeOj 

On caba Foro bare. 

• 

On or brege de ostor gres. 
On macara llacuno^ 
Tenblesquero sustino 
La bate tabastorre 
Sar ies ffriba tranbare, 
Dinelando a jabelar 
Sos camelaba lillar 
Jina de raonria pucbel. 
Pa dinelar irsimen ^ *. 

Man cabielo libanan , 

Dajirando on la retreqtie 
Se ennagro saro or^ uxdiln * 
y aocana sen bus boMa| 
On or surdan los crefj^i^f 
Per socabar la sueste 
Chanorgaos de Ostebe, 
Sata unga la beriben 
Se udicara merelao ; 
Per ondoba e ]ibanao 
Pa enjalie on chipi Cale. 

De niquillar a la olicha 
Dinekba duquipen, 
On dicar trincha mule 
Suesle on la ferminicha ; 
Flimas a la banbanioiis 
Guillan 4 tapillar mol, 
Per soscabar nasalos— 
Dinelaba alangari :^ 
Skin canrrias j Punis 
Saro lo SOS chah3p6. 

La sueste a or drobardo 
Guillan orobibelando 
Per la olicha manguelando 
Estorroen a or Erano ; 
Y los cangollos perdos 
Mustinando los mules 
Bartrabes a oltariqu6— 
Sos duquipen sia, Erais, 
Ne dicar ies Arajay 
On caba foro bare. 
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I*M,resolved now to tell, 
In the speech of Gypsy-land, 
All the horror that befell 

In this city huge and grand. 

• 

pa the eighteenth hundred year 
in the midst orsummer tide, 
God, with man dissatisfied. 
His right hand on high did rear. 
With a rigour most severe ; 
Whence we well might understai 
He would strict account demand 
Of our lives and actions here. 
The dread event to render clear 
Now the pen I take in hand. 

At the dread event aghast, 
Straight the world reformed its cc 
Yet is sin in greater force, 
Now the punishment is past ; 
For the thought of God is cast 
All and utterly aside, 
As if death itself had died. 
Therefore to the present race * 
These memorial lines I trace 
In old Egypt's tongue of pride. 

As the streets yon wander'id throi 
How you quaird with fear and dr 
Heaps of dying and of dead ^ 
At the leeches' door to view. 
To the tavern O how few 
To regale on wine repair; 
All a sickly aspect wear. 
Say what heart such sights could 
Wail and wo where'er you look- 
Wail and wo and ghastly care. 

Plying fast their rosaries, 
See the people pace the street. 
And for pardon God entreat 
Long and loud with streaming eye 
And the carts of various size, 
PilM with corses, high in air. 
To the plain their burden bear. 
O what grief it is to me 
Not a friar or priest to see 
In this city huge and fair. 
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IBETEMPSYCHOSIS. 
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It lb scarcely* necessary to apologize for the insertion, in ttxjir' place, of the 
following poem, which contains the creed of the Buddhists jflfjn many por- 
tions of the present work, allusion has been made to the HKPt of any fixed 
or certain religious opinions amongst the Gypsies, since theH appearance in 
Europe. Of their original religion, whatever it was, no ve^ti^e "seems to re- 
main, save some vague ideas of metempsychosis, which are still (fccasionally 
to be found amongst them in England and in Russia,. and the remembrance 
of which has not altogether disappeared from those.<^.f Spain. India is the 
proper home of that superstition^ from whence, by tm transmigration of na- 
tions, or by other circumstances, it was conveyed, ar an early period, to more 
westerly regions, where it Subsequently fell intQ4otal discredit At present 
no trace of it is found in the West, except amgj^^st the Gypsies, whose arri- 
val dates from a very modern period. .^iC • 

This attachment of the Gypsy race to ni^empsychosis, or even their re- 
membrance of it, is one of the distinguishing marks of their Indian extrac- 
tion. It pertains as miich to India, as do their complexions, and the broken 
jargon which they speak: it connopts them withB^iddh and Brahma. The 
wild dream of spiritual wandering through millions of ages, even through 
calapsj when the world itself goes* ix> wreck, til}, tty enormous penance and 
nfiortification, the state is attained where there i§; no., pain, no birth, and no 
death, forms an essential part of the two great religious systems of India. 
It is with the view of affording the reader some idea of wha$ the original re- 
ligion of the Gypsies may possibly have been, that we lay before hUn a 
synopsis of Buddhism, contained in a brief but singularly comprehensive 
hymn to Buddh,vor, as he is called by the Tartars, 3ie Great Foutsa, who 
seems to have been the father of religious imposture, and whose system was 
subsequently modified by Brahma for the worse. 

The Gypsies know not Buddh by name, but they unconsciously acknow- 
ledge him when they declare, as they have been known to do, that it is use- 
less to execute them as they cannot die; for such doctrine is his own, and 
from him it sprang. In the following hymn the transmigration of souls is 
distinctly alluded to: the human or dragon spirit, bereft of kindred, solitary 
and desolate, may discover the spot where its parents and kindred have been 
born again, and rejoin them by paying reverence to Buddh — as individual 
Gypsies have said, that however the souls of their raoe'ilaay go as-wandering 
Hiey are sure to rejoin each other at last. This hymn is chanted in their 
respective languages by Buddhists of most lands, by the Chinese and Cinga- 
lese, by the Mongolians, and by the present lords of China, the Mandchou 
Tartars, and it is from the Mandchou that the present version has been made. 
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POEM 



BELATINO TO THE WORSHIP OF THE GREAT FOVTSA OB 9VDDH. 
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Should I Foutsa*s force and glory, 

Earth's protector, all unfold, 
Through more years would last my story. 

Than has Ganges' sands of goldL 
Him the fiUiDJg; reverence showing. 

For a monent's period, brings 
Ceaseless lilessing, overflowing, 

Unto all created things. 
If from race of man descended, 

Or from dragon's kingly line, 
Thou dost dread« when ufe is ended. 

Deep in sin to sink and piqe-^ 
If thou seek great Foutsa ever, 

With a heart devoid of -guile. 
He the mists of sin shall sever. 

All bifore thee bright shall smile. 
Whosoe'er his parents losing, 

From his earliest infancy, - 
GaDUnt guess, with id) his aHlBiQigy 

Where thoir tpirits now- may bai; 
He who sistermu* nor brpllMfr« 

Since the san upon him Aone, 
And of kindred all the othef *, 

Shoots and branches ne'm faaii known — 
If of Foutsa Gn^ Uie pgan 

He shall shapjf^jpdxdlour d<er, 
Gase upon it rapJiiuid eager, 

ifkd with fitting rites adore, 
And through twenty days shall utter 

The dreid name withrreverent fear, 
EpHtsa huge of forailfaall flutter 

Round about him anl tpp^r, 
And to him the spot disffotef 

Where his kindred breathe again. 
And though evils whelm them over. 

Straight release them from their pam, 
If that man, unchanged still keeping. 

From backsliding shall refrain, ) 
He, by Foutsa touch'dwhen sleeping. 

Shall Biwangarit^s title gain. 
If to Boudfi's elevation 

He W4)ri^ win, and from the three 
Confinet laik of tribulation 

Soar to light and liberty; 
When a heart with kindness glowing 

He within him shall descry. 
To Grand Foutsa's image going, 

Let him gaze attentively; 
Soon his every wish acquiring 

He shall triumph glad and &in 
And the sHideB ik sin retiring 

Neiisr mm hii soul restrain. 
Whoioeverbent on spi^ding 

To that diitpiit shofe, the home 
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Of the wise, shall take to reading 

The all-Wondrous Soudra* tome; 
If that study deep beginning 

No fit preparation made. 
Scanty shall he find his winning. 

Straight forgetting what he's rea< 
Whilst he in the dark subjection 

Shall of shadowing sin remain, 
Soudra's page of fuU perfection 

Hofr shall he in mind retain ? 
Unto him the earth who blesses, 

P^nto Foutsa, therefore he 
Drink and incense, food and dresses 

Should up^ofler plenteously; 
And the fountain's limpid liquor 

Pour Grand Foutsa's face before, 
Drain himself a cooling beaker 

When a day and night are o'er; 
Tune his hecrt to high devotion ; 

The five evil things eschew, 
Lqst and flesh and vinous potion. 

And the words which are not tru 
' Living thing abstain from killing 

For full twenty days and one ; 
And meanwhile with accents thrilli 

Mighty Foutsa call upon — 
Then of infinite dimension 

Foutsa's form in dreams he'll 8e< 
And if he with fix'd attention. 

When his sleep dissolv'd shall b( 
Shall but list to Soudra's volume^ 

He, through thousand ages flight, 
Shall of Soudi'a's doctrine solemn 

Ne'er forget one portion slight ; 
Yes, a soul so richly gifted 

Every child of man can find, 
If to mighty Foutsa lifted 

He but keep his heart and mind« 
He who views his cattle falling 

Unto fierce disease a prey 
Hears his kindred f round him brav 

Never ceasing night nor day, 
Who can find no rest in slumber 

From excess of grief and pain. 
And whose prayers, in countless ni 

Though they rise, are breathed in 
To earth favouring Foutsa's figure 

If but reverence he shall pay, 

• TbelSacred Codex of the Buddhists, ivhich 
tbe canons of their religion. 

f Literally, in whost l&use hones are breaking 
occurring continually. In the metaphorical lai 
the Chinese and Tartars, who profess the Bu< 
ligion,the flesh and bone of a man stand for 
dred. 
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)rtune's dreadful rigour 
r ever and for aye : 
tic broils distress him, 
nought he knows the want ; 
ro, and riches bless him, 
the favouring demons grant, 
lo sombre forests threading, 
who sailing oc^n's plain, 
d wend their waf undreading 
sons, beasts, ana men, 
s, demons, javals, 
J force of evil winds, 
ill, which he who travels 
ourse so frequent finds, — 
only take their station 
le form^f Foutsa Grand, 
i with adoration, 
s with reverent hand, 
Q the forest gloomy, 
nountain or the vale, 
ean wide an'd roomy, 
o evil shall assail. 
) every secret knowest 
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I^ootsa, hear my heartfelt pray'r; 
Thou who earth such favour showest. 

How shall I thy praise declare 1 
If with cataract's voice the story 

I through million calaps roar, 
Yet of Fout8a*8 force and glory 

I may not the sum outpour. 
Whosoever the title lesmtng 

Of the earth's protector high, 
hall wl^De*er his form discerning, 
I with steadfast eye, 
* shall offer dresses, 
drink and food,. 
He tiiii^ilKHisaDd joys possesses. 

And escapes each trouble loda; ' 
Whoso into deed sbftll carry 

Of tlMfiW each precept, be 
ThrougMll time alife shall tarry, 

And from birth and death U^free. 
Foutsa, thou, who best of aitt^.a 

Know'st the truth ef what fM«»4 
Spread the tale through regionniany 

As the Ganges' sands of gold. 

.V 
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ON THE 



LANGUAGE OF THE GITANOS. 
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<*I ana not vary wlHinR that any language shoald be totally extinguished; the similitude and derivation of Ian- 
gvages afibrd the most indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind: tbey add 
often physical certainty to historical evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages wliich Mm 
written monuments behind them."— JoBMfeov. 



T^s epeech of fhe Gitanos, as it at pi^sent 
exists u Spain, though scarcely entitled to 
the appellation of a language, was, neverthe- 
less, at one period, the same which the first 
wanderers of the Romanian sect brought with 
them into Europe from the remote regions of 
the East It may now be termed with more 
propriety the ruins of a language than the 
lanfi^uage itself, enabling, however, in its ac- 
tual state, the Gitanos to hold conversations 
amongst themselves, the import of which is 
quite dark and mysterious to those who are 
not of their race, or by some means have be- 
come acquainted with their vocabulary. The 
relics of this tongue, singularly curious in 
themselves, must be ever paiticolarly inte- 
resting to the philological antiquarian, inaf- 
much as they enable him to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion respecting the origin of 
the Gypsy race. During the latter part of 
the last century, the curiosity of seme learned 
individuals* particularly Grellman, Richard- 
son, and Marsden, induced them to collect 
many words of the Romanian language, as 
spoken in Germany, Hungary, and England, 
which, upon analyzing, toiy discovered to be 
in i^eneral either pure SflABcrit or Hundus- 
tani words, or modifications thereof; these 
investigations have been continued to the 
present time by men of equal curiosity and 
no less erudition, the result of which has 
been the establishment of the fact that the 
Gypsies of those countries are the descend- 
ants of a tribe of Hindus, who, for some par- 
ticular reason, had abandoned their native 
country. In England, of late, the Gypsies 
have excited particular attention ; but a de- 
sire far more noble and laudable than mere 
antiquarian curiosity has given rise to it, 
namely, the desire of propagating the glory 
of Christ amongst those who know him not, 
and of saving souls from the jaws of the in- 
fernal wolf. It is, however, with the Gyp- 
sies of Spain, and not with those of England 
and other countries, that we are now occu- 
pied, and we shall merely mention the latter 
so far as they may serve to elucidate the case 
of the Gitanos, their brethren by blood and 
language. Spain for many centuries has been 
the country of error; she has mistaken stern 
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and savage tyranny for rational government; 
base, low, and grovelling superstition for 
clear, bright, and soul-ennobling religion; 
sordid cheating she has considered as the 
path to riches ; vexatious persecution as the 
path to power; and the consequence has 
been that she is now poor and powerless, a 
pagan amongst the pagans, with a dozen 
kings, and with none. Can we be surprised, 
therefore, that, mistaken in policy, religion, 
and moral conduct, she should have fallen 
into an error on points so naturally dark and 
mysterious as the history and origin of those 
remarkable people, whom for the last four 
hundred years she has supported under the 
name of Gitknos ? The idea entertained at 
the present day in Spain respecting this race 
is, that they are the descendants of the Mo- 
riscos who remained in Spain, wandering 
about amongst the mountains and wilder- 
nesses, after the expulsion of the great body 
of the nation from the country in the time of 
Philip the Third, and that they form a dis- 
tinct body, entirely unconnected with the 
wandering tribes known in other countries 
by the names of Bohemians, Gypsies, &c. 
This, like all: unfounded opinions, of course 
originated in ignorance, which is always 
ready to have recourse to conjecture and 
guess-work, in preference to travelling 
through the long, mountainous, and stony 
road of patient investigation;* it is, however, 
an error far more absurd and more destitute 
of tenable rounds than the ancient belief 
that the Gitanos were Egyptians, which they 
themselves have always professed to be, and 
which the original written documents which 
they brought with them on thieir first arrival 
in western Europe, and which bore the sig- 
nature of the king of Bohemia, expressly 
stated them to be. The only clue to arrive 
at any certainty respecting their origin, is 
the language which they still speak amongst 
themselves ; but before we can avail ourselves 
X)f the evidence of this language, it wUl be 
necessary to make a few remarks respecting 
the principal languages and dialects of that 
immense tract of country, peopled by at least 
eighty millions of humhn beings, generally 
known by the name of Hindustan, two Per- 
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Bian words tantamount to the land of Ind, or, 
the land watered by the river Indus. 

The most celebrated of these languages is 
the Samskrida, or, as it is known in Europe, 
the Sanscrit, which is tho language of reli- 
|rion of all those nations, amongst whom the 
faith of Brahma has been adopted ; but though 
the language of religion, by which we mean 
the tongue in which the religious books of 
the Brahmanic sect were originally written 
and are still preserved, it has long since 
ceased to be a spoken language; indeed, 
history is silent as to any period when it was 
a langaage in common use amongst any of 
the various tribes of the Hindus ; its know- 
ledge, as far as reading and writing it went, 
baTing been entirely confined to the priests 
tit Brahma, or Brahmans, until within the 
last half century, when the British, having 
subjugated the whole of Hindustan, caused 
it to be openly taught in the colleges which 
they established for the instruction of their 
youth in the languages of the country. 
Though sufficiently difficult to acquire, prin- 
cipally on account of its prodigious richness 
in synonymes, it is no longer a sealed lan- 
gaage, its laws, structure, and vocabulary 
being sufficiently well known by means of 
nomerous elementary works, adapted to faci- 
litate its study. It has been considered by 
several famous philologists as the mother not 
only of all the languages of Asia, but of all 
others in the world. So wild and prepos- 
terous an idea, however, only sorves to prove 
that a devotion to philology, whose principal 
object should be the expansion of the mind 
by the various treasures of learning and wis- 
dom which it can unlock, sometimes only 
tends to its bewilderment, by causing it to 
embrace shadows for reality. The most that 
can be allowed, in reason, to the Sanscrit, is 
that it is the mother of a certain class or fa- 
mily of languages, for example, those spoken 
in Hindustan, wilii which most of the Euro- 
pean, whether of the Sclavonian, Gothic, or 
Celtic stock, have some connexion. True it 
is that in this case we know not how to dis- 
pose of the ancient Zend, the mother of the 
modem Persian, the language in which were 
written those writings generally attributed to 
Zerduscht, or Zoroaster, whose affinity to 
the said tongues is as easily established as 
that of the Sanscrit, and which, in respect to 
antiquity, may well dispute the palm with its 
Indian rival. Avoiding, however, the discus- 
sion of this point, we shall content ourselves 
with observing, that closely connected with 
the Sanscrit, if not derived from it, are the 
Bengali, the high Hindustani, or grand po- 
pular language of Hindustan, generally used 
by the learned in their intercourse and 
writings, the languages of Multan, Guzerat, 
and other provinces, without mentioning the 
nuzed dialect called Mongolian Hindustani, 
a eorrapt jargon of Persian, Turkish, Arabic, 
and Hindu words, first used by the Mongols, 
after the conquest, in their intercourse with 
the natives. Many of the principal languages 
(^Asia are totally unconnected with the San- 
15 



scrit, both in words and grammatical struc- 
ture ; these are mostly of the great Tartar 
family, at the head of which there is good 
reason for placing the Chinese and Tibetian. 

Bearing the same analogy to the Sanscrit 
tongue, as the Indian dialects specified above, 
we find the Rommany, or speech of the Roma, 
or Zincali, as they style themselves, known 
in England and Spain as Gypsies and Gita- 
nos. This speech, wherever it is spoken, is, 
in all principal points, one and the same, 
though more or less corrupted by foreign 
words, picked up in the various countries to 
which those who use it have penetrated. 
One remarkable feature must not be passed 
over without notice, namely, the very consi- 
derable Dumber of pure Sclavonic, or Rus- 
sian words, which are to be found imbedded 
within it, whether it be spoken in Spain or 
Germany, in England or Italy; from which 
circumstance we are led to the conclusian, 
that these people, in their way from the East, 
travelled in one large compact body, and that 
their route lay through the steppes of Rofr. 
sia, where they probably tarried for a consi- 
derable period, as nomade herdsmen, and 
where numbers of them are still to be found 
at the present day. Besides the many Sola- 
vonian words jn the Gypsy tongue, another 
curious feature attracts the attention of the 
philologist — an equal or still greater quantity 
of terms from the modem Greek ; indeed, we 
have full warranty for assuming that ^ one 
period the Gynsy nation, or at least the Spa- 
nish branch thereof, understood the Greek 
lan^age well, and that, besides their own 
Indian dialect, they occasionally used it in 
Spain for considerably upwards of a century 
subsequent to their arrival, as amongst them 
there wer§ individuals to whom it was intel- 
ligible so late as the yota 1540. 

Where this knowledge was obtained it is 
difficult to say, perhaps in Bulgaria; that 
they did understand the Romaic in 1540, we 
gather from a veiy remarkable work called 
"El Estudioso Cortesano,'* written by Lo- 
renzo Palmir^no; this learned and highly 
extraordinary individual was by birth a Va- 
lencian, and died, we believe, about 1580; 
he was professor at various universities — of 
rhetoric at Valencia, of Greek at Zaragossa^ 
where he gave lectures, in which he explained 
the verses of Homer ; he was a proficient in 
Greek, ancient and modern, and it should be 
observed that, in the passage which we are 
about to cite, he means himself by the learned 
individual who held conversation with the 
Gitanos. El Estudioso Cortes4no was re- 
printed at Alcala in 1587, from which edition 
we now copy. 

" Who are the Gitanos ? I answer ; these 
vile people first began to show themselves in 
Germany, in the year 1417, where they call 
them Tartars or Gentiles ; in Italy they are 
termed Ciani. They pretend that they came 
from Lower Egypt, and that they wander 
about as a penance, and to prove this they 
show letters from the king of Poland. They 
lie, however, for they do tvot. U^"^ \.\i&\\^<2iii'l 
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penitents, but of dogs and thieves. A learned 1 
person, in the year 1540, prevailed ^tith! 
them, by dint of much persuasion, to show ! 
him the king's letter, and he gathered from | 
it that the time of their penance was already ! 
expired ; he spoke to them in the Egyptian | 
tongue ; they said, however, that as it was a i 
long time since their departure from Egypt, j 
they did not understand it; he then spoke to 
tliem in the vulgar Greek, such as is used at 
present in the Morea and Archipelago; some 
understood it% others did not ; so that as all did 
not understand it, we may conclude that the 
language which they use is a feigned one,* got 
' up bythieves for the purpose of concealing their 
robberies, like the jargon of blind beggars." 

Still more abundant, however, than the 
mixture of Greek, still more abundant than 
the mixture of Sclavonian, is the alloy in the 
Gypsy language wherever spoken, of modern 
Persian words, which circumstance will com- 
pel us to offer a few remarks on the share 
which the Persian has had in the formation 
of the dialects of India, as at present spoken. 

The modern Persian, as has been already 
observed, is a daughter of the ancient Zend, 
and, as such, is entitled to claim affinity 
with the Sanscrit, and its dialects. With 
this language none in the world would be 
able to vie in simplicity and beauty, had not 
the Persians, in adopting the religion of Ma- 
homet, unfortunately introduced into their 
speech an infinity of words of the riide coarse 
language used by the barbaric Arab tribes, 
the immediate followers of the warlike Pro- 
phet. With the rise of Islam the modern 
Persian was doomed to be carried into India. 
This country, from the time of Alexander, 
had enjoyed repose from external ajggression, 
had been ruled by its native princfts, and 
been permitted by Providence to exercise, 
without control or reproof, the degrading 
superstitions, and the unnatural and bloody 
rites of a religion, at the formation of which 
the fiends of cruelty and lust seem to have 
presided ; but reckoning was now about to be 
demanded of the accursed ministers of this 
system for the pain, tofture, and misery, 
which they had been instrumental in inflict- 
ing on their countrymen for the gratification 
of their avarice, filthy passions, and pride ; 
the new Mahometans were at hand — Arab, 
Persian, and Afghan, with the glittering 
scimitar upraised, full of zeal for the glory 
and adoration of the one high God, and the 
relentless persecutors of the idol-worshippers. 
Already, in the 426th year of the Hageira, 
we read of the destruction of the great 
Batkhan, or image-house of Sumnaut, by the 
armies of the far-conquering Mahmoud, when 
the dissevered heads of the Brahmans rolled 
down the steps of the ^gantic and Babel- 
like temple of the great image — 

•Avery unfair inference; that some of the Gypsies 

djd not understand the author when he spolte Romaic, 

wm» no proof that their own priTate lanj^uage waa a 

feigned one, invented for thievish purposes. 



It is not our intention to follow the conqoests 
of the Mahometans from the days of Walid 
and Mahmoud to those of Timour and N&. 
dir ; sufficient to observe, that the greatest 
part of India was subdued, new monarchies 
established, and the old religion, though far 
too powerful and widely spread to be extir- 
pated, to a considerable extent abashed and 
humbled before the bright rising sun of 
Islam. The Persian language, which the 
conquerors* of whatever denomination intro- 
duced with them to Hindustan, and which 
their descendants at the present day stiU re- 
tain, though not lords of the ascendant, 
speedily became widely extended in these 
regions, where it had previously been un- 
known. As the language of the court, it was 
of course studied and acquired by all those 
natives whose wealth, rank, and influence 
necessarily brought them into connexion 
with the ruling powers, and as the language 
of the camp, it was carried into every part of 
the country where the duties of the eoldieiT 
sooner or later conducted them ; the result 
of which relations between the conqueron 
and conquered, was the adoption into the 
popular dialects of India of an infinity of 
modern Persian words, not merely tboee of 
science, such as it exists in the East, and of 
luxury and refinement, but even those wfaick 
serve to express many of the most common 
objects, necessities, and ideas, so that at the 
present day a knowledge of the Persian m 
essential for the thorough understandinff of 
the principal dialects of Hindustan, on wmch 
account, as well as for the assistance which 
it affords in communication with the Maho- 
metans, it is cultivated with peculiar care by 
the present possessors of the land. 

No surprise, therefore, can be entertailiedv 
that the speech of the Gitanos in general* 
who, in all probability departed froln Hindoa- 
tan long subsequent to the first Mahometan 
invasions, abounds, like other Indian dialecta* 
with words either purely Persian, or sli^fhtly 
modified to accommodate them to the genioB 
of the language. Whether the Rommany 
originally constituted part of the natives of 
Multan or Guzerat, and .abandoned their na- 
tive land to escape from the torch and swbrd 
of Tamerlane and his Mongols, as Grelimaa 
and others have supposed, or whether, as is 
much more probable, they were a thievish 
caste, like some others still to be found in 
Hindustan, who fled westward, either from 
the vengeance of justice, or in pursuit of 
plunder, their speaking Persian is alike eatia- 
factorily accounted for. With the view of 
exhibiting how closely their language is con- 
nected with the Sanscrit and Persiaot we 
subjoin the first ten numerals in the three 
tongues, those of the Gypsy according to the 

* Of all these, the most terrible, nnd wbOM away eiH 
dured for the longest period, were the MoniEoliL as they 
were called : few, however, of his oriffinal Mnngollao 
warriors followed Timour in the invasion of [ndia. His 
armies latterly appear to have consisted chiefly of Turco- 
mans and Persians. It was to obtain popularity amonivt 
these soldiery that he abandoned the old religion of the 
jtteppes, a kind of feUsh, or 3urcer)r, ai|il becawe a JAmt 
bowetan* 
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Himgarian di&lect, u quoted in the MitLri. 
tkUB of Adelung, vol. i. pa^ 240. 



Jek 



Ek 
Du 



a Trin Be Treyn 

4 Schtar Cbehu TscIiBlvar 

5 pBRBcfa Panach Panucha 

6 Tecbov SchsBcfae Bchuda 

7 Efla Heft Sapte 
I- 8 Ochto Heacbt Aschta 
' a Enija Nu Hava 
I.' 10 DoBch De Daseha 

I II waaid be easy ibr us to adduce a thou- 

und instances, as striking as the above, ol' 

tht affinity of the Gypay toague to the Fer- 

> ttui Sanscrit aod tiie ladiao diiJecta, but vc 

' tare not epnce for farther observation on n 

jniot which long- since haa been aufficienily 

diKUsaed by others endowed with ablar pens 

Ifan aur own ; but haviag made these pre- 

Wnary remarks, which we deemed neces. 

Miy for the elucidation of the subject, we now 

f htUa to epeak of the Gitaoo language as 

■cd in Spa>n, and to determine, by its eci- 

dnice, (&nd we again repeat, that the laii- 

|Baga is the only criterioo by which the quee. 

r Bon eta be determined,) how tar the Gitanos 

^ if Spain are entitled to claim connexion wiih 

, Ihe tribes, who, under the names of Zie:a.iii, 

Ac., are to be found in varioua parte ofEu- 

' fSpe, following, in general, a life of wandtr- 

' iiff idTenture, and practising the same kind 

of thieviah arts which enable those io Spain 



Bity. 
The Gitai 



< of Spain, aa already stated, 



Ikl OlUnos «i 
Bi the BohoE 

tt niruURdiHt 

oliEinbauIrlbutMttaLhrai All IbM WB ilmll Hn 

IUm OfiMlM, fcc,,l irrtnii Ai^UvBi from Uw bckl < 
Alia by U» ueiipu oT TtitUT, It ibD beglnnliK of ih 
tltwnUi unUT*, wblJU lbs GlUnn, dsucndsd nnn il' 
Ank KT Memmt tilka. amt Ittm tbe coau of Afria i 
•Nf ■«» u tl* bCflnnliE of Uw sl^ih," 

' iflkafllMaM wblcli ilisltlucutEaniQilbeEBimMci 
••irtlaB. In Iha IbHowlon ■amaury mDiinsri " Ai lo it 
|Mkidar>r(an irhkta tlMy dh, in j In vMiliiiIon whlc 



h| which oM «ily eininiits twam nii undtsnunillii t uf 
Mr mylnwwtvdu.-ioibeGiUBiH irBio exa 



Jcenllir ton(ii»-nir, uiundiy, Iwd UierHnH eddui 

haluitwanryutTiiniBiviHianavtu, hy pmvlnj, flra 
■kal Iba; apnlle the nins [mngaBia u Ihe Cynalei, Ac 



known to apeak Klavguan or jai^n amongst 

themselves, which the other natives of Spain 
lo not understBod ; of course, then, aup- 
pofing them to be of Morisco origin, the 
words of this tongue or jajwon, which are 
not Spanish, are the relics of the Arubic or 
Moorish Tongue once spoken in Spain, which 
they have inherited from their Moorish ait- 
cestors. Now it is well known, that the 
Moorish of Spain waa the same tongue aa 
that spoken at present by the Moois of Bar- 
bary, from which country Spain was invaded 
by the Arabs, and lo which they agun retired 
when unable to maintain thelrgroimd against 
the armies of the Christians. Wewill there- 
fore collate the numerals of the Spanish Gi- 
tiino with those of the Mooriah tongue, pre- 
ceding both with those of the Hungarian 
Gypsy, of which we have already made use, 
for the purpose of making clear the affinity 
of that Unmjage to the Sanscrit and Persian. 
By this collation we shall at once perceive 
whether the Gitano of Spain bears most rs- 
semblnnce to the Ar^ic, or the Sommany 
of other lands. 
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■e 


Hoorlih 

Anhic. 


Jek 


Yeqoe 


Wabu« 


Dui 


Dui 


Snain 


Trin 


Trin 


Rlatza 


SchUr 


EsUr 


Arba 


Pansch 


Panache 


Khamaa 


Tschov 


Job. Zoi. 


Seta 


Efta 


HetU 


Seb^a 


Ochto 


Otor 


Sminfa 



10 

We believe the above specinten's wi]l go 
very tar to change the opinion of those who 
have imbibed the idea that the Gitanos of 
Spain are tlie descendants of Moors, and are 
of an origin difierent from that of the wan- 
dering tribes of Bommany in other parte of 
the world, the specimene of the two dialects 
of the Gypsy, oa far as they go, being so 
strikingly similar, as to leave no doubt oC 
their original identity, whilst, on the con- 
trary, with the Mooristi, neither the one nor 
the other exhibit the slightest point of simi- 
larity or connexion. But with these speci- 
mens we eliall not content ourselves, but pro- 
ceed to give the names of the most common 
things and objects in the Hungarian and Bp^ 
nieh Gitana, collaterally, with their equiva- 
lents in the Mooriah Arabic; from which it 
will appear that whilst the former are one 
and the same language, they are in eveiy re. 
speot at variance with the latter. When we 
coneiderthat [he Persian has adopted so many 
words and phrases from the Arabic, wo are at 
lirst disposed to wonder that a considerable 
portion of these words are not to be disco- 
vered in every dialect of the Oypay tongue, 
since the Persian has lent it so much of Its 
vocabulary. Yet such !• by no means the 
ih«t iher came not fhiin ttin t«n of Nnnhem AOiei, 
the henit ot Aale, Ihiee wordi oT tlH fbui being pun 
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case, as it is very uDcommoiiy in any one of 
these dialects, to discover words derived from 
the Arabic. Perhaps, however, the follow- 
lowing consideration will help to solve this 
point. I'he 6it4no8, even before they left 
India, were probably much the same rude, 
thievish, and ignorant people, as they are at 
the present day. Now the words adopted 
by the Persian from the Arabic, and which it 
subsequently introduced into the dialects Oi 
India, are sounds representing objects and 
ideas with which such a people as the Git4nos 
could necessarily be but scantily acquainted, 
a people whose circle of ideas only embraces 
physical objects, and who never communed 
with their own minds, nor exerted them, but, 
in devising low and vulgar schemes of pillage 
and deceit Whatever is visible and common 
is seldom or never represented by the Per- 
sians, even in their hooks, by the help of 
Arabic words : the sun and stars, the sea and 
river, the earth, its trees, its fruits, its flowers, 
and all that it produces and supports, ai'e 
seldom named by them by other terms than 
• those which their own language is capable 
of affording; but in expressing the abstract 
thoughts of their minds, and they are a peo- 
pie who think much and well, they borrow 
largely from the language of their religion — 
the Arabic. We therefore, perhaps, ought 
not to be surprised, that in the scanty phra- 
seology of the Gitanos, amongst so much 
Persian, we find so little that is Arabic ; had 
their pursuits been less vile, their desires less 
animal, and their thoughts less Qircumscribed, 
it would probably have been otherwise ; but 
from time immemorial they have shown them- 
selves a nation of petty thieves, horse traf- 
fickers and the like, without a thought of the 
morrow, being content to provide against the 
evil of the passing day. 

The following is a comparison of words in 
the three languages. 





Hungarian 


Spanish 
GiUno. 


Moorish 




Gypsy. 


Arabic. 


Bone 


Cokalofl 


Cocal 


Adom 


City 


Forjus 


Foros 


Beled 


Day 


Dives 


Chibes 


Youm 


Drink (to) 


Piava 


Piyar 


Yeschrab 


Ear 


Kan 


Can 


Oothin 


Eye 


Jakh 


Aquia 


Ein 


Feather 


Por 


Porumia 


Risch 


Fkn 


Vag 


Yaque 


Afia 


Fish 


Maczo 


Macho 


Hutz 


Foot 


Pir 


Piro, pindro Rjil 


Gold 


Sonkai 


Sonacai 


Dahab 


Great 


Bare 


Baro 


Quibir 


Hair 


Bala 


Bal 


Schar 


He, pron. 
Head 


Wow 


O 


Hu 


Tschero 


Jero 


Ras 


House 


Ker 


Quer 


Dar 


Husband 


Rom 


Ron 


Zooje 


Lightning 


Molniia 
Ctmaba 


Maluno 


Brak 


Love (to) 


Camelar 


Yehib 


Man 


ManOBch 


Manu 


Rajil 


Milk 


Tad 


Chuti 


He lb 


Mountain 


Bar 


Bur 


DjibU 


Mouth 


Mui 


Mui 


Fum 



Name 


Nao 


Nao 


Night 


Rat 


Rachi 


Nose 


Nakh 


Naqui 


Old 


Pure 


Puro 


Red 


Ja\ 


Lalo 


Salt 


Jjon 


Lon 


Sing 


Gjuwawa 


Gilyabar 


Sun 


Cam 


Can 


Thief 


Tschor 


Chore 


Thou 


Tu 


Tucue 


Tongue 


Tschib 


Chipe 


Tooth 


Dant 


Daui 


Tree 


Karscht 


Caste 


Water 


Paoi 


Pani' 


Wind 


Barbar 


Barban 



Hangarian * Spanish Moorish 

Gypsy. Gittoo. Arabic 

Ism 

Lila 

Mungiiar 

Shaive 

Hamr 

Mela 

Tganni 

Schema 

Haram 

Antsi 

Lsan 

Sinn 

Schizara 

Ma 

Ruhk 

We shall offer no farther observations re- 
specting the affinity of the Spanish Gitano to 
the other dialects, as we conceive we have 
already afforded sufficient proof of its origi- 
nal identity with them, and conseqaeptly 
shaken to the ground the absurd opinion that 
the Gitanos of Spain are the descendants of 
the Arabs and Moriscos. We shall now con- 
clude with a few remarks on the present state 
of the Gitano language in Spain, where, per- 
haps, within the course of a few years, it will 
have perished, without leaving a veslise of 
its having once existed ; and where, petnaps, 
the singular people who speak it are likewise 
doomed to disappear, becoming sooner or 
later engulfed and absorbed in the great body 
of the nation, amongst whom they have so 
long existed a separate and peculiar class. 

Though the words or a part of the words 
of the original tongue still remain, preserved 
by memory amongst the Gitanos, its gram- 
matical peculiarities have disappeared, the 
entire language having been modified and 
subjected to the rules of Spanish grammar, 
with which it now coincides in Syntax, in 
the conjugation of verbs, and in the declen- 
sion of its nouns. Were it possible or ne- 
cessary to collect all the relics of this speech, 
they would probably amount to four or five 
thousand words; but to effect such an achieve- 
ment, it would be necessary to hold close and 
long intercourse with almost every Gitano in 
Spain, and to extract from them, by various 
means, the information which they might be 
individually capable of affording ; for it is ne- 
cessary to state here, that though such an 
amount of words may still exist amongst the 
Gitanos in general, no single individual of 
their sect is in possession of one third part 
thereof, and indeed we may add, those of no 
single city or province of Spain ; neverthe- 
less all are in possession, more or lees, of the 
language, so that, though of different pro- 
vinces, they are enabled to understand each 
other tolerably well, when discoursing in this 
their characteristic speech. Those who tra- 
vel most are of course best versed in it, as, 
independent of the words of their own vil- 
lage or town, they acquire others by inter- 
mingling with their race in various places. 
Perhaps there is no part of Spain wnere it 
is spoken better than in Madrid, which is 
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easily accounted for by the ftct, that Madrid, 
as the capital, has always been the point of 
union of the Gitinos, from all those provinces 
of Spain where they are to be found. It is. 
least of all preserved in Seville, notwith- 
standing that the Gitano population iff very 
considerable, consisting, however, almost en- 
tirely of natives of the plaee. As may well 
be supposed, it is in all places best preserved 
amongst the old people, especially the^ fe- 
U males, their children being comparatively ig- 
norant of it, as perhaps they themselves are 
in comparison with their own parents, which 
naturally leads us to the concnision that the 
Gitano language of Spain is at the last stage 
of its existence, an idea which has been our 
main instigator to the present attempt to col- 
lect its scanty remains, and by the assistance 
of the press; ^scue it.in some degree from 
destruction. It will not be amiss to state 
hero, that it is only by listening attentively 
to &e speech of 'th6 Gitanos, whilst dis- 
coorsing amongst themselves, that an ac- 
qoiuntance with their dialect can be formed, 
and by seizing upon all unknown words as 
thef fiill in succession from their lips. No- 
thing can be more useless and hopeless than 
the attempt to obtain possession of their vo- 
cabulary by inquiring of them how partictilar 



objects and ideatfvt styled in the same, for 
with the exception of the names of the most 
common things, they are totally incapable, 
as a Spanish writer has observed, of yielding 
the required information, owing to their great 
ignorance, the shortness of their memories, 
or rather the state of bewilderment to which 
their minds are brought by any question 
which tends to bring their reasoning facul- 
ties into action, though not unfrequently the 
vei]r words which have been in vain required, 
of them, will, a minute subsequently, proceed 
inadvertently from their mouths. 

We now take leave of their language. 
When wishing to praise the proficiency of 
any individual in their tongue, they are in 
the habit of saying, <* He understands the 
seven jargons." In the Gospel which we 
have printed in this language, and in the dic- 
tionary which we have compiled, we have 
endeavoured, to the utmost of our ability, to 
deserve that compliment ; and at all times it 
will afibrd us sincere and heartfelt pleasure 
to be informed that any Gitano, capable of 
appreciating the said little works, has ob- 
served, whikt reading them or hearing them 
read : It is clear tht^t the writer of these 
books understood 

The Seysit Jaboons* 
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ROBBER LMGUAGE: 



OB, AS IT IS CALLED IN SPAIN, GERMANJA* 
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*' So I went with them to a music booth, where they ihade me almost drunk with. gin, and began to 
Flash Language^ which I did not then under8tand."-^Narrative of the exploits of Henry Simmfl, e: 
Tyburn, ]746. 

" Hablaronse.Jos dos en Grermaoia^ de lo qual resultd danne un abra(o, y ofrecerseme."— CIuktbdo. Vida del 
gran TacaSo. - ' 



talk their 
executed at 



Having in the preceding article endea- 
voured to afford all necessaf-y information 
concerning the Rommany, or language used 
by the Gypsies amongst themselves, we now 
propose to turn our attention to a subject of 
no less interest, but which has hitherto never 
been treated in a manneir calculated to lead 
to any satisfactory result or conclusion ; on 
the contrary, though philosophic minds have 
been engaged in its consideration, and learned 
pens have not disdained to occupy themselves 
with its details, it still remains a singular 
proof of the errors into which the most acute 
and laborious writers are apt to fall, when they 
< take upon themselves the task of writing on 
matters which cannot be studied in the clo- 
set, and on which no information can be re- 
ceived by mixing in the society of the wise, 
the lettered, and the respectable, but which 
roast be investigated in the fields, and on the 
borders of the highways, in prisons, and 
amongst the dregs of society. Had the lat- 
ter system been pursued in the matter now 
before us, much clearer, more rational, and 
more just ideas would long since have been 
entertained respecting the Germania, or lan- 
guage of thieves. 

In most countries of Europe there exists, 
amongst those who obtain their existence by 
the breach of the law, and by preying upon 
the fruits of the labours of the quiet and or- 
derly portion of society, a particular jargon 
or dialect, in which the former discuss their 
schemes and plans of plunder, without being 
in general understood by those to whom they 
are obnoxious. The name of this jargon va- 
ries with tl»e country in which it is spoken. 
In Spain it is called " G6rmania ;'* in France, 
"Arffot;** in Germany, »* Rothwelsch," or 
red Italian; in Italy, "Gergo;** whilst in 
England it is known by many names, for 
example " <Jant, slang, thieves' Latin," &c. 
The most remarkable circumstance connect- 
ed with the history of this jargon is, that in 
all the countries in which it is spoken, it has 
invariably, by the authors who have treated 
214 



af it, and who are numerous, been confounded 
with the Gypsy language, and asserted to be 
the speech of tnose wandefers who have so 
long infested Europe under.Ahe name of Gi- 
tanos, &c. . How far this belief is founded in 
justice we shall now endeavour to show, with 
the premise that whatever we advaiice is de- 
rived, not from the assertions or opinions of 
others, but from our own observation; the 
point in question being one which no person 
is capable of solving, save him who i^as mixed 
with Gitanos [and thieves, not with the for- 
mer merely or the latter, but with both. 

We have already stated what is the Rom- 
many or language of the Gypsies. We have 
proved lihat when properly spoken it is to all 
intents and purposes entitled to the appella- 
tion of a language, and that wherever it ex- 
ists it is virtually the same. That its origin 
is illustrious, it being a daughter of the San- 
scrit, and in consequence in close connexion 
with some of the most celebrated languages 
of the East, although it at present is only 
used by the most unfortunate and degraded 
of beings, wanderers without home and al- 
most without country, as wherever they are 
found they are considered in the light of fo- 
reigners and interlopers. We shall now 
state what the language of thieves is, as it is 
generally spoken in Europe ; after which we 
shall proceed to analyze it according te the 
various countries in which it is used. 

The dialect used for their own peculiar 
purposes amongst thieves, is by no means 
entitled to the appellation of a language, but 
in every sense to that of a jargon or gibber- 
ish, it being for the most part -composed of 
words of the native language of those who 
use it, according to the particular country, 
though invariably in a meaning differing more 
or less from the usual and received one, and 
for the most part in a metaphorical sense. 
Metaphor and allegory, indeed, seem to form 
the nucleus of this speech, notwithstanding; 
that other elements are to be distinguished ; 
for it is certain that in every country where 
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it is spoken, it contains many words differing 
from the language of that country, and which 
nay either be traced to foreign tongues, or 
are of an origin at which, in many instances, 
it is impossible to arrive. That which is 
most calciilated to strike the philosophic 
mind when considering this dialect, is doubt- 
less the fact of its being formed every where 
vpon the same principle — that of metaphor, 
in which point all the branches agree, though 
in others they differ as much from each other 
as the languages on which they are founded; 
for example, as the English and German, 
from the Spanish and ItaBan. This circum- 
stance naturally leads to tht' conclusion that 
the robber language has not arisen fortui- 
tously in the various countries where it is at 
present spoken, but that its origin is one and 
the same, it being probably invented by the 
outlaws of one particular country; by indivi- 
duals of which it was, in course of time, car- 
ried to others, where its principles, if not its 
words, were adopted ; for upon no other sup- 
position can we account for its general me- 
taphorical character in regions various and 
distant. It is, of course, impossible to state 
with certainty the country in which this jar- 
gon first arose, yet there is cogent reason for 
supposing that it may have been Italy. The 
Germans call it Rothwelsch, which signifies 
''Red Italian," a name which appears to 
point out Italy as its birth-place ; and which, 
though by no means of sufficient importance 
to determine the question, is strongly cor- 
roborative of the supposition, when coupled 
with the following fact. We have already 
intimated, that wherever it is spoken, this 
speech, though composed for the most part 
of words of the language of the particular 
country, applied in a metaphorical sense, ex- 
hibits a conside;rable sprinkling of fbreign 
words ; now of these words no slight number 
are Italian or bastard Latin, whether in Gerr 
many, whether in Spain, or in other counr 
tries more or less remote from Italy. When 
we consider the ignorance of thieves, in ge- 
neral, their total want of education, the slight 
knowledge which they possei^s even of their 
mother tongue^ it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that in any country they were ever ca- 
pable of having recourse to foreign languages, 
for the purpose of enriching any peculiar vo- 
cabulary or phraseology which they might 
deem convenient to use among themselves ; 
nevertheless, by associating with foreign 
thieves, either exiled fi*om their native coun- 
try for their crimes, or from a hope of reap- 
ing a rich harvest of plunder in other lands, 
it would be easy for them to adopt a consi- 
derable number of words belonging to the 
languages used by their foreign associates, 
from whom at the same time they derived an 
increase of knowledge in thievish arts of 
every description. At the commencement 
of the fifteenth century no nation in Europe 
was at all calculated to vie with the Italian 
in arts of any kind, whether those whose 
tendency was the benefit or improvement of 
society, or those the practice of which serves 



to injure and undermine it. The artists and 
artisans of Italy were to be found in all the 
countries of Europe, from Madrid to Mos- 
cow, and 60 were its chariatans, its jug- 
glers, and multitudes of its children, who 
lived by fraud and cunning. Therefore, when 
a comprehensive view of the subject is taken, 
there appears to be little improbability in 
supposing, that not only were the Italians 
the originators of the metaphorical robber 
jargon, which has been termed "Red Ita- 
lian," but that they were mainly instrumen- 
tal in causing it to be adopted by the thievish 
race in the less civilized countries of Europe. 
It is here, however, necessary to state, 
that in the robber jargon of Europe, elements 
of another language are to be discovered, 
and perhaps in greater number than the Ita- 
lian words. The language which we allude 
to is the Rommany; this language has been, 
in general, confounded with the vocabulary 
used among thieves, which, however, is a 
gross error, so gross, indeed, that it is almost 
impossible to conceive the manner in which 
it originated. The speech of the Gypsies 
being a genuine language of oriental origin, 
and the former little more than a phraseology 
of convenience, founded upon particular Eu- 
ropean tongues. It will be sufficient here to 
remark, that the Gypsies do not understand 
the jargon of the thieves, whilst the latter, 
with perhaps a few exceptions, are ignorant 
of the language of the former. Certain 
words, however, of the Rommany have found 
admission into the said jargon, which may 
be accounted for by the supposition that the 
Gypsies, being themselves by birth, educa- 
tion, and profession, thieves of the first 
water, have, on various occasions, formed 
alliances with the outlaws of the various 
countries in which they are at present to be 
found, which association may have producea ' 
the result above alluded to ; but it will be w 
well here to state, that in no country of JBu- 
rope have the Gypsies forsaken or forgotten 
their native tongue, and in its stead adopted 
the " Germania," «* Red Italian," or robber 
jargon, notwithstanding that they preserve 
their native language m a state of more or 
less purity. We are induced to make this 
statement from an assertion of the celebrated 
Lorenzo Hervas, who, in the 3d vol. of his 
" Catalogo de las tenguas,*' trat. 3. cap. vi, 
p. 811, expresses himself to the following 
effect: " The proper language of the Gitanos, 
neither is nor can be found amongst those 
who scattered themselves through the western 
kingdoms of Europe, but only amongst those 
who remained in the eastern, where they are 
still to be found. The former were notably 
divided and disunited, receiving into their 
body a great number of European outlaws, 
on which account the language in question 
was easily adulterated and soon perished. 
In Spain, and also in Italy, the Git&nos have 
totally forgotten and lost their native Ian- 
S^^S^f yet still wishing to converse with 
each other in a language unknown to the 
Spaniards and lla\\axi«^ xVi^'j \iv)% *y»\^\^.^\ 
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some words, and have tranisfonned many 
others by changiiig the signifioation which 
properly belongs to them in Spanish and 
Italian." In pfoof of which assertion he 
then exhibits a small number of the words 
of the *< Red Italian,'* or allegorical tongue 
of the thieves t)f Italy. 

It is much to be lamented that a man like 
Hervas, so learned, of such acknowledged, 
and upon the whole well-earned celebrity^ 
.should have helped to propagate three such 
flagrant errors as are contained in the passage 
above quoted. 1st. That the Gypsy language, 
within a very short period after the arrival of 
those who spoke it in the western kingdoms 
of Europe, became corriipted, and perished 
by the admission of outlaws into the Gypsy 
fraternity. 2dly. That the Gypsies, in or- 
der to supply the loss of their native tongue, 
invented some words, and modified others, 
from the Spanish and Italian, ddly. That 
the Gypsies of the present day in Spain and 
Italy speak the allegorical robber dialect. 
Concerning the first assertion, namely, that 
the Gypsies of the west lost their language 
shortly after their arrival, by mixing with the 
outlaws of those parts, we believe that its 
erroneous ness will be sufficiently established 
by the publication of the present volume, 
which contains a dictionary of the Spanish 
Gitano, which we have proved to be the same 
language in most points as that spoken by 
the eastern tribes. 

There can be no doubt that the Gypsies 
have at various times formed alliances with 
the robbers of particular countries, but that 
they ever received them in considerable num- 
bers into their fraternity, as Hervas has stated, 
so as to become confounded with them, the 
evidence of our eye-sight precludes the pos- 
sibility of believing. If such were the fact, 
why do the Italian and Spanish Gypsies of 
the present day still present themselves as a 
distinct race, difiering from the other inhabi- 
tants of the west of Europe in feature, co- 
lour, and constitution? Why are they in 
whatever situation and under whatever cir- 
cumstances, to be distinguished, like Jews, 
from the other children df the Creator ? But 
the question involves an absurdity; and it is 
scarcely necessary to statq'that the Gypsies 
of Spain and Italy have kept themselves as 
much apart, or at least have as little mingled 
their blood with the Spaniards and Italians 
as their brethren in Hungaria. and Transyl- 
vania with the inhabitants of those countries, 
on which account they still strikingly resem- 
ble them in manners, customs and appear- 
ance. The roost extraordinary assertion of 
Hervas is perhaps his second, namely, that 
the Gypsies have invented particular words 
to supply the place of others which they 
had lost. The absurdity of this supposition 
nearly induoes us to believe that Hervas, 
who has written^o much and so laboriously 
on language, was totally ignorant of the phi- 
losophy of his subject. There can be no 
doubt, as we have before admitted, that in 
.the robber jargoiu whether spoken in Spain, 



Italy, or England, there are many words at 
whose etymolo^ it is very difficult to arrive; 
yet such a fact is no excuse for the adoptioa 
of the opinion that these words are of pure 
invention. A knowledge of the Rommany 
proves satisfactorily that many have been 
borrowed from that language, whilst muy 
others may be traced to foreign toDgues, es- 
pecially the Latin and Italian* Perhaps one 
of the strongest grounds for concluding that 
the origin of language was divlhe* is the &ct 
that po instance can be adduced of the inven- 
tion, we will not say of a langua^, but even 
of a single word thi^t is in use in society qf 
any kind. Although new dialects are con- 
tinually being formed, it is only by a system 
of modification, by which roots almost coeval 
with time itself are continually being repro- 
duced under a fresh appearance, and under 
new circumstaiices. The third assertion of 
Hervas as to the Gitanos speaking the alle- 
gorical language of which he exhibits speci- 
mens, is entitled to about 6qual credence as 
the two former. The truth is, that the entire 
•store of erudition of the learned Jesuit, and 
he doubtless was leamed to a remarkable de- 
gree, was derived Iroih booicsy either printed 
or manuscript. He Was awaie, from the then 
recent publication of GrSUliian, tlmt the Gyp- 
sies of Uerme^ny and Hnngaria spoke amongst 
themselves a language differing from the rest 
of the European ones, specimens of which 
he compared with various vocabularies, which 
have long been in existence, of the robber 
jargon of Spain and Italy; which iargon, by 
some unaccountabhe fatuity, has been con- 
sidered as belonging to the Gitanos, but he 
never gave himself the trouble to verify whe- 
ther this jargon was intellig[ible to the Gyp- 
sies of the respective countries; had he done 
so, he would have found it about the same 
degree as unintelligiUe to them, as the words 
in the vocabulary of Grellman would have 
proved if quoted to thieves. With respect 
to the Gitanos of Spain, it will be safficiest 
to observe that they speak the language!^ 
the present volume, whilst the Gitanos of 
Italy, who are genendljr to be found ezistiiif 
in a half savage state in the various minei 
castles, relics of the feudal times, with wbidi 
Italy abounds, speak a dialect very skniiK', 
and about as much corrupted. There are^ 
however, to be continually found in Italy 
roving bands of Rommany, not natives of the 
country, who make triennial excursiooB from 
Moldavia and Hungaria to France and Italyr 
for the purpose of plunder ; and who, if they 
escape the hand of justice, return at the ez» 
piration of that period to their native regmor 
with the booty they have amassed by the 
practice of those thievish arts, perhaps at 
one period peculiar to their race, but at prei-^ 
sent, for the most part, known and practised 
by thieves in general. These bands, how* 
ever, speak the pure Gypsy language, with 
all its grammatical peculiarities. It is evi- 
dent, however, that amongst neither of these 
classes had Hervas pushed his researches, 
which, had he done, it is probable that his 
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iBveBtigations would have resalted in a work 
sf a far different character from the confused, 
unsatisfactoiy* and incorrect details of whidh 
is formed his essay on the language of the 
Gypsies, 

Having said thus much concerning the rob- 
ber language in general, we shall now pro- 
ceed to ofier some specimens of it, in order 
that our readers may be better able to under- 
stand its principles. We shall commence 
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log varioof conjectures respecting its origin; 
its sound, coupled with its signification, af- 
fording sufficient evidence t^t it is but a 
corruption of Ronunany, which properly de- 
notes the speech of the Roma or Gitanos. 
The thieves who from time to time associ- 
ated with this wandering people, and ac- 
quired more or less of their language, doubt- 
less adopted this term amongst others, and, 
after modifying it, applied it to the peculiar 



with the Italian dialect, which there is rea- phraseology which, in the course of time, he- 



eon for supposing to be the prototype of the 
rest. For this purpose we avail ourselves of 
some of the words adduced by Hervas, as 
specimens of the language of the Gitanos of 
Italy. " I place them," ne observes, ♦* with 
the signification which the greater number 
propei^y have in Italian." 





Robber jargon 


Proper signification 




of Italy. 


of the words. 


Ann 


^Ale 

/ Barbacane 


Wings 
Barbican 


BeUy 
Denl 


Fafriaaa 
RaBaino 


Pheasant 
Perhaps Rab- 




• 


bin, which. 




. » 


in Hebrew, 




r 


is Master 


Earth 


Calco^L. 


Street, road 


Eye 


Balco^ : 


Balcony * 


Father 


Grimo 


Old, wrinkled 


Fire 


Presto 


Quick 


God 


Anticrotto 


Probably An- 




• 


tichrist 


Hair 


Prusa* 






CElmo 


Helmet 


Head 


< Boreljat 
C Chiurlat 




Heart 


Salsa 


Sauce 


Man 


Osm. 


From the Ita- 



Moon 

Nose 
fihni 



I Danosa 



lian uomo, 

which is man 

MocoloflodiSant' Wick of the 

Alto firmament 

Brunamatema Mother-btown 
Gaihbaro Crab 

Rufl^ di Sant' Jted one of the 
Alto firmament 

r- ^^^ 5 Serpentina Serpent-fike 

Tongue ^ n«no«,. Hurtful 

Fishing-net 
Top, bud 

The Germania of Spain may be said to di- 
vide itself into two dialects, the ancient and 
modern. Of the former there exists a voca- 
bulary, published first by Juan Hidalgo, in the 
year 1609, at Barcelona, and reprinted in 
Madrid, 1773. Before noticing this work, it 
will perhaps be advisable to endeavour to as- 
certain the true etymology of the word Ger- 
mania, which signifies the slang vocabulary, 
or robber language of Spain. We have no 
intention to emoarrass our readers by offer- 

• Possibly from the Bussian Boloss, which has the 
■ame sign ification . 

i Basque, Burua. 
Sanscrit, Schira. 
These two words, which Hervas supposes to be Ita- 
lian used in an improper sense, are probably of quite ano- 
ther oricin. Len, in Git&no signifies " river," whilst vadi 
la RuBuan is equivalent to water. 

16 



came prevalent amongst them. The diction- 
ary of Hidalgo is appended to six ballads, or 
romances, by the same author, written in the 
Grermanian dialect, in which he describes the 
robber life at Seville at the period in which 
he lived. All of these romances possess their 
peculiar merit, and will doubtless always be 
considered valuable, and be read, as faithful 
pictures of scenes and habits which now no 
longer exist. In the prologue, the author 
states that his principal motive for publish, 
ing a work written in so strange a language 
was, his observing the damage which result- 
ed from an ignorance of the Germania, espe- 
cially to the judges and ministers of justice, 
whose charge it is to cleanse the public from 
the pernicious gentry who use it. It will be 
necessary to observe here, that Hidalgo 
speaks of this langtiage as the language of 
the thieves as it in reality is, but neither in 
his preface, nor in the romances themselves, 
utters one syllable which could lead his read- 
ers to conclude that it was used by the Gita- 
nos, concerning whom he is perfectly silent 
throughout his work. His editor, however, 
of 1779, has fallen into that error, and, as an 
appendix to the work, has reprinted the dis- 
course of Doctor Sancho Moncada, Profes- 
sor of Theology at the University of Toledo, 
addressed to Philip the Third, concerning the 
expulsion of the Git-anos ; the consequence 
of which has been that, at the present day, 
the vocabulary of HidaJgo is generally con- 
sidered in Spain to consist of the genuine 
relics of the Gitano, and the romances in 
Germania to be written in the Rommany, or 
speech of the GitaniM. By fhr the greatest 
part of the vocabulary consists of Spanish 
words used allegorically, which are, howe- 
ver, intermingled with many others, most of 
which may be traced to the Latin and Ita- 
lian, others to the Sanscrit or Gitano, Rus- 
sian, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, and German 
languages.'" This circumstance, which at 
first may strike the reader as singular, and 
almost incredible, will afford but slight snr: 
prise, when he takes into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances of Spain during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Spain 
was at that period the most powerful monar- 



* It is not our intention to weary the reader with pro- 
lix specimens; nevertheless, in corri^ration of what wa 
have asserted, we shall take the liberty of ofilering a few. 
Piar, to drink, (p. 188,) is Sanscrit, piava. Basilea, gal- 
lows, (p. 158,) is Bussian, becilitz. Caramo, wine, and 
gurapo, galley, (p. 163-176,) Arabic, karam (which lite, 
rally signifies that which is forbidden) and /rrab. Iza, 
(p. 279,) harlot, Turkish, kize. Harton, bread, (p. 177,) 
Greek, artos. Guido, good, and hnrgamandera, harlot^ 
(p. 177-8,) German ffut aud kure, T\t>\«,viVjv*A'^ ^^^V 
is the same as \\ie 'Ln^'vih vcot^Vv^^tX^^^'^^^^ ^\o^\Wa.T. 
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chy m Europe, her foot i^posefl upon, the i the Gypsy tongae; E ronst be remark 
Ijow Countries, whil0t'iier gigantio tnoi 0nw [however, that it is very scanty, and that i 
1 J :j — ui ^ rT^-i- »#-:- f^[|oie robber phraseology at present used 

Spain barely amounts to two hundred woi 
which are utterly insufficient to ezpreii 
very limited ideas of the outcaats who ai 
themselves of it. As ourreaden iBijp 
haps entertain some curiosity re^[>ectui§t 
dialect, we subjoin a smdl vocabulary, M 
piled in the prison of Madrid. In this vb 
bulary, some of the allegorical words of ] 
dalgo will be observed, though the grea 
part consists of Gitino words modified f 
not unfirequently used in a wrong sense. 



braced a considerable portion of Italy. Main- 
taining always a standing amy in Flanden 
and in Italy, it followed, as a natural ooofl^h 
quence, that her Miqueleti and soldiers be^ 
came tolerably conversant with the languages 
of those countries ; and, in course of time, 
returning to their native land, not a few, es- 
pecially of the former class, a brave and in- 
trepid, but always a lawless and dissolute 
species of soldiery, either fell in or returned 
to evil society, and introduced words which 
they had learnt abroad into the robber phra- 
seology; whilst returned gail«y slaves, from 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tetuan, added ' to its 
motley variety of words from the relics of 
the brojcen Arabic and Turkish, which they 
had acquired during their captivity. The 
greatest part of the Germania, however, re- 
mained strictly metaphorical, and we are 
aware of no better means of conveying an 
idea of the principle on which it is formed, 
than by quoting from the first romance of 
Hidalgo, where particular mention is made 
of this jargon: — 

^^ A la cama Haina Blanda 
Donde sornan en poblado. 
A la Fresada Velloea, 
Q,ue much« vello ha criado. 
Dice i. la aabana Alba 
Porque es alba en sumo grado^ 
A la camisa Carona, 
Al jubon llama apretado; 
Dice al Sayo Tafutdor 
Porque le lleva tapado. 
Llama a los zapatos Duroi, 
^ue las piedras van pisando* 
A la capa llama nuve, 
Dice al Sombrero Texado. 
Bespeto llama & la Espada, 
Q,ae por ella es respetado. 
Al meson llama Sospecho 
JPorque del Guro es mirado. 
Uama al Bodegon Registro,. 
Do el dinerO es registrado. 
A la Taberna Alegria," 
Q,ue ategra al mas enojado. 
A los reales Contento, 
Que el oue los tiene ef preoiado." 

aaogot p. SI— 3. 

After these few remarks on the ancient 
Germania of Spain, we now proceed to the 
modern, which ^iffbrs c|onsiderabIy from the 
former. The principu cause of this differ- 
ence is to be attributed to the adoption by 
the Spanish outlaws, in latter years^ of a con- 
siderable number of words belonging to, or 
modified from, the Rommany, or language of 
the Gitanos. The Gitanos of Spain, during 
the last half century, having, in a great de- 
gree, abandoned the wandering habit of life 
which once constituted one of their most re- 
markable peculiarities, and residing,, at pre- 
sent, more in the cities than in the fields, 
have come into closer contact with the great 
body of the Spanish nation than was in for- 
mer days their practice. From their living 
thus in towns, their language has not only 
undergone much corruption, but has become, 
to a slight degree, known to the dregs of 
society, amongst whom they reside. The 
thieves* dialect of the present day exhibits, 
therefore, less of the allefforical language 
jDreserved in the pages of Hidalgo than of 



Abillar 

Agnrabar 

Alajai 

Alares 

Aplacerarse 

Aquerar 

Arriar 

Baril 

Barria 

Bastes 

Bato, Bata 

Bero 

Bola 

Bjirda 

,Calcos 

Camalinche» 

Carffar 

Clais 

Coba 

Coba 

Colgandero 

Culebra 

Cha 

Chai 

Charros 

Chima 

Chiscon 

Chivel 

Chuli 

Chulo 

Dinar 

Estabo 

Estaro 

EMache 

Falda 

Fila 

Filipichi 

Filar 

Filotear 

Filoteo 

Grache 

Gao 

Gitana 

Jardin 

Jaula 

Junar -^ 

Jundo 

Liban 

Libanadora 

Libanar 

Libano 

Lima 

Manro 



To have 

To seize 

Friar ^ 

Pantaloons 

To he 

To say 

To send 

Judge 

Ounce of Gold 

Hands 

Fathert IfotlMr 

Galley 

Street 

Gate 

Shoes 

Buttons 

To take 

Eyes 

Mouth 

Talk, fun 

Watch 

Girdle 

Yes 

Woman 

Fetters 

Head 

Dungeon 

Village 

Knife 

Good 

To give 

Robbery 

Prison 

Hat 

Clothes, linen .\ 

Face ■ \ 

Jacket 

To see 

To recognise 

Recognition 

Man 

Madrid 

Twelve ounces of b 

small pound 
Court of the prison 
Chapel 
To learn 
Soldier 
Ink 
Pen 

To write 
Notary public 
Shirt 
Bread 
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era 
livar 

OS 



s 



e In Spanish Cardjo, an 

oath 

An adult 
OBto Dollar 

Tongue 
) Light 

No 

God 

Cloak 
w Billet, note 

i Paper 

Peseta 

Blanket 

Brandy 

To like 

Field Pease 

Cigar 

Teeth 

Feet, 
I, plana Brother, sister 

1 Pistol 
Mentula 

ii Window 

Harlot 

Handkerchief 
» , flerjeant 

a' Heaven, 

eroin^ the Germania of France^ or 
/' as It is called, it is unnecessary to 
oany observations, as what has l>een 
the language of Hidalgo and the Red 
\& almost in every respect applicable 
ia early as the middle of the sixteenth 
, a vocabulary of this jargon was pub- 
ander the title of ** Langue des Es- 
at Paris. Those who wish to study 
at present exists, can do no better 
>nsult "Les Meraoires de Vidocq," 
1 multitude of words in Argot are to 
d, and also several songs, the subjects 
;h are thievish adventures, 
first vocabulary of the "Cant Lan- 
' or English Germania, appeared in 
r 1680, appended to the life of " The 
I Rogue," a work which, in many re- 
resembles the history of Guzman D'Al- 
f though it is written with considerably 
•nius than the Spanish novel* every 
abounding with remarkable adven- 
' the robber whose life it pretends to 
, and which are described with a kind 
notia energy, which, if it do not charm 
©tibn of the reader, at least enslaves 
ing it captive with a chain of iron, 
at his other adventures, the hero falls 
a Gypsy encampment, is enrolled 
t the fraternity, and is allotted a 
" or concubine ; a barbarous festival 
at the conclusion of which an epi- 
um is sung in the Gypsy language, 
:alled in the work in question. Nei- 
5 epithalamium, however, nor the vo- 
ff are written in the language of the 
Gypsies, but in the f* Cant,'* or alle- 
•obber dialect, which is sufficient proof 
I writer, however well acquainted with 
in general, their customs and man- 
life, was in respect to the Gypsies pro- 
ignorant. His vocabulary, however, 



hai. been always acceptad as the speech of 
tlA£iigliiliGypsiai, wlweas it is at most en- 
titled to be considerad ^ the peculiar speech 
of the thieves and Ta^onds of his time. 
The cant of the present day, which, though 
itdifl^ in some Teppectt nrom the vocabu- 
lary already mentiooed, ia radically the same, 
ia used by the greateat part of those who live 
in open defiance of the fciw, or obtain their 
livelihood by means Which morality cannot 
sanction ; it is used not only in the secret re* 
ceptacles of crime, but on the race-course, 
and in the ** ring,** where those tremendous 
beings, the pugilists of England, display their 
prowess and ferocity. It is, moreover, much 
cultivated by the young and debauched aris- 
tocracy of England, whose pride it is to con- 
verse with the pugilists of the ring, and the 
jockeys of the race*course, in their own vul- 
gar and disgusting jargon, resembling, in this 
point, the Grandees of Spain, who are not 
ashamed to receive into their palaces, and to 
feast at their tables, the ruffian Toreros of An- 
dalusia. As a specimen of the cant of Eng- 
land, we shall take the liberty of quoting the 
epithalamium to which we have abovp d* 
luded. 

firing out, bien morts, and tour and tour. 
Bring oat, bien morts and tour ; 
For all your duds are blng*d awast 
The bien cove hatb theloure. 

I met a dell, I view'd her well. 
She was benship to my watch; 
6o she and I did stall and cloy. 
Whatever we could catch. 

« 

This doxy dell can cut ben whids. 
And wap well for a win, 
And prig and cloy so bensbiply. 
All daisy-ville within. 

The hoyle was up, we had good luck. 
In frost for and in snow; 
VV^hen they did seek, then we did creep 
And plant in roughman's low. 

Which maybe thus translated into Spanish. 

Fu^ra; a! camino: vos, las bu6nas muchdchas; fu6ra; 
al camino : para dar ma vu^lta; pu6s que todas vuestras 
alhajas estan empeXidas, y el Tabernero tiene el din6ro. 

Me top^ con una moza y despues de considerarla con 
atenci6n parecio bien & mis <\jo8i compaSia h^cha, nos 
pusimos & trabaj&r, engaliando, y xvbdndo todo lo que nos 
era posible. 

Esta moza-ram^ra tlene f^ don del T)ienhablar, y sabe 
trocar sus j^neros, ■Mmpii eon la Ran^ncia de algun 
cu&rto ; sabe pill&r y briboae|rdlviiiamente dentrode los 
pueblecitos del cimpo. 

Al fin concluimos natetio Jn^go, despues de ten^r 
mucha su^rte en el ti^mpo de la esc&rcha y de la nieve, 
principi^ndo la justicia i. buscarnos, fuimos & agazapar* 
nos en unas oscuras cu^vas de la tierra. 

It is scarcely necessary to dilate fiirther 
upon the Germania in general or in particular ; 
we believe that we have achieved the task 
which we marked out for ourselves, and have 
conveyed to our readers a clear and distinct 
idea of what it is. We have shown that it 
has been erroneously confounded with the 
Rommany, or Gitano language, with which 
it has nevertheless some points of similarity. 
The two languages, are, at the present day, 
used for the same purpose, namely, to enable 
habitual breakers of the law to carry on their 
consultations with more secresy and privacy 
than by the ordinary means. Yet, it must 
not be forgotten, that the thieves ^ar^oti^^vfL 
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invented for that pnrpose, wluiiil Uli» Rom- 
many, originjftrue proper and omy speech 
of a particun? nation* has been preserved 
from falling into en^re dteuse and oblivion, 
because adapted to answer the same end. It 
was impossible to treat of the Rommany in a 
manner caloula^io exhaust the subject, and 
to leave no frocui^ Ibr future cavilling, with- 
out devoting a coilliderable space to the cen- 
sideration of the other dialect, on which ac- 
count we hope we shall be excused many of 
the dry details which we have introduced mto 
the present essay. There is a link of con. 
nexion between the history of the Roma, or 
wanderers from Hindustan, who first made 
their appearance in Europe at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and that of mo- 
dern roguery. Many of the arts which the 
Gypsies proudly caU their own, and which 
were perhaps at one period peculiar to them, 
have become divulged, and are now practised 
by the thievish gentry who infest the various 
European states, a result which, we may as- 
sert with confidence, was brought about by 
the alliance of the Gypsies being eagerly 
sought on their first arrival by the thieves, 
who, at one period, were less skilful than the 
former in the ways of deceit and plunder; 



which kind of association continued andhelc 
good, until the thieves had acquired all the} 
wished to learn, when both parties retired U 
their proper and most congenial orbits, th( 
Gypsies to the fields and plains, so dear t< 
them from the vagabond and nomade habits 
which had become identified WiUi their na 
ture, and the thieves and vagabonds of £u 
ropean origin to the towns and cities. Ye 
from this temporary association were pro 
duced two results ; European fraud becam 
sharpened by coming into contact with Asiatii 
crafl, whilst European tongues, by impercep 
tible degrees, became recruited with variou 
words, (some of them wonderfully expressive, 
many of which have long been stumbling 
stocks to the philologist, who, whilst stigma 
tizing them as words of mere vulgar inven 
tion, or of unknown origin, has been farfron 
dreaming that a little more research or re 
flection would have proved their affinity tc 
the Sclavonic, Persian, or Rgmaic, or perlmpi 
to the mysterious object of his veneration, tlu 
Sanscrit, the sacred toBgue of the pi^ 
covered regions of Ind; wordt onginalljr in 
troduced into Europe by obieote too OMsefiibh 
to occupy for a moihent his lenered attention 
— the despised denizens of the tents of Roma 
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The Gypsy words in this Collection are written according to the Spanish ^ 
orthography: and their pronunciation is the Spanish; the rules for which need 
not be laid down, the Spanish language being at present very extensively cul< 
tivated in E^rbj^, and a knowledge of it considered as forming part of a li- 
beral edueattdn. .. 

The wordi pointed out as derivatives, though tolerably numerous, are to be 
consideilsd mrely [tr th« light of specimens of what may be accotapliished. 
We ane within compass, when stating, that there are hundreds of word* in this 
Vocabulary which- we could as eas£r have traced to the Sanscrit, Modern 
Greek, Sclavonian, &c. — and have>1orborne; it being our belief that the 
general schojar will peruse the following columns with increased interest, on 
perceiving that many roots have been left in the soil, which will not fail to 
reward his patient research. 

To ihbse who may feel inclined, in some instances, to call in question the 
correct|K|te of our derivations, we wish to observe, that in order to form an 
opinion. pi^ this point, it is necessary to be well acquainted' with the manner 
in wbioh not only the Gitdnos, but the lower orders of the Spaniards them- 
selves, are in the habit of changing and transposing letters. In some provinces, 
the liquids are used indifferently for each other — I for r, r for n and I, y for 
fl, and vice verstu With respect to the Gitiiios, they not only confuse the 
liquids, but frequently substitute the I for the d: for example, they have changed 
the Persian dunya, "the sea,^' into luriya; and in thefc word for "thunder,'' 
have afforded a curious instance how the change of a letter may render it diffi- 
cult to trace a word to its etymon: unacquainted with this habit of theirs, no 
one would venture to derive {urian, their term for "thi4nd»r|'' from the San- 
scrit; yet when spelt and pronogmoed durianj as it oujdht^o bb, the difficulty 
tf ence vanishes: durian being twin brother to the Celtic dorian^ which is 
dearly allied to the Danish iwden^ the German donnery the £lnglish thundery 
^h\$k laCter is but a slight modification of the Sanscrit indra. They likewise 
occasionally confound a liquid with a labial ; saying, hmbardo or bombardo indif* 
ferently, which word in their language signifies «a lion." 

We shall offer no examples as to their manner of transposing letters; but 
content ourselves with observing, that nothing is more common than such *-^ 
transpositions. With all its faults, we recommend this Vocabulary to the > 
Reader, assuring him that it contains the elements of the speech of a most ex- 
traordinary people, the Spanish Gypsies — a speech which, if this memento 
preserve it not, must speedily be lost, and consigned to entire oblivion — a 
speech which we have collected in its last stage of decay, at. the expense of 
much labour and peril, during five years spent in unhappy Spain — Spain, which 
wre have traversed in all directions, mindful of the proverb — 

Chaquel sos pir61a 
Cocal ter^Ia. 

t, 
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A. 

5, s, m. Father. Padre. 

3atu. 

V. a. To have, possess. 

'. Sans, Ava.* 

[6f s. a. Foreigner, fo- 

Forastero. 
r, V, n. To repent. 
?ijtirse. 
ir, en. To appear. Pa- 

•, V. 71. To come. Ve- 
ws. Amdan. Hin. Ana. 
>. Out, abroad. Fuera. 
Badar. Sans. Vahira. 
ron, dem. This. Este. 
dv, Now. Ahora. Pers, 
. Sans. Adhuna. 
>. a. To call. Llamar. 
adv. Hither. Aca. 
adv. To-day. Hoy. 
jhi. 
r, V. a. To cat. Cor- 

lar, V. n. To assist. 

>. Here. A qui. 
s. pL Nuts. Nueces, 
•r. xaQvdi. 

m, A hare. Liebre. 
m. Friday. Viernes. 
%. Halter. Cabestrb. 
V. 71. To meet. En- 

'. Joy, Alegrla. Sans. 

s.f. Grief, sorrow. 

I. Word. Palabra. 
^J* m. Drone. Zan- 

lar, V. a. To arrive at. 

ir. 

e, V. r. To rejoice. 

rse. Sans, An and a. 

./. Temper, disposi- 

Senio. 

./. Time, turn. Vez. 

t.f. Side. Lado. ' 

adv. Just by. Allado. 

!, s.f. Fountain. Fu- 



Almedalle, s.f. Almond. AI- 

mendra. 
Almensalle, 5./. Table. Me- 
sa. 
Amal, s. m. Companion. Com- 

panero. ' 
Amala,^./. Companion. Com- 

panera. 
Amartelar, v. n. To wither. 

March itar. 
Amiiii, 5./ Anvil. Ayunque. 
Amolar, ©. n. To be worth. 

Val6r. 
Ampio,«.7n. Oil. OIeo,aceyte. 

Sans. Abhyanjana. 
Ampio majaro, Holy oil. Santo 

oleo. i!^^ 

'Amucharse,Vr. To intoxicate 

oneself. Emborracharse. 
Amular, v. a. To hang, exe- 
cute, strangle . Ahorcar; dar 

garrote. 
An, s.pl. Things, matters. 

Cosas. Mod. Gr. ov (being 

existence.) 
Anacar, v. impers. To happen. 

Suced^r. 
Anarania ) adv. Amen, so1>e it 
Anariana ) Am^n, asi sea. 
Andandula, s.f. Fox. Raposa. 

AndiaJ ] «''^- Tiius. Asf. 
AndJngla, s.f Girth. Cincha. 
Andoba,pro7i. £ie7». This. Este. 
Andoriles, s.'pL Strings, gar- 
ters. Ligas. 
Andre J adv. prep. In, within. 

En, dentro. Pers. Andar. 

5^715. Antare. 
Anduque, adv. Whither. Adon- 

de. . . 

Anduyo, s. m. Lamp. Velon. 
Anglal, adv. Before, fbrward. 

Delante. Hin. Age. 
Anglano, s. m. A publican. 

riiblicano. 
Angrunio, s. m. Lock, bolt. 

Cerrojo. Sans. Argala. \_Ger7n, 

Riegel.] 
Angui, s.f Honey. Mi^l. Pers. 

Angbin. 
Angusti, s.f. Finger. Dedo. | 



Pers. Angusht. Sans, Agru, 
Anguri. 
Angastro,5.m. A ring. Anillo. 

Pers. Angushtari. Sans, An- 

guriya. 
Anis, s.f Wasp. Avispa. 
Anjella,|>rcp. Brfore. Antes. 
Anjelo, *. m. Desire. Des^o. 
Anro,5. Tn. Egg. Hnevo. jSotlv. 
Anda. Both in Sanscrit and 

Gypsy, this word signifies a 

testicle. 
Ansul, adj. Sick, f^^^glrmo. 
Apcana. Vid. Aca^,- 
Abpler, v. a. To o^oi^brir. 
Aotar, adv. Yonder. Alia. 
Aoter, adv. There. Alii. 
Apajenar, v. a. To approach. 

Acercar. 
Apala,jprep. Behind. Detras, 

Sans. Apara. [Fr. Aprds.] 
Aparati, &,f. Cloud. Nube. 

Pers. Abar.^ 
Apenar, v, a. To take. Tom&r* 

Hin. Pana. 
Apuchelar,v.ft. Tolive,dwelL. 

Vivir, habitar. Sans, Piji. 
Apuch^ris, 8. pi. The liying^ 

Los vivos. 
Aqui%, s.f. The eye. Ojo, Sans^ 

Akshi. Germ. Auge. 
Aquinbilaneto, s.m. Attend- 
ance, accompaniment. Ac- 

coinpanamidnto. 
Aquirimen, s.f Affection. Afi/- 

cion. 
Aquirindoy,ei<j. Affeeted.. Afi^ 

cionftd*. 
Aracate,ir.9f^. Guard. Guarda. 
Aracatear, v, a. To guard. 

Guardar. 
Arachi, a(2v. Last night. Ano- 

che. 
Arajambi,^./. Under-petticoat 

Zagalejo. 
Arajay, s. m. Friar. Frayle. 

.^rab. Raheb. 
Araperar, v. a. To remember. 

Acordar. 
Arapuchi, «./. Tortoise. Gala- 

Sago. Sans. Kachchhapa, 
Irodapada. Rms, Cherepakia, 



e are no Sanscrit types in this countr^, and no Arabic of the proper size, we have been compelled to 
Thor's Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic etymologies in Roman characters; which to the majority of 
I be ratiier a subject of felicitation than of regret. In so doing we have followed the usual and niost 

course, giving the English sound to the consonants, and the Italian to the vowels. In Shemitish 
combinations with h are to be pronounced as follows: hh like v,dh like tk in thine^ tk like tk in tkiUt and 
1 German, or the Greek Z'> but in words from the Sanscrit, Hindostanee, &c., the first letter of the 
n retains its hard sound, which is simply followed by an aspiratej thus bk is to be pronpunced as im 

in mad-kouse, 6cc. The long vowels are designated by an acute accent. (An apostrophe (') represents 
ah letter Ayln. A few additioiial etymologies are placed between bra^ets.— ^m. JQcC. 
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Araquerar, t. tt. To speak, talk, 

call. Hablar. llamar. Sans, 

Rata. 
AnqueTepineBfS.pL Sayings. 

Dichos. 
Arara, 5./. Pledge. Prenda. 
Arari, adj. Pregnant Pre- 

nada. 
Arasno, s, m. Fear. Miedo. 
Arate, s. m. Blood. Sangre. 
Archabar, V. a. To serve. Ser- 

vir. Sans. Abhichara, Pari- 

chara, (servant) 

^ V. a. To raise. Le- 

Ardelar vantar. Scms, 

Arohana. 

I (rising.) Celtic, 

Ardinelar Ard (high, ex- 

J alted.) 
Ardoria,5.^ Vein. Vena, [f^t 

Arteria.] 
Arispejal,9. m. Metal. Metal, 

SansAra. (brass;) Pitala (yel- 
low; j literally yeUow brass, 
Arite, s. m. Lentil. Lenteja. 
Arjana, «./. Salad. Ensalada. 
Armensalle, adj. Free. Libre. 
Aromali, ^v. Verily, indeed. 

£n verdl^. 
Aruie, *•«. Wolf. Lobo. JBKn. 

Bheruha. 
Asaselarse, o. r. To rejoiee, to 

Jaugh. Alegrane, reirse. Hin, 

Hansna. 
A8irios,pro]i.ji2. Those. Aquel- 

los. 
Afiislable, «<{;. PowerfaL Po- 

deroso. 
Asislar, v. a. To be able. Po- 

d^r. Vid, Astisar. 
Asisnastri, s.f, Apprentice. 

Aprendiz. 
A8isprole> s. m. Brass. Bronee. 
Asnao,^. m. Name, word. Vid. 

Alao. 
Atiparabar, v, a. To break, tear. 

Romper, lacerar. Gr. anar 

Astis, a. Possible. Posible. 
Astisar, v. a. To be able. Po- 

d^r. 
Astra, s.f. Moon, star. Luna. 

Estrella. [Sans. Tara, Zend. 

Stara. Or. aarriQ,'] 
Atelis, adv. Below. Abajo. Vid, 

Ostein. Turk. Altandeh. Hin. 

Tule. / 
Aterni, s. a. Dead-born. Na- 

cido muerto. This word in 

Sanscrit signifies pregnant : 

Udarin. 
Atudiesalle, s, m. Steel : ra- 
ther tr07i« Acero. Sans. 

Ayasa. 

Avel 1 ^^^' ^*^®'> another, 
Otro. 

A *'Sans. Apara. Arab. 

J Ghair. 

Aunso9,con;AJthough.Aanqae. 

Aupre, adv. Above. Arriba. 

[Gr. vntq. Germ^ Ueber. 

Eng. OverJ 
Ay^s, adv. Yet, nevertheless. 

Aun. 
Ayore, adv. Above. Arriba. 

[See Aupre.] ^ 



Aaa, s.f. Mill. Molino. Pers, 

AsyL 
Azimache, s.f. Sign. Sena. 

B. 

Babinar, v,a. To extinguish. 
Apag&r. 

Bachildoy, s.f. Loose-hair. 
Mel^na. 

Bacria, s.f. A goat. Cabra. 

Bajanbar, v. a. To touch. To- 
car. Hin. Fukurna. 

Bajatia, s.f, A bell. Campima. 
A derivative from the pre- 
ceding word. 

Baji, 5./ Luck, fortune. Suerte, 
yentura. — ^Penar baji, " to 
tell fortunes," Decir la bue- 
na Ventura. Sans. Bh^gaya. 
Pers. Bakht Instead of tn}s 
word, the English Gypsies 
make use of a derivativje 
from the Sclavonian, duk- 
kerin. In their dialect, to 
tell fortunes is *' penaw ouk- 
kerin." 

Bajilache, s. m. Deer) venison. 
Venado. ' . 

Bajin, s. m. Event Caso.-r- 
fiajin^, <*that which has 
happened." Acaecido. 

Bajuma, 5./. Bug. Chihche. 

Bal, s.f^. Garden, kitchen -gar- 
den. Jardin, buerta. Sans. 
Vela. 

Bal, s.f. Ij[air. Pelo. Sans. 
Bal9- Gr. fiaXos. Mod. Gr. 
fiaXXi, 

Balbalo, adj. Rich, strong. 
• Rico, • fuerte. Pers, Pahlu. 
Sans, Balavag. 

Baliba, s.f. Bacon, Tocino. 

Balicho, s. m. Hog. Marrano. 
Sans, Balin. Hin. Barah. 

Ballestdra, 5./. Pigeon. Palo- 
ma. Mod. Gr, ntQiartQo, 

Ballest^ro, s, m. Cock- pigeon. 
Palomo. 

Balogar, v. a. To fly. Volar. 

Baiunes, s. pi. Pantaloons. Pan- 
talones. 

Baluni, s.f. Wild-goat, cha- 
mois. Corza, gamuza. 

)s.f. Shop, eel- 
bien, horca. 

Bar, 5./. Stone. Pie'dra. Hin. 
Puthur. 

Bar lachi, s.f. The loadstone. 
La piedra iman. — Connected 
with this word there is a 
kind of magic rhyme,* used 
by the Gypsy women in their 
incantations; it runs ^ fol- 
lows: 

En el beji d'Oliv^te entrisar^, 
Trin Braquia callardia encontrisar6. 
En trin bedos las ordefiisar^, 

Y trin qiiir&lis callardia nicob^: 
Yeque se lo diSelo & la bar lachi 
Pura que me nicobele de'merip6; 

Y 'laver se lo diBelo i Padiila romi 
Con saria su suesti; 

* Of this rhyme there is a transla- 
tion in tlie first voluVie. 
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Y 1 aver al Bengal langd 
Para que m'otorguisarele lo ^ cfi' 
m^lo yo. 

Baraca,5./. Winter. Civiemo. 
Barader,5.m* Justice of peace, 

a person of authority. Al* 

cafde, hombre principal. 
Barandi, s.f. Back, shoulder. 

Es£alda. 
Barani, s.f. Galley. Galera. 
Barbalu, s.m. Physician. M^* 

dice. 
Barban, s.m. Wind, air. Vien- 

to, ayre. Vid. Bear. Sam. 

Fradhavana, Pavana. 
Barchata, s.f. Knobbed stick. 

Pbrra. 
Bardadi, a<f;. Empfy. Vacio. 
B^rdi^ s,f. Prison. Carcel. 
Bardon, 9.f». Reason. Razon. 
Bai-droy^jodj. Green. Verde. 

Sans. Bharita. 
Barendani, s.f. Stone. Piedn. 

Vid. Bar. 
Bares del mol, n,p. Vol dtp- 

nas; literally, " The rocks of 

the wine/' Penas del vino. 
Bargana, • »./. War. Guerrt. 

Pers, Perkh&sh. 
Baribu, etdj. Much. Macho. 

Stms. Puru. ' • 

Baricuntus, s, m. The Captain 

or Count of a band of Giti* 

nos,'9-a governor; literally, 

The Great Count, ElCapi- 

tin 6 Conde de una tropade 

Jitanos,-*gobernador. 
Bare, adj.; pi, bareles; Great 

Grande. Hin. Bora. 

irA}"-'- •">»"• •"^- 

Barsamia, <u2v. Enough. Bas- 
tante. 

Bartrab6, adv. Without. Faera. 
Moorish Arabic^ Barra. 

Bartrab^s, adv. Contrariwise. 
' Al reves. 

Bas, s.f; pi. bastes; The hand. 
Mano. Pers. Bazii. 

Basno,9.m. Cock. Gallo. Sans. 
Puchchhiliu. 

Bastardo, s. a. Affliction,. evil) 
prison. Afliccion, mal, car- 
cel. The proper significa- 
tion of this word ii probtbly 
slavery. Pers. Parasrari. 

Bastarre, 5./. The right4iaoi 
La derecha. 

Basto, adj. Evil. Malo. v, Bas- 
tardo. I 

Basya, s.f. Sleeve. M&nga. 

Batan^, s. m. Calf. Becerro. 
"] s. m,; pi, batuces; Fa- 

Bato I ther. Padre. From 

Batu I the Russian word, &a- 
J tuschka. 

Bato Majoro, The Holy Father, 
the Pope. El Padre Santo. 

Bausalc, s.f. Cause. Causa. 

Bayopio, adj. Maimed, one- 
handed. Manco. 

Bazan, pron. dem, pi, fern. 
These. Estas. 

Bazin, pron. dem. pi, mas. 
These. Estos. 

Beao, 8. m. A lord, a gentle* 
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' fAia. Senoi*. caballenh Tkark. 

Bfeirf, > 8. m. Wind, air.Vien- 
Bearbal, 3 to, ayre. Hin, Bara. 
Beda, 5./. Manner, way, cus- 
tom. Maneri^ costumbre. 
Bedar, >f,«. To Teach. En- 

Bedelar, j . senar. It has many 
other meanings; e,^-. Bedar 
or yaqae, "To light the 
fire." Encender fuego. — 
Bedar or chiros. — " To pass 
the time:" Pasar el tiempo, 
&c 

Bede de mulo, "Funeral of 
the dead." £1 entierro de 
UD difunto. 

Bedora, > s.f. A girl, vir^n. 

fiedori^ 3 Muchacha, virien. 

Bedoro, tf.m. Boy, youth. Mu- 
chacho, joven; ^rab. Badr. 

Bedrajami, s, m. Giant Ji* 
gante. Pers, Bahadar, [strong 
man.] Sans. Patti, Vikramin. 

Bejanbi,^./. Fault, crime. De- 
litQ. 

Bejari, s.f. Female lizard. La- 
garta. Lagariija. 

Bejelar, v. n. ..To take a seat. 
Asentar. 

fielffa, adv. There. Alli. 

Bella, 5./. War. Guerra. 

Beluiii, s.f. A calash. Calesa. 

Beluni, s.f. Queen. Reyha. 
Pers. Banu. Sans. Battini. 
[Wdsh, Brenhines.] 

Bengue, Is.m. Devil, evil 

Bengui, ) spirit. Demonic, 
espiritu malo. Sans. Panka, 
t. e. mud, bog. According 
to the Hindoo mythology, 
there is a hell of mud, called 
Bengraprabha : the Bengues 
of the Gypsies appear to be 
the tenants of this hell. The 
Russian Bog (God,) and the 
English nursery, demon. Bo- 
getfj are possibly derived 
from the same Sanscrit 
root. 

Beaseni, s.f. Audience. Au- 
dlencia. 

Beo, f. «i. .Las partes yergon- 
losas de una mujer. Sans. 
Bha^. Hin. Bhug. 

JBeo, s. m. Prison. CafceL 

Berabar, v. a. To save. Salvar. 

Berallas, s.f. pi. Bee-hives. 
Colmenas. 

Beralli, *./. Galley. Galera. 

Berbal, s. m. Picture. Cuadro. 

Berbel, s.m. Looking-glass. 
Espejo. 

Berbirincha, s.f. Star-lizard. 
Salamanquesa. — The proper 
meaning is squirrel^ which is 
an animal rarely found in 
Spain. Mod. Gr. fito^iQirta. 
Ardilla. 

Berdacuni, s.f. Window. Ven- 
tana. 

Berdeji, s m. Lizard. Lagarto. 

Berdi, s.f. Quarrel, dispute. 
Rina. Perhaps from the 
17 



Scandinavian word Barda, 
" to fight." 

Berdo, s. m. A ship. *Navio. 
Vid. Bero. 

Berdoche, s, m. Coach. Coche. 

Beribu, s.f. Multitude. Multi- 
tude Km(. Barib6. 

Beriga, s.f. Chain. Cadena. 
Rys. Veriga. 

Berilli, s.f. Wasp. Avispa. 
Hin. Birnee. 

Berjar, v. a. To find. Hallar. 

Berji, s. m. A year. Ano. Hin. 
Burukh. 

Bero, s. m. Galley; garrison to 
which criminals are sent for 
hard labour. Galera, presi- 
dio. Sans. Pad^a^ 

Berqueroi s. m. Wen. Loba- 
nillo. 

Berrandana, s.f Stone. Pie- 
dra. Vid. Barendaiii. 

Berrinches, 9.|i/. Lemons. Li- 
mones. 

Bersali) s. Spy. Espia. 

Berseji, s.f. Waf , qti&rrel. Gu- 
erra, riiia. 

Ber^eli,adj. Coarse, rude. Bas- 
te. 

Berteleri, *./, Appellation. 
Apclacion. Perhaps JFordj 
from the Sanscrit. 

Berniii, s,^. Balcony. Balcon. 

Beslli, «.^ War, dispute. Gu- 
erra, qulm^ra. Vid. Bella. 

Besni,«./. Window. Ventana. 
Fers. Bin (seeing.) 

Bestale, ) ^ . Seat, chair, saddle, 

Besti, 3 hench. Silla, banco. 

Bestelar, v. a. To sit. Asen- 
tar. 

Bestipen, s.f. Wealth, riches. 
Riqueza. 

Bestique, par. Seated. Asen- 
tado. 

Beyio, adj. Single, singular. 
Solo, unico. 

Bian,a4;. Twenty othree.Veinte 
y tres. I 

Bica, *./. Chair. Sillk. 

Bichabar, r. a. To send. En- 
viar. jflin. BhejwaM. Sans. 
Visa, Vikshepa (casting.) 

Bichola, s.f. Likeness, simi- 
litude. Semejanza. 

Bichols^r, v. n. To appear. Pa- 
recer. IHd. Abichoiar. 

Biere, s. m. Glass. Vidrio. 

Bifi, s.f. Snow. Nieve. Pers. 
Barf. 

Bigorear, r,a. To arrive. Lie- 
gar. 

Binar, v. a. To sell. Vender. 
Sans. Vikrayana. (selling.) 
Panana. (sale.) Hin. Bikna. 
Arab. Bai. 

Bique, s. m. Edict, Cartel. 

Biruquero, s. m. Carpenter. 
Carpintero. 

Bin.adj. Twenty. Veinte. Hin. 
Bis. 

Bisarar, v. a. To owe. Deber. 

Bisinia, s.f. Pasture- ground. 
Dehesa. 

Bisna, s.f. Sale. Venta. Vid. 
Binar. 

M 



Bispaparo, s. m. Grandfather. 

Abuelo. 
Bispibi, s.f. Hornet. Avispon. 
Blaid^j./. Jacket. Chaqueta. 
Blejo, maj. Slouched. Sesgo. 
B6bei,i#.ttL Beans. Habas. 

i2u«. 'Qpby. Hin. Lobiya. 
Boltani, s.f. Turn. Vuelta. 
Bombardo, s.m. Lion. Leon. 

Hin. Bubur. 
Bomboi, adj. Foolish. Tonto. 
Bonbacbi, '5./. Pipe. Pipa. 

Boqui, V'f'. Hunger, fa- 
Tj«l:.,L ? mine. — Hambre. 
Boquis,^ 5 Hm.Bhukh. 

Bordaiiij *./. Tower, castle, 
Torre^castillo. 

BprdeMs, s.-pl. Christians^ Cris- 
tianos. 

Bosnansibia, s.f. Confidence. 
Confianza. Query^ Possibi- 
lity. Rus. Vosmojgnost. 

Bostan, s, m. Linen. Lienzo. 

Bostan, adj. Weak, feeble. 
Flojo. 

Bozuchoy,}*-*?*- A^^^"*-.^^^ 
Bpbbani, adj. Valiant Valiente. , 

[Fr. Brave.] '? . 
Braco, s. m. Mutton. Carnero. 
Bracuni, s.f. A sheep. Oveja. 
Braga-lacbi, Much shame. 

Mucha verguenza. 
Bragante, adj. Made of straw. 

Paiizo. 
Brajata, «/. Necessity. Nece- 

sidad. 
Braji; s.f. Sheep. Oveja. Pers. 

Barah. 
Brajial, s. rh. Hospital. Hospi- 
tal. 
Breji)^. m. Field, mountain. 
. Campo, monte. Hin. Bur'(a 

desert) 
Brequejo, adj. par. Obliged . 

Obligado. 
Brequenar, v. a. Defend^ de- 
fends. 
Bresban, adj. Blessed. Ben- 

dito. Possibly that which is 

connected with Brahman or 

iBrahma. 
Bretegeli, s.f. pi. Delights. De- 

'licias. 
Brichardilar, v. a. To ask, im- 
plore. Rogar. 
Bricholar, v. a. To bear, suffer 

Padec^r. 
Bridaque, s. A break, rupture. 

Quiebra. 
Bridaquelar, v. a. To break. 

Romper, quebrar. 
Brijindal, s. Rain, shower. 

Liuvia. Pers. Baran. Sans. 

Purana. Mod. Gr. (iQoxV' 
Brijindar, v.n. To rain. Llover. 
Brijindobio, s. m. Hunchback. 

Jorobado. Sans. Bhangura. 
6rijindope,5.7it. Deluge, mighty 

rain. Piluvio. 
Brinda, s.f. A pear. Pera, 

fruta. . 
Brinsela, s.f. Bottle. Botella. 
Brinza, sf. Flesh, meat^ Came 
Broba, \s.f. Pompion, cala- 
Brobia, 3 bash. Calabaza. 

4 
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Brochabo, s. to. Boy, lad. Ma- 
chacho. 

Brodelo, s, and adj. Third, 
third party, mediator. Ter- 
cero. 

Brojuchi, s.f. Pin](, fioWer, 
Ciav6l. 

Brondo, coi^. But, yet. Pero. 

Brono Alienicato, n. pr. Pon- 
tius Pilate. Poncio Pilato. 

Bros, adj.pron. Your, yours. 
Vuestro. 

Brosibana,5.f. Bramble. Zarza. 
Hin. Bhur-band. 

Brostildan, s»m^. Mayor, jus- 
tice of peace. Alcalde. 

Brote, 5. w. Carael. Camello. 

Brotobo, }adj. First. Pri- 

Brotoboro, ) mero, GV.t^wto?. 

Brotomuchi, s.f. The spring. 
Pfimav^ra. ' 

Brotomucho, s.m. First-cou- 
sin. Primo-bermano. 

Brucliarno,,5.TO. A shot. Tiro.' 

Bruchino, s. m. Dried cod-fish. 
Bacaliao. 

Brudilar, v, d. To answer. Con- 
tt'stur, responder. Vid. Ru- 
dilar. 

Bruja, s.f. The Holy Brother- 
hood, La Santa Hermandad. 
This word is a -cant term 
(Bruja, in Spanish means a 
witch,) and does not proper? 
ly belong to the Gitano lan- 
guage. 

Bruji, s.f, A real, a Spanish 
coin. Un real. 

Bruni, s.f, A she-goat Cabra. 

Brunito, 5.m. A kid. Cabrito. 

Bucharar, v. a. To shoot. Tirar. 
— This word has numerous 
significations; e.^. Bucharar 
la baste, "To extend the 
hand:" EJztender la mano. — 
Me buchar6la I'errate, *'My 
blood beats." Me arde la 
sangre. jSsm^. Vikshepa. Vid, 
Bicbabar. 

Buchi, s.f. Any thing, the 
public executioner. Cual- 
quiera cosa, el verdugo. 

Bucos, s.m. Liver. Higado. 
Sans. Bukka (heart.) 

Bufa,*./. Crib, manger. Pes^- 
bre. 

Bufaire, s. m. A king's evi- 
dence, informer, cat. So- 
plon, gato. 

Bufendi, adv. Better. (From 
buSf " more," and fendi. 
"^ood.") Mejor. 

Bujendi, s.m. Catamite. Bu- 
jarron. 

Bujibio, s.m. Hunchback. Jo- 
robado. 

Bui ? ** '^^^ anus, orificio. 

Buikti, i l^'-^!'^'"''''"- 

Bullas, s,f.pl. Gray hairs. Ca- 

nas. 
Bundal, »./. Gate, door. Puer- 

ta. Vid. Burda. 
Buque, s.fn. Point. Punto. 

Sans, Makada (^peak.) 
Buquepe,^. Accoant, informa- 



tion gtven to the ministers 
of justice. Cuenta dada a la 
justieia. ,^rab. "Wokuf. 

Bur, s. m. Mountain. Monta- 
na. Rus. Bugor. 

Burda, s.f. Gate, door. Puerta. 
Sans. Puradwara,(ofatown.) 
Hin, Bur. 

Burlo,5. w. Play, sport. Juego. 

Bus, adv. and conj. More, but, 
yet. Mae, pero. 

Bus, ai2v. "When. Cu'ando. 

Busne, adj. Sweet. Dulce. 

Busno, s. 771. A gentile, a sa- 
vage, every person who is 
not of the Gypsy sect. Jen- 

, til, salvaje; asi Uaman los 
Jitanos al que no ta dela 
sangre de ellos.— *The Eng- 
lish Gypsies make use of 
the word Tororo in * this 
sense, which signifies what 
is poor and pitiful ; See Cho- 
roro. The root of Busno is 
probably the Sans. Purusha 
(a man in general) or Puk- 
kasa, an impure person, 
"Busurman," in the Rus- 
sian tongue, signifies " A 
heathen.'^ 

Bu8n6,s.pl, The Gentil^6,6a- 
vaffes. Los Jentiles, los sal- 
vajes. • 

Busnos, 9.p2. Torments, pains. 
Tormentos. 

Busorala, atM. Ripe. Maduro. 

Buste, s.f. The act of sticking 
or joining together. Pega- 
dura. Per* Baslah. 

Butacol^, adj. . Yellow, Ama- 
rillo. Sans, Pitala. 

Butanar, v.a. To drain, spill, 
scatter. Derramar. 

Bairl* \ ^^^' ^°'®- ^"• 
Butron, s. mi, Abys^, a deep 
hole. Abismo, hoyo profun- 
do. This word is evidently 
derived from the Sanscrit 
Avada. Mod, Gr. pv&og, Eng- 
lish ^ Pit. 

C. 

Caba, pron. dem. This. Este. 
Vid^ Acaba. 

Cabana, 5./. Tomb, grave. Se- 
pultura. Moorish Arab, Ca- 
war. 

Cabanar, V. a. To bury. En- 
terrar. Mod. Gr, axairtw, 

Cacabi, s.f, A kettle. Caldera. 
This word is pure Greek, 
KaxKuSij. t 

Cacaluiii, s.f Species of earth- 
en pan. Cazuela. 

Cacarabi, 5. 77». A crow. Grajo. 
Sans. Kaka, Karava. [Lot. 
Corvus.] 

Cachas, s.f. pi. Scissors. Tije- 
ras. Sans. Katraro. 

Cachicalli, 8,f. Female rela- 
tion. Parienta. 

Cachimani, s.f. Brandy-shop, 
tavern. Aquardienteria, ta- 
berna. Query. The seller of 
brandy, yVom Kasya, a kind 
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Jruitf^' ^v'* Quu9, mi 

Manui, man. 
Cafi,^./. NaiL Clavo. .tf od. GV. 

xaQ^i. 
Cajuco, adj. Deaf. Sordo. 
Caiuguy, s.f. File. Lima. 
Calab^a, s.f. Lie, falsehood. 
, Mentira. Arab, Khelaf. 
Calabear, v. a. To lie. Mentir. 
Calafresa, s.f. Chitterlings. 

Asadura. 
Calas, s. pi. The Gypsies. Ji- 
tanos. Vid. Calo. 
Calisen, s.f. Death. Maerte. 

Sans, Kala. 
Callicaste, adv. Yesterday. 

Ay6r. 
Callic6, 8,m, Darwn. Madm- 

gada. iSSan^. Kalya. 
Cailardo, adj. Black. Negro. 

is.m. A Gypsy, a 
black. Jitano,hoii^ 
bre negro. Sans, 
Kala. Hin, id. 

Calli, s.f. A Gypsy woman. 
Jitana. 

Calochin,'5. m. Heart Corazon. 
Froperhjf liver. Sans, Ka- 
lah-kanjana. 

Caltrabo, s, m. Convict-garri- 
son. Presidio. 

Calumbrico, 5. m. Understand- 
ing. Entendimiento. Som, 
Kalandik^ Mod. Gr. xaro- 
Xafifiavoif to " understand.*' 

Cam, > s. m. Sun. Sol. Hin. 

Can, 3 Khan. Sans, Khamani. 

Camaranchas^ s.f. pi. Buttons, 
Botones. 

Cambani, s.f. Shop. Tienda. 

Cambrai, s. m. Dog. Perro. 

' [.5ra6. Calb.] 

^ , / "^ adj. fern, Preg- 

Cambrobi, ^ ^^ Garbhino. 

Camelar, v, a. To love. Amar. 
'Sans. Kama, Kama. (Love, 
Oupid.) 

Cameni, *./. Shop. Tienda. 
Pers. Carkhaneh. The root 
is the 5an5. Karmman (work, 
action.) 

Camuchi, s. Heel-bone. Zan- 
cajo. 

Cana^ s.f. Hour. Hora. 

Cana, s,f, A Bell. Campana. 

Canbrar, v.a. To love. Amaiv 
Vid. Ca-melar. 

Canbuter, *. m. Sorcerer, wi- 
zard. Hechicero. Sans. Karni* 
mana (magic.) Russ. Cal- 
dun. 

Canch6, 8,m. Saturday. Sa- 
bado. 

Candon,«.m. Companion. Com- 
paiiero. 

Candor ry,5.m. Christian. Cris- 
tiano. 

Cangallo, s. m. Wagon, cart. 
Carro. Properly^ one that is 
tilted from Kambala (a 
blanket.) 

Cangri, s f. Church. Iglesia. 
The literal meaning appears 
to be Tower. Pers. Cun- 

, gurah. 
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s, s,f,pL "heeffl #f 
. Tapas delos zapatos. 
lar, V. a. To fear. Te- 
Sans. Kampana (trem- 

10, s. m. Fear. Temor. 
f. Ear. Oreja. Sans. 
1. i/ifi. Kaun. 
*./. Pity. Lastima. 
Karuna. Hin. Kuruna. 

0, s. m. Summer. Ve- 
Mod. Gr. KoXoxaigi, 

. *•/• pi' Troubles. Fa- 

r. f». Neck. Pescuezo. 

yfS.m, Heel* bone, stu- 

Tson. Zancajo. 

r. Hen. Gallina. 

, »./. Forge. Fragua. 

a, s,f. Aloe. La Pita. 

rr, xannaQt. 

>, €, m. Child*8 cap. 

o. 

1. tieat. Calor. Sans. 
. Jlrab. Kharr. 

.m. Dike. Malecon. 
s.f. Word. Palabra. 
L>alam. 
, r. a. To finish. Febe- 

m. Heart. Corazon. 
Kalb. 

m^s.m. Mouse. Raton. 
9.f. Staple, ring. Ar- 

^ery^ bracelet. Sans. 
hushana. 

'a, s.f. Stork, heron, 
iia. Sans. Karetu. 
J, V, a. To load. Car- 

s.m. Liver. Higado. 

, 5. m. Avaricious, stin- 

T8, Gursneh (hungry.) 

, s.m. Tuesday: ac- 

ff to othersj Thursday, 

if Jueves. 

s.f. Wood, tiniber. 

n. 

», 8. m, March, month 

rzo. 

;n, s. m. Hell, Infi)?rno.. 

Uy^ A blaze, conflagra- 

Mod. Gr. Koojo-mov* 

m. A stick. Palo. The 

\eaning is, Tree. Sans. 

shha. (wood.) Pers. 

. Hin. Gachh. 

ndador, s. m. A work- 

ick, i.e. a plough. Ara- 

,m. Hammer. Martillo. 
>, s.m. Hat. Sombrero. 
3a, s.f. The province 
itile. Castilla. 
;. Every. Cada. 
aar, V. n. To roar. Bra- 
la, s.f. Stork, crane, 
iia. 

V. a. To assemble. 
Juntar. Hin, Ckhu- 
* J than-k. 
pi. Catanes. a<2;. Uni- 
ssembled. Junto, jun- 

, tf./. Spot, mark Pinta. 
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Caute, adj. None, not one. Coripen, s.f. Trouble, afflic 



Ningun, ninffuno. 
Cayes, 9.j9^ Heavens. Cielos. 
Cayque, s. m. Nobody. Nadie. 
Cehde, s.f Light. Luz. 
Cengarica, s.f. Desire. Gana. 

Sans. Kanksha. Pers. Khi- 

ter khdh. Hin, Ghana (to 

desire.) 
Giria, s.f. Pasifoyer, Easter. 

Pasoua. 
Ciria, s.f. Garlick. Ajo. Hin. 

Seer. FW. Sar. 
Claby, s.f. Earthen pan, pip- 
kin. Gazuela. 
Clarico, 5. m. Dawn. Madra- 

gdda. Vid. Gallicp. 
Clasma, s.f. Queen. Reyna. 

Vid. Grallisa. 
Glemaco, 5. m. Hdnter. Gaz- 

dor. 
Glichi, s.f. Key. Llave. Rus. 



tion. Tribulacion, aflicion, 

Gormoni, adj. Some. Algiino. 

GorneSf S.pL Buskins. Bo- 
tines, [tfr. xo6oQvot.'\ 

Goruicha,#./. Basket Espu- 
erta. Sans. Karanda. 

Coro, s. m. Pitcher. Gdntaro. 
Hin. Ghurola. 

Gorpichi, s.f. Rice. Arroz. 
Sims, K6r. 

CoTTorOf adj. One-eyed. Tuer- 
*to. 

Gostini,^./. Tax levied on 
horses sold at fairs. Alcab^- 
la. LMerallyy *'The mount- 
ing," or *< tax paid for mount- 
ing." Vid. Gostunir. 

Gostipdn, 5.n»i The summer. 
Verano. 

Gostunir, vji. To mount. Mon- 
tar. Per#. Khdstan. 



Glootch.' The root is Sanscritj Cost^ri, s. Convent. Gonvento, 



Kilaka (^olt.) 
Clone], s. m. Pink. Clav^L 
Cobadrar, v. n. To bark. La- 

drdr. w^ral>. Kawwaha. Rus. 

Gabh. 
Cobl^r, s.m. Elbow. Codo. 

Sans. Eurppara. 
Cocdl, s.m. Bone. Hu^bo. 

Mod. Gr, xoxjiaXov. Sans. 

Kulya. 
Cocal ie Lubano. Bone of the 

navel. Hueso del empeyne. 
CockVis, pi. Boiies. Hu6sos. 
Cochoco, s, m. Evergreen oak. 

Encina. 
Cochoglera, s,f. Oil-cruse. Al- 

cuza. 
Coco, s. m. ]C^ut Ntt^z. 
Gocole, 8. m. Number. Nume- 

ro. 
Coin, pron. rel. Who. Quito. 

Hin, Kaun. 
Golcoro, adj. Alone. Solo. 
Coligot^i s,m. Bat. Mmrci^- 

la^o. 
Combo, adj. Dumb. Mudo. 

Sans. Muka. 
Conche, 5.n». Anger. Gordje. 
Conddri, *./. Beam. Viga. 

Hin. Kandee. Sans. Kanda. 
Contique, s. m. Neighbour. Ve- 

cino. 
GopIemande,5.97i. Coward. Co- 

barde. 
Goracano, 5. m. Guard. Guarda. 
Corajai, 5./)^ The Moors. Los 

Moros. Probably derived 

from the word Kurreh, a 

term of execration and con- 
tempt too frequently em- 
ployed by the common Moors 

m their discourse, x 
Gorajaiio, s. and ae^. Moor, 

Moorish. Moro, Moruno. 
Gorbo, adj. Strange. Estrano. 
Corby, s.f. Branch, shoot, 

sprig. Rama. 
Corcorria, s.f. Solitude. Sole- 

d^d. Vid. Golcoro. 
Cori, s.f. Island. Isla: 
GoriA, 8,f Large jar. Tindja. 
Corio, fi.m. An ochavo, a small 

brass coin. Ochavo. , 



Got6r, 5.ni. Apiece. Pedazo. 

.^rabf Ket'at. 
Gotria,a^v. Immediately. Lue- 

go- 
Coyme, s, m. Farm-house. Cor- 

tijo. 
Grallis, s, m. King. Rey. From 

the Sclavonian word Krai. 
Grallisa, s.f, Queeq. Reyna. 
Grejcte, *. pi. Sins. Pecados, 

Rus. Graike. 
Crem6n,5./. Worm. Lombriz. 

SuTis. Krimi. 
Griscote,5.9n. A book. Libro. 

Vid. Gabicote. 
Crisirn^, n.;7r. Christ. Christo; 
Gro, s. m, P&ir. Par. 
Cuarinda, *./. Lent. Cuares* 

ma. \ 
Cucaiia, s f. Millet, Panic- 
grass. Panoja. Sans. Kangu. 
Cuchioyo, s. m. Sedge. Es- 
parto. 
Cudo,5.m. Mill. Molino. Hin. 

Kolhoo. 
Cueiii,*./. Cave. Gueva. Sans, 

Gahana. 
Guji. s.f. Rose. Rosa. Pers. 

Gul. 
GuMfia, s.f. Bell. Campana. 

Sans. iLala (to sound.) Rus. 

Kolokol. 
Culco,5. m. Sunday. Domingo. 
Gumorra, s,f. Hall, chamber. 

Sala. Hin. Gumra. Germ. 

Kammer. 
Gundus, s. m. Count, lord. 

Gonde. Mod. Gr. Kovrtjg, 
Gurar, v, a. To strike, do, work. 

Pegar, hac^r, trabajar. Hin, 

Gurhna. 
Gurda,5./. Drunkenness. Bor- 

rach^ra. 
Curebay, s.f. Bit of a bridle. 

Bocado de fr^no. Sans. Ka« 

viya. 
Gurelo, s.m. Trouble, pain. 

Trabajo, pena. 
Curolami^nto, s.m. Carpenter's 

plane. Gepillo de carpint^ro. 
Guroro, s.m. Colt. Potro. Hin. 

Koorru. 
• Curque, s. m, Sunday. Do* 
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mingo. Modem Greek xv 

Qtaxij, 
Curraco, 5. tit. Raven. Cuervo. 

Sans. Kdkdla. 
Currand^a, s,f. Flat roof of a 

house, terrace. Azot6a. 
Currandi, s.f. Veil. Mantilla. 
Currando, &. m. A hammer. 

Martillo. 
Curriel, 5. m. Trade, business. 

Oficio. Sans, Karana. 

CH 

Chabel, s, m. Son. Hijo. 

Chabo, ) s, m. A boy, a child. 

Chaboro, ) Muchacho, nino. 
In the Engflish dialect, Chab: 
e.g, Rommanj Chab, "A 
Gypsjr boy " or " fellow ;" 
whence the cant expression. 
Rum Chap, Arab, Shab. Sans, 
Arbha.' 

Chabori,^./. Agirl. Muchacha. 

Chachipe, s.f. Truth. Verddd. 
— This word which the 
English Gypsies pronounce 
Tsatsipi seems to be a com- 
pound of the Sanscrit, Sat, 
which signifies "True," and 
the word of Sanscrit origin, 
Chip6f " a tongue." CAa- 
chip^f therefore, is literally 
*• True tongue." 

Chai, s. pi. Cfhildren, fellows, 
Gypsies. Niiios, muchachos. 
Jitdnos.. Vid. Chabo. 

Chaja, s.f. Cabbage. Col. 

Chajamen, s.f. Prudence, 

^b&shfulness. Recdto, timidez. 
Pers, Sharm. [Eng. Shame.] 

Chalabear, o.a. To move. Mo- 
v^r. Sans, Kshwela. Rus, 
Kolebdt. 

Chalar, v. n. To walk, to go. 
Andar, ir. Sans. Kshwela. 

Chalendre, 5.7n. Tiger. Tigre. 
5anA Sdrdula. Fcr*. Shir. 

Chalchiben, s,m, Steeh for 
striking fire. Eslabon. 

Challas, s.pl. Ear-rings. Zar- 
cillos. 

Challu, s.f. Lie. Mentira. 

Chalorgar, s. m. Altar. AltAr. 
Pers. Keblah gdh. Sans, Chat- 
wara. 

Chamuliar, v.a. To speak. Hab- 
lur. Sans. Sambhdshd (dis- 
course.) 

Chan, f.rn. Cloth, ^b^o. Sans. 
Achchhadana. 

Chancle, s.f. Knee. Rodilla. 
Sans Janu. [Lot. Genu.] 

Chando, s. and adj. Wi^e, a 
sage. Sabio, doctor. [Ger. 
Kundig.] 

Chanelar, v, a, n. To knoW. Sa- 
ber. Pers. Shendftdn. 

Chando, s. m. Ring. Anillo^ 

Changandr, v. a, n. To awake. 
Despertdr. Sans, ikgxi, Hin, 
Jugana. 

iChangan^, adj. Awake. Des- 
pierto. Sans, Jdgarin. 

Changero, adj. False. Falso. 

^lianispar, v, a, n. Exhale, 
breathe^ inspire. Espirar. 
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Chanispero, 8,m, Spirit Espi- 

ritu. 
Chanorgar, 9.0. To forget. OI- 

viddr. 
Chantar,v.a. To plant. Plan- 
ter. 
Chaomo, s. m. Winter. Invi- 

erno. Pers. Sarmd. 
Chapardo, s. m. Tinder. Tesca. 
Chap^sca, 5./. Flight Fuga. 
Chapescar, v. n. To flee.- Huir. 
Chaplesca, s.f. Serpent Ser- 

pi^nte. 
Char, s. m. Heaven. Cielo. Sans, 

Swar. Pers, Charkh. 
Char, 5. m. Egypt; according 

to the dialect of Estrema- 

dura. Effipto ; segun el dia- 

lecto de los Jitdnos. Estre- 

menos. 
Char, s,f. Grass. Yerba. Pers. 

GeyAh. 
Charabaro, adj. Sad. Triste. 
Charaburi, s.f. Sadness. Tris- 

t^za. 
Chardi, s,f, A fair, market 

F6ria. Vid. ChUi. 
Ch ami que, s.f. Life. Vida. 

Hin, Jan. 
Charipe, s.f. Bed, bedstead. 

Cama. Hin. Charpoy. Mo- 
dem Greek, xQt^^ari, 
Chasar,v.n. To pass. Pasdr. 
Chaseos^tf. 7^ Exercise. Ejer- 

cicio. 
Chasilar, I9. a. To sup. Cenir. 
Chdti, s.f A fair. Firia. Hin. 

Chhetr. 
Chavo, s,m. A plate. Plato. 
Chaute, n.p. The fortress of 

Ceuta. C^uta. 
Che, s.f. Scab. Tina. Sans. 

Kachchhu. Hin. Khaj. - 
Chen, 5./. Earth, land. Tierra. 

[Gr.yti?] Vid. Ch'im. 
Chepo, s,m. Breaikt, bosom. 

Seno, p^cho. Pers. Jayb.^ 
Cherdillas,5.j7/. The stars. Las 

estrellas. 
Cherdino, s, m. The morning- 
star. Lueero. 
Cherja, s.f. Bag, bundle. Hdl- 

da. 
Chetalli, »:/. Olive. Oliva. 
Cheti, s.f Olive-oil. Aceyte. 
Chi, s, ft and adv. Nothing. 

Nada. 
Chiabalo> 5. m. Cigar. Cigdrro. 
Chiaca, s.f Table. Mesa. 
Chibdr, t7.a. To cast, shoot. 

Echdr. Sans. Kshipa. This 

verb is used in many senses. 
Chibdrse d pei^dr. To begin to 

speak. Comenzdr d habldr. 
Chibdr lacho, To make well, to 

cure. Curdr, sandr. 
Chibdr sermon, To preach. 

Predicdr. 
Chib6l. Vid, Chihia, 
Chib^l,5.m. A river. Rio. Pers, 

Jui. 
Chibeldr, v. a, Vid, Chibdr. 
Chibes, s. m. Day. Dia. Sans, 

Divasa. Hin. Dewus. 
(^rbiben,) tt va 







^ioato, 's, 771. Uncle. Tio. Eisu 

Chucha. 
Chiche, s,f Face. Cara. 
Chichi, 5. Nothing. Ndda. Q«e- 

ry, Any thing. Pers, Chizi. 
Chichoji^ s. Cat Gdto. 
Chiguay, 5.m. Louse. Fiojo. 
Childar, v, a. To put, place. 

Poner, m6ter. 
Childo, par, pars. Fat, placed, 

Metioo, pu^sto. 
Chilindrote, 9.111. Sparrow. Gor- 

rion. Hin. Chiriya. 
Chim, 8. m. Kingdom, coun- 
try. Reyno, tierra. Sam. 

Kshmd. 
Chimoni, 8,f, Any thing. Cual- 

qui^r cosa. 
nu: J '• ^«- Glory. Glo- 
Chimudam, / ria.&i*.Sam. 
Chimusolano,^ ^^jj^^^^^ 

Chimuyar, v. a, Vid. Chanm- 

lidr. 
Chimutra, s,f. Moon. Luna. 

^ra6. Kamr. Sans. Kauma- 

dipati. 
Chinaora, s.f Sickle. Hol 

Vid, Chineldr. 
Chinddr, v.a. To hang up. 

Colgdr. 
Chindar, v. a. To bear, pro* 

duce. Farir. Sans, Jani, 

(birth.) Hin. Junna. [Gr. 
. Ysvvava,'] 
Chinday, s.f. Mother. Madre. 

Sans. Janitwa. 
Chindo, ) 5.^ oitj. Blind, 

Chindoquendo, 5 blind man. 

Cieffo. Sans. ^ndha. Bin. 

Chundhia, (blear-eyed.) 
Chindomd, s. m. Batcher. Car- 

nicero. SanSs Sundvata. 
Chinel, ) «. m. A person of off- 
Chino, 3 cial rank. Hombie 

de graduacion, oficidL Jk- 

rived from the ^tfr9^it| Chin, 

"Rank." 
Chinelar, v. a. To cut, reap. 

Cortdr, segdr. . 
Chingabdr, 5. m. Pin. Alfil^r. 
Chingrar, v, a. To fight. Fe- 

ledr, renin 
Chingdrip^n,ir.m. War,batt]e. 

Gu^rra, combdte. Sans. San- 

gara. Pers. Jang. 
Chinobaro, 5. fit. High-coDsta- 

hie, governor. Alguacil may- 
or, gobernador. Vid, Chino 

and Baro. 
Chinoj6, s. m. He-ass. Burro. 
Chinoro, adj. Small, little. Pe- 

queno. Sans. Kanika, Ka- 

nishta ; whence likewise the 

English cant word Kinchin. 
Chipalo, s. m. Blacksmith. Her- 

r^ro. Sans. Kapila (dark^ 

tawny.) 
Chipe, s.f. Truth (improper* 

ly.) Verdad. 
Q.J )*•/• Tongue. Lengua. 
PHIS' r Sans. Jihwa. Hiit, 
^"*P*» ) Jibh. Pers, Zabdn. 
Chipen, s.f. Life. Vida, jShii^. 

Jivana. Pers. Jikn. Hin,Jec. 
Chique, s.f. Earth, ground 

Tierra, su^lo. Satis, IdikiL 
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Chirinda, 
Chiringa, 



^Litque^^.jC Batter. Manteoa. 

Hiru Ghee. 
Chirdabar, v,a. To out. Cor- 

t4-. 
Chinio, adj. Short. Corto. 
ChiriMto, «. m. A cricket. Gril- 

lo. Sans. Chirika. 
■Chiriclo, s,m, A fowl) chicken. 
Polio. Property, A bird. Ave, 
Hin. Chinj^a. 
Chirijimar, v. a. n. To advance. 
Adeiantac. Hin. Churhana. 
€hiriji[nen,/>ar. pas. Advanced, 
delantado. 

^s.f. An orange. 
' > Naranja. In 
^' 1 ilfbomA, China. 

}s,m. Time. Tiem- 
po. 5an5. Chiras- 
ya (long time.) 
Mod. Gr. xaiQog, 
t'hirriria, 5./. Bit of thread, 
linti Mota. Sans. Chora 

(rag.) 
'Ohismar, v. a. To s{>it. Escn- 
pir. Sans, Smardsawa (sali- 
va.) 

Chitino, s. m. Passport Pasa- 

porte, 
Cho, s.f. Barley. Cebada. 

Pers. Ju. 
/lu u ^ I'-fl' To wash. La- 

Ohocoronar, 9. a. To remedy^ 

Remediar. 
Cboaorono, s.m. A remedy. 

Rem^dio. 

15/JPetticoat.8aya, 
enaffuas. Sans. 
ChsQanaka, Sa- 
taka. 
eardjchin. Barba. 

Mod. Gr. ytvBiov. 
Choneria, s.f. Barber's shop. 

fiarberia. ' 
Chon^ro, s. m. Barber. Barbe^' 

ro. Sans, Chandila. 
Chono J s.m. Month. Me9# Hm. 

Chand. 
Chopala, s.f. Hut, tent. Choza. 

Sans. Skula. Hin. Chuppur.' 

Italian, Capanna. 
Chopon, f. m. Quince. Mem- 

brillo. ' ^ 

Cbor, s. 771. Thief. Ladron. 

Sans. Chaura. Hin, Chor. 
Cbori, s. f. Knife. Cuchillo, 

navaja. Sans. Chhuro. Hin. 

Chooree. Msd. Gr, fittxaioi. 
Idhori, s.f. Mule. Mula. Hin. 

Khuchur. 
Choroi 5.aBda<2;. Thief, thiev- 
ish, evil. Ladfron, malo. 
Chororo, adj. Poor, Pobre. 

Sans. Kshudra. Hift.Shor. 
Chorrip^n, s.f. Evil, wicked- 
ness. Malddd* 
Chotiar, v«a. To spit. Escnpir. 

Sans. Nishtuta (spitting.) 
Chova,^./. Hand. Mano. Sans. 

Char pa la (the palm.) [Heb. 

Capb.] 
Chuajanij s.f. Witch, sorce- 



ress. Bruja, hechicera pro- 

fetisa. Sans. Sanvanana. Hin. 

Syana. 12ti«. Charobnitza. 
Chube, s. m. Louse, Piogo. 

Sans. Kitibha. Hin. Jun. 
Chubalo, s, m. Cigar. Cigar- 

ro. 
Chucha,5/. Breast, pap. P^cho. 

Sems. Kucha. 
Chuchipon, s. m. Suet, grease. 

Sebo. 
Chuchiri, *./. Fat. -Gordura. 
Chuchuquelar, s.f. Oil-cruse. 

Alcuza. 
Chuli, > 5. i». A dollar. ^ Un 
Chulo, 3 duro. un peso fuerte. 
Chulo, s. m, A knife. Un cu- 

chillo. Hin. Chulhoo. 
Chullo, adj. Fat. Gordo. Sans. 

Sthma. Hin, Chuodhur^ 
Chumasconas, 5./. Harlotl Ra- 

m6ra. Sans. Smara (love.) 
Chumajari,.5.m. Shoemaker. 

Zapatero. . Sans. Charmma- 

kara. 
Chumajayal, s.f. ' Grinders. 

Muefas. 
Chumia, s.f. Time, turn. Vez. 
Chundear, v.imp. To happen. 

Suceder. Hin. Ho-chooka. 
Chiingalipen, s.f. What is 

ugly, heavy. Cosa fea, pe- 

s4da. fftit. Choonna. 



perltff '*to fear,") Alabar. 

teroer. 
Daranar, v. n. To fear. Tem^r 
Daraiio, p, a. Fearful, Tenie- 

roso. . 
Dari,5./. Thread, line. Hilera. 

Vid. Dori. 
Debel,^. m. God. Dios. Saris. 

Div (heaven,) Deva (deity.) 
Debla, s.f. The Virgin.^ (God- 
dess.) La Virjen. Diosa. 
I)ebleschinday, The Mother of 

God. Madro de Dios. Vid. 

DebeJ, and Chinday. 
Debus, adv. Over and abqve. 

Demas. 
Delale, par. Presented. Pre- 

sentado. 
Delun^, s.f. Sickle. Hoz. 
Deplemande, adv. For nothing. 

Debalde. 
Deque, 5. fn. Ten. Diez. Mod. 

Gr. itxa. Pers, Dab. 
DeruQ, adj. New. Nu6vo. Sans, 

Taruna. 
Desparuffar, v.a. To return a 

thing bartered. Destrocar. 
Desquero, proTL pers. inflec. Of 

him, his. Del, su. Hin.Iska. 
Desquinar, r. n. To rest. Des- 

cansar. 
Destechescar, v.a. To undo. 

Deshac^r. 



rvinnn^ift ')<"0- Ugly, hcavy. Diar, v.a. To see. Ver, mirar 



Chupardelar, v. n. To stumble. 

Tropezdr. ^ 

Chupendi, 5./. A kisd. Beso. 

Sans. Chumbana (kissing.) 

Hin. Chooma. 
Chuque, >f.m. Dog. Perro. 
Chuquel, 3 Sans. Kukura 

Basque f Cliacurra. Pers. 

,Saff. 
Churaani,^/. Fancy, presump- 
; tion. Fantasia. 
Churdina, s.f Dagger-blow. 

Punalada. 
Churrilli, 5./. Nit. Liendre. 
Chusno, s. m. Hillock. Cer- 

ro. 
Chuti,5./. Milk. Lephe. Sans. 

Dugdha, Duh. Hin, Dudh. 
Chuvias, 9. pZ« Fisty-cuifs. Pu- 

nadas. 

D. 

Dabastro. Vid. Drabaro. 

Dai, 1 s f. • Mother, {properly, 

Day, 5 '« Nurse "; Madre. 
Pers, Dayah. Mod. Qr. Qua. 

Dajiralo, s.m. Trembling. Tem- 
blor. 

Dajirar, o.n. To tremble. Tem- 
bldr, 

Dal, ^ *. m. Fear. Temor. Mod. 

Dan, > Greek, isikta. Sans. 

Dar, J Dara. 

Danbilar, v. a. To chew. Mas- 
car. 

Dandesqnero,5.fR. Lamp, can- 
dle. Candil. 

Dani, s*pL Teeth. Dientes. 
Sans. Danta. 

Darabar, v. a. To praise, (pro- 
tf2 



Pers. Didaji. 
Dicani,*./. Window. Ventana. 
Dicar,o. a. To see. Ver. Sans. 

Iksha. 
Dichabar, V. a. To send. MUlS 

dir. Vid, Bichabar. 
Diclo, s. m. Handkerchief 

clout. Panuelo, panal. 
Dilia,'*./. Lettuce. Lechuga. 
Dinaste, s. m. Glass. Vidrio. 
Dine\o,s.&'adj. Fool. Tonto. 

Pers. Diwdnah. 

Dini, s.f. Pound. Libra. 

p..-^ )tj. a. To give. Dar, 

i;!?*5' > Mad.Gr.Sivw, Hin, 
Dmelar, ^ ^y^^^ 

Dinator, tf.m. Doctor. Doctor. 

Dinople, s. m. Harm, damage, 
Dano. 

Discoli, f. m. Disciple. Disbi- 
pulo. 

Disde, adv. Until. Hasta. 

Docurdanza, s.f. Mistress. 
Maestra. 

Docurdo, s. m. Master. Maestro. 
Sans. Thakkura. Hin. Tha- 
kur. 

Dojj > s.f. Fault. Culpa, Sans. 

Doji, 5 Dosha. Hin. Dokh. 

Dori, s.f. Rope. Soga. Pers. 
Dari. 

Doscusana, s.f, A crown. Co- 
rona. 

Dosta, adv. Enough. Basta. 
From the Russian verb, Dos 
tat, "to suflSce." Sans. 
TasTiu. 

Drabaro, «.m. Rosary. Rosa- 
rio, — Drabarar or drabaro: 
" To tell one's beads," Rezar 
el rosdrio. This word is com* 
pounded ofHaV ' aod'* twv^* 
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fear" or " sanctity. 

Drabuco, adj. Flat. Chato. 

Dracay, 5./.pA Grapes. Uvas. 
Sans. Draksbd. 

Drami, s.f. Week. Semana. 

Drante, s. Ink. Tinta. 

Drao, 8. m. Poison. Ven^no. 
Tbe Gitdnos a,p,ply this word 
to a certain noxious prepara- 
tion^ which they are in the 
habit of casting in the man- 
gers of cattle y to cause sick- 
ness and death. Pers. Zahr> 
(poison.) Fid, Grao. 

Draute. Fi</.Drante. 

Drescos, s,pl. Corns. Callos. 

Droba, s.f. Leather-bag for 
wine. Bota. 

Dr6ji,5./. Rind, peel. Cascara. 

Dromalis, s.pl. Carriers, mu- 
leteers, men of the road. Ar- 
rieros, viaj^ros. 

Dron, ) s. m. Road. Camino. 

Drun, 5 Pers. Darund. Mod. 
Gr. dQoiiios. Hin. Duhur. 

Dron-^rugi, ) 5. Royal road, 

Drunji, 3 Ukewise a Foo^ 
path. Camino real, ver^da. 

Drupos, s. m. Body. Cuerpo. 

Dua, is,f. Pain, grief. Pena. 

Duga, 5 Sans, Tuaa (to pain.) 

Dubela, *./. Cup. Tasa. Pers, 
Peydleh. 

Dncano, adj» Compassionate. 

' Compasivo* 

Dili, arf;. Two. Dos. Pers. Du. 

Jjjpj^^adj, Wroth in' spirit, 

^luigry. Eaojado. Vid. Du- 

"^ende. 

Dumen, s. m. Loin. Lomo. 

Dundilo, f.m. Lamp. Velon. 

Dundun, s.f. Light. Luz. 

Duneo, s. m. Sunday. Domin- 
go- 

Duqu^Ies,.«.p2. Dobloons. Dob- 

lones. 
!Duquende,«. m. A spirit, ghost. 

Du^nde. From the RussiaUf 

Dook, " a spirit ;*' which is 

itself derived from the Sans. 

Dhuka. 
Duquendio, s.m. Master, a 

principal person nmongst the 

Gitanos. Maestro, hombre 

principal entre los Jitanos. 
Duquipen, s. m. Grief. Dolor. 
Dur, adv. Far. Lejos. Sans. 

Dura. Pers, Dur. 
Durlin, *.m. Police archer. Cor- 

chete. 
Durotun^s, s.pL Shepherds, 

herdsmen. Pastores. < Hin. 

Dnoongur. 
Dusuldo, f.7». Drunkard. Bor- 

racho. 
Dut, s.f. Light Luz. Sans. 
■ ■ ^ Dyuti. Hin. Yot. Jioorish 
'' f'' Arabic J Dow. 

K 

E, gen. sin, of the article O. 

Jenetivo singular del arti- 

culo O. 
Efta, adj. Seven. Si^te. Pers. 

Hafl. Gr. tnra. 



literally f <'a thing of gfreatjE^esiton, ac/;. Last. Ultimo. 

Embio, s.m. Book. Libro. 

Hin, Bed. 
Emposuno, adv. Attentively. 

Atentam^nte. 
Enbrota,^./. Trunk, probosois. 

Trompa. 
Encalomir, v. a. To roount, 

ascend. Subir. Sans. Unnaya. 

(raising.) 
Ende, adv, prep. Since, after, 

from D^sde. 
Engrejeri, s, m. Asparagus. Es- 

parrago. 3ans. Indivara. 
Enjallar, v.n. To remember. 

Acordar. 
Enjalle, sf. Memory. Mem6ria. 
Ennagrar, v. a. To repair. En- 

mendar. 
Enorme, 5.971. Enemy. Ehe- 

migo. 
Enpirre, 5.p^ Footmen, infan- 
try, labourers. Peones. 
Enr^, ) adv. ^Vithin. D^ntro. 
Enrun, 5 Gr.ev^ov.(I.a{. Intra.) 
Enrecar, Within us. En noso- 

tros; e,g. Saboca enrecar' 

Maria ereira! " Dwell within 

us, Blessed Mary!'* 
Enrrar, v. n. To enter. Entrar. 
Ensimacha, ,9./. Ensign. £n- 

sena. ' 
Enia, adj. Nine. Nueve. Mod. 

Gr, twta. 
Epicon, s.f. Corner. Esquina. 
Erajay, s.m. Friar. Frayle. 

Vid. Arajay. 
Erajami,/. s. Dress of a friar. 

Hibito de fraile. 
Erajarda, s.f. Bramble, thistle. 

Zarza, cardo. Pers. Khar. 

Hin. Jardar. 
Erandia, s.f. Nun. Monja. 
Erani, «./. Lady. Senora. 
Eraiio, s.m. Lord, master. Se- 

iior. Sans. Bharanda. Rus, 

Bareen. 
Eray, s.m. Gentleman, knight 

Caballero. Hin.^&e. 
Erdicba.s./. Poverty. Pobreza. 

VidsZ'mhtk. 
£r^s, s.pl. Men not of the 

Gypsy caste : " Hombres que 

no son Jitanos." 
Ererio, adj. Blessed. Bendito. 
Ere scare, adj. Blue. Aziil. 
Eresia, s.f. Vine, vineyard. 

Vid, vina. Pers. Raz. Sans. 

Trirahnara (grape.) 
Eriche, s, m. Pig, swine. Mar- 



Ewien J yenqne. Eleven. Ooee. 
Esden y duis, Twelve. Doce, 
Esden J trin, Thirteen. Trece. 
Esden y ostar, Fourteen. Ca- 

torce. 
Esden y panebe, Fifteen. 

Qu|oee. 
Esden y jobe, Sixteen. Di^z j 

s6is. 
Esden J ester, Seventeen. Diez 

y siete. 
Esden y ostor, Eighteen. Diez 

y ocbo. 
Esden y esne. Nineteen. Di^z 

ynu^ve. 
Esiie, adj. Nine. Nuevcr Vk. 

Enia. 
Esnerdi, s. Ninety. Noventa. 
Esorgie, a4^. Extreme. £ztr^< 

mo. 
Espajuo, 8. m. Fright, wonder. 

Espanto. 
Espandador, s. m. Gorge of a 

hill. Barranco. 
Esparrabar. Vid. Asparabar. 
Esparrnsar, v. a. To hide. Es- 

conder. Sans* Apavarana 

(concealment.) 
Espibias, s.pl. Chestnuts. Cas- 

taiias. 
Espirabia, s.f. Leech. Sangiii* 

ju^la. Sans, Asrapa. 
Esporboria, 5./. Onion. CeboHa. 
Esprejano, s, m. Mulatto. Mu* 

lato. 
Espurria, 5./. Gut. Tripa. 
Espusifia, s.f. Spur. Espikla. 
Estache, s. m. Hat Sombrero 

From the Arab. Taj (acrown.^ 
"EstAT, adj. Four. Cuatro. 
Estdrica,5j^ Ark, chest Area 

Vid. Jestari. . 
Estardr, ae^. Forty. Cuar^nta. 
Estardo, s. &, adj. Prisoner, 

captive. Pr^so. Arab, and 

Heb. Asir. 



1 



rano. 



Erines, 5.J9/. Hoffs. Marranos. 
Erisimen, s.f Blessing. Ben- 

dicion. 
Erraderas, s.pl. Lettuces. Le- 

chugas. 
Eru, ^ s, m, Olive tree. Oli- 
Eruquel, 5 \o. Mod.Gr.iXaia, 
Erucar, s. m. • Olive-ground. 

Olivar. 
Escami, s.f. Staircase, ladder. 

Escala. 
Escobiche,5.7n. Beetle, Esca- 

rabajo 
Esden, s. Ten. Di^z, properly 

Deque, q. v. 



Estaripel, s.f. Prison. Carcel. J 

Arab. Asiri. ] 

'Esierdif adj. Seventy. S^tenta. 
Estomar, v. a. To pardon. Per- 

donar. 
Estpiigri, «./. A weight, dollar. 

P^so. 
EstopAuelar, v. a. To -weigh. 

Pesar, 
Estonquele, s,m, A weight 

P^so. 
Estonqueleta, 5./. Small siher 

coin. Peseta. 
Es(oJ^|r, v.r. To be tired. Ren- 

E9toiiel,/i<^'. Fatigued, worn 
up. ^ndido. ^it^.Avasada 
(weariness.) 

Estormen,^./. Pardon. Remis- 
sion. Reraision. 

Estuch6, s. m. Sword. Espdda. 
Sans, Asidhenu (knife,) Asi. 

Fachoyi, «./. Grub, insee|. 
Vicho, vichu^lo. * "':^ 

Fac6rro,«.m. Halt Alto. Qjiif^ji 
relar facorro. To halt Hae^*-' 
alto. . * • 

Farafais, s.pl. Buttons. Bot6nei. 



. s 
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Ilaja, 3.f, Fault. Falta. 
1, 5./. Way, path. Camino. 
sh^ *./. Tower (prison.) 
>rre, Mod. Gr. (pvXoucij, 
nentar, *./. Penitence. Pe- 
tencia. 

do, fendi, adj. Good. Bue- 
>, buena. 

aiclia) s.f. Tower. Torre, 
ir, adv. Better. Mejor. Pers, 
ihtar. 

bfS.m. Steel for striking 
e. Eslabon. 
*./. Face. Cara. 
»./. Jacket. Chaqu^ta. 
nicha, s.f. Gallows. Horca. 
us. Bicelitza. 

rale, 5. m. Kind of Gnat, 
agarropa. 

fS.pL Sparrows. Gorriones. 
:ha,5./. Ashes. Ceniza. Hin, 
ikh. 

(idr, 5. m. Jest Chanza 
ij s.f. Account Cu^nta. 
ipi, s.f. Mass. Misa. 
iela, s.f. Tavern. Taver- 



City. Ciuddd. 



), "^s.m. 

m, ) Sans. Puri. Hin. Pur. 

asia, s.f. Low. La pu^rca. 

aso, s. m. Ho?. £1 pu^rco. 

ardo, s. m. Tiled Roof. Te- 

io. 

i^gOy s.m. Gulf. Grolfo. 

'om Uie Sans. Asthaga 

ecp.) 

i^go e Bombardo, Gulf of 

rons, Golfo de Leon. 

Aunson guillea 
Y te chobes 
En e fresi^go 
£ Bombardd— 
Nisti nicabas 
E quichardila 
Sos sar ni6ada 
Te petr6. 

■Although thou go and wash 
e in the Gulf of Lyons, thou 
t not eet rid of the stain which 
a didst obtain through me 
lich with me fell to thee.") 

la, adv. Little. Poco. — 
Prima, frima," ^' \iy de- 
ees, ** Poco k poco." 
isaperar, v. a. n. To wait, to 
•pe. Esperdr. 
eria, s.f. Fruit. Fruta. 
I, 3. m. A well. Pozo. 
5. m, Oun^. £8ti6rcol. 
.ns. Mala. Hm. Mul. 
\6yS.m. A dirty fellow, 
ombre dispreciabfe.' - 
.ni, s.f. Dirtinen. S6cie- 
d. 

, s.f. Jacket. Chaqueta. 
,5./. Pudendum muliebre. 
in. Forj. 

lia, s.f. Cave. Cueva. 
in6, s.f. Favour, grace. Fa- 
ir, gracia. 

G. 

icote, s. m. Book. Libro. 
^ab. KetAb. 



in6| s. m. 
rench. Frai 
onO| s. m 
21 



Frenchman, 



Gachapla, s.f. Couplet, eateh. 

Copla. 
Gachaten, s» Cup, brasier. 

Copa. 
Gachinbarta, s.f Goodness, 

righteousness. Rectit(id,jus- 

ticia. 
Gacho, s.m. A gentleman. 

Caball^ro. — Properly, Any 

kind of person who is not a 

Gypsy : ** Cualqui^r hombre 

quo no sea Jitano." 
Gae,5.m. Wine-press. Lagdr. 
Gajere, "iadv. Always. Si- 
Gayeres, 5 empre. 
Galisarda, s.f. Hunger. Him- 

bre. Rus. Golod 
Gi|ncib6, s.f. Avarice. Avari- 

cia. 
Gandi, s.f. Smell. Olor. Sans. 

Gandha. Hin. Gund. 
Gandias, s.pl, Droto, siflings. 

Granzas. 
Ganisardar, v. a. To gain. Ga- 

ndr. . 
Gao^ s. m. Town, village. Pu6- 

blo. Sans. Karvvada. Pers. 

Cui. In the Thieves' lan- 
guage, this word is applied 

to Madrid. 
Garabelar, v. To be on one's 

^uard, to guard. Guardir. 
Garapatia, s.f. Thanks. Gra- 

cias. .^rab. 'Arefat 
Garibardo, adi. Wounded, full 

of sores. Llagddo. 
Grarip^, s. Scab. Postilla. 
Gar]ochin,9.m. Heart Cora- 

zon. Fii(i. Carlochin, 
Gdte, s. m. Shirt Camisa. Pro- 

perly^ A cloth round the 

middle. Sans. Kadirra. 
Gavin, f./, France. Frinoia. 
Gel,.5.m. Ass. Burro. 
Geliche, s. m. Cord. Cord61. 
Geremdncha, s.f. Shop. Tien- 
da. 
Gerjeres. Vid Guerer6, 
Gennel, n.v. Michael. Migu61. 
G'l, s.m. Wheat Trigo. 
Gilo, 8. Kind of rope. Soga. 
Gimona,5/..Hunting-cap.Mon- 

t6ra. 
Ginar, v. a. To count. Contdr. 

Sans. Gana. Hin. Ginna. 
Gin^lar, v. n. To smell. 016r. 
Girelar, v. n. To laugh. Reir. 

Hin. Khilkhilana. 
Give, s.f. Snow. Ni^ve. 
Giyabar, v. a. To relate. Con- 

tdr. 
Glandas^o, 5. and adj. A gal- 
lant Gallant. Galante. 
Glandi, s.f. A knife. Cachil- 

lo. 
Gloriban, s. m. Idler. Holga- 

zan. 
Gola, s.f. Order. Orden. 
Golberi, s.f. Crop, harvest 

Cosecha. 
Gole, s.f. Shout, cry. Voz, 

grito. Hin. Ghooloo. Rus. 

Golos. 
Goli'p6n, s.f. Health. Salud. \ 
Golisarelar, v. n. To nDell. '• 



Golli,«./. Black-pudding. Mor- 

cilla. Hin. Gulfirul. 
Gollori, s.m, Male animal. 

Macho. 
Gron^les.f.m. Garments, linen. 

Vestidos, ropa. Sans. Goni. 

Rus. Gun6. — These words in 

the Sanscrit and Russian 

tongues are solely applied to 

the nabiliments of a beggar. 
Gono, s. m, A sack. Sdco, cos- 
tal. Hm. Gon. 
Gorberi, 5.fn. Farmer. Cose- 

ch^h), 
Gorbi, s. m. Ox. Buhy, Sans. 

Gavaraja (bull.) ' 
Grorbio, s.m, A swelling. Bollo. 
Gorobar, v. n. To howl, Aullar. 

Vid. Cobadrar. 
Gorotun^, s. m. Native of £s- 

tremadura. Estremeno. 
Goray.. s. m. Ox. Bu6y. Vid. 

Gorbi. 
Gozoni, 9./. Toungmare. Fo- 

tranca. 
Gra,5. m.-Horse. Caballo. San^, 

Kharu. Hin. Ghora. 
Grajuno, adj. Dirty. Sucio. 
Granajina, s.f. Species of 

plant Bereng6na. 
Granar, v.n. To bray. Rebuz- 

nar. 
Graiii, s.f. Mare. Teffua. 
Grao, s. m. Poison. ven6no. 

Sans. Gara. 



Gras, 



Horse. Caballp. 



Ol6r 



i 



"^s.m. J 
Graste, > Vid. Gra. 
Grate riza, s.f. Stable. Cuidra* ■ 
Grej61o, a^;. Certain. CiettA ' 
Grej6ri, s. Asparagus. E iMf ■ 

rago. '*^ 

Gres, s. Hundred. Ci6nto. 
Gres, prep.adv; Before. Antes. 
Gresdene,^. YA. Stove. Anafe. 
Greson6, p. n. Jesus Christ. 

Jdsu Christo. 
Gn»8tis, s.pl: Breeches. Cal* 

zones. 
Grey, s, m. Century. Sifflo. 
Griba, sj'. Rigpur. Ri^or. 
Gribnle, adj. Rigorous. Rigo- 

roso. 
Grimpar, v.n. To toast, pledge. 

BrindAr. 
Gris, ff.m. Cold. Frio. 
Grobelar, v, a. To repair, go* 

vern. Compondr, ffobernar. 
Grodogopo, adj. Woonded. 

Estropeddo. 
Gronichen,*./. Manured earth. 

Tidrra estercolada. 
Groni, *./. Dong-beap. Ester- 

col6ro. 
Grose, s. m. Forest, moantain. 

Monte. Rms. GorL 
Grucha, s.f. Cloth, TcU. 
Guacbedre,«. Manger, Pese* 

bre. 
Guajalote, #, flu. Tnrkej.ptgg^ 

cock. Pavo. Sams, Q^tibtm^f , 

Galavrala. 
CUKaaiir. r. a. To open ^**^ 

Hut. Kabna. ^ * 

Gocbiba, sj, >^Ubk. g^* ^ 
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Gucl, 5./. Itch. Sarna. 
Guergere,*. m. Tuesday. Mar- 
ies. 
Gui. s.f. Wheat. TOgo. 
Guillabar,v.<i. To sing. Cantar. 

Sans, Kheli (a song.) Hin. 

Gawu^^a. 
Guillar, v. n. To go, to walk. 

Ir, pasear. Rvs. Gulliat. 
Guillopio, a(fj. Maimed. Manco. 
Gula^ s.f. Wave. Onda. 
Gule, 5.771. Must, sirup. Arrope. 
Gulupe, s.m. Cotton. Algo- 

don. Sans, Sthulapatta. 
Gurabano, 5.m. Pastry cook. 

Boll^ro. 
GuribaDo,5.m. Silence. Silen- 

cio. 
Guruju,5.m. Dissolute fellow. 

Tunante. 
Gusto, 8. m. Goose. Ganso. 

H.| 
Haccuno, 5. m. Summer. Ve- 

rdno. 
Hambo, 8,m, One who is not a 
. Gypsy. £1 que no es Jitd- 

no. 
fiarero, s. m. Plum-tree. Ci- 

ru61o. 
HeIo,5.m. Hog. Marrdno. Sans. 

Kola. Moor. Arab, Haluf. . 
Henira, s. f. Misfortune. Des- 

gracia. 
Heta, adj. Named. Nombrado. 

— ^This word appears to be 

derived from the same root 

arthe English '' hight^" and 
. '^e ''hedte" of the Danes 
. *■ mnd Scandinavians. 
^^ISeripaquia, s.f. Ant, emmet, 
.•fiormiga. 



Ibrain,5.tn. February. Febr6ro. 

IcI6nfe, adj. Celebrated. C61^- 
bre. i2u5. Slavnoy. [Lat. In- 
clytus.] 

le, properly the genitive singu- 
lar of the article O; also the 
accusative; it frequently serves 
for the nominative ; e. g. le 
pray the mountain; le ran 
the rod; le trujacai the 
grapes. — Propriamifente el je- 
nitivo singular del articulo 
O; tambien el acusativo. 
frecu6ntemente sirve por el 
nominativo. 

lege, s.f Mass. Misa. 

leque, adj. One. Uno. Sans. 
Eka. [Pers. Yak.] 

leru, 5. m. Wolf. Lobo. 

IsBfgeni pi of the article O. Jen. 
pi. del articnlo O. 

les, adj. One. Uno. 

lesano, s. m. Bacon. Tocino. 

lescotria, adv. Immediately. 
■Lu6go. Vid. Escotria. 
. ♦ lelidra, »./. The left-hand, 
.k Mdno izqui^rda. 

lesque. Vid. leque. 

lesque av61, One to another. 
*• Uno k otro. 

I%c^oho, s.m. Hermitage. £r- 



Inericar, v. a. To protect, shel- 
ter. Ampardr. 

Inerin, 5.7n. January. En6ro. 

Inerique,5.m. Protection, shel- 
ter. Amparo. 

Ingodinbjodj. Gluttonous. Qo- 
loso. . 

Ingrodile. Impossible. Imposi- 
ble. 

Inica, adj. Doting. Chocho. 

lnolobi,5.?7u Hermit. Ermi- 
tdno. Rus. Inokk (monk.) 

Irism^n, s.m. Information.A viso. 

Isic6n,«. m. Corner. Esquina. 

Isnabar, v. a. To have. Hab6r. 
Isna," There is." Hdy. 

lu, s. m. Paper. Pap^l. Hin. 
Ruq (parchment.) 

Iusmit6,5.m. Smith. Herrador. 

J. 

Jiba, 's.f Harlot. Ram6ra. 

Sans, kdveca. Moorish^ Kah- 

bah. 
Jabilldr, v.a. To understand. 
, Entend^r. 

Jabuni, s.f. Blat, Rata. 
Jachapen, s. Food. Comida. 

Sans. Kasipu. Hin. Kha^a. 
Jachardr, v. a. To burn. Que- 

mdr. Scms. Chura. 
Jachiri, s.f. Conflagration, 

blaze. Inc6ndio. 
Jal, 5. m. Rope tied round the 

neck. Dogdl. 
Jalar, v»a. To eat Comer. 

Sans. Gala 
Jalkres, s. pi. Breeches. Cal- 

zones. 
Jamar, y.a. To eat Com6r. 

Sans, Q\\kmy^ (food.) Hin. 

Khana. 
Jamacburi, > s.f. Strawberry- 
Jamaduri, 3 itee. Madrono. 
Jamaco, s. m. Apricot Albari- 

coque. 
Janbri,5. m. Toad. Sdpo. 
Jandeblabdn,jr.m. Proverb. Re- 

frdn. 
Jandojo, s. m. Sin. Pecddo. 
Jandorro, s.m. Money. Din6ro. 
Janr61es, s. pi. The genitals. 

Los jenitdles. 

Janro '(*•''*• Sabre. Sdble. 

^ */ Virffin.Virjen. Sans. 

Jana, i Kam. [Sans. Jani. 

Jani, I Rus. Jena. Gr. yvvri 
J woman.] 

Japune,5.m. Soap. Jabon. 

Jar, s. TO. Heat. Calor. Sans. 
Khara. [.^rab. Kharr. Old 
Ger. Har] 

Jara, «./. Ounce of gold. Onza 
de oro. 

Jaracanales, s. pi. Guards, offi- 
cers of the revenue. Guardas, 
carabin6ros. 

Jarambelis; s.pl. Rags. Trdpos. 

Jardmi, s.f. Jacket. Chaqu6ta. 

Jarando, s.m. Pool, puddle. 
Charco. 

Jardani, j9r. n. John. Judn. 

Jarima, s.f. Crumb, mig4ja. 

Jarrumbo,5. m. Sieve. Harn6ro. 

Jarsia, ^./. Justice. Justicia. 



Jay^re, 5.ffi. Money. Dmlro. 
Jayro, adj. Dry. S^co. 
Jebe, )«. Hole. Agujdra Sans. 
Jebi, 5 Gavdksha. mit.Beh. 
Jebil6n,5.m. Hole, well. Pozo. 
Jele, s.f Pope. Soga. 
Jell, s.f. Love Amor. 
Jeneb61, s. m. Cloak. Capete. 
Jeni, s.f. She-ass. Burra. 
Jeralli,^./. Hunting-cap. Mon- 

t^ra. 
Jerdmi, 5./. Bracelets Manilla. 
Jerardo, s. m. Hell. Infierno. 
Jerias, s. pi. Legs. Pi^rnas. 
Jeriniy s.j. She-ass. Burra. 
Jero, g. m. Head. Cab6za. Sans. 

Sira. 
Jeroro, 5. m. He-ass. Burro. 
Jeroscosa, s. f. Crown of the 

head. MolUra. 
Jerqu6ni,5/. Fountain. Fu6nte. 
Jerrumbro, *. to. Muleteer. Ar- 

ri^ro. 
Jesdme, s.f. Waistcoat Chupa. 
Jestdri, s.f Chest. Area. Gr. 

xidtij. 
Jetayo, s. m. Lackey, footman. 

Lacdyo. 
Jetro, adj. Another. Otro. 
Jibicha, s.f Soup. Sopa. 
Jichanca, s.f. Gypsy-woman 

Jitdna. 
Jichanco, ;.m. Gypsy-man. Ji- 

tdno. 
Jil, 5. TO. Cold. Frio. Sans. Si- 

tala. [Lat. Gelidus, adj.] 
Jil, s. TO. Wheat Trigo. 
Jimilo, 5. TO. Sigh. Snspiro. 

[Lat. Gremitus.] 
Jinar, v. a. To count, reckon. 

Contdr. Fid. Ginar. 
Jinco, adj. Deep. Hondo. 
Jind6, adj. Dirty. Sucio.' Sans. 

Gundaka (dirt.) 
Jinar. v. n. To exonerate the 

belly. Descargdr el vientre. 

Sans. Havna. Mod. Gr. ;|rvva> 
Jir, s. TO. Cold. Frio. Vid. Jil. 
Jircar, v.n. To shiver. Tiri- 

tdr. 
Jire, adj. pron. Your^ yours. 

Yu^stro. 
Jiribar, v. a. To cook victuals, 

to curry. Guisdr. Vid, Que* 

rabar. 
Jirird^, adj. Thin. Delgddo. 
Jitarrorro, s. to. Rag. Trdpo. 
Job, adj. Six. Seis, 
Joberdi, «. Sixty. Ses^nta. 
Joj^bar,-«.'a. To deceive. En- 

gbMfk^'^Sans. Kuliaka. (de- 

9effim^ .whence' also the 

l^n'glfob fioaxy Hocus. 
Jojdna, s.f. Deceit, lie. Enga^ 

no, Mentira. Sans. Kuhana. 

Hin. Jhooth. 
Jojenan, )«. m. Captain. Ca- 
Jojerian, y pitdn. 
Jojoy, s. TO. Hare, rabbit. Lie- 
ore, conejo. 
Jolili, s.f. Earth, country. Ti- 

^rra, pais. Sans. Kula. 
Jollin, s. TO. Anger, rage. Co* 

raje. Hin. Julun. 
Jongabdr, v. a. To tie, bind. 
I Atdr. Hin. Jukurnar. 
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Jorgarse, v. r. To divert one- 
self. Divertirse. 

Jorosnosco, adj. Hoary, gniy* 

Canado. 
Jorpoy , s, m. Wool. Laaa. ^rab, 

Tsuf. 
Jostia, s.f. Disputa. 
Jotisarar, o. a. To approach. 

Acercdr. 
Jnbeni, *./. Sale. Venta. 
Jubich^n, s,m. Gaspdclio. ' 
Jocal, a^;. Lovely, generous. 
Hermoso, geoeroeo. Sans. 
Prakula. Sulpala. Bin. Shu- 
keela. 

Jocali; fern, of the preceding. 
Hermosa, &.C. 

hto^adj. Lean. Delgado./Bin. 
Jaqui. 

Juica, s.f. Cradle. Cuba^ 

Julabar, V. a. To sweep. Barren 
Sans. Khalapu. (sweeper.) 

Jalabdy,^./. A broom. Escoba. 

Julani, f./. Mistress. Ama. 

Ju\Ay,s,m. Master. Amo. Sans. 
Kulika (head of a family.) 

Jahstrdba,^./. Serpent. Cule- 
bra. Sans, Kdlasarpa (black 
snake.) 

9umen,s.f. Bread. Pdn. Sans. 
Sumana (wheat) Pers, Gron- 
dam. [Arab. Khamir, leaven.] 

Junar, v. a. To hear, Fisten. 
Oir, escuchdr. Pers. 

Jundro, s. m. Tube, pipe. Canon. 

Jondro de la pusca, Barrel of a 
gun. Canon de la escopeta. 

Jandunar, s, nu Soldier. Sol- 
dddo. Sans. Kindira (an 
archer,) from Kdnda (an 
arrow.) 

Jonios, 5. m. A lamb. Cordero. 
Mod. Gr.aQvt. 

Juntuno, 5. m. Listener, scoun- 
drel. Escuchador, bribon. 
Vid. Jiindr* 

Jurdi, s.f. Gunpowder. P61- 
vora. Sans. Kshoda. 

Jurep^, s. m. Prison, tribula- 
tion. Cdrcel, tribulacion. 

Juri, s.f. File. Lima. 

Juribdni, s.f. A cow. Vaca. 

Jurnio,5. m. A rope. Soga. Hin, 
Joorna (to lie.) v" Chibar un 
jurnio en el aver pinria." — 
\Vhen an animal is lame in 
one foot, the Gypsies are in 
the habit of driving a nail 
into the oth^r, by whiqh they 
frequently deceive*tJpe chap- 
man : for when ^^^dfi^ is 
lame in both fee^lt4Ajiif&- 
cult to perceive.^hkl^ ie is 
lame at all, the paces being 
equal. This trick is expressed 
by the above phrase ; which 
means, literally, *' To cast a 
rope into the other foot." 

Jurtibar, s. m. September. Sep- 
tiembre. 

Juru, s. m. A bull. Toro. 

Jurun6, adj. Dark, obscure. 

. Osc^o. 

iusti, * /. Girdle. Fdja. 

Jostia, s. f. Pinchbeck. Turn- 
baffd. 

18 



T«4^. >*. Vinegar. Vindgre. 
•{"I?'' > Mod. Gr. ludi. [Lat 
•''*"' ) Acetum.] 
Jutia, s.f. Needle. Aguja. 
Suchi. Hin. Suja. 



Laban^,^. Purple, a red cloak. 

Purpura, capa encarndda. 
Labelar, v, a. To sing, to speak. 

Cantar, hablar. Sntns. Lapa. 

Mod. Gr. laym. Ger. Lallen. 
Ldcha, s.f. Shame, modesty. 

Verguenza. Sans. Lagga. 
Lachinguel, adj. Long. Ldrgo. 
Lachlpe, s.f, Silk^ Seda. 
Lachip^n, s.f. Goodness. Bon- 

dAdJ ' •' 
Lach6,/em. Lachi, adj. Good. 

Bu^no. Hin. Achchha. Sans, 

Ruchira (beautiful.) 
Lacro, s. m. Servant. Criddo. 

Sans. Loka (a man.) Hin. 

Larka (lad, boy.) 
Lalo, adj. Red, purple. Rojo, 

purpureo. iSan^.Lohita. Pers. 

Ldl. 
Lalore, s. m. A Fortpguese. 

Portugues. 
Laloro, Portugal, " The red 

land.'* Tidrra bermdja, i. e. 

Portugdl. 
Lanbar, s. m. Law«suit Pleyto. 
Lanbio, > s. Farming-man, la- 
Lanbro, \ bourer. Aperador. 
Lanchicol, f.m. Charcoal-dust. 

Cisco. 
Landdri,^ 5./. Ribbon Cinta. 
Lanelar, v. a. To bring. Tra^r. 

Hin, Lana. 
Langar, 5. m. Coal. Carbon. 
LaUgo, adj. Lame Cojo. Sans. 

Langa, Pers. Lang. 
Lanffuear, v.n. To limp. Co- 

jear. [Pers. Langidan.] 
LanguHo, s, m. Thigh. Muslo. 
Languro, s. m. Back-door. Pos- 

tigo. . 

Lao, 5.m. A word. Palabra. 

Sans. Ldpa ^speaking.) Rus. 

Slobo. See Labelar. 
^Larpa, s.f A blow. Golpe. 
Lebat^,5. m. Flint. Pederndl. 
Leberbena, s.f. Public walk 

planted with elms. Alam6da. 
Legrent6, s. m. A gallant. Gra- 

Idn. 
Lei, s. m. The world. Mundo. 
Lembresque, s.f. Lie, error. 

Men^jra. 
Lemitr^, v, Limitren. 
Len, s.f River. Rio. 
Lendriz, s.f Partridge. Peinliz. 
Leprefdte, s, m. Parsley. Pere- 

jH. 
Leprent6ro, «.m. Glazed pan. 

Lebrillo. 
Lerenes, s. pi. Letters. L6tras. 
Li, s.f Paper, a letter. Pap^l, 

carta. Sans. Li pi. 
Libandr, V. a. To write. Escri- 

bir. Sans, Likha. Hin. Likha. 
Libano. s, m. Notary Public. 

Escribdno. Sans. Lipikara. 
Hin, Likhunhara 
1 LicUri, s.f. Lantern. Lint^rna. 



Ligandd, s.f. Tassel. Borla. 

Liffuerar, v.a. To carry. Llevdr. 

Lilibuto, s, m. Sale, despatch, 
bureau. Despdcho. 

Lillar, v,a. To take. Tomdr. 

Lillax, pr.n. Thomas. Tomds. 
— This is one of the many 
ridiculous words manufac- 
tured by the "Aficion" of 
Seville. LiZ/ar, in Gypsy, 
signifying ^ to take," in Spa- 
nish Tomdr J they, by slight- 
ly modifying the word, have 
attempted to make it serve 
for "Tomds/* or " Thomas:'* 
whereby, unwittingly, they 
have converted an Apostle 
into a thief or shop-lifler; 
for such is Lillaz, according 
to the principle of the Gypsy 
tongue. Inlikemanner,from 
Lonf " salt," in Spanish Sal, 
they have coined Londiila 
for "parlour," because in 
Spanish it is called SaUi; 
whereas the proper meaning 
of Londiila is a " salt-cellar." 

Lilo, s.m. Fool, madman. Loco. 
Sans, Ligu. Mod. Gr. AioXo;. 

Lima, *./. vVood. Lena. 

Lima^ s.f. Shirt. Camisa. 

Limbidiar, }v.a,k. To return. 

Linbididir, y Volv^r. 

Limitren, s. m. Monday. Lunes. 

Limotra,^./. Public walk. Ala- 
meda. 

Linaste, «.m. Motive. Motive. 
'^ s,m. Fool, igAO- 

Lip^ndi, I rant person. Toof- 

Lilipendi, [ to,ignorante.Jtf9(<|',. 
J Gr, XojXoTtatdofi,- ^ * 

Liquia, s.f. Nit. Liendre. /^ilNb 
Liksha. Hin. Leikh. ; 

Lirenar, v. a. To read. Leer. 

Lirestres, s.pL Letters. Letras. 

Liri, s.f. Law. Ley. 

Lirione, adj. Liffht. Lij^ro. 

Liripio, s. m. Lead. Plomo. 
Sans. Trapula. 

Listrabdr, 'iv.a. To free. Li- 

Listramdr, ) bertar, iibrar. 

Listrabda, 9.y. Livery. Librea. 

Liter, 5. m. Inscription. Letrero. 

Litinguagi, s.f. Dispute, law- 
suit. Pleyto. 

Lofi, s.f. Navel. OmWigo. 

hole f'^s.m. Love-apple. To- 

Lolo, 3 mat^. 

Lombardo, s. m. Lion, the pro- 
vince of Leon. L^on. Vid. 
Bombardo. 

Lon, s.f Salt. Sdl. Sans. La- 
vana. Hin. Lon. — Ha per ado 
la Ion chingarip6ny " the salt 
of quarrel has fallen;" a 
proverbial expression of the 
Gypsies when they chance 
to drop salt, which they con- 
sider to be a prognostic of 
•strife. 

Londe,;;r«;». For, by. For. 

Londiila, 5.yi Parlour, hall. Sala. 

, London6,5. m. Englishman. In- 
gles. — This word is derived 
from " London," which the 
Spaniards in general ooAsi 
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der to be synonyraouB with 
England. ^ 

Longono, 8. m. Comfort. Con- 
su6Io. V 

Lorampio, 9.111. A watch. Ke- 
loz. 

Lore, 5. m. Gnat. Mosquito. 

Loria, sf. The sea. %\ mar. 
Pers, Daryd, from th^ Sans. 
Toyjadhi. 

Loriazo, s. m. March. Marzo. 

Luahdar, v.eu To han'g up, 
weigh. Colgir. 

Luas, s.pl. Pesetas, coins. Pe- 
setas. 

Lucali, s,f. The river Gua- 
diana. — La G.uftdidna. — ^This 
word seems to be derived 
from Juhal, q, v. 

Luchardo, s, m. Steel for strik- 
ing fire. Eslabon. 

Luchip6n, a./. Cliff, declivity. 
Cn^sta. 

Lucrarre,5. Large jar. Tindja. 

Luey,^.m. Wolf Lo^o. Gruky 
XvKog, [Fr. Loup.] 

Lull, 5./. Basket. Espudrta. 
Hin. Duliya. 

Lumi, ^ 

Lumia, V «./. Hdrlot Ram6ra. 

Lumiaca, ) 

Lunberu. 5.711. Lantern. Farol. 

Luno, s,m. Sickle. Hoz. Sans. 
Lavdnaka, Lavana. 

Luquindone,5.m. Cypress-tree. 
Cipres. 

Lurco, s. m. Well. Pozo. 

Luriandez, s.f. Thunder. True- 
no.* It is probable that this 
wot#isprung from the same 

* root as the Celtic Daran, 
^hich ii very much resem- 
bles: which root seems to 
have been the Sanscrit In- 
dra, from which the Gothic 
♦'thunder," " donner," &c., 
are more immediately de- 
rived. LuTf in old Danish, 
signifies *' a horn." 

Luricani, s.f. Guest-house* Po- 
sdda. -^ 

Lluslu, s.m. Water- parsnep. 
Berro. 

M. 

Maas, 5. /. Meat, flesh. Carne. 
Sans. Mansa. Rits. Miaso. 

Maasengoro, s. m. A butcher. 
Carnicfero. 

Maasquero, s. m. Shambles, 
public marked-place. Cai'ni- 
ceria, pldza publica. 

Macdche, adj. Dull. Torpe. 

Macolotende, s. m. The abode 
of the fish, t. e.,the sea. £1 
mar. — This word is com- 
pounded from the Sanscrit 
Machchha (fish) and Alaya 
(abode,) and is one of those 
beautiful metaphorical terms 
for the great deep with 
which "the divine language" 
abounds. 

Macota, s.f. Drop. Gota. 

Mdcha,5./. Fly. Mosea. Sans. 
Makshika. 
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Machingano, > 5. m. A drunk- 
Machargarno, ) ard. Borracho. 
Machiro, s. m. Witness. Tes- 

tigo. 
Macho, 5. m. Fish. P6z. Sans. 

Machchha. Hin. Muchee. 
Machun6, s.f Fish- market. 

Pescaderia. 
Madoy, s. m. A clove for eat- 
ing. Clavo de com^. 
Maiara,a(/;. Half, middle. Me- 
dio. Sans. Madhya. 
Majara-chibel, 5. Mid-day. Me- 

diojia. Sans. Divdmadhya. 
Majares, 9 . m. p^ The saints.' 

Los Santos. 
Majari, s,f The beatic one, i.e. 

The Virgin. La Virjen. 
Majaro,a£[;. Holy. Santo. Mod., 

Or. fiaxctqiog, 
Mai, s. m. Comrade. Compa- 

n^ro. 
Malabar, v. a. To rob. Rpbdr. 

Sans, Malucha. 
Maluno, s. m. Lightning. Re- 

ld,mpago. Sans, Mahotkd. 

Rus, Molnia. 
lyiamucha, s.f. Short carbine. 

Tercerola. 
Man, pron. pers. \. lo. Pers. 

Mam 
Manchifiy s. m. Treasure. Te- 



soro. 



Manclay, s, m. Prince. Prin- 
cipe. Sans, Madandlaya. 

Manclay i, s.f. Princess. Prin- 
c6sa. . 

Mancon, s. m. Hedge-hog. Eri- 
zo. Mod. Gr, tx^^^S* ' 

Mandela, s.f. Cloak. Capa. 

Mang, s.f. Meat, flesh. Carne. 
Vid. Maas. Hin. Mans. 

Mangue, the accusative of the 
pron. pers. M>in. El acusa- 
tivo del pro. pers. Man. 

Mangueldr, v. a. n. To entreat, 
beg. Pedlr, rogar. Sans. Va- 
nika (beggar.) Hin. Mangna. 

Manpori, s.f Tail. Cola. 

Manricli, s.f. Kind of cake. 
Torta. 

Manro,'5. 171. Bread. Pan. In 
the Gypsy dialect of Eng- 
land, Morro. Hin. Roti. 

Manronas, s.pl. Bags (for 
bread.) Alfbrjas. 

Mansenquere,^./. Meat, flesh. 
Carne Firf. Maaa, mang. 

Mantroji, s.f. Wrist Mune- 
ca- 

Manu, ) s. m. Man. Hombre. 

Manupe, 5 From the Sans. 
Manu. t. e. Menu, "the first 
man, " the creator of the 
world," and " the giver of 
political institutes." 

Manus, s. mt A man. Hombre. 
In this form it is likewise 
found in the Sans. Mdnasha. 
Hin. Manus. 

Manosalo, adj. Valiant, pow- 
erful. Valiente, poderoao. 

Manusardi, s.f. Womau.Mujer. 
Sans. Manushi. 



Maqu^o, s. m. Halter. Cabes- 1 
tro. jtrab, Mekwad (rope) « 

Marabear, v. a. To grind. Mo- ; 
ler. 

MaramfioS) s. m. Fennel. Hi- 
noio. 

Marar, v, a. To kill. Matar. 

Maraol, s.m. Assassin. Ase* 
sino. 

Marcuri,5.m. Cat. Grato. jSIstu. 
Marjara. 

Marelar, v, a. To kilL Matdr. 
Pers, Mir^ndan. 

Marmulli, s.f. Wax. Cera. Pers. 
M6m. 

Marmuya, s.f. Ball. Bala. 

Maru, s. m. Man. Hombre. Pers. 
Mard. 

Mastronge8,5. pL Wrists. Ma- 
iiecas. 

Masun^, 5. Skirt. Falda. 

Masvaro, s. m. Flesh-market, j 
Plaza de la carne. ^ 

Matip^n, s.f Drunkenness. ' 
Borracheria. Sans, Madi (to 
make drank.) Pers. Mastl. * J 

Mato, adj. hud part. Drunk, j 
druqken. Borracho. ij 

Matobar, v.d. To intoxicate, 
Emborrachdr. Mod. Greek, 
fiiBvoa, 

Matogarno, s. m. Drunkard. 
Borrdcho. 

Meelfa, s.f. Measure. Medida. 

Melalp, s.m. A measure of 
wine, a drunkard. Medida 
de vino : tambu&n, borrdcho. 

Meligrana,;./. A pomegranate, 
The city of Granada, Gra- 
nada* fruta, tambien, ik cia- 
ddd de Granida. From tke 
Italian, Melagrana. 

M€(n, pron. pos. Mine. Mi. 

Men, 8, Person, honour. Per- 
sona, honor. — Su men **your 
lordship.*' Ust6d. From the 
Sans. Mana (to honour, re- 
spect.) 

Menbrerico, s.m. Purgatory. 
Purgatorio. 

Mencha, s.f. Pudendum fe 
minte. Hin. Chicha. 

Menda, pron. pers. L lo. 

Mend^ri, s.f. Phial. Lim6ta. 

Mend6squcro, adv. Less. M^- 
nbs. 

Mensdlle, s.f Table. Mesa. 

Mequelar, v. a. To leave, let 
go. Dejdr. Sans. Moksha. 
Moorish^ Ihalli. 

Meypdipi^ai #;/. Wound. Ma- 
taduia. 

Merdo, a4;* Sick. Enfi^rmo. 

Mericba,5./. Bushel. Fan6ga. 

Mericl^n, *./. Yard, court 
Corral. 

Merinao, adj. An immortil. 
Sans. Marot 

Merip6n, *./. Death. Mu^rte. 
Sans. Marana. .^rah. Maradz. 

Mermelli, s.f A taper. V^la. 

Mestep^n, s f. Life. Vida. 

Mesuna, s.f. Guest-house. Po- 
sada. 

Milan, 5. m. One thousand. MiL 

Miliyo, s. 771. Heart. Cora^oo. 
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?./. League. Legua. 
Mil. 

bar, V. a. To produce, 
forth. Parir. 
s.f. Pudendum femi- 
In the English dialect, 
i. Sans. Madanayadha. 
ro, s. m. The bully of 
^itute. £1 querido, 6 
1 de una muier publica. 
pron.voss. Mine. Mio. 
la, 5./. Cloud. Nube. 
Mudira. 

a, adv. In the mean- 
, Mientras. 
adv. Well. Bi^n. 
s.f. Doublet. Col^to. 
ae, s. Mallet Mazo. 
n. Wine. Vino. A pure 
in word. 

, s.f. Grape. Uva. 
ico, s. and adj. Violet, 
io. 

ar, V. a. To clip, shear, 
lar. Vid. Munrabar. 
s.m. A friend. Amigo. 
Vandhu. 

i,s. Skin. hide. Pell^jo. 
Mushk. 

en, s. m. Mentula. 
IS, adj. Enamoured, 
orddo. 

an, s. m. A traveller, 
ttte. ^rab. Mosafer. 
lo, 5. m. Farmhouse. 
o. 

m. vers. pL We, our- 
I. Nosotros. 
s.f. Spark. Chispa. 
elar, 7).u. To wash. 
'. Vid. Chobelar. Sans, 
11. 
V. n. To hold one's 

e. Callar. 

V. n. To void urine, 
r. 

f. Mouth, face. Boca, 
De mamui. In front, 

rente. Sans. Mukha. 
Vlukh. 

adj. Sad. Triate. 
f./. The gallows. Horca. 
adj. Mortal. Mortal. — 
.e inulela, ** mortal sin." 
o, *' mortal." 

m. A dead man. Mu- 
Pers. Mordah. 
, s.f. Cap. Gorra. 
ar, V. a. To clip, shear, 
lar. 

ador, s.m. . A sheater. 
lador. • 

iTjV.a. To leave, aban- 
)ejar. Vid. Mequilajr. 

s.f. Arm. Brazo. 
es, s.pL Arms. Brazos, 
i, s.f. A sweet drink 
ne, water, sugar, &m. 
a. 
f. m. A wall. Par6d. 

iadj. Dear. Caro. 

;;. But, yet. P^ro. [Fr. 

u'dj. Dumb. Mudo. 
s.m. Lamp. Candil. 



Mustinar, v. a. To extract, pull 

out Sacar. 
Mutrar, v. n. To void urine. 

Orinar. Sans, Mutta. Bin. 

Mutna. 

N. 
Na, adv. No. Sans, and Pers. 

N4. [Welsh and A. Sax. id.] 
Nacar, v. it. To pass. Pasdr. 
Nacardelar, v. a. To read. Le^r. 
Nacicar, v. a. To grind, whet 

Amolar. 
Nacle, s.f. Fire. Cand^Ia. 
Nafre, s. m. Thread. Hilo. 
Naguerindoy, s.f. Idle dis- 
course, conversation. Con- 

versacion. 
Najabar, v. a. To lose. Perd^r. 

sans, Nakka (to destroy.) 
Najar, v. n. To flee.- Huir. Hin, 

rfathna. 
Najipen, *./. " Loss, perdition. 

P6rdida, perdicioq. 
Najira, s.f Banner, Bandera. 
Nanai, adv. No. 
Nansu, ac/j. Pleasant. Chusco. 
Nao, s.m. Name. Nombre. 

[Welsh Enw.] 
NaquelAr, v. n. To pass. Pasar. 

Vid. Nacar. * 
Naqui,^./. Nostril. Nariz. Sans. 

'Narkudaka. Hin, Nakh. 
Nardlan, adv. Never. Nunca. 
Narsichisle, s.m. A dwarf. 

Enano. Sans. Nara (man,) 

Nichais (low.) 
Nasalo, adj. Sick, infirm. £n- 

f^rmo. 
Nasallipen, s.f Sickness. En- 

fermedad. mod. Gr.voatufia. 
Nasti, adv. No. 

Nastibre, f.m. November. No- 
vie mbre. 
Nafeula, *./. The evil eye. • Mai 

de ojo. 
Nausardan, adj. Vile. VH. 
NCf adv. No, not San5. Nahi. 
NeMfOdj, New. Nu6vo. Sans. 

Navina. 
^ehOf adj. New. Nu6vo. Sans. 

Nava. 
'Nehoto.adj, Small, young. Pe- 

qu^no, joven. 
Necaute, a<i;. None, not one. 

Ningun. 
Nicabar, v. a. To take away, 

steal. Quitar, robar. 
Nichobelar, v.n. To appear. 

Parec6r. 
Niguillar, v. n. To go out Salir. 

Hin. Nikulna. 
Nililo, s. m. Turkey, peacock. 

Pavo. 
Ninelo, s.m. Fool, ninny. Tonto. 
Nislo, adj. Prompt, quick. 

Pronto. 
Nivel, s.f. Ray. Raya. 
Nonabar, v. n. To swim. Na- 

dar. 
Nonrro, pron. poss. Our. Nues- 

tro. 
Noques, s.pl Horns. Cuernos. 

Riis. Roger. 
Norical, s. Snail. Caracol. 
Norungarse, v.r. To be angry. 

Enojarse. 



NoiVngy, adj. Angry. Eno- 

jado. 
NoBtar6, s. m. Small coin. Cti* 

artillo. * 
Nostn, 5.111. Small coin. Cuarto. 
Noyme, rupr, Noah. No6. 
Nu, pron. vers. ace. sin. Me. Me* 
Nu, adj. Nine. Nu^ve. Pars. 

Nuh. ' 
Nuca, s.f, Mother-iU'law. Sud« 

gra. 
Nunutib^, s. m, July. Julie 
Nutib6, s. m. June. Junio. 

Q. 

O, art. def. The. El. — ex. gr. 

"O can," The sun. El sol. 
Ofpron.pers. He. EL Pers, O, 
Oben, 5. Winter. Invidrno.' 

'Sans. Haimana. 
Obiserna, #./. Scabbard. Vayna. 
Ocajanaycha, s.f. Hut. Cabaiia, 
Ocana, s.f. Hour. Hora. 
Ocanagimia, 9./. Prayer. Ora- 

cion. 
Ochardilo, s. m. Permission. 

Licencia. f/sVt. Choottee. 
Ochi, s.f. Soul, spirit Alma, 

espiritu. Hin. Jee. 
Ochipa,5;/. Fortune. Fort^na. 
Ochon, s. m. Month. Mes. 
Oclajita, 5./. Estate. Hacienda.- 
Oclaye, 5.m. King. Key. 
Oclinde,a<2v. Then. Entonces^ 
Ocrianse, s. Ant. Hormiga. 
Odisilo, s. m. Vice. Vicio. 
OdoTOBf S.pL Jealous fancies.^ 

Z^los. 
Ogomo, s. m. Stomach. ^fiit6» 

mago. Sans. Anga (fjoay.y 

Hin. 0}h, *0 

Ojabesar,v.a. To pardon. PA^« 

dondr. . • ' 

Ojarar, v.n. To remember.. 

Acordir. 
Ojomon, 8,m. Stomach. EstO' 

jnago. 
Olacerar, v. n. To cost. Costar, 
Olaiay, s-.f Corse. Maldicion* 
Olebarachi,^./. Midnight Me* 

dianoche. ' 
Olena, s.f. Roof-tile. T6ja. 
Olibias, s, pi. Stockings. Ma- 
dias. Rus. Obubh (shoes and 

stockings.) 
Olicha,*./. Street. Calle. Vid, 

Ulicha. 
Olilo, 8. m. Heart. Corazon. 
Ollarub, s, m. Wolf. Lobo. 
Oltarique, s. m. Plain. Campo. 
Olune, s. Sickle. Hoz. 
Oman, s. m. Hole, pit Hoyo, 

agujero. Sans. Avada. Rus. 

Obmin (deceit, artifice.) 
Omito, s, m. Farrier. Albeytar. 
OUfprev, In. En. 
Onchuliao, adj. Having the 

dropsv. Hidropico. 
Onchullar, v.n. v. a. To grow 

fat, to iktten. Engordar. 
Ondila, *./ Wing. Ala. 
Ondinamo, s.m. Elm. Alamo. 
Ondoba, pron. </e7n. Thifu Este. 
Ondo\a.y&j pron. pers. fern. She. 

Ella. 
Ondole,|iron. pers. mas. He. £1. 
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Ondoquely pron. dem. That. 

Aquel. 
Onrres, *./. Skirt. Falda. 
Operisa, s.f. Salad. Ensalada. 
Opojr,*. Fupil of the eye. Nina 

del ojo. 
Opr^, adv. Above. Encima. 

Hin. Ooupur. Gr. vtimq. 
Opucher, s.f. Occasion. Oca- 

sion. 
Or. Vid.O. 

Oranpion. 5.m. Watch. Reloj. 
Orasta, *./. Play, comedy. 

Com^dia. 
Or-bajando, s. m. Drum. Tam- 

bor. Literally f the thing that 

is touched or beaten-. Vid, 

Pajabar. 
Orcajani, «./. C5age. Jaula. 
Orchiri, 5./. fieauty. Hermo- 



sura. 



.J 



Orfi,*/. Fig. Higo. Sans. 
Avarohin. 

Orioz, *. m. Wolf. JLobo. 

Orobar, v, n. To weep. Llor&r. 
Sans. Ruda. Hin, Rowuya 
(weeping.) 

Orobr^ro,5.t». Thought. Pen- 
sami^nto. 

Orocana, s,f. Foot-path. Senda. 

Orondar, v. a. To seek. Bus- 
car. 

Oropate, s.f. Ant. Hormiga. 

Oropatia, s,f Leaf. Hoja. pro- 
bably from the Sanscrit com' 
pound Gurupatra (large leaf.) 

Oropatiard, interject. God grant 

• Ojala. 

Orapcndola, 5./. WilL Volun- 

Oiojfir9.f s.f. Company. Com- 

. pania. 

Otopielar, v* o>. To suck the 
breast. Mamar. — Coin ne 
orcWIa ne oropi^la, <* He 
who does not weep, doe^ not 
suck. — Gypsy Proverk. 

Orosq^ue, 5. m. Copper. Cobre. 
Proptrlyf Brass. 5an9. Ara- 
kuda. 

Orotar, v. a. To seek. Buscar. 
Vid. Orondar. 

Orpachirima,9./. Patience. Pa- 
ci^ncia. 

Ortalame, s.m. Plain, field. 
Campo. 

.Orteli, *./. Love. Amor. 

Oruji,«.y. Rind, husk. Cascara. 

Orzica, s.f Harlot. Ram^ra. 

Ospanto, «.m. Pompion> cala- 
bash. Calabaza 

Ospesimia, 9./. Spice. Espdcla. 

Ostabar, v. a. Rob. Robar. 

Ostalique,^. Plain, iield.Campo. 

Ost^» tit. hon. Tour worship. 
Ust^d. pi. Oslelende. 

Osteb6l,5.m. God. Dios. Vid. 
Deb6l. 

Ostelinda, s.f. Goddess, the 
Virgin. Diosa, la Virgen. 

nafoiA "iadv. Under, below. 

n!*! ' ? Abajo. Sans. Ad- 

^^^^f' S hastkt. 

Ostilar, v. a. To rob. Robdr. 

Ostilador, s.m. Robber, thief. 
LadrSa, 



Ostinar, v. a. n. To awake. Des^ 

pertdr. 
Ostor, adj. Eight Ocho. 
OBiordi^ adj. Eighty. Och^nta. 

Pers. Hashtad. 
Osuncho, s. m. Pleasure. Plac6r. 
Osun^, adj. Obscure^ dark. Os- 

euro. 
Otal, 5. m. The heavens. £1 

cielo. 
Otan, adv. Alreadv. Ta. 
Otarpe, 5. m. The heavens.' £1 

cielo. . 
Ot^, adv. There, yonder. AUi, 

alia. Hin. Uthe. 
Otembrolilo, 5. m. Heart. Co- 

razon. 
Otohfif p'r on. dem. That. Aquel. 
Otollojo, adj. Tame. Manso. 
Oto, a4;. Eight Ocho. Vid. 

Ostor. 
Otorbar, s. m. October. Octu- 

bre. 
Oy^ue, s. m. Lodging for sol- 
diers. Cuart61. 
Ozandi, s.f Hempen sandal. 

Alpargdta. 

Pa, prep. For. Para. 

Pacuar6, adj.^ Handsome, pret- 
ty. Bonito. — The ■ Gypsies 
have a trick, which they 
' employ when they wish to 
get rid of an animal with, an 
ugly neck and head : they 
place him in an attitude by 
which his ugliness, is partly 
concealed from the chapman, 
which they call De pacuard. 
The word is pure Persian, 
Pacru. [Lat. Pulciier.] 

Pachabelar, v. a. To believe. 
Creer. Sans. Piija (to reve- 

. rence.) 

Pachandra, 9./. The festival of 
Easter. Fascua. 

Pficharracar, V. a. To sow. Sem- 
brar. 

Pacbatrar, v. a. To pound, 
break to pieces. Machacar. 

Pachf, s.f Modesty, honour, 
virginity. Verffuenza, virji- 
nidad. Sans. Fuj&. 

Pachibalo, adj. Honest, ho- 
nourable. Honrado. 

Pachibar, v.o. To honour. Hon- 
rar. Rus. Pachitat. 

Pachimachi, s.f. Foot and leg. 
Pata. 

Pachuno, adj. Modest, bashful. 
Vergonzoso. 

Paillo, s. m'. One who is not a 
Gypsy. £1 que ne es Jitano. 

Pajaoar. v. a. To touch, feel. 
Tocar, tentar. Sans^ Prirha. 

Pajanbo,5./. Temptation. Ten- 
tacion. 

Pajandi,*./. Guitar. Guitarra. 
Literally, The thing that is 
touched or played upon. 

Pajardo, 5. m. Watch. Rel6j. 

Pajilas, s. A ball. Pel6ta. 

Paiin,5./. Fart. Parte. Sans. 
Paksha. 

Pajorias, «. p/. Ribs. Costillas. 



Paiumi, «./. Flea. Fulgiu 

Palabear, v. a. To shave. Afetar. 
Sans. Palyula (to cut.) 

Palal, adv. Behind. Atras, de- 
tras. 

Palaro. Vid. Pajardd. 

Palchandra,^./. Carnival. Car- 
nestolendas. 

Paldum, 5. m. Hunchback. Jo- 
robado. 

Palife, adj. Exquisite. Esqui- 
si to. Sans. Pelava (delicate.) 

Palomias, 5.^72. Hips. Cad^ras. 

Paluli, s.f Acorn. Bellota. 
Pers. Palid. .Srab. Ballut 

Pal u no, s. m. A wood, farm- 
house. Bosque, tambien cor- 
lijo. Sans. Palla (kind of 
shed.) 

Panchabir, Vid. Pachabelar. 

Panche,a<^j. Five. Cinco. Pers. 
Panj. 

Pancherdi, adj. Fifty Clncu- 
enta. 

Pandar, v.a. Vid. Pandelar. 

Pandela,^./. Frying-pan. Sar- 
t6n. /^oilPadella. 

Pandelar, v. a. To enclose, to 
tie, to shut. Atar, cerrar. 
Sans. Vandha. Pers^ Pay- 
wandan. 

Pandipen,^.m. Dungeon, pri- 
son.. Calabozo, carcel. 

Panelar, v. n. To ' leap, jump. 
Saltar. Sans. Plava. 

Pani, s.f. Water. Agua. Sans. 
Paniya, Pavana. Hin. Panie. 

Paniscara, s.f Water-melon.— 
Sandia. 

Pansiberarse, v. r. To live in 
concubinage. Amancebarse. 

Pantaluno, 5.771. A Frenchman. 
Frances. — This is a cant 
word, ^nd not Gypsy. 

Pani, s.J-. Vid. Pani. 

Papajoy, s.f. Parable. Parabola. 

Paparuni, s.f Grandmother. 
Abue.la. 

Papimia, s.f Flea. Pulga. 

Papiri, *. Paper. Pap61. 

Paque, adv. Near at hand. 
C^rca. 

Paquilli, *./. Silver. Plata. 

Parabar, v.a.n. To break. Pai^- 
tir, romp6r. 

Parani, s.f Broom. Esc6ba. 
Hin. Burhni. 

Paratute,5.7». Rest. Descanso. 
Sans. Parajata (adopted, nou- 
rished.) 

Fa^auco, s. m. Care. Cuidado. 
Vee the last. 

Parbarar.r. a. To nurse, edu- 
cate, briar. Sans. Parajata 
(adopted.) Pers. Parwardan. 

Farbaraura, s.f A child, in- 
fant. Criatura. 

Parchandi,5./. Easter. Pascua. 
Vid. Pachandra. 

Parch and rcrojflif/. Ragged, slo- 
venly. Despilntrrado. 

Parcharlque, adj. Obstinate. 
Porfiado. 

Pardy, s.f. Tinder. Yesca. 

Pariolar, 1?. n. To rage. Rabiar. 

Paripen,9.m. Danger. Peligro. 
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Fulacha, s.f. Window. Ven- 

tdna. 
Farlaoni, s./. A letter. Car- 

ta. 
Parn6, s:in. White or sil?er 

money. Din6ros blancos,i.a. 

De plata. 
Farno, adj. White. Blinco. 

Sanns* Pdndu. 
Paroji) s.f. Leaf. Hoja. 
Parracha, «•/. Wave. ObcUu 
Parrotobar, V.9I. Tofaat Ayu- 



nar% 



Parta, 5./. Ribbon. Cinta. 

Parugar^ e. a. To exchange, 
barter. Cambiir. tr6cdr. Sans* 
Parivatta (exchangOi) Para- 
apara (interchangingr.) 

Paruipen,5.7n. Exchange, bar- 
ter. Cambio. 

Paruni, 5./. Grandmother. Abu- 
ela. 

Pas, adj. Half. M6dio. Pas- 
chibe, Half-day, t. e. Noon, 
M6dio-dia. In like manner, 
the English Gypsies say.Pas- 
korauni, ^^Haifa-crown,'* &c. 

Fasabia, s,f. Strength. Fu6rta. 

Pas-callico, 5.fit. The da^ after 
to-morrow. Pasddoman&na. 

Pas-pile, Half drunk. Medio 
borrdcho. 

Fasque, 5./. The half. Mitdd. 
Sans, Bhiga. 

Pastia,5./. Frog. Rana. \Arah. 
Dzafda'.] 

Fu^imache, 5. .' Footstep. Pi- 
sdda. 

Fosund, 5.711. Farm-house. 
Cortijo. 

Patupire,5. Staircase. Escal^ra. 
Sans, Pad (a foot) 

Pavi, 8 f. Nostril. Nariz. 

Pea, 5./. Chair, Saddle. Silla. 

Pebuldorico, adj. Catholic. Ca- 
tolico. — Cangri Pebuld6rica 
y Rebuld6rica, *< Catholic 
and Apostolic Church." 

Pecalis, 5./. French silk. Seda. 
Franc6sa. 

Fechisla, s. m. Sexton. Sacris- 
tan. 

Peco, adj. Roasted. Asado. 
Sans, rakka from Pacha (to 
cook.) Pers. Pokhtan. Rus. 
Petsch (oven.) 

Pelanbru, s.f. Pen. Plama. 

Pele, s.pl. Eggs, the genitals. 
Hu6vos, los jenitales. Sans. 
Pela. 

Pen, A particle frequently 
used in the Gypsy laajhage 
in the formation "of nduns; 
e,g,Chunealipenf** u^l'inesR," 
or " an ugly thing;" m which 
word the particle Pen is af 
fixed to Chungalo, " ugly." 
Una particula de que fre- 
cuentem^nte se sirve en Ji- 
t^no para la formaoion de 
Bubstantivos. 

Penar, t.a. To say, speak. 

Decir, hablar. Hin. Bolna. 
Penchabdr,v n. To think. Fen- 

sdr. Hin. Bicharna. 
Penddr. Fi«2. Penar. 



Pend^bre,5.m. December. Di-IPetallas, »,pl. Horse-shoes. 



ci6mbre. 
Penebri, «./. Root Raiz. 
Peniche,5. m. The Holy Ghost 

£1 Espiritu Santo. Qreek, 

Hvtvfia. 
Penascoro, ) «. m. Brandy. Agu- 
Penaquero, ) ardi^nte (fire- 
drink.) Sans, Pan4. (drink- 

ingi) Agira (fir6.) 
Penaspe, s,7n. Blunderbuss. 

Trabuco. 
Pep^dro, s, m. Plain, field. Cam- 

po. 
Pep^res, 5. m. Pepper.- Pimi6n- 

to. Sans. PippalL 
Tetfprep. For,Dy. Por. 
Perar,v. n. To fall. Ca6r. Hin. 

Purnar. 
Perbarar, v. a. To create. Cridr. 
Perbaraor, s. m. Creator. Cria- 

dor. 
Percara,5./. Tongue. Lengua. 
FerdiHe, s,f. Musket Escoj^ta. 
Ferdin6Ies, s. pi. Musketeers. 

Escopet^ros. 
Perdo, adj. Full. Lleno. 
Perdobal, s,m. A debauchee. 

Tunante. 
Perdoripe, adj. Full. Lleno. 
Perelalo,ai(;.FuII. Lleno, Sans, 

P^rite. 



Herraduras. 
Petalli, s.f. Lodging. Posdda. 

Mod, Or, onrj^i (a liouse.) 
Petano, s. m. Calf. Bec^rro. 
Petra,«./. A fall. Caida. Sans, 

Fatayalu. 
Peujo, 5. m. He-goat. Macho 

cabrio. 
Pichibibi,;./. Linnet. Jilgu6ro. 
Pichiscas, s.f, Couffh. Tos. 

Sans, Vikshdva. Mod. Gr. 

Pico, s, m. Shoulder. Honibra 
Picon, n p. LaMancha. — ^This 

word seems to belong to the 

Grermania, or cant dialect. 
Piltra,^./. Bed. Cama. 
Pilvo, adj. Bald. Calvo. 
Pincherar, v. a. r. To know, to 

be acquainted with. Conoc^r. 

Hin. ruh-channa. 
Pindorri, s.f. Girl, lass. Mu- 

chdcha. 
Findorro, 5. m. Boy, lad. Mu- 

ohdcho. 
Pindrabar.v. a. To open. Abrir. 

Hin. Bihurna. 
Pindro, > *. m. Foot. Fie. pi. 
Pinro, 5 Pinrds. [5an5. Pad.] 
Pinre-bustaro, The right foot. 

El der^cho. 



Perfin6, adj, 'Necessary. Pre- IPinre-can, The left foot. El 



ciso. Mod, Chr. n^tnti. 

Pergenami^nto, s. m. Feeling, 
grief Sentimi6nto. 

Pexgenar, o. a. To feel. Sentir. 

Pergol6to, 5. m. Pilgrim. Pere- 
grine. 

Perifuyd, s,m. Worm, rep- 
tile. 

Perindola, s,f. Ball. Bola. Sans, 
Parimandala, Pinda. Hin. 
Pinda. 

P6ris, n. p, Cddiz. 

Perraa,*./. Yolk of Egg. T6ma. 

Pernasi, «./. Salad. Lnsaldda. 

Ferpello, s, m. Calf. Becerro. 

Perpelo, s. m. Peach. Meloco- 
ton. 

Perpeni, s,f. Bridge. Pu6nte. 

Perpiche, s, m. Cat. Gtito. 

Perpl6jo, 8. m. Fright. Susto. 

Fersibarao, adj. Living in con- 
cubinage. Amancebado. 

Persibararse, v.r. To live in 
concubinage. Amancebarse. 

Persifuye, 5. TO. Worm, reptile. 
Bicho. Vid. Perifuye. 

Persine, adj. Savage, fierce. 
Bravo. 

Persos, conjunc. Because. For- 
qu6. 

Perto, s. TO. Bolt. Cerrojo. 

Pertraba, s.f. Knapsack. Mo- 
chila. 

Fespuro, s. to. Pepper. Pimi- 
6nto. 

Fesquibar, v. a. n. To taste, en- 
joy. Gustdr. 

Pesquilar,r.a. To deceive. En- 
gandr 

Fesquital, s. m. Pleasure. Pla- 
c6r, gusto. 

Petali,*./. Horse-shoe. H6rra- 
dura. Mod. Gr^ntra?.ov, 

N 



izqui^rdo. 
Pinnelar,v.a. To paint Pintdr. 
Finpore, s. m. Lip. Labio. . 
Finsorra, s,f. Crab-louse. La- 

dilla. 
Pipindorio, n,Tf. Antonio^. 
Pipochi, s.f. Block, stack* C^po. 
Pirabar, v. r. a. To copiilate, to 

heat Copuldr, calentar. Mod, 

Gr. TivQwvttt. Sans. Pallava 

(love.) 
Pirando, s. m. Lover, jibidinous 
' person. Amante, nombre li- 

bidonoso. Sans. Pdradarika. 
Pirar, v. n. To walk. Anddr. 

Properly, To fly. Pers. Pari- 

dan. 
Piri, s.f. Earthen pot. Gila. 

Sans, Pithara. 
Piribicha, s.f. Female lizard. 

Lagarta. Vid, Berbirincha. 
Piribicho, s. m. Lizard. 'L0 

garto. 
Firo, s,m. Foot Pie. Vid, 

Pinro. 
Pisabais^ s,pl. Buckles. Hebil* 

las. 
Pispindi, s.f. Pepper-plant Pi- 

mi6nto. 
Fispiri, s.f. Pepper. Fimi6nta. 
Fispirucha, s.f Widow. Viuda. 
Pista, *./. Account. Cu^nta. — 

" Dinar pista," "To give ac- 
count" Oar cuenta. 
Pita, s,f Drink, beverage. Be* 

bida. Rus. Pitic. 
Piuli,5./. Widow. Viuda. Pers. 

Biwah. 
Fiyar, v. a. To drink. Beb^r. 

Sans. Fivati. Hin. Pjya-k. 
Placo, s.m. Tobacco. Tabaco. 

Uterally, Dust, powder. Rus. 

Prak. 
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Plai, »./. A mountain. Sidrra, 
montana. 

PlajisU, s. «t. Smuggler of to- 
bacco. Contrabandista de ta- 
bdco. 

Plal, ) ». «i. Brother. HermA- 

JPlan, V no.— The first of 

Piano,) these words is nei- 
ther more nor less than the 
English Pal, a cant expres- 
sion much in use amongst 
thieves, which signifies a 
comrade or brother in vil- 
lany. 

Plani, s.f. Sister. Herm&na. 
Sans. Bhgani. 

Plasarar, r. a. To pay. PagAr. 
Rus. PlatlL 

PlasUnar, v. a. To follow, to 
pursue. Seguir. Sans. Pras- 
thana (march.) 

Plastaiii, s f. A company, a 
band of people pursuing 
thieves. Corapania, caterva 
que sigue & ladrones. 

S^J*' ' „\8. Cloak. Clpa. 
Platamugion, > 

Plate8quero,».m. Court. Pdtio. 

Platilla, *./. Straw. Paja. 

Playijtf./. Importunity. Porfia. 

Plescari, adj. Clear. Claro. 

Plubi, s.f. Silver. Plafa (pro- 
perly, Rttpi.) * Sans. Raupya. 

Fluco, aifj. Stranffe,rude. Fan- 
tdstico, basto. jKtu. Plok. 

Po, 5.m. Belly. Vientre. 

Poba, s.f. Apple. BCanzdna. 
{Lat Pomum.] 

Poban6,«.m. Apple-tree. Man- 
zano. ' 

V^il |s./. Ducat Dncddo. 

Polvorosa, a^f. Road, way. Ca- 
mino.-<^This is a cant ez- 
pressten^ and does not pro- 
perly belong to the Gypsy 
language. 

Pomi, *./ Silver. Plita. 

Pondesquero, s,m. Pontiff, chief. 
Pontifice, cabo. 

Fondon6, 5. m. Mattress, Col- 
chon. 

Poquinar,9.a. To pay. Pagar. 
Hin. Pukrana. 

'For, s.f. Feather. Fluma. Pers. 
Par. Rus. Pero. [HeA.Ebher, 
pinion.] 

Forescaro, *. m. Governor of a 

' town. Gobernadordeciudad. 
jSitxn^.Puri (city,) Kara (lord.) 

Fori, s,f Tail. Cola. 
•Porias,*. pZ. Bowels. Entranas. 

- Sans, ruritat. 

Porsumi, *./. Onion. Cebolla. 

Pos, s. Belly. Barriga. [Rtis, 
Puzo. Ger. Bauch.] 

Posil^ti, adv. Compulsively, by 
force. For fu6rza. 

PostAn,5.m. Skin. Piel. Pers. 
Pust. Alsot Linen, Lienzo. 
Properly, The skin or hide 
in which smuggled goods 
are wrapped. 

Postoni, s.f. Parcel of smug- 
gled goods Contrabando. 

Poste|«.N». Bosom. P6cho. ;i 



Fosuno,«.fii. Court, yard. Cor- 

r4L 
Potosi, «. Bottomless abyss. 

Abisimo sin fondo. Vid. Bu- 

tr6n. Jilso, A pocket, Faltri- 

q6era. 
Praohind6, adj. Dirty. Sucio. 

From the Sans. Raja (dust.) 
Prasni, s.f. A family, a tribe. 

Famllia, tribu. i&ns, Pras- 

tita (crowded, swarming.) 
Fray, s.f. Mountain. Montana. 

Vid. Plai. 
Pr6, prep. For. ^or. 
Prelumina, s.f. Week. Semdna. 
Prdsss, conjunc. Because. Por- 

qu^. 
Presimelar,v.a. To begin. £m- 

pezdr. San^. Prastavand (be- 
ginning.) 
Prestani, s.f. Pasture-ground, 

meadow. Dehesa. 
Prevar6ngue,5. Hell. Infiemo. 

Sans. Pratapana. 
Pritingina,5./. Week. Semdna. 
Probosquero,5.m. Herald, com- 
mon crier. Frpffon^ro. 
ProchibAr, v. a. To offer. Ofre- 

cer. 
Protobolar, v. a. To cure. Cu- 

rAr. 
Prulano, f.in. Hedgehog. Erizo. 
Prumi, s.f. Beard, chin. Barba. 
Prusiatini, s.f. Pistola. 
Pucanar, v. a. Proclaim. Fre- 

gonar. Hin. Pnkarnar. 
Pucano, 5. m. Herald, common 

crier* Fregonero. 
Puchabar, )v.a. To question. 
Pucharar, ) Preguntdr. Ptach- 

chha. Hin. Puchna. 
Fuchfel, s.f. Life. Vida. 
Puiuml^5./. Flea. Pulga. 
Pul,5.m. A bridge. ru6nte. 

T/iis word is pure Persian. 

Sans. Fill 
Pumen, 9.m. Shoulder. Hom- 

bro. 
Puni,5./. Trouble, affliction^ — 

Pena. 
Punsabo> t. m. Beak. Pico. 
Pur, adv. When. Cuando, 
Furelar, v.n. To be born. Na- 

c^r. 
Puro, adj. Old. Vi^jo. Sans. 

PurA. Pers. Fir. 
Pus, s, m. Straw. Paja. Hin. 

Bhusa. 
Pusabar, v. a. To prick. Picdr. 
Pusca, s.f. Musket. Escop^ta. 

Rtis. Pushca. 
Puscali, s.f. Pen, feather. Plu- 

ma. 
Putar, s. m. Well. Pozo. Sans. 

PaUila. 
Puy, s. Straw. Paja. 

Q. 

QuejeUno, adj. Open, clear, 

unincumbered. Raso. 
Quejena, s.f. Custom-house. 

Adudna. 
Quej6sa,«./. Silk. S6da. Sans. 

Kauseya. 
Qnelalla, s.f. Egg-plant 

reng^na, « 



Qoelar, v. n. To dance. Bayldr. 

Sans. K6la (to sport.^ 
Queldti, s,f. A rial, com. B6al. 
Quele, s. m. Dance. Bayle. 
Quelebao, s. m. Dancfer. Bay- 

lador. 
Quelib^n, s.f. Declaration. Be- 

claracion. 
Quer, s. m. House. Casa. Sans. 

Agdra. Bin. Ghur. 
Querabar,-v.a» To cook. Gui- 

sAr. VitL Jiribdr. Hin. Kurna. 

&"". I K. '"'■ 

Querelar nasula. To cast the 
evil eye. Aojdr. 

Querdi, par, pass. Done. H6cho, 
Pers. Kardeh. 

Querescaro, s. m. Steward, but- 
ler. Mayordomo. 

Querisar, V. a. To scratch. Ara- 



nar. 



BiKfill 



Querlo,«.fn. Neck, throat Pes- 

cu6zo. Sans. Gala. Pers. 

Galu. Rus. Gorlo. 
Querosto,«.in. August Agos- 

to. 
Quichardila, 5 /. Stain. Man- 

cha. 
Qttiehardino, ff^'. Tight, hard, 

mean. Apretado. 
Quichi , adj . adv. As many as, 

concerning. Cadnto. — On 

quichi, <* Inasmuch/' En 

cudnto. 
Quicia, 5./. Basket. Espu^rta. 
Quiguinibe, s. m. A cook. Co- 

cin6ro 
Quijdri, 5./. Stirrup. Estribo. 
Quilen, s. Mentula. 
Quillaba, s.f. Prune. Cim^la. 
Quimbila, 5./. Company. Com- 

pania. 
Quimbilo, s. m. Companion. 

Compan6ro 
Quimpinar, v.a. To swallow. 

Tragdr. 
Quimuqui, «./• Gimlet Barr^« 

na. 
Quinar, v. a. To buy. Comprdr. 

Hin. Kinna. [Arab. Kand.] 
Quin4te^ s. m. Cheese. Qu^. 
Quindia, s.f A species of bean. 

Abichuela. 
Quinguina^ s.f. Kitchen. Co- 

cina. 
Quinao, adj. Tired. Cansdde. 
Quiquiria, s.f. Bug. Chincbe. 

Hin. Khut-kira. Mod. Greeks 

KOQlg. 

Quin, )'./. Cheese. Qn6so. 

Quirdlis, 5 J^od. Greek, tvqu 

Quiria, s.f. Ant Hormiga. 

Quiribi, s.f. Godmother. Co- 
mddre. 

Quiribo, s. m. Godfather Com- 
pddre. 

Quirindia, adj. Most holy (fe- 
male.) Santisima. — '< Debla 
quirindia," " Most blessed 
Virgin." Maria Santisima. 

Quisi,5./. Purse. Bolsa. Pers. 

. Kisch. 

isobu, s.m. Money-bag| 
fOQch. Bolsillo, 



\ 
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Raco, 3. m. A crab. Cangr^jo. 

Rus. Rak. 
Rachar, v. a. n. To meet. En- 

contr&r. 
Rachi, s.f. Night. Noche. Sans, 

Ratri. Hin. Rat 
Ran, 5./. Rod. VAra.— With- 
out doubt, one and the same 
with the Bengalio ,12a<aii, 
Sanscrit Ratha; wlAnee the 
English Rodf aivl/Oern&an 
Ruthe. 
Randar, v. a. To rob. Robdr. 
Randar, v, a. To write. Escri- 

bir. 
Rande, s. m. Thief. Ladron. 

Pers. Rend. 
Randinar, v. n. To work, la- 
bour. Labrar. 
Randinipen, s.f. A writing. 

Escritura. 
Rapipocha, s,f. A fox. Zorra. 
Rapipoche, s. m. Dungeon. Ca- 

lab6zo. 
Rasajel, adj. Oppressed. Opri- 

niido. 
Rastrajel, adj. Miserable. Mise- 
rable. 
Rati, 5./. Blood. Sangre. Sans. 

Rakta. Rus. Ruda. 
Rebardrojy s.f. Obstinacy, re- 
belliousness. Rebeldia. 
Reblandani, s.f. Stone. Pie- 

dra. 
Rebland^te, s.ni. Mat, clout 

Pallete. 
Reblanduy, adj. Second. Se- 

gundo. 
Reblantequere, s. m. Joint. Co- 

yuntura. 
Rebrino, s. m. Respect Re- 

8p6to. 
Rebuldorico, adj. Apostolic. 

Apostolico. 
Recafa, s.f. Heat Cal6r. 
Recardi, adj. Dragged along. 

Arras trddo. 
Reche, s. Cane, reed. Caiia. 
Rechibilly, s.f. A little net. 

Redecilla. 
Rechipdtis, adj* Naked. Des- 

nudo, en cueros. 
Rechitar, v. a. To patch, mend. 

Remendar. 
Redundis, s.pl. Chick-peas. 

Garbdnzos. 
Rejel^ndre, s.m. A proverb. 

Refrdn. 
Rejonisa, s.f. Dough. Mdsa. 
Relichi, s.f. Net. R6d. 
Relli, 5./. Inclosure. Cercddo. 
Remacha, s.f. Procuress. Alca- 

hu6ta. 
Remarar, v. a. n. To finish. Re- 

matdr, acab&r. 

Rendep^, ad^. Round. Reddndo. 

Repaiii, s.f. Turnip, radish. 

Nabo. Sans. Haritparna. Mod. 

Gr. Qanavi. [Ger. Riiben.] 

Repani, s.f. Brandy. Aguar- 

di6nte. 
Repureldr, v. a. To resuscitate. 
Resucitar. 



Resis,5./. Cabbage. Col. 1 Safacoro, n.». The city of S6- 

Retdmo, «. m. Cloak. Capote. I yille. Sevilla. 
Relejo^ adj. Content, merry. 
Cont6nto. 



Retr6que, *./. Pestilence, 
plaffue. Peste. ^ 

Reutilar, v. a. To withdraw. Re- 
tirar. 

Reyi,5./. Dust Polyo. Sans. 
Kaja. Pers. Rayg. 

Rias, jr./. Damsel. Donc6Ila. 

Rifian, s. m. Danger. Peligro. 

Rilar, v.n. Tgi belch, Pe6r, 

Rilo, s. m. Belihf ilg. Pedo. 

Rilli, s.f. WVix. Cira. 

Rin, S.J. Engine for drawing 
water. Noria. Properly, A 
river. Icelandic, Rin. 

Rinballdr, v. a. To pull up by 
the roots. Arrancdr. 

Ro. Vid. Rom. 

Rocamblo, s, m. A friend. Ami- 
go. Sans. Rakfiha (protect- 
ing-) 

Rochimel, s.m. River. Rio. 

Mod. Gr. Qvaxt. 

Roi, s.f. Flour. Harina. Hin. 
Rui. 

Roin, s.f. Spoon. Cuchdra. 

Rolli, s f. Spoon. Cqchara. 

Rom, s. m. A husband, a mar- 
ried man, a Gypsy. Marido, 
hombre casado, un Jitdno. 
Sans. Rama. 

Roma, s. pi. The Hasbands ; 
the generic name of the na- 
tion or sect of the Gypsies. 
Los maridos, i. e. nombre je- 
n6rico de la nacion 6 secta 
de los Jitanos. 

Romi, s.f. A married woman, 
a female Gypsy. Muj^r ca- 
sdda, Jitdna. 

Romdlis, s.f. A Gypsy dance. 
Danza Jitdna. 

Romandinar, v.n. To marry. 
Casar. 

Romandinip^n, s.f. A mar- 
riage, bridal. Casamiento. 

Romani, s.f. The Roramany 
or Gypsy language. Lengua 
de los Jitdnos. 

Romani-chal. s. Gypsy-grass, 
a species of plant. La yerba 
de los Jitanos una planta. 

Romuy, s.f. The face. Lacdra. 

Roscorre,5. m. Lamb. Cord6ro. 

Rotuiii, s.f. Mouth. Boca. Rus. 
Rot 

Rudelar, v.a,n. To answer. 
Respondcr, contestar. 

Ruiia, s.f. Riose. Rosa. 

Rulisarra, s.f. Knee. Rodilla. 

Rullipate,5./. Wheel. Rueda. 
Sans. Rathap^da. 

Rullitagar, v. a. To turn up- 
side down. Trastornar. 

Rullitaaue. Vid. RuIIipate. 

Rumijele, s. m. Pilgrim ; also, 
Rosemary. Romero. 

S. 

Sabocar, v. a. To inhabit. Ha- 

bitar. Sans. Sabha (house.) 



Salamisto,«.m. PbyKcian. Me- 
dico. . . 



iu;suvib«ir. _ ui^ai. Ktuns. »auua ^iiuusk;./ i^cgriiuii 

Resaronomo, a<2;. Cheap. Bki fiac^S)'*/'/' Irons, chains. Ca- Se«rron, 
rjito ^; a6na«. • j^ Fru^o. 



Salchuyo,5.m. Anvil. ¥unque. 
Salquerd, s. m. A glass. Vaso. 
Salvani, s.f. A long sausage. 

Longaniza. 
Sampuni, s.f Soap, Jabon, 
Properly, The Hindoo sham- 
pooing or rubbing. Sans. Sa- 
vdhana. Mod. Gr. aanovn. 
Germ. Seife, &c. 
Sane, s. m. Sausage. Chorizo. 
Sapumetelli, sf Trumpet. 
Tromp^ta. Modem Greek, 
iraXniyya. 
Sar, 5.7n. Iron. Hierro. Sans. 

Sara n a. 
Sar, /ire/i. With. Con. 
Sar, «.m. Gar lick. Ajo. Hin. 

Seer. 
SarabaUi, s.f. Money, coin. 

Mon^da. Arab. Dzarb. 
Saracdte, s. m. Tailor. Sastre. 

Sans. Sauchika. 
Saray,5. m. Sergeant Sarjentn, 
Sarball6ri, adj. Convalescent. 

Convaleci^te. 
Sardand, s.f. Favour. Grdcia, 
Sardenar, v. a. To condemn. 

Condendr. 
Sardo, s. m. 'iBrandy. Aguar- 
diente. Sans, Sandhdna. ' 
Sarmenda, With me. Conmigo. 

Vid. Sar, menda. 
Sarmune, adj. Prompt, quick. 
Pronto. Sans. Sambhama, 
(haste.J 
Saro, adj. All. Todo. Sans, 

Sarvva. Pers. Sayr. 
Saro, asisildble, All-powerful. 

Todo poderosb. 
Sarplar, V. a. To passwdginent 

Juzgdr. ^.' f 

Sarquere, s, m. Glass, cup. Vdso, 
Sans. Saraka. Pers. Saghar. 
Sarquerin,«.m. Large pan. Ba- 

cin. 
Sarracatin, s.m. Huckster. Re* 

gaton. 
Sarrasirdr, V. n. To laugh. Reir, 
Sarsald, With him. Con el. 

rid. Sar. 
Sarsos, So that. Con que. Vi4: 

Sar, 80S. 
Sarta, adv. How, as, why. 

Como. , 

Sas, s. m. Iron. Hidrro. Sans. 

Ayasa. 
Sasta, adv. As, how, until. 
Como, hdsia. Sans. SaddcM^ 
Saste, adj. High, tail. Alto. 

Sans. Sada (crest.) 
Sastdji,^/. Complaint Qu^ja. 
Sdstri, s. Relation. Paridnte. 
SdX^prep. With. Con. Sans. 

Sana. 
Sata,a(/v. As, how. Como. Vid, 

Sarta, Sasta. 
Saullo, s, m. Colt. Potro. 
Se^ritin, adj. fern. Last 'Ul- 
tima. 
Segriton,a(/;. tn. Last 'Ultimo, 
s.m. Fruit, benefit 
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JBelvani, a^f. Bolfet. Bofetdda. 

SemudbJM. m. Monkey. Mico. 

Senjen^SJ^. Spaniards. Espa* 
nolMiiyir 

HentaXUkfS.f. Front. Frente. 

Seneba, s. Fowl; pigeon. 

Serdani, s.f. Razor. Naydja. 

Ser8en,n./7. Spain. Espdna. 

8ervani,5./. Pilchard. Sardina. 

Serviche, s,m. Morning-star. 
Lucero. Seems to be the San- 
scrit Saptajihwa, one of the 
names of Agni, the personi- 
fication of fire. 

Seso, n. adj. Spaniard, Spanish. 
Espanol — Sesi, '* Spanish 
woman/' Espanola. 

Sestiojiy^./. Shelly husk. Cas- 
cara. 

Siarias, s,nl» Knees. Rodillas. 

Sibica, s,j. Trumpet, probos- 
cis. Trompa.' 

Sicha, 8,f. Female iionkey. 
Mona. [Fr. Singe.] 

Sichen, j.m. Kingdom. Reyno. 

Side, 8,m. Age, century* Biglo. 

Sicobar, v. a. To extract, pull 
out. Sacdr. Properly f To lift. 
Mod, Gr. atjxotvda, 

BiltifS.f, Strength. Fuerza. 

Sillofi, s.f. Thorn. Espina. 
Sans. Sula CfelP* spit.) Hiru 
Sul. ^* ^ ' 

Siln6,a4/- Strong. Fu^rte./2uj. 

Silnoy. 
Simdche, > s. Sign. Seiial. Gr. 
Simdchi, 3 orj^nov, 
Simbr^s, s, pL Eye-brows. Cejas. 
Simprofle, n^. Joseph. Jos6. 
Sinar, r. n. To be. Ser, Estar. 
^inastra, s,f. Capture, prize. 

Pr6sa. 
Sinastro, s. m. Prisoner. Preso. 

5a««,.jkndita. 
SincatfiiV5.m. Slaye. Escldyo. 
Sinchtf!^, s, m. Roll of tobac- 
co, cigar. Cigdrro. 
Sin^a, s,f. Singing, music. Can- 
tar. Musica. 
S'ln^f s^m, Horn. Cudrno. 

^ns. ^rinmi. Hin, Sing. 
Singo, adv. Quick. De priesa. 

Sans. Sankshn. 
Simpalorai,ac|;. Peeled. Decor- 
' ticated. Pefddo. 
Sirbalo, s. m. Thimble. Deddl. 
Sirguedes, > *. m. Wednesday. 
SirquediR, 3 Mi^rcoles. 
Siroque, 5.m. Hemp. Canamo. 
Siscabelar, v. a. To teach. £n- 

sendr. 
9iscunde, s.m. Wednesday 

Mi6rcoles. 
Sjsla, *./. Vid. Sila. 
Sisli, s.^. Moment. Momento. 

—or sisli, " At the moment," 

A I momento. 
Sistigui, s» Girdle. Cenidor. 

Sans. Saptaka. 
Sitacoria, 5./. Kind of tax, 

earyed work. Talla. 
Sitaescorial,^./. Unglazedjug. 

Alcarrdza. 
Siztiliar, V. /I. To kindle. En- 

cend6r. 
Soba,«./. Nightmare Pesadilla^ 



THE ZINCALI. 

I Sobadrar, r. a. To sweat Suddr. 

Sobelar, v. n. To sleep. Dormir. 
Sans, Sanyesa (sleeping.) 

Sobindny,5. Sleep. Dormidura. 
Perhaps the proper signffiea- 
cation of this word t5, Dream, 
yision. From the Russian 
Snobidenie. 

Socabar, v.a.n. To inhabit, 
dwell. Habitdr, morar. .^Iso, 
To be, Estdr. Vid. Sabocar, 
Soscabar. 

Socreteria,^l2g|6ynagogue. 8i- 
nagoga. ^7" 

Sodimidr,v. a. 1% sweat. Su- 
ddr.^ 

Sofanar, v. n. To trayel, go. 
Viajdr, ir. .Srab. Safara. 

Soldja, s.f. Curse. Maldicion. 
— Chibdr una solaja, " To 
curse.'* Maldecir. Vid.OltL- 

jay- 
Sol ares, s. pi. Pantaloons, trow- 

sers. Pantalones. 
Soldres,5.;i2. Powers. Poderes. 
Sans, « Sthaura (power.) — ^I 
found this word in a transla- 
tion, apparently ancient, of 
a church canticle, which a 
Cordoyese Gypsy repeated 
to me; and which runs as 
follows ; — 



Majaro Undeb^I ! " Holy God !'* 
Majaro Sol&res ! " Holy Powers !'* 
" Holy Immor- 



. %' 



.= i^' ' . 
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Majaro Merinao! 

Listrab&nos, £r- 

aS6, 
De o saro bastar- 

tardo I" 



tals I" 
•* Save us, Lord,*' 
"From all afflic- 



tion 



)f 



Solgia, s.f. Hare. Li6bre. Sans. 

Sulika. .Srab Sokhalat. 
Solibdri, s.f. Bridle. Freno, 

Jifod. ' Gr, avXX rifioQ i, 
Solt^r, s.m. Notary Public. 

Escribdno. 
Sonacai, s. Gold. Oro. Sans, 

Kanaka. T'ertf. Tanka. 
Sonsane, s. m. Sausage. Cho- 

rizo. 
Sonsi, s.f. Mouth. Boca. 
Sonsibelar, v. n. To keep si- 
lence (hold the mouth.) Cal- 

Idr. 
Sorinbo, adj. Serious, dejected. 

Serio. 
Soripa, *./. Wood. Leia. 
8omar,v.n. To sleep. Dormir. 

Hin. Sona. 
Soronje, adj. Sorrowful. Afli- 

jido. 
Soronji,;./. Sorrow. Afliccion. 
SoSj pron,rei. Who, that Que. 

[Gr, 0?.] 
Soscabas, v. a. n. To inhabit, 

dwell. Habitdr. 
Sosi, s. Court, y&^* Corrdl. 
Sosimbo, s. m, Oyen. Homo. 
Sosimbres, s.pl. Eye-lashes. 

Pestanas. 
Soso, s. m. Tranquillity. So- 

si^go. 
Sosque,a<2v. Where. Donde. 
Sotagapi, s^. Jujube, fruit ,of 

the jujube. Azufayfa. San^ 

Suviryya* 



Sublimar, V. a. Tosetatfitftr- 

ty, loose. Soltdr. 
SadOf adv. Asleep. Durmi6ndo. 
Su6tXfS.f. World, people, Man- 
do. jente. — This word is pure 

Russian. 
vSugerilar, v.a. To put. Pon6r. 
Sugilla, s,f. Justice. Justicia. 
Sulando^^jil^ |j00se, light, easy, 

Su#ij^- 
SulasUlflnilR/. Chain, shackle. 

Cadillft. dM*. Selselat Sans. 

Srinkhaiy 
Snmi, s.f. jBroth, soup. Caldo. 

Mod. Gr. t^ovuu Sans. Supa. 
Sumuquelar, v. a. To cement, 

join. Pegdr. 
Suncai, s,f. Spirit, soul. Espi- 

ritu, alma. 
Sundildr, v. n. To descend. De- 
scender. 
Sungalo, s. m. Traitor, he-goat 

Traidor, cabron. 
Sungar, v. a. To betray, inform 

against. Sopldr. 
Sungelar, v. n. To stink. Hed^r. 
Sunglq, s, m. Melon. Melon. 
Sunpacel^ adv. Near. C6rca. 

Sans. Samipa. 
Surdbi, adj. Fine. Fino. Sans. 

Saru. 
Surddn, s.f. World. Mundo. 

Sans. Sansdra. 
Surd^, adj. Buff-coloured. An- 

teddo. 
Surd6te, s. n^ eWorld. Mundoi 

Sans. Sansriti. 
Surdinar, v.a.v.r. To raise, 

stand up. Leyantar. 
Susalar,v.a. To satisfy. Satis- 

fac^r. 
Sustilar, v, a. v, r. To detain, 

to be detained. Deten^r. Hin, 

Soostana (to rest.) 
Sustiry, s.f. Lot, fortune. Sa- 

erte. Sans. Susthata (happi- 
ness.) Hin. Sitari. 

T. 
Ta, conjune. And T. — Chulo 

tapaque, << Dollar and a hal(" 

Duro y mddio. 
Tabastorre, s.f. The right- 
hand. Mane der^cha. >Sms, 

Ayasayya. 
Tabuman, s. m. May« Mayo. 

Sans. Tapana. 
Tacuni, 5./. A kind of leather 

case. Petdca. 
Tajuiii, s.f. Box. Caja. 
Talabi, 5./. Sed|re. Esparto. 
Talarosis, 5. pi. Garments. Ves- 

tldos. Sans. Cheld. 
Tanbubian,5.m. Hcrse-jockey. 

Chaldn. 
Tandal,5.m Court^yard. Pa- 
tio. 
Tangle, s. m. April. Abril. 
TapUlar, v. a. To drink. Beb6r. 

Vid. Piyar. 
Taquibdque, s. Ramrod. BtL» 

quMa. 
Tarpe, s. m, Heayen. Ci61o. 

Sans. Deyapatha, Diy. 
Tdrqulno, «. m. Parable. Pari- 

bola. 
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TMABULART OF THEIR LANGUAGE. 



Tt4tiir, r. a. To choak, suffo- 
cate, i^hogir. 

Tasdla, s,f, Evening, Tdrde. 
Sans. Sdya. 

Tasaldr, v. n. To delay. Tardar. 

T&sar. Vid, Tasabar. 

Tasarbani, s, m. Mason. Alba- 
iiil. 

Tasarden, adv. Lai|.*4l^kl^* 

Tasqaino, s. m. Mi]ll||iJiMQn. 

Tati, s.f. Feyer.^vpiBttra. 
Sans. Tapaka. • J*^ - *• 

Tali bari, s.f. Th^^jfteat or 

fmtrid fever. CaleatCira ma- 
igna. . 
Tato^^.m. Bread. Pan. 
Tebleque, God, the Sayiour. 

Dios, Jesus. 
Techafao, adj. Bent, crooked. 

Agachddo. 
Tecnescdr, v. a. To east Echir. 
Techorde, adj. Weak, infirm. 

Invdlido. 
Tejani, s.f. Tarantula. Taran- 
tula. 
Telejeni, s.f. Mat. £st6ra. 
Tellor^e, s. m. Minister. Mi- 

nistro. 
Temembl6ro, a<£o. Early. Tern- 

prano. 
Tempano, s.m. PiecOi portion. 

Fedazo. Sans. Damma (to 

divide.) 
Terelar, v.a. To hold, have, 

possess. Tener. Sans. Dha- 

rana (holdinff^ M 
Ternaciba, s.f.xUge, madness. 

Rabia. 
Ternasibel, s.m. Worth, valour. 

Valor, valentia. Sans. Dha- 



nara. 



Terneja, adj. Valiant. Vali6nte. 

Ternor6,arf;. Young, new. Jo- 
ven, nu6vo. Pers. Tar. 

Terrepleco, 5.771. End, bounda- 
ry. T6rmino. 

TerraHi, s.f. Scratch. Arano. 

Tesquelo, s. m. Grandfather. 
Abu^io. 

Tesquera, s.f. Front, forehead. 
Frente. 

Tecquinso, adj. Sour. Agrio. 
Pers. T6z. 

Tesumidr, v. n. To stop. Pardr. 

Tibay, adj. Stiff, firm. Tieso. 

Tilich6, s. m. Lover. Amante. 

Tinbalo, s. m. Musician. Mu- 

sico. Sans. Tdndava (dan- 
cing.) 
Tirabani; 5- m. Shoe. Zapato. 
Tirajai, s. vl. Shoes. Zapdtos. 

Sans. Tadatrana. 
Tiraj6ro, s. m. Shoe-maker. Za- 

pat6ro. 
Tiro, pro/i.po*. Thine. Tu. — 

Fern. Tiri. Hin. Tera. 
Torbergeli, s.f. A plain, desert 

place, mountainous region. 

Campo, despoblado, serrania. 

Sans. Dhbra. 
Tornasiba, s.f. Rage, anger. 

Rdbia. 
Tornasiba, s. m. Pride, passion. 

Sob^rbia. 
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Tocinb6,9.m. Circumvolution, 
wheel. Torno. 

Toto, s.m. Clieese. Qu^so. 
Properly, curdled milk. Sans. 
Dadhi. 

Trabar6, So great. Tan grdnde. 

Traisn6, s. m. The post, cou- 
rier. Corr^o. Sans. Taraswin. 

Tramaldr, v. a. To tie, tram- 
mel. Atdr. 

Tran, adv* eomp. So much. 
Tan. 

Tran-flima, adv. ^||iAittle, nei- 
ther. Tampo^D^ 

Trani,5./. Mouth. Mes. 

Traquias, 5. p/. Grapes. Uvas. 
<S!an5. Draksha. Vid.DT&c&y. 

Tramistos, conjunc. adv. Also, 
as well. Tambien. 

Trasardo, «. fn. Tiled roof. Te- 
jddo. 

Trebena, s.f A star. Estr6lla. 

Tremendo, s. m. Danger. Pe- 
ligro. — This word appears to 
belong to the cant, or robber 
jargon. 

Tremucha, s.f. Moon. Luna. 
Sans. Chandramas. 

Trianda, adj. Thirty. Treinta. 
Mod, Gr. roiavra. 

Trijul,5./. The cross. Lacruz. 
Hin» Trisool. — Quereldr la 
trijul, " To make the sign of 
the cross," Persignarse. 

Triman, s.f. Alms, charity. Li- 
mosna. 

Trin, adj. Three, Tres. 

Trin, adj. So much so. Tdnto. 

Troecdne, s.f. Work, deed. 
Obra. 

Tronfaron, 5. m. Stock, trunk. 
Tronco. 

Trostis, adj. Educated, nou- 
rished. Criado, alimentado. 
— A child that has lost its 
parents, and is adopted by 
other people, is Troai^. j^ 

Trujan, 5. m. Tobacco. Tabd'co. 

Trujatapucherido, adj. Con- 
ceived. Concebido. 

Truni,5./, Floor, ground. Su6- 
lo. 

Trupo, s.m. Body. Cu^rpo. 
Rus. Trup. 

Truta, 5 /. Return. Vu^ta. 

Trutar, v. a. n. To return. Vol- 
ver. 

TucuCf pron, pers. Thou. Tu. 
Pers. Tu. 

Tumbardo, s. m. Purgatory. 
Purgalorio. 

Tun, pron. pos. Thy, thine. Tu. 

Tundlco, adj. Muddv, turbid. 
— Turbio. 

Tunia, s.f. Cave. Cueva. 

Tuni, s.f. Apothecary's shop. 
— Botica. 4^ 

Tuni, *./. Oil-flask. Alcuza. 

Turno, j.m. Castle. Castillo. 

Turra, *./. Nail, claw. Una. 

Tusni, s.f Earthen jar. Betija. 

Tuyolo, adj. Bad, evil. Malo. 

V. 
Ves, #./. Garden, kitchen-gar- 
den. Jardin, bu6rta. 
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Velar, r.a. To cut. 
Verable,a</;, Everlai 

piterno. 
Visabr, s.f Debt. Dhm 
Vriardao, par. pas. Dressed, 

adorned, Vestido, adornudo. 

U. 

Uchagardi, s.f. Star. Estrel- 
la 

Uchi, s.f Tongue. Lengua. 

Udicare, r. def Might or should 
have. Hubiere. 

Ulandar, v. a. To hang up. 
Colgar. 

Ulandi, s.f. Hook to hang 
things upon. Colgad6ro. 

Uiaque, s. One of the districts 
into which a town is divided. 
Barrio. 

Ulicha,*/. Street. Calle. /2u5. 
Ulitza. 

Ulilia, w. /?. Seville. Se villa. 

Ulique, s. Festival. Fiesta. 

Ululo, adjk Angry. Enojado. 

Uluya, sJf.; Fame. Fama. 

Uncho, A particle, which tbe 
Gypsies of Estremadura are 
in the habit of affixing to 
Spanish words, in order to 
disguise thenuj|nd to pre- 
vent their be^jlv' easily un- 
derstood ; e. g. Favoruucho, 
"favour;" Gozuncho,"joy," 
&c. — Particula que los Jita- 
nos de EstremadCira, suelen 

f»ospon^r d paiabras Castel- 
dnas, para disfrazarlas,y que 
no se les entienda facilmente. 

Undabilar, v, a. To chew. Mas- 
car. 

Un-deb61, s. m. God. Dios. — 
The first syllable of tttisurmr^ 
seems to be the Om ^Hfe 
Buddhists and BrahmST, 
which is one of the names 
of the Deity : and is the com- 
mencement of that mysteri-^ 
ous sentence, Om ma nihcf 
si khom; which, according 
to the creed of the followers 
of the Grand Lama, contains 
the. essende of all prayer; 
and by the constant repeti- 
tion of which, they hope to 
obtain the title of Bivanga- 
rit, and to ascend to the eie-' 
vation of Bouddh. 

Unga, adv. Yea, truly, yes. Si. 
In the English dialect^ Auka. 
Sans. Trydma. 

Ungachoba, s.f. Syllable. Si- 
laba. 

Uiigla, s.f. Nail, claw. Una. 
{Lot. Ungula.] 

Unglabar, v. a. To seize, to 
hang. Agarrar, ahorcar. 

Ununiqije, s f Confession, 
Confesion. 

Uraperojttrf;. Prudent. Cu6rdo, 
prudente. 

Urdifar, v. a. To put. Poner, 

Urdiffar, v.a. To kindle. Ea- 
cender. • 

Urdin^, s.f. Fancy, presume 
tlA Fanlaaiii. 









' ^ijiy^i ^* ^' '^^ suffer. Sa- 

Ustittir; V. a. To take, to «l|iA. 

Toiiiar, robar. 
Usur, s, m. Smoke. Hiimo. 
VyUs.f, Sugar. Azdcar. Sant, 

Ikshu (sugar-cane.) 



Taque, >5.m. Fire. Fn6go, 
Taquero, ) lambre.5aiM.Agi- 
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THE ZIXCALI. 

ra. Htn. Ag. [jRm. Ogin. La<.) 

Ignis.] 
Tbucho, 5. m. Jew. Jndia 
Te-ref, 5. m. The colour, form. 

£1 col6r, la fifirura. 
Tern, 5. m. Wolf. Lobo. 
Ylo^ 5.III. Soul. Alma. Vid. 

Olilo. Sans. Ligu. 
Yustique, «.m. Girdle, belt. 

Cenidbr. 







Zamborino, 5. 911. Po^kiiij ca- 
labash. Oalabdza. 

Zarapia, 8.f. The itch. Sanu,^. *< 

Zerecin,«.m. Sausage. Salcbi- ^ 
chon. j 

Zermana,*./. Curse. Moldi* i^ 
cion. Sans, Sapana. 

Zif0.fi Hen. Gallina. 

Zibliora, v./. Needle. A^ja. 

Ziii-e«]b^<»iii. Gypsy. Jitaoo. 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 
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It is M^ith tbe view of preserving as many l|| possible of the 
monuments of the Spanish Gypsy tongue that the afrthor inserts 
the following pieces; they are for the most part, whether original 
or translated, the productions of the " Aficion" of^^Seville, of whom 
something has been .said in the Preface to the Spurious Gypsy 
Poetry of Andalusia; not the least remarkable, however, of these 
is a genuine Gypsy composition, the translation of the Apostles' 
Creed by the Gypsies of Cordova, made under the circuftutonces 
detailed in the second part of this volume, > To all have Been af- 
fixed translations, more or less literal, id assist those who may wish 
to form some acquaintance with the Gitano language. "^^ 
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MISCELLANIES 
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IN THE 



GITANO LANGUAGE. 
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COTORRES ON CHIPE CALLL 



Bato Nonrro sos socabas on o tarpe, man- 
^jirifie&do quejesa tute acnao; abillanos or tute 
sichen, y querese tute o^ependoia .tndial on 
la chen sata on o tarpe| or manrro nonrro de 
^ta chibeldinanoslo sejoniat y estorraenanos 
nonrrias bisauras andial sata gab^res estor- 
inenamos k nonrros bisaraores ; y nasti nes 
muques petrar on la bajanbo, bus listrabanos 
de chorre.— Anarania. A 

Panchabo on Osteb^S^o saro-asisilable, 
Perbaraor de o tarpe y la chen, y on Gresone 
desquero Beyio Chabal nonrrio Erano, sos 
^uillo sar-trujata-pucherido per troecane y 
sardana de or Chanispero Manjaro, y purelo 
de Manjari ostelinda deblaj Bricholo ostele 
de or asislar de Brono Alienicato ; guillo tre- 
juficao, 'nnile y cabanao; y sundilo a los 
casinobes,* y a or brodelo chibel repurelo de 
enrre los mules, y encalomo a los otarpes, y 
soscabela bestique a. la tabastorre de Ostebe 
Bato saro-asisilable, ende aoter a de abillar a 
earplar'a los Apucheris y mules. Panchabo 
on or Chanispero Manjaro, la Manjari Can- 
gari Pebuldorica y Rebuldorica, la Erunon de 
los Manjaros, or Estorrate de los crejetes, la 
repurelo de la mansenquere y la chibiben ve- 
rable. — Anarania, Tenbleque* 

OCANAJIMIA A LA DEBLA. 

O Debia quirindia, Day de saros los Bor- 
deles on coin panchabo : per los duquipenes 
SOS naquelastes a or pindre de la trejul de 
tute Chaborro majarolisimo te xnanguelo, 
Debla, me alcorabises de tute chabqn*6 or 
«stormen de sares las dojis y crq}.eti^< sos 
menda udicare aquerao on andobaUilKte. — 
Anarania, Tebleque. 'J *' 

Ostebe te beaAe Ostelinda! perdoripe 
fiirles de sardanif^l^r Erano sin sartute ; bres- 
ban tute sirles enrre sares las rumiles, y bres- 
ban sin or frujero de tute po. — ^Tebleque. 

Manjari Ostelinda, day de Ostebe, brichar- 
dila per gab^res crejetaores aocana y on la 
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MISCELLAJWES. 



Father our, who dwellest in the heaven, 
sanctified become thy name; come-to-us the 
thy kingdom, and be-done thy will so in the 
earth as in the heaven ; the bread our of every 
day give-US-it to day, and pardon-us our 
debts so as we-others nardon (to) our debtors ; 
and not let us fall in me temptation, but de- 
liver-US from wickedness. — ^Amen, 

I brieve in God, Father all-powerful, cre- 
ator of the heaven and the earth, and in 
Christ his only Son our Lord, %iio went con- 
ceived by deed and favour of the Spirit Holy, 
and born of "blessed goddess divine ; suffered 
under (of) the might of Bronos Alienicatos ;* 
went crucified, dead and buried; and de- 
scended to the conflagrations, and on the third 
day revivedf from amongthe dead, and ascend- 
ed to the heavens, and dwells seated at the 
right-hand of God, Father all-powerful, from 
there he-has to come to impeach (to) the 
living and dead. I believe in the Spirit Holy, 
the Holy Church Catholic and Apostolic, the 
communion of the saints, the remission of the 
sins, the re-birth of the flesh, and the lifet. 
everlasting. — Amen, Jesus. 



PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN. 

O most holy Virgin, mother of all the Chris- 
tians, in whom I believe : for the agony which 
thou didst endure at the foot of the cross of 
thy most blessed Son, I entreat thee, Virffin, 
that thou wilt obtain for me, frcjn thy Son, 
the remission of all the crimes ana sins which 
I may have committed in this world. — Amen, 
Jesus. 

God save thee, Maria! full art thou of 
grace; the Lord is with thee; blessed art 
thou amongst all women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb. — Jesus. 

Holy Maria, Mother of God, pray for us 

* By these two words, Pontius Pilate is represented, 
but whence they are derived I know not. 
;f £eboui. 
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ocana de oonm berib^n ! — Analgia, Ti^ble- 
que. 

Ghimuclani or Bato, or Chaba], or Chanis- 
pero manjaro ; sata sia on or presimelo, aoca- 
na, y gajeres : on los sides de los sides. — 
Anarania. 

OR CREbO. 

SiiRTA LO OHIBBLAROir LOS 0ALB8 DB OOR- 

DOYATI. 

Pachabelo en Un-debel batu tosaro-baro, 
que ha querdi el char y la chiqu6 ; y en Un- 
debei chinoro su unico chaboro erano de 
amangue, que chalo ed el trupo de la Majari 
por el Duquende Majoro, y abi6 del veo de la 
Majari; guillo curado debajo de la sila de 
Pontic Pilato el chinabaro; guillo mulo y 
garabado ; se chalo alas jacharis ; al trin chib6 
se ha sicobado de los mul6s al char ; sineia 
bejado a las baste de Un-deb^l barrel; y de 
ote abiara a juzgar a los mvlh» j k los que no 
lo sinelan ; pachabelo en el ICqaro ; la Can- 
gri Majari barea ; el jalar de lo6 Majaries ; lo 
mec6 de los grecos ; la resureiccion de la maas, 
y la ocbi que no marela. 



REJELENDRES. 

Or soscabela juco y terU>le garip6 on le sin 
perfine anelarrelichi. 

Bus yes manupechamachagamolependan 
chuchipon los brochabos. 

Sacais sos ne dicobdan calochin ne brida- 
qudan. 

Coin terelare trasardos e dinastes nasti le 
buchare berrandafias a desquero contique. 

On sares las cachimanes de Serseii abillen 
reches. 

Bus molayes chirriclo on la ba sos gres 
balogando. 

A Ostebe brichardilando y sar or mochique 
dinelando. 

Bus mola quesar jero de gabuno sos ipan- 
pori de bombardo. 

Dicar y panchab^r» sata penda Manjaro 
Lillar. 

Or esorjie de or narsichisle sin chismar la- 
ebingud. 

Las queles mistos ^obelas: per macara 
chibel la piri y do rachi la operisa. 

Aunsos me dicas vriardao de jorpoy ne sirlo 
braco. 

Chachipe con jujana— Calzones de buchi y 
medias de lana. 

Cbuquel sus pirela cecal terda. 

Len SOS sonsi bela pani 6reblandani terela. 



ODORES YE TILICHE. 

Dica Calli sos linastes terelas, plasarandote 
nisto men calochin desquinao de trinchas 
punis y canrrias, sata anjeUa terelaba dicando 

* Poverty is always avoided. 
A dninkard redaces himself to the condition of a hog. 
The most he can do. 

The pucherojorpon of glazed earth, in which bacon, 
beef, and garbanzof are stewed. 



irinners, now and ittiiSfllm^r of nnr (1<tf|f 
— Amen, Jesup* < . - ' ' v ■ * 

Glory (to) iM Fathier, the Son, (and) the. 
Holy Ghostf ^v^as in the beginning, now, 
and for ever : inllfe ages of the ages.— Amen. 

-, ' /tHE^CREED. 

TRANSLATED BT THB OTP8IB8 OF CORDOVA. 

I believe in God the Father all-great, who . 
has made the heaven and the earth ; and in 
God the young, his only Son, the Lord of us, 
who went into the body of the blessed (maid) 
by (means of) the Holy Ghost, and came out 
of the womb of the blessed ; he was tormented 
beneath the power of Pontius Pilate, the great 
Alguazil; was dead and buried; he went 
(down) to the fires ; on the third day he raised 
himself from the dead unto the heaven ; he is 
seated at the major hand of God; and from 
thence he shall come to judge the dead and 
those who are not (dead.) I believe in the 
blessed one ; in the church holy and great ; 
the banquet of the saints ; the remission^of 
sins ; the refimection of the flesh, and the life 
which does not die. ;i .. ^ 

PROVERBS. 

He who is lean and has scabs needs not 
carry a net.* 

When a man goes ^unk the boys say to 
him " suet."t • ^'' 

Eyes which see not break no heart. 

He who has a roof of glass let him not fling 
stones at his neighbour. 

Into all the taverns of Spain may reeds 
come. 

A bird in the hand is worth more than a 
hundred flying. 

To God (be) praying and with the flail ply- 
inff. 

It is worth more to be the head of a mouse 
than the tail of a lion. 

To see and to believe, as Saint Thomas 
says. 

The extreme^ of a dnrarf is to spit largely. 

Houses well managed: — at mid-day the 
stew-pan, J and at night salad. 

Although thou seest me dressed in wool, ( 
am no sheep. 

Truth with falsehood — Breeches of silk 
and stockings of wool. || 

The dog who walks finds a bone. 

The river which makes a noise IF has either 
water or stones, i 

TUB V>VER'S JEALOUSY 

Reflect, O Callee !** what motives hast thou 
(now that my heart is doting qJiUhee, having 
rested awhile from so many cares and griefs 

II Truth contrasts strangely with falsehood ; this is a 

(genuine Gypsy proverb, as are the two which follow : it 
IS repeated throughout Spain without being undergtood. 
if In the original «ear« a toou1K\ v\vftT^«^Tv\Tv^\%^"«fi«- 
nothing, gaVn uoUi\ni. **^ '^ *^^\^ ^^\«^ » 
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on los chonres naauelos sof Me iesumiaste, firnieh formerly it endured, bddolftnirthe evil 



y andial reutila a men Jeli». dinela ^o a sos 
menda orobibele ; men puii.sin trincha per 
la quimbila nevel de yes m^n barbalo ; sos 
saro se muca per or jandoirro* Lb sos bus 
prejeno Calli de los Bengornw! tm bos nu 
muqueis per yes raanu baibal^. On lute 
orchiri nu chismo, tramistd on opiii te ara- 
quera, sos menda terela men nostCUi pa avel 
SOS me cam41a bus sos tute. 



OR PERSIBARARSE SIN CHORO. 

Gajeres sin corbo rifian soscabar yes manu 
persibaraOy per sos saro se linbidian odoros y 
besUi, y per esegriton apuchelan on sardana 
de saros los Benjes, techescando grejos y 
olajais — de sustiri sos lo resaronomo niquilla 
murmo ; y andial lo fendi sos terelamos de 
querar sin techescarle yes sulibari a or Jeli» 
y ne panchabar an caute manusardi, persos 
trutan a yesque liii. 

LOS CHORES. 

On grejelo chiro befiforeo yesque berbanilla 
de chores a la burda de yes meetipelo a oleba 
rachi — Andial sos la prejenaron los cambrais 
prettQtflaron a cobadrar ; sar andoba linaste 
chaaigibU> or lanbro, se sustino de la cbarip6 
de \^fut untiio la pusca, y niquillo platanando 
per or platesquero de or mostipelo a la burda 
SOS socabelaba pandi,,y per or jobi de la clichi 
chibelo or jundro de l%pusca» le dino pesquibo 
a or langute, y le sunuquela yes bruchasno 
on la tesquera a or Jojerian de los ostilaores 
y lo techesco de or grate k ostele. Andial 
sos los debus quimbilos dicobelaron a desquero 
Jojerian on chen sar las canrriales de la Be- 
riben, lo chibelaron espusifias a los grastes, y 
niquillaron chapescando, trutando la romuy 
apala, per bausale de las machas 6 almedalles 
de liripio. 

* Women understood, 

t Witb that motive awoke the labourer. Or^, 



passages which thou preparedst for me ;) to 
recede thus from my love, giving occasion to 
me to weep. My agony is great on account 
of thy recent acquaiutance with a rich man: 
for every thing is abandoned for money's sake. 
What 1 most feel, O Callee, of the devils is, 
that thou abandonest me for a rich man. . ^ 
I spit upon thy beauty, and also upon hia 
who converses with thee, for I keep my mon^ 
for another who loves me more than thou. 

THE EVILS OF CONCUBINAGE. 

It is always a strauge danger for a man to 
live in concubinage, because all turns to jea- 
lousy and quarrelling, and at last they live in 
the favour of all the devils, voiding oaths and 
curses : so that what is cheap turns out dear. 
So the best we can do, is to cast a bridle on 
love, and trust to no woman, for they ^ make 
a man mad. 



THE ROBBERS. 

On a certain time arrived a band of thieves 
at the gate of a farm-house at midnight So 
soon as the dogs heard them they began to 
bark, which causingf the labourer to awake, 
he raised himself from his bed with a start, 
took his muskety" ind went running to the 
court-yard of the fkrm-honse to the jzate, 
which was shut, placed the barrel of his 
musket to the key-hole, gave his finger its 
desire,| and sent a bullet into the forehead of 
the captain of the robbers, casting him down 
from his horse. Soon a|i^e other fellows 
saw tfaeiieaptain on the gMmd in the agonies 
of di^Ii, they clapped spurs to their horses, 
and galloped off fleeing, turning their faces 
back on account of the flies} or almonds of 
lead. 

t Gave its pleasure to the fineer. !. e. his finger wai 
itching to draw the trigger, and he humoared it. 

$ They feared the shot and slugs, whidi are compared, 
and not bad]y, to flies and almonds. 
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COTOR YE GABICOTE 
MAJABO. 

«B SOS SARO LO HA CHIBADO BN CHIPS CALLI 
OR RANDADOR DB OCOROS PAPIRI8 AUNS08 
HARDIAN LO HA DINADO AL 8URDBTB. 



Y 808CABAND0 dicando dico los Barbalds 

60S techescaban desqueros mansis on or Ga- 

zofilacio ; y dico tramisto yesque pispiricha 

chorrorita, sos techescaba duis cbiDorris sara- 

baliis, y pcnelo : en chachip^ os pen^Io, sos 

caba chorrorri pispiricha a techescao bus sos 

sares los aveles : persos earos ondobas ban 

techescao per los mansis de Osteb^, de lo sos 

les costuna ; bus caba e desqtiero chorrorri a 

techescao sare saro or susalo sos terelaba. Y 

pcndo a cormnnis, sos pendaban del canga- 

ripe, soscabelaba uriardo de orchiris berran- 

danas, y de denes : Cabas buchis sos dicais, 

abillaran chibeles, bus ne muquelar4 berran- 

dana costune berrandana, sos ne quesesa de- 

marabeS, Y le prucharon y pendaron : Do- 

curdo, bus quesa ondobaf Y sos simachi 

abicara bus ondoba presiinl,re? Ondole po- 

nelo: Dicad, sos nasti queseis jonjabaos; 

persos butes abillaran on men acnao, pen- 

dando : man sirlo, y or chiro soscab^Ia pajes : 

Garabaos de guillelar apala de ondolayos : y 

bus junureis baigsiiBS y sustin^s, ne os espa- 

ju^is ; persos isin p^ne sos ondobAJcilnitidee 

brotobo, bus nasti quesa escotriaor^MnHon. 

Oclinde les pendaba : se sustinari siSste sar-' 

tra sueste, y sich^n sartra sichen, y abicara 

bareles dajiros de chenes per los gaos, y re- 

treques y bocatas, y abicara buchengeres es- 

pajuis, y bareles simachis de otarpe: bus 

anjella de saro ondoba os sinastraran y pre- 

guillaran, enregandoos a la Socreteria, y los 

ostardos, y os legeraran a los Oclayes, y a 

los Baquedunis, per men acnao : y ondoba os 

chundeara on chachipe. Terelad pus suraji 

on bros garlochines de ne orobrar anjella sata 

abidiis de brudilar, persos man os dinare 

rotuni y chanar, la sos ne asislaran resislir 

ne sartra pendar saros bros enormes. Y 

quesareis enregaos de bros bates, y opranos, 

y sastris, y monrrores, y querara merar a 

cormuni de averes ; y os cangelaran saros per 

men acnao ; bus ne carjibara ies bal de bros 

jeros. Sar bras opachirima avelareis bras 

orchis: pus bus dicareis a Jerusalen relli, 

oclinde chanad §ps desquero petra soscabela 

pajes ; oclinde l&s soscabelan on la Chutea, 

chapesguen a les toberjelis ; y los que on ma- 

cara de ondolaya, niquillense ; y lo sos on los 

oltariques, nasti enrren on ondolaya; persos 

odoba sen chibeles de Abillaza, pa sos chun- 

deen sares las buchis soscabelan libanas ; bus 

isna de las araris, y de las sos dinan de oro- 

pielar on asirios chibeles ; persos abicara bare 

quichartura costune la chen, c guillara pa 



SP£GI]££N OF THE 
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FROM Vn At^OR's UNPUBLISHBD TRANS- 
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And whilst looking he saw the rich who 
cast their treasures into the treasury; and he 
saw also a poor widow, who cast two small 
coins, and ne said : In truth, I tell you, that 
this poor widow has cast more than all the 
others; because all those have cast, as of- 
ferings to God, from that which to them 
abounded ; but she from her poverty has cast 
all the substance which she had. And he 
said to some, who said of the temple, that 
it was adorned with fair stones, and with 
gifts : These things which ye see, days shsU 
come, when ttoM shall not remain upon ston^, 
which shair Aot be demolished. And they 
asked him and said : Master, when sIttJHhis 
be? and what si^ shall there be wImq tids 
begins? He said: See, that ye be IhiC de- 
ceived, because many shall come in my namOy 
saying: I am (he,) and the time is near: be- 
ware ye of going after^hem : and when ye 
shdl hear (of) wars aad revolts do not fear ; 
because it is needful that this happen first, 
for the end shall not be immediately. Then 
he said to them: Nation shall rise against 
nation, and country a^inst country, and there 
shall be great tremblmgs of earth among the 
towns, and pestilences and famines ; and there 
shall be frightful things, and great signs in 
the heaven: but before all this they shall 
make ye captive, and shall persecute, de- 
livering yfl^over to the synagogue, and pri« 
sons ; and they shall carry ye to the kings, 
and the governors, on account of my name : 
and this shall happen to you for truth. Keep 
then firm in your hearts, not to think "before 
how ye have to answer, for I will give you 
mouth and wisdom, which all your enemies 
shall not be able to resist, or contradict And 
ye shall be delivered over by your fathers, and 
brothers, and relations, and friends, and they 
shall put to death some of you ; and all shall 
hate you for my name ; but not one hair of 
your heads shall perish. With your patience 
ye shall possess your souls: but when ye 
shall see Jerusalem surrounded, then know 
that its iUl is near ; then those who are in 
Judea, let UiQin escape to the mountains ; and 
those who are in the midst of her, let them 
go out ; and those who are in the fields, let 
them not enter into her; because those ar9 
days of vengeance, that all the things which 
are written may happen ; but alas to the preg- 
nant and those who give suck in those days, 
for there shall be great distress upon the earth, 
and it shall move onward against this ^eoQle\ 
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andoba Gao ; y petraran 4 surabi de janrro ; 
y.quesan le^raos sinastros asar^slas ch^Des, 
y Jerusalen quesa omana de los suestiiesi 
sasta SOS qiiejesen los cbiros de las sichenes ; 
y anicara siraacbes on or orcan, y on la cbi- 
mutia, y on las uchurganisi ^ on, k cben 
chalabeo on la sueste per or dan see bausa- 
lara la loria y desqueros gulasj maquelendo 
los rom^res bifaos per dc^inuo de las bacbis 
SOS costune abillaran a saro or surd^te ; persos 
los solares de los otarpes quesan sar-chala- 
beaos; y oclinde dicaran a or Chaboro e 
Mand abillar costune yesque minrricla sar 
baro asislar y Chimusolano : bus presimelaren 
a chundear caba budiis, dicad, y sustinad 
bros jer6s pajes soscabela bras redenci6n. 



*■ 



and*they sball fall by the ed^ of tbe sword; 
and they shall be carried captive to all tbe 
countries, and Jerusalem shall be trodden by 
the nations, until are accomplished the timei 
of the nations ; and there ahall be signs in tbe 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; and 
in the earth trouble of nations from the fear 
which the sea and its billows shall cause; 
leavingr men frozen with terror of the thiogB 
which shall come upon all the world ; because 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken; 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming 
upon a cloud with great power and glory: 
when these things begin to happen , look ye, 
and raise your heads, for your redemptioo is 
near. 
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THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



Ir is very seldom that the preface of a 
work is read; indeed, of late years, most 
books have been sent into the world without 
any. I deem it, however, advisable to write 
a preface, and to this I humbly call the at- 
tention of the courteous reader, as its perusal 
will not a little tend to the proper understand- 
ing and appreciation of these volumes. 

The work now offered to the public, and 
which is styled "The Bible in Spain," con- 
sists of a narrative of what occurred to me 
daring a residence in that country, to which 
I was sent by the Bible Society, as its agent, 
for the purpose of printing and circulating the 
Scriptures. It comprehends, however, cer- 
tain journeys and adventures in Portugal, 
and leaves me at last in "the land of the 
Corahai," to which region, after having un- 
dergone considerable buffeting in Spain, I 
found it expedient to retire for a season. 

It is very probable that, had I visited Spain 
from mere curiosity, or with a view of pass- 
ing a year or two agreeably, I should never 
have attempted to give any detailed account 
of my proceedings, or of what I heard and 
saw. I am no tourist, no writer of books 
of travels ; but I went there on a somewhat 
remarkable errand, which necessarily led me 
into strange situations and positions, involved 
me in difficulties and perplexities, and brought 
me into contact with people of all descriptions 
and grades; so that, upon the whole, I flatter 
myself that a narrative of such a pilgrimage 
may not be wholly uninteresting to the pub- 
lic, more especially as the subject is not 
trite; for though various books have been 
published about Spain, I believe that the pre- 
sent is the only one in existence which treats 
of missionary labour in that country. 

Many things, it is true, will be found in. 
the following volumes which have little 
connection with religion or religious enter- 
prise ; I offer, however, no apology for intro- 
ducing them. I was, as I may say, from 
first to last adrift in Spain, the land of old re- 
nown, the land of wonder and mystery, with 
better opportanities of becoming acquainted 
with its strange secrets and peculiarities than 
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perhaps ever yet were afforded to any indivi- 
dual, certainly to a foreigner; and if in many 
instances I have introduced scenes and char 
racters perhaps unprecedented in a work of 
this description, I have only to observe, that, 
during my sojourn in Spain, I was so un- 
avoidably mixed up with such, that I could 
scarcely have given a faithful narrative of 
what befell me had I not brought them for- 
ward in the manner which I have done. 

It is worthy of remark that, called suddenly 
and unexpectedly " to undertake the adven- 
ture of Spain," I was not altogether unpre- 
pared for such an enterprise. In the day- 
dreams of my boyhood, Spain always bore a 
considerable share, and I took a particular 
interest in her, without any presentiment that 
I should at a future time be called upon to 
take a part, however humble, in her strange 
dramas ; which interest, at a very early pe- 
riod, led me to acquire her noble language, 
and to make myself acquainted with her lite- 
rature, (scarcely worthy of the language,) her 
history, and traditions ; so that when I en- 
tered Spain for the first time, I felt more at 
home than I should otherwise have done. 

In Spain I passed five years, which, if not 
the most eventful, were, I have no hesitation 
in saying, the most happy years of my exist- 
ence. Of Spain, at the present time, now 
that the day-dream has vanished, never, alas ! 
to return, I entertain the warmest admiration: 
she is the most magnificent country in the 
world, probably the most fertile, and certainly 
with the finest climate. Whether her children 
are worthy of their mother, is another ques- 
tion, which I shall not attempt to answer ; 
but content myself with observing, that, 
amongst much that is lamentable and repre- 
hensible, I have found much that is noble 
and to be admired ; much stem, heroic vir- 
tue ; much savage and horrible crime ; of low, 
vulgar vice very little, at least amongst the 
great body of the Spanish nation, with which 
my mission lay ; for it will be as well here 
to observe, that I advance no claim to an in- 
timate acquaintance with the Spanish nobi- 
lity, from whom I ke^\. ^^ x^wv^va ^% <s«wqsol» 
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the' MiFdriiigfr of their pope' And their rell- 
^on. Undeceive yourself, Bataschca, unde- 
ceive yourself! Spain was ready to fight for 
you so long as she could increase her own 
glory by doing so ; but she took no pleasure 
in losing battle after battle on your account. ■ 
She had no objection to pay money into your ' 
coffers in the shape of alms, expecting, how- 
ever, that the same would be received with 
the gratitude and humility which become 
those who accept charity. Finding, how- 
ever, that you were neither humble nor grate- 
ful ; suspecting, moreover, that you held Aus- 
tria in higher esteem than herself, even as a 
banker, she shrugged up her shoulders, and 
uttered a sentence somewhat similar to that 
tvhich I have already put into the mouth of 
one of her children, ** These four bushels of 
barley," &c. 

It is truly surprising what little interest the 
great body of the Spanish nation took in the 
late struggle, and yet it has been called, by 
some who ought to know better, a war of re- 
ligion and principle. It was generally sup- 
posed that Biscay was the stronghold of 
Oarlism, and that the inhabitants were fana- 
tically attached to their religion, which they 
apprehended was in danger. The truth is, 
that the Basques cared nothing for Carlos or 
Rome, but merely took up arms to defend 
certain rights and privileges of their own. 
For the dwarfish brother of Ferdinand they 
always exhibited supreme contempt, which 
his character, a compound of imbecility, cow- 
ardice, and cruelty, well merited. If they 
made use of his name, it was merely as a cri 
de guerre. Much the same may be said with 
respect to his Spanish partisans, at least 
those who appeared in the field for him. 
These, however, were of a widely different 
character from the Basques, who were brave 
soldiers and honest men. The Spanish ar- 
mies of Don Carlos were composed entirely 
of thieves and assassins, chiefly Valencians 
knd Manchegans, who, marshalled under two 
cut-throats, Cabrera and Palillos, took advan- 
tage of the distracted state of the country to 
plunder and massacre the honest part of the 
community. With respect to the Queen Regent 
Christina, of whom the less said the better, 
the reins of goverument fell into her hands 
on the decease of her husband, and with 
them the command of the soldiery. The re- 
spectable part of the Spanish nation, and 
more especially the honourable and toil worn 
peasantry, loathed and execrated both fac- 
tions. Oft when I was sharing at nightfall 
the frugal fare of the villager of Old or New 
Castile, on hearing the distant shot of the 
Christino soldier or Carlist bandit, he would 
inroke curses on the heads of the two pre- 



tenders, not forgetting the hY)!^ father, and 
the goddess of Rome, Maria Santissima. 
Then, with the tiger energy of the Spaniard 
v^hen roused, he would start up and exclaim: 
«*VAmos, Don Jorge, to the plain, to the 
plain! I wish to enlist with you, and to 
learn the law of the English. To the plain, 
therefore, to the plain to-morrow, to circulate 
the gospel of Ingalaterra." 

Amongst the peasantry of Spain I found 
my sturdiest supporters; and yet the holy 
father supposes that the Spanish labourers 
are friends and lovers of his. Undeceive 
yourself, Batuschca! 

But to return to the present work: it is de- 
voted to an account of what befell me in 
Spain whilst engaged in distributing the 
Scripture. With respect to my poor labours, 
I wish here to observe, that I accomplished 
but very little, and that I lay claim to no 
brilliant successes and triumphs; indeed, I 
was sent into Spain more to explore the 
country, and to ascertain how far the minds 
of the people were prepared to receive the 
truths of Christianity, than for any other ob- 
ject; I obtained, however, through the assist- 
ance of kind friends, permission from the 
Spanish government to print an edition of 
the sacred volume at Madrid, which I subse- 
quently circulated in that capital and in the 
provinces. 

During my sojourn in Spain, there were 
others who wrought good service in the gos- 
pel cause, and of whose efforts it were un- 
just to be silent in a work of this description. 
Base is the heart which would refuse merit 
its meed, and, however insignificant may be 
the value of any eulogium which can flow 
from a pen like mine, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning with respect and esteem a few 
names connected with gospel enterprise. A 
zealous Irish gentleman, of the name of 
Graydon, exerted himself with indefatigable 
diligence in diffusing the light of Scripture 
in the province of Catalonia, and along the 
southern shores of Spain ; whilst two mis- 
sionaries from Gibraltar, Messrs. Rule and 
Lyon, during one entire year, preached evan- 
gelic truth in a church at Cadiz. So much 
success attended the efforts of these two last 
brave disciples of the immortal Wesley, that, 
there is every reason for supposing that, had 
they not been silenced and eventually Va- 
nished from the country by the pseudo-liberal 
faction of the Moderados, not only Cadiz, but 
the greater part of Andalusia, would by this 
time have confessed the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, and have discarded forever the last 
relics of popish superstition. 

More immediately connected with the Bible 
Society and to'5S€\^,\ ^^ mQ^\.>K^Y^^ NaXsSiiA 
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this opportunity of speaking of Luis de Usoz 
y Rio, the scion of an ancient and honourable 
family of Old Castile, my coadjutor whilst 
editing the Spanish New Testament at Ma- 
drid. Throughout my residence in Spain, I 
experienced every mark of friendship from 
this gentleman, who, during the periods of 
my absence in the provinces, and my nume- 
rous and long journeys, cheerfully supplied 
my place at Madrid, and exerted himself to 
the utmost in forwarding the views of the 
Bible Society, influenced by no other motive 
than a hope that its efforts would eventually 
contribute to the peace, happiness, and civi- 
lization of his native kind.* 

In conclusion, I beg leave to state that I 
am fully aware of the various faults and in- 

• In my account of the Spanish Gipsies, having 
to speak of Carlos the Third, I was indebted to 
Luis de Usoz for some curious facts, probably 
only known to himself, relative to that monarch. 
(See ZifUMlii P> 209-10.) Also for some interest- 
ing notices of the communeros, of which I availed 
myself when speaking of Maria Padilla. (ZincaZt, 
pp. 95-102.) Perhaps no person living is more 
competent to elucidate obscure portions of Spa- 
nish history than this gentleman. 



accuracies of the present work. It is found- 
ed on certain journals which I kept during 
my stay in Spain, and numerous letters writp 
ten to my friends in England, which they 
had subsequently the kindness to restore: 
the greater part, however, consisting of de- 
scriptions of scenery, sketches of character, 
&c., has been supplied from memory. In 
various instances I have omitted the names 
of places, which I have either forgotten, or 
of whose orthography I am uncertain. The 
work, as it at present exists, was written in 
a solitary hamlet in a remote part of England, 
where I had neither books to consult nor 
friends of whose opinion or advice I could 
occasionally avail myself, and under all the 
disadvantages which arise from enfeebled 
health; I have, however, on a recent occa- 
sion, experienced too much of the lenity and 
generosity of the public, both of Britain and 
America, to shrink from again exposing my- 
self to its gaze, and trust that, if in the pre- 
sent volume it find but little to admire, it 
will give me credit for good spirit, and for 
setting down naught in malice. 



November 26, 1842. 
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On the morning of the lOtb of November, 
1835, 1 foand myself off the coast of Galicia, 
whose lofty monntains, gilded by the rising 
son, presented a magnificent appearance. I 
was bound for Lisbon ; we passed Cape Fin- 
isterre, and standing farther out to sea, speed- 
ily lost sight of land. On the morning of the 
11th the sea was very rough, and a remarka- 
ble circumstance occurred. I was on the 
forecastle, discoursing with two of the sailors : 
one of them, who had but just left his ham- 
mock, said, **I have had a strange dream, 
which I do not much like, for,*' continued he, 
pointing up to the mast, ** I dreamt that I fell 
into the sea from the cross-trees." He was 
heard to say this by several of the crew be- 
sides myself. A moment after, the captain 
of the vessel perceiving that the squall was 
increasing, ordered the topsails to be taken in, 
whereupon this man with several others in- 
stantly ran aloft; the yard was in the act of 
being hauled down, when a sudden gust of 
wind whirled it round with violence, and a 
man was struck down from the cross-trees 
into the sea, which "was working like yeast 
below. In a few moments he emerged ; I saw 
his head on the crest of a billow, and instantly 
recognised in the unfortunate man the sailor 
who a few moments before had related his 
dream. I shall never forget the look of agony 
he cast whilst the steamer hurried past nim. 
The alarm was given, and every thing was in 
confusion ; it was two minutes at least before 
the vessel was stopped, by which time the 
man was a considerable way astern; I still, 
however, kept my eye upon him, and could 
see that he was struggling gallanUy with the 
waves. A boat was at length lowered, but 
the rudder was unfortunately not at hand, and 
only two oars could be procured, with which 
the men could make but little progress in so 
rough a sea. They did their best, however, 
and had arrived within ten yards of the man, 
who still struggled for his life, when I lost 
sight of him, and the men on their return said 
that they saw him below the water, at glimp- 
ses, sinking deeper and deeper, his arms 
stretched out and his body apparently stiff, 
but that they found it impossible to save him; 
presently after, the sea, as if satisfied with the 



prey which it had acquired, became compara- 
tively calm. The poor fellow who perished 
in this singular manner was a fine young man 
of twenty-seven, the only son of a widowed 
mother; he was the best sailor on board, and 
was beloved by all who were acquainted with 
him. This event occurred on the 11th of 
November, 1835; the vessel was the London 
Merchant steam ship. Truly wonderful are 
the ways of Providence ! 

That same night we entered the Tagus, and 
dropped anchor Before the old tower of l)elem ; 
early the next morning we weighed, and, pro- 
ceeding onward about a league, we again an- 
chored at a short distance from the Casidrea, 
or principal quay of Lisbon. Here we lay 
for some hours beside the enormous black 
hulk of the Reyna Nao, a man-of-war, which 
in old times so captivated the eye of Nelson, 
that he would fain have procured it for his 
native country. She was, long subsequently, 
the admiral's ship of the Miguelite squadron, 
and had been captured by the gallant Napier 
about three years previous to the time of which 
I am speaking. 

The Reyna Nao is said to have caused him 
more trouble than all the other vessels of the 
enemy : and some assert that, had the others 
defended themselves with half the fury which 
the old vixen queen displayed, the result of 
the battle which decided the fate of Portugal 
would have been widely different. 

I found disembarkation at Lisbon to be a 
matter of considerable vexation ; the custom- 
house officers were exceedingly uncivil, and 
examined every article of my little baggage 
with most provoking minuteness. 

My first impression on landing in the Pe- 
ninsula was by no means a favourable one; 
and I had scarcely pressed the soil one hour 
before I heartily wished myself back in Rus- 
sia, a country which I had quitted about one 
month previous, and where I had left cherish- 
ed friends and warm affections. 

After having submitted to much ill usage 
and robbenr at the custom-house, I proceeded 
in quest of a lodging, and at last found one, 
but dirty and expensive. The next day I 
hired a servant, a Portuguese ; it being my 
invariable custom, on arriving in a country, 
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to avail myself of the services of a native, 
chiefly with the view of perfectinjj myself in 
the language; and being already acquainted 
with most of the principal languages and dia- 
lects of the east and the west, I am soon able 
to make myself quite intelligible to the inha- 
bitants. In about a fortnight I found myself 
conversing in Portuguese with considerable 
fluency. 

Those who wish to make themselves under- 
stood by a foreigner in his own language, 
should speak with much noise and vocifera- 
tion, opening their mouths wide. Is it sur- 
prising that the English are, in general, the 
worst linguists in the world, seeing that they 
pursue a'system diametrically opposite? For 
example, when they attempt to speak Spanish, 
the most sonorous tongue in existence, they 
scarcely open their lips, and, putting their 
hands in their pockets, fumble lazily, instead 
of applying them to the indispensable oflSce 
of gesticulation. Well may the poor Spaniards 
exclaim, Estos Ingleaiios hdblan tan cerrada- 
ntenie que el mismo Demonio no es cg,paz de 
entenderlos, 

Lisbon is a huge ruinous city, still exhibit- 
ing, in almost every direction, the vestiges of 
that terrific visitation of God, the earthquake, 
which shattered it some eighty years ago. It 
stands on seven hills, the loftiest of which is 
occupied by the castle of Saint George, which 
is the boldest and most prominent object to 
the eye, whilst surveying the city from the 
Tasus. The roost frequented and busy parts 
of the city are those comprised within the val- 
ley to the north of this elevation. 

Here you find the Plaza of the Inquisition, 
the principal square in Lisbon, from which 
run parallel towards the river three or four 
streets, amongst which are those of the Gold 
and Silver, so designated from being inhabit- 
ed by smiths cunning in the working of those 
metals: they are, upon the whole, very mag- 
nificent; the houses are huge, and as high as 
oastles ; immense pillars defend the causeway 
at intervals, producing, however, rather a 
cumbrous effect. These streets are quite level, 
and are well paved, in which respect they 
differ from all the others in Lisbon. The 
most singular street, however, of all, is that 
of the Alemcrin, or Rosemary, which debouch- 
es on the Casidrea. It is very precipitous, 
and is occupied on either side by the palaces 
of the principal Portuguese nobility, massive 
and frowning, but grand and picturesque edi- 
fices, with here and there a hanging garden, 
overlooking the street at a great height. 

With all its ruin and desolation, Lisbon is 
unquestionably the most remarkable city in 
the Peninsula, and, perhaps, in the south of 
Europe. It is not my intention to enter into 
minute details concerning it ; I shall content 
myself with remarking, that it is quite as 
much deserving the attention of the artist as 
even Rome itself. True it is, that though it 
abounds with churches, it has no gigantic ca- 
thedral, like St. Peter's to attract the eye and 
fill it with wonder ; yet I boldly say that there 
ia no moDomoiit of man's labour and skill, 



pertaining either to ancient or modem Home, 
for whatever purpose designed, which can 
rival the water-works of Lisbon : I mean the 
stupendous aqueduct whose principal arches 
cross the valley to the north-cast of Lisbon, 
and which discharges its little runnel of cool 
and delicious w^ter into the rocky cisteiii 
within that beautiful edifice called the Mother 
of the Waters, from whence all Lisbon is 
supplied with the crystal lymph, though the 
source is seven leagues distant. Let trdvellere 
devote one entire morning to inspecting the 
Arcoe and the Mai das agoas, after which they 
may repair to the English church and ceme- 
tery, Pere-la-chaise m miniature, where, if 
they be of England, they may well he excused 
if they kiss the cold tomb, as 1 did, of the 
author of ^^ Amelia*" the most singular genius 
which their island ever produced, whose works 
it has long been the fashion to abuse in public 
and to read in secret. In the same cemetery 
rest the mortal remains of Doddridge, another 
English author of a different stamp, but justly 
admired and esteemed. 

I had not intended, on disembarking, to re- 
main long in Lisbon, nor, indeed* in Portugal; 
my destination was Spain, whither I shortly 
proposed to direct my steps, it being the inten- 
tion of the Bible Society to attempt to com- 
mence operations in that country, the object 
of which should be the distribution of the word 
of God ; for SpaMi had hitherto been a jregion 
barred against the admission of the Biblei 
not so Portugal, where, sinoe the revolutioa, 
the Bible had been permitted botb to be intro- 
duced and circulated. Little, however, iiad 
been accomplished; therefore, finding myself 
in the country, I determined, if possiblei, to 
effect something in the way of diatribution, 
but, first of all, to make myself acauainted as 
to how far the people were dispoaea to receive 
the Bible, and whetheir the state of edncation 
in general would permit them to tarn It to 
much account. I had plenty of Bibles and 
Testaments at my disposal, but could the peo- 
ple read them, or would they ? A friend of 
the Society to whom I was recommended was 
absent from Lisbon at the period of my anival; 
this I regretted, as he could have afforded sae 
several useful hints. In order, however, that 
no time mi^ht be lost, I determined not to wait 
for his arrival t but at once proceed to gather 
the best information I could upon those points 
to which I have already alluded. I determined 
to commence my researches at some slight 
distance from Lisbon, being well aware of the 
erroneous ideas that I must form of the Portu- 
guese in ^neral, should I judffe of their cha- 
racter and opinions from what I saw and heard 
in a city so much subjected to foreign inter- 
course. 

My first excursion was to Cintra. If there 
be any place in the world entitled to the ap- 
pellation of an enchanted reaion, it is surely 
Cintra; Tivoli is a beautiful and picturesque 
place, but it quickly fades from the mind of 
those who have seen the Portuguese Paradise. 
When speaking of Cintra, it must not for a 
moment he supposed that nothing more ia 
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meant thtto the litde town or city ; by Cintra 
mast be understood the entire region, town, 
palace, quintas, forests, crags, Moorish ruin, 
which suddenly burst on the view on round- 
ing the side of a bleak, savage, and sterile- 
iooking mountain. Nothing is more sullen 
and uninviting than the south-western aspect 
of tlie stony wall which, on the side of Lis- 
bon, seems to shield Cintra from the eye of 
the world, but the other side is a mingled 
scene of fairy beauty, artificial elegance, sa- 
vage grandeur, domes, turrets, enormous trees, 
flowers, and waterfalls, such as is met with 
nowhere else beneath the sun. Oh ! there are 
Btiange and wonderful objects at Cintra, and 
strange and wonderful recollections attached 
to them ; the ruin on that lofty peak, and 
which covers part of the side of that precipi- 
tous steep, was once the principal stronghold 
of the Lusitanian Moors, and thither, long 
after they had disappeared, at a particular 
moon of every year, were wont to repair wild 
santons of Maugrabie, to pray at the tomb of 
a famous Sidi, who slumbers amongst the 
rocks. That gray palace witnessed the as- 
semblage of the last cortes held by the boy 
king Sebastian, ere he departed on his roman- 
tic expedition against the Moors, who so well 
avenged their insulted faith and country at 
Alcazarquibir; and in that low shady quinta, 
embowered amongst those tall alcomoques, 
once dwelt John de Castro, the strange old 
viceroy of Goa, who pawned the hairs of his 
dead son^s beard to raise money to repair the 
rained wall of a fortress threatened by the 
heathen of Ind ; those crumbling stones which 
stand before the portal, deeply graven, not 
with '* runes," but things equally dark, San- 
scrit rhymes from the Vedas, were brought 
hj him from Goa, the most brilliant scene of 
his glory, before Portugal had become a base 
kin^om ; and down that dingle, on an abrupt 
rocky promontory, stand the ruined halls of 
the English Millionaire, who there nursed the 
wayward fancies of a mind as wild, rich, and 
variegated as the scenes around. Yes, won- 
4erfuT are the objects which meet the eye at 
Cintra, and wonderful are the recollections 
attached to them. 

The town of Cintra contains about eight 
hundred inhabitants. The morning subse- 

auent to my arrival, as I was about to ascend 
ie mountain for the purpose of examining 
the Moorish ruins, I observed a person ad- 
vancing towards rae whom I judged by his 
4re8s to be an ecclesiastic ; he was in fact one 
cf the three priests of the place. I instantly 
accosted him, and had no reason to regret do- 
ing 80 ; I found him affable and communi- 
cative. 

After praising the beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery, I made some inquiry as to the 
state of education amongst the people under 
his care. He answered, that he was sorry to 
say that they were in a state of great igno- 
rance, very tew of the common people being 
able either to read or write; that, with respect 
to schools, there was but one in the place, 
where finir or five children were taught the 



alphabet, but that even this was at present 
closed ; he informed me, however, that there 
was a school at Colhares, about a league 
distant. Amongst other things, he said that 
nothing more surprised him than to see Eng- 
lishmen, the most learned and intelligent 
people in the world, visiting a place like 
Cintra, where there was no literature, science, 
nor any thing of utility (^coisa que presta). J 
suspect that there was some covert satire in the 
last speech of the worthy priest ; I was, how- 
ever, Jesuit enough to appear to receive it as 
a high compliment, and, taking off my hat, 
departed with an infinity of bows. 

That same day I visited Colhares, a ro- 
mantic village on the side of the mountain of 
Cintra, to the north-west. Seeing some pea- 
sants collected round a smithy, I inquired 
about the school, whereupon one of the men 
instantly conducted me thither. I went up- 
stairs into a small apartment, where I found 
the master with about a dozen pupils standing 
in a row ; I saw but one stool in the room, 
and to that, after having embraced me, he 
conducted me with great civility. After some 
discourse, he showed me the books which he 
used for the instruction of the children ; they 
were spelling books, much of the same kind 
as those used in the village schools in Eng- 
land. Upon my asking him whether it was 
his practice to place the Scriptures in the 
hands of the children, he informed me that 
long before they had acquired sufficient intel- 
ligence to understand them they were removed 
by their parents, in order that they might as- 
sist in the labours of the field, and that the 
parents in general were by no means solicitous 
that their children should learn any thing, as 
they considered the time occupied in learning 
as so much squandered away. He said, that 
though the schools were nominally supported 
by the government, it was rarely that the 
schoolmasters could obtain their salaries, on 
which account many had of late resigned 
their employments. He told me that he had 
a copy of the New Testament in his posses- 
sion, which I desired to see, but on examii;^ 
ing it I discovered that it was only the epis- 
tles by Pereira, with copious notes. I asked 
him whether he considered that there was 
harm in reading the Scriptures without notes; 
he replied that there was certainly no harm in 
it, but that siunple people, without the help 
of notes, cou)d derive but little benefit from 
Scripture, as the grreatest part would be unin- 
telligible to them ; whereupon I shook handp 
with him, and on departing said that there 
was no part of Scripture so difficult to under- 
stand as those very notes which were intended 
to elucidate it, and that it would never have 
been written if not calculated of itself to il- 
linne the minds of all classes of mankind. . 

In a .day or two I made an excursion to Ma 
fra, distant about three leagues from Cintra; 
the principal part of the wav lay over steep 
hills, somewhat dangerous for horses; how- 
ever, I reached the place in safety. 

Mafra is a large village in the neighbour 
hood of an immense building, intended t 
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serve as a convent and palace, and which is 
bailt somewhat after the fashion of the Escu- 
rial. In this edifice exists the finest library in 
Portngal, containing books on all sciences 
and in all languages, and well suited to the 
size and grandeur of the edifice which cgn- 
tains it. There were no monks, however, to 
take care of it, as in former times ; they had 
been driven forth, some to beg their bread, 
some to serve under the banners of Don Car- 
los, in Spain, and many, as I was informed, to 
prowl about as banditti. I found the place 
abandoned to two or three menials, and exhi- 
biting an aspect of solitude and desolation 
truly appalling. Whilst I was viewing the 
cloisters, a fine intelligent-looking lad came up 
and asked (I suppose in the hope of obtaining 
a trifle) whether! would permit him to show 
me the village church, which he informed me 
was well worth seeing; I said no, but added, 
that if he would show me the village school 
J should feel much obliged to him. He looked 
at me with astonishment, and assured me that 
there was nothing to be seen at the school, 
which did not contain more than half a dozen 
boys, and that he himself was one of the num- 
ber. On my telling him, however, that he 
should show me no other place, he at length un- 
willingly attended me. On the way I learned 
from him that the schoolmaster was one of the 
friars who had lately been expelled from the 
convent, that he was a very learned man, and 
spoke French and Greek. We passed a stone 
cross, and the boy bent his head and crossed 
himself with much devotion. I mention this 
circumstance as it was the first instance of the 
kind which I had observed amongst the Por- 
tuguese since my arrival. When near the 
house where the schoolmaster resided he 
pointed it out to me, and then hid himself be- 
hind a wall, where he awaited my return. 

On stepping over the threshold I was con- 
fronted by a short stout man, between sixty 
and seventy years of age, dressed in a blue 
jerkin and gray trowsers, without shirt or 
waistcoat ; he looked at me sternly, and in- 
quired in the French language what was my 
pleasure. I apologized for intruding upon 
him, and stated that, being informed he occu- 
pied the situation of schoolmaster, I had come 
to pay my respects to him and to beg permission 
to ask a few questions respecting the semina- 
ry. He answered that wnoever told me he 
was a schoolmaster lied, for that he was a friar 
of the convent and nothing else. ** It is not 
then true," said I, ** that all the convents have 
been broken up and the monks dismissed?'* 
" Yes, yes," said he with a sigh ; " it is true ; 
it is but too true." He then was silent for a 
minute, and his better nature overcoming his 
angry feelings, he produced a snufif-box and 
offered it to me. The snuff-box is the olive- 
branch of the Portuguese, and he who wishes 
to be on good terms with them must never re- 
fuse to dip his finger and thumb into it when 
offered. I took, therefore, a huge pinch, though 
I detest the dust, and we were soon on the 
best possible terms. He was eager to obtain 
news, especially from Lisbon and Spain. I 



told him that the officers of the troops at Lis- 
bon had, the day before I left that place, gone 
in a body to the queen and insistea upon her 
either receiving their swords or dismissing her 
ministers; whereupon he rubbed his hands, 
and said that he was sure matters would not 
remain tranquil at Lisbon. On my saying, 
however, that I thought the affairs of Don 
Carlos were on the decline, (this was shortly 
after the death of Zumalacarreguy,) he frown- 
ed, and cried that it could not possibly be, for 
that God was too just to suffer it. I feh for 
the poor man who had been driven out of his 
home in the noble convent close by, and from 
a state of afiiuence and comfort reduced in bis 
old age to indigence and misery, for his pre- 
sent dwelling scarcely seemed to contain 
an article of furniture. I tried twice or 
thrice to induce him to converse about the 
school, but he either avoided the subject or 
said shortly that he knew nothing about it. 
On my leaving him, the boy came from his 
hiding place and rejoined me ; he said that he 
had hidden himself through fear of his mas- 
ter's knowing that he had brought me to him, 
for that he was unwilling that any stranger 
should know that he was a schoolmaster. 

I asked the boy whether he or his parents 
were acquainted with the Scripture and ever 
read it; he did not, however, seem to under- 
stand me. I must here observe that the boy 
was fifteen years of age, that he was in many 
respects very intelligent, and had some know- 
ledge of the Latin language, nevertheless he 
knew not the Scripture even by name, and I 
have no doubt, from what I subsequently ob- 
served, that at least two-thirds of his coun- 
trymen are on that important point no wiser 
than himself. At the doors ot village inns, 
at the hearths of the rustics, in the fields 
where they labour, at the stone fountains by 
the way side where they water their cattle, I 
have questioned the lower class of the children 
of Portugal about the Scripture, the Bible, the 
Old and New Testament, and in no one in- 
stance have they known what I was alluding 
to, or could return me a rational answer, 
though on all other matters their replies were 
sensible enough; indeed, nothing surprised 
me more than the free and nnembarrassed man- 
ner in which the Portuguese peasantry sustain 
a conversation, and the purity of the language 
in which they express their thoughts, and yet 
few of them can read or write; whereas the 
peasantry of England, whose education is in 
general much superior, are in their conversap 
tion coarse and dull almost to brutality, and 
absurdly ungrammatical in their langruage, 
though the English tongue is upon the whole 
more simple in its structure than the Portn- 
gruese. 

On my return to Lisbon I found our friend 

, who received me very kindly ; the next 

ten days were exceedingly rainy, which pre- 
vented me from making any excursions into 
the country. During this time I saw our 
friend frequently, and had long conversations 
with him concerning the best means of distri- 
buting the gospel. He thought we oould do 
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no better for tbe present than to put part of 
our stock into the hands of the booksellers of 
Lisbon, and at the same employ colporteurs 
to hawk tlie books about the streets, receiving 
a certain profit on every copy they sold. This 
plan was agreed upon, and forthwith put in 
practice with some success. I had thoughts 
of sending colporteurs into the neighbouring 
villages, but to this our friend objected. He 
thought the attempt dangerous, as it was 
very possible that the rural priesthood, who 
still possessed much influence in their own 
districts, and who were for the most part de- 
cided enemies to the spread of the gospel, 
might cause the men employed to be assassi- 
nated or ill-treated. 

I determined, however, ere leaving Portu- 
gal, to establish dep6ts of Bibles in one or two 



of the provincial towns. I wished to visit tbo 
Alemtejo, which I had heard was a very be- 
nighted region. The Alemtejo means the 
province beyond the Tagus. This province 
is not beautiful and picturesque, like most 
other parts of Portugal ; there are few hills 
and mountains, the ^eater part consists of 
heaths broken by knolls, and gloomy dingles, 
and forests of stunted pine ; these places are 
infested with banditti. The principal city is 
Evora, one of the most ancient in Portugal, 
and formerly the seat of a branch of the In- 
quisition, yet more cruel and baneful than the 
terrible one of Lisbon. Evora lies about sixty 
miles from Lisbon, and to Evora I determined 
on going with twenty Testaments and two 
Bibles. How I fared there will presently be 



seen. 
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On the afternoon of the 6th of December I 
set out for Evora, accompanied by my servant. 
I had been informed that the tide would serve 
for the regular passage-boats, or felouks, as 
they are called, at about four o'clock, but on 
Teaching the side of the Tagus opposite to 
Aldea Gallega, between which place and 
Lisbon the boats ply, I found that the tide 
would not permit them to start before eight 
o'clock. Had I waited for them I should 
have probably landed at Aldea Gallega about 
midnight, and I felt little inclination to make 
my entree in the Alemtejo at that hour; there- 
fore, as I saw small boats which can push off 
at any time lying near in abundance, I deter- 
mined upon hiring one of them for the pas- 
sase, thoQgh the expense would be thus con- 
siderably uicreased. I soon agreed with a 
wild-looking lad, who told me that he was in 
part owner of one of the boats, to take me 
over. I was not aware of the danger in cross- 
ing the Taffus at its broadest part, which is 
opposite Aldea Gallega, at any time, but 
especially at close of day in the winter season, 
or 1 should certainly not have ventured. The 
lad and his comrade, a miserable looking ob- 
ject, whose only clothing, notwithstanding 
the season, was a tattered jerkin and trousers, 
rowed until we had advanced about half a 
mile from the land ; they then set up a large 
sail, and the lad, who seemed to direct every 
thing and to be the principal, took the helm 
and steered. The evening was now setting 
in ; the sun was not far from its bourne in the 
horizon, the air was veij cold, the wind was 
rising, and the waves of the noble Tagus be- 
gan to be crested with foam. I told the boy 
that it was scarcely possible for the boat to 
earry so much sail without upsetting, upon 
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which he laughed, and began to gabble in a 
most incoherent manner. He had the most 
harsh and rapid articulation that has ever come 
under my observation in any human being ; it 
was the scream of the hyena blended with the 
bark of the terrier, though it was by no means 
an index of his disposition, which I sooa 
found to be light, merry, and any thing but 
malevolent, for when I, in order to show him 
that I cared little about him, began to hum 
^^ Eu que sou Contrabandista" he laughed 
heartily and said, clapping me on the shoul- 
der, that he would not drown us if he could 
help it. The other poor fellow seemed by no 
means averse to go to the bottom ; he sat at 
the fore part of the boat looking the image of 
famine, and only smiled when the waters broke 
over the weather side and soaked his scanty 
habiliments. In a little time I had made up 
my mind that our last hour was come ; the 
wind was getting higher, the short dangerous 
waves were more foamy; the boat was fre- 
quently on its beam, and the water came over 
the lee side in torrents ; but still the wild lad 
at the helm held on laughing and chatterinff; 
and occasionally yelling out parts of the Mi- 
gruelite air, ** Quando el Bey ehegou,'*^ the 
singing of which in Lisbon is imprisonment. 

The stream was agrainst us, but the wind 
was in our favour, and we sprang along at a 
wonderful rate, and I saw that our only chance 
of escape was in speedily passing the farther 
bank of the Tasus where the bight or bay at 
the extremity of which studs Aldea Gallega 
commences, for we shoulTnot then have to 
battle with the waves of the stream, which the 
adverse wind lashed into fury. It was the 
will of the Almighty to permit us speedily to 
gain this shelter, bulivoX V:i^l(yi^ ^^\k^3i^\. ^^w^ 

a^ 
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nearly filled with water, and we were all wet 
to the skin. At about aeyen o'clock in the 
evening we reached Aldea Gallega, shivering 
with cold and in a most deplorable plight. 

Aldea Gallega, or the Cralician Village, (for 
the two words are Spanish, and have that sig- 
nification,) is a place containing, I should 
Ahink, about four thousand inhabitants. It was 
pitchy dark when we landed, but rockets soon 
oegran to fly about in all directions, illuming 
|he air far and wide. As we passed along the 
dirty unpaved street which leads to the Largo, 
<Nr square in which the inn is situated, a hor- 
rible uproar of drums and voices assailed our 
ears. On inquiring the cause of all this bus- 
tle, I was informed that it was the eve of the 
Conception of the Virgin. 

As it was not the custom of the people at 
the inn to provide provisions for the guests, I 
Wandered about in search of food ; and at 
last seeing some soldiers eating and drinking 
in a species of wine-house, I went in and 
asked the people to let me have some supper, 
and in a short time they furnished me with 
a tolerable meal, for which, however, they 
charged three crowns. 

Having engaged with a person for mules to 
carry us to Evora, which were to be ready at 
iave next morning, I soon retired to bed, my 
servant sleeping in the same apartment, which 
was the only one in the house vacant. I 
closed not my eyes during the whole night. 
Beneath us was a stable, m which some al- 
mocreves, or carriers, slept with their mules ; 
At our back, in the yard, was a pigsty. How 
could I sleep ? The hogs grunted, the mules 
screamed, and the almocreves snored most 
horribly. I heard the village clock strike 
.the hours until midnight, and from midnight 
!till four in the morning, when I sprang up and 
began to dress, and despatched my servant to 
hasten the man with the mules, for I was 
heartily tired of the place and wanted to leave 
it. An old man, bony and hale, accompanied 
by a barefooted lad, brought the beasts, which 
were tolerably good. He was the proprietor 
of them, and intended, with the lad, who was 
i^ nephew, to accompany us to Evora. 

When we started, the moon was shiningr 
brightly, and the morning was piercingly cola. 
We soon entered on a sandy hollow way, 
emerging from which we passed by a strange 
looking and large edifice, standing on a hi?h 
;hleak sand-hill on our left. We were speedi- 
ly overtaken by five or six men on horseback, 
aiding at a rapid pace, each with a long gun 
slung at his saddle, the muzzle depending 
about two feet below the horse's belly. I in- 

Suired of the old man what was the reason of 
lis warlike array. He answered, that the 
roads were very bad, (meaning that they 
abounded with robbers,) and that they went 
armed in this manner for their defence ; they 
8.oon turned off to ^e right towards Palmella. 
We reached a wndy plain studded with 
stunted pine ; the road was little more than a 
footpath, and as we proceeded, the trees thick- 
ened and became a wood, which extended for 
two lea|raes, with clear spaces at injtervals, 



in which herds of cattle and sheep were feed* 
ing; the bells attached to their necks were 
ringing lowly and monotonously. The sun 
was just beginning to show itself; but the 
morning was misty and dreary, which toge- 
ther with the aspect of desolation which Uie 
country exhibited, had an unfavourable efiect 
on my spirits. I ^ot down and walked, enter- 
ing into conversation with tlie old man. He 
seemed to have but one theme, ** the robbers," 
and the atrocities |hey were in the habit of 
practising in the very spots we were passing. 
The tales he told were truly horrible, and to 
avoid them I mounted again, and rode on con- 
siderably in front. 

In about an hour and a half we emerged 
from the forest, and entered upon a savage, 
wild, broken jground, covered with mate, or 
brushwood. The mules stopped to drink at a 
shallow pool, and on looking to the right I 
saw a ruined wall. This, the guide informed 
me, was the remains of Vendas Velhas, or the 
Old Inn, formerly the haunt of the celebrated 
robber Sabocha. This Sabocha, it seems, 
had, some sixteen years ago, a band of about 
forty ruffians at his command, who infested 
these wilds, and supported themselves by 
plunder. For a considerable time Sabocha 
pursued his atrocious trade unsuspected, and 
many an unfortunate traveller was murdered 
in the dead of night at the solitary inn by the 
wood-side, which he kept; indeed, a more fit 
situation for plunder and murder I never saw. 
The gang were in the habit of watering their 
horses at the pool, and perhaps of washing 
therein their hands stained with the blood of 
their victims ; the lieutenant of the troop was 
the brother of Sabocha, a fellow of great 
strength and ferocity, particularly famous for 
the skill he possessed m darting a long knife, 
with which he was in the habit of transfixing 
his opponents. Sabocha's connexion with 
the gang at length became known, and he fled, 
with the greater part of his associates, across 
the Tagus to the northern provinces. Him- 
self and his brothers eventually lost their lives 
on the road to Coimbra, in an engagement 
with the military. His house was razed by 
order of the government. 

The ruins are still frequently visited by banr 
ditti, who eat and drink amidst them, and 
look out for prey, as the place commands a 
view of the road. The old man assured me, 
that about two months previous, on returning 
to Aldea Gallega with his mules from ac- 
companying some travellers, he had been 
knocked down, stripped naked, and all his 
money taken from him, by a fellow whom he 
believed came from this murderer's nest He 
said that he was an exceedingly powerful 
young man, with immense mustaches and 
whiskers, and was armed with an espingarda, 
or musket. About ten days subsequently he 
saw the robber at Vendas Novas, where we 
should pass the ni^ht The fellow on recog- 
nising him took him aside, and, with horrid 
imprecations, threatened that he should never 
be permitted to return home if he atlemptod 
to ttisc-oTer him ; he therefore held his pteacsi 
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as there was little to be gained »id every thing 
to be risked in apprehending him, as he would 
have been speedily set at liberty for want of 
evidence to criminate him, and then he would 
jBot have failed to have had his revenge, or 
vould have been anticipated therein by his 
comrades. 

I dismounted iM^d went up to the place, and 
saw the vestiges of a fire and a broken bottle. 
The sons of plunder had been there very late- 
ly. I lef^ a New Testament and some tracts 
amongst the ruins, and hastened away. 

The sun \:t^d dispelled the mists and was 
beaming very hot; we rode on for about an 
hour, when I heard the neighing of a horse in 
our rear, and our guide said ^here was a party 
of horsemen behind ; our mules were good, 
and they did not overtake us for at least 
twenty minutes. The headmost rider was a 
^ntleman in a fashionable travelling dress; 
a little way behind were an officer, two sol- 
diers, and a boy in livery. I heard the princi- 
pal horseman, on overtaking my servant, in- 
quiring who I was, and whether French or 
English. He was told I was an English gen- 
tleman, travelling. He then asked whether 
I understood Portuguese ; the roan said I un- 
derstood it, but he believed that I spoke French 
and Italian better. The gentleman then spur- 
red on his horse and accosted me, not in Por- 
tuguese, nor in French or Italian, but in the 
purest English that I ever heard spoken by a 
foreigner; it had, indeed, nothing of foreign 
accent or pronunciation in it; and had I not 
known, by the countenance of the speaker, that 
he was no Englishman, (for there is a pecu- 
liarity in the countenance, as everybody 
knows, which, though it cannot be described, 
is sure to betray the Englishman,) I should 
have concluded that I was in company with a 
countryman. We continued discoursing until 
we arrived at Pe^oens. 

Pegoens consists of about two or three 
houses and an inn ; there is likewise a species 
of barrack, where half a dozen soldiers are 
stationed. In the whole of Portugal there is 
no place of worse reputation, and the inn is 
nicknamed Eslalagem de Ladroes, or the hos- 
telry of thieves ; for it is there that the banditti 
of the wilderness, which extends around it on 
every side for leagues, are in the habit of 
coming and spending the money, the fruits of 
their criminal daring; there they di^nce and 
sing, eat fricasseed rabbits and olives, and 
drink the muddy but strong wine of the 
Alemtejo. An enormous fire, fed by the trunk 
of a cork tree, was blazing in a niche on the 
left hand on entering the spacious kitchen. 
Close by it, seething, were several large jars, 
which emitted no disagreeable odour, and re- 
minded me that I had not broken ray fast, 
although it was now nearly one o'clock, and 
I had ridden five leagues. Several wild look- 
ing men, who if they were not banditti might 
easily be mistaken for such, were seated on 
aogs about the fire. I asked them some un- 
important questions, to which they replied 
with readiness and civility, and one of them, 



who said he could read, accepted ^ .(not 
which I offered him. 

My new friend, who had been bespeaking 
dinner, or rather breakfast, now, with gre^t 
civility, invited me to ps^rtake of it, and at the 
same time introduced me to the officer who 
accompanied him, and who was his brother, 
and also spoke English, .though not -so well 
as himself. I found I had become acquainted 
with Don Geronimo Joze D*Azveto, secre- 
tary to t;he government at Kvora ; his brother 
.belonged to a regiment of huss^urs, whose 
head-quarters were at Evora, but which had 
outlying parties along the road, — for example, 
the place where we were stopping. 

Rabbits at Pegoens seem to be a standard 
• article of food, being produced in abundance 
on the moors around. We bad one fried, the 
gravy of which was delicious, and afterwards 
a roasted one, which was brought up on a 
dish entire ; the hostess, having first washed 
her hands, proceeded to tear the animal to 
pieces, which having accomplished, she pour- 
ed over the fragments .a sweet sauce. I ate 
heartily of both dishes, partictilarly of the 
last; owing, perhaps, to the povel and curi- 
ous majtiner in which it was served up. Ex- 
cellent figs, from the Algarves, and apples 
concludeaour repast, which we ate in a little 
side room with a mud floor, which sent such 
a piercing chill into my system, as prevented 
me from deriving that ple^isure from my fare 
and my agreeable companions that I .should 
have otherwise experienced. 

Don Geronimo had been educated in Eng- 
land, in which country he passed his boy'- 
hood, which in a certain degree accounted for 
hU proficiency in the English language, the 
idiom and pronunciation of which can only be 
acquired by residing in the country sit that 
period of one's life. He had also fled thither 
shortly after the usurpation of the throne of 
Portugal by Don Miguel, and from thence had 
departed to the Brdzus, where he had devoted 
himself to the service of Don Pedro, and had 
followed him in the expedition which termi- 
nated in the downfall of the usurper and the 
establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ment in Portugal. Our conversation rolled 
chiefly on literary and political subjects, and 
my acquaintance with the writings of the 
most celebrated authors of Portugal was hail- 
ed with surprise and delight; for nothing is 
more gratifying to a Portuguese than to ob- 
serve a foreigner taking an interest in the 
literature of his nation, of which, in many re- 
spects, he is justly proud. 

At about two o'clock we were once more 
in the saddle, and pursued our way in com- 
pany through a country exactly resembling 
that which we had previously been traversing, 
rugged and broken, with here and there a 
clump of pines. The aflernoon was exceed- 
ingly fine, and the bright rays of the sun re- 
lieved the desolation of the scene. Having 
advanced about two leagues, we caught sight 
of a large edifice towering majestically in the 
distance, which I learnt was a royal palace 
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standing at the farther extremity of Vendas 
Novas, the village in which we were to pass 
the night ; it was considerably more than a 
league from as, yet, seen through the clear 
transparent atmosphere of Portugal, it ap- 
peared much nearer. 

Before reaching it we passed by a stone 
cross, on the pedestal of which was an in- 
scription commemorating a horrible murder 
of a native of Lisbon, which had occurred on 
that spot ; it looked ancient, and was covered 
with moss, and the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion was illegible, at least it was to me, who 
could not bestow much time on its decipher- 
ing. Having arrived at Vendas Novas, and 
bespoken supper, my new friend and myself 
strolled forth to view the palace; it was built 
by the late king of Portugal, and presents lit- 
tle that is remarkable in its exterior; it is 
a long edifice with wings, and is only two 
stories high, though it can be seen afar off 
from being situated on elevated ground; it 
has fifteen windows in the upper, and twelve 
in the lower story, with a paltry-looking door, 
something like that of a bam, to which you 
ascend by one single step ; the interior cor- 
responds with the exterior, offering nothing 
which can gratify curiosity, if we except the 
kitchens, which are indeed magnificent, and 
BO large that food enough might be cooked in 
them, at one time, to serve as a repast for all 
the inhabitants of the Alemtejo. 

I passed the night with great comfort in a 
clean bed, remote from all those noises so rife 
in a Portuguese inn, and the next morning at 
six we again set out on our journey, which 
we hoped to terminate before sunset, as Evora 
is but ten leagues from Vendas Novas^ The 
preceding morning had been cold, but the pre- 
sent one was far colder, so much so, that just 
before sunrise I could no longer support it on 
horseback, and therefore dismounting, ran 
and walked until we reached a few houses at 
the termination of these desolate moors. It 
was in one of these houses that the commis- 
sioners of Don Pedro and Miguel met, and it 
was there agreed that the latter should resign 
the crown in favour of Donna Maria, lor 
Evora was the last stronghold of the usurper, 
and the moors of the Alemtejo the last area 
of the combats which so long agitated un- 
happy Portugal. I therefore gazed on the 
miserable huts with considerable interest, and 
did not fail to scatter in the neighbourhood 
several of the precious little tracts with 
which, together with a small quantity of Tes- 
taments, my carpet bag was provided. 

The country began to improve ; the savage 
heaths were left behind, and we saw hills and 
dales, cork trees, and azinheiras, on the last 
of which trees grows that kind of sweet acorn 
called bolotas, which is pleasant as a chest- 
nut, and which supplies in winter the princi- 
pal food on which the numerous swine of the 
Alemtejo subsist. Gallant swine they are, 
with short legs and portly bodies of a black 
or dark-red colour; and for the excellence of 
their flesh I can vouch, having freqaently luxu- 
riated upon it in the course of my wanderings 



in this province; the lombo, or loin, when 
broiled on the live embers, is delicious, espe- 
cially when eaten with olives. 

We were now in sight of Monte Moro, 
which, as the name denotes, was once a fort- 
ress of the Moors ; it is a high, steep hill, on 
the summit and sides of which are ruined 
walls and towers; at its western side is a 
deep ravine or valley, through which a small 
stream rushes, traversed by a stone bridge ; 
farther down there is a ford, over which we 
passed and ascended to the town, which, com- 
mencing near the northern base, passes over 
the lower ridge towards the north-east. The 
town is exceedingly picturesque, and many 
of the houses are very ancient, and built in 
the Moorish fashion. I wished much to exa- 
mine the relics of Moorish sway on the upper 
part of the mountain, but time pressed, and 
the short period of our stay at this place did 
not permit me to gratify my inclination. 

Monte Moro is the head of a range of hills 
which cross this part of the Alemtejo, and 
from hence they fork east and south-east, 
towards the former of which directions lies 
the direct road to Elvas, Badajoz, and Madrid ; 
and towards the latter that to Evora. A beau- 
tiful mountain, covered to the top with cork 
trees, is the third of the chain, which skirts 
the way in the direction of Elvas. It is called 
Monte Almo; a brook brawls at its base, and 
as I passed it the sun was shining gloriously 
on the green herbage on which flocks of goats 
were feeding, with their bells ringing merrily, 
so that the tout ensemble resembled a fairy 
scene; and, that nothing might be wanted to 
complete the picture, I here met a man, a 
goatherd, beneath an azinheira, whose appear- 
ance recalled to my mind the Brute Carle, 
mentioned in the Danish ballad of Swayne 
Vonved : — 

*' A wild swine on his shoulders he kept, 
And upon his bosom a black bear slept ; 
And about his fingers, with hair overhung, 
The squirrel sported and weasel clung." 

Upon the shoulder of the goatherd was a 
beast, which he told me was a lontra, or otter, 
which he had lately caught in the neighbour- 
ing brook; it had a string round its neck, 
which was attached to his arm. At his left 
side was a bag, from the top of which peered 
the heads of two or three singular-looking 
animals, and at his right was squatted the 
sullen cub of a wolf, which he was endeavour- 
ing to tame; his whole appearance was to the 
last degree savage and wild. After a little 
conversation, such as those who meet on the 
road frequently hold, I asked him if he could 
read, but he made me no answer. I then in- 

^uired if he knew any thing of God or Jesus 
'hrist; he looked me fixedly in the face for 
a moment, and then turned his countenance 
towards the sun, which was beginning to sink 
in the west, nodded to it, and then again 
looked fixedly upon me. I believe that i un- 
derstood the mute reply, which probably was, 
that it was God who made that glorious light 
which illumes and gladdens all creation; and, 
gratified with that belief, I left him and has- 
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tened after my companions, who were by this 
time a considerable way in advance. 

I have always found in the disposition of 
the children of the fields a more determined 
tendency to religion and piety than amongst 
the inhabitants of towns and cities ; and the 
reason is obvious, they are less acquainted 
with the works of man's hands than with 
those of God ; their occupations, too, which 
are simple, and requiring less of ingenuity 
and skill than those which engage the atten- 
tion of the other portion of their fellow-crea- 
tures, are less favourable to the engendering 
of self-conceit and sufficiency, so utterly at 
variance with that lowliness of spirit which 
constitutes the best foundation of piety. The 
sneerers and scoffers at religion do not spring 
from amongst the simple children of nature, 
but are the excrescences of overwrought refine- 
ment ; and though their baneful influence has 
indeed penetrated to the country and corrupted 
man there, the source and fountain-head was 
amongst crowded houses, where nature is 
scarcely known. I am not one of those who 
look for perfection amongst the rural popula- 
tion of any country ; penection is not to be 
found amongst the children of the fall, wher- 
ever their abodes may happen to be ; but, until 
the heart discredits the existence of a God, 
there is still hope for the soul of the possessor, 
however stained with crime he may be, for 
even Simon the magician was converted ; but 



when the heart is once steeled with infidelity, 
infidelity confirmed by carnal wisdom, an exu- 
berance of the grace of God is required to melt 
it, which is seldom manifested ; for we read 
in the blessed Book that the Pharisee and the 
wizard became receptacles of grace; but 
where is there mention made of the conversion 
of the sneering Sadducee ? and is the modern 
infidel aught but a Sadducee of later date? 

It was dark night before we reached Evora; 
and having taken leave of my friends, who 
kindly requested me to consider their house 
my home, I and my servant went to the Largo 
de San Francisco, in which the muleteer in- 
formed me was the best hostelry of the town. 
We rode into the kitchen, at the extreme end 
of which was the stable, as is customary in 
Portugal. The house was kept by an aged 
gipsy-like female and her daughter, a fine, 
blooming girl, about eighteen years of age. 
The house was lar^e; in the upper story was 
a very long room, like a granary, which ex- 
tended nearly the whole length of the house ; 
the farther part was partitioned off, and formed 
a chamber, tolerably comfortable, but very 
cold, and the floor was of tiles, as was also 
that of the large room in which the muleteers 
were accustomed to sleep on the furniture of 
the mules. After supper I went to bed ; and 
having offered up my devotions to Him who 
had protected me through a dangerous journey, 
I slept soundly till the morning. 
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Evora is a small city, walled, but not 
regularly fortified, and could not sustain a 
siege of a day. It has five gates; before 
that to the south-west is the principal 

Sromenade of its inhabitants ; the fair on St. 
ohn's Day is likewise held there; the 
houses are in general very ancient, and many 
of them unoccupied. It contains about five 
thousand inhabitants, though twice that num- 
ber would be by no means disproportionate 
to its size. The two principal edifices are 
the See, or cathedral, and the convent of San 
Francisco, in the souare before the latter of 
which was situatea the posada where I had 
taken up my abode. A large barrack for 
cavalry stands on the right-hand side, on en- 
tering the south-west gate. To the south-east, 
at the distance of six leagues, is to be seen 
a blue chain of hills, the highest of which is 
called Serra Dorso ; it is picturesquely beau- 
tiful, and contains within its recesses wolves 
and wild boars in numbers. About a league 
and a half on the other side of this hill is 
Estremos. 
I passed the day succeeding my arrival 



principally in examining the town and its en- 
virons, and as I strolled about, entered into 
conversation with various people that I met y 
several of these were of the middle class, 
shopkeepers and professional men ; they were 
all Constitutionalists, or pretended to be so, 
but had very little to say except a few com- 
monplace remarks on the way of living of 
the friars, their hypocrisy and laziness. I 
endeavoured to obtain some information re- 
specting the state of instruction in the place, 
and from their answers was led to believe 
that it must be at the lowest ebb, for it seemed 
that there was neither bookshop nor school. 
When I spoke of religion, they exhibited the 
utmost apathy for the subject, and making 
their bows left me as soon as possible. 

Having a letter of introduction to a person 
who kept a shop in the market-place, I went 
thither and delivered it to him as he stood 
behind his counter. In the course of conver- 
sation, I found that he had been much perse- 
cuted whilst the old system was in its vigour, 
and that he entertained a hearty aversion for 
it. I told him that the ignorance of ths^ ^^^d^ 
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pie hi religious matters had served to nurse 
that system, and that the surest way to pre- 
vent its return was to enlighten their minds ; 
I added, that I had brought a small stock of 
Bibles and Testaments to Evora, which I 
wished to leave for sale in the hands of some 
respectable merchant, and that if he were 
anxious to help to lay the axe to the root of 
superstition and tyranny, he could not do so 
more effectually than by undertaking the 
charge of these books. He declared his will- 
ingness to do so, and I went aWay determined 
to intrust to him half of my stock. I re- 
turned to the hostelry, and sat down on a log 
of wood on the hearth within the immense 
chimney in the common apartment; two 
surly-looking men were on their knees on the 
stones; before them was a large heap of 
pieces of old iron, brass, and copper; they 
were assorting it, and stowing it away in va- 
rious bags. They were Spanish contraband- 
istas of the lowest class, and earned a mise- 
rable livelihood by smuggling such rubbish 
from Portugal into Spain. Not a word pro- 
ceeded from their lips, and when 1 addressed 
them in theit native language, Uiey returned 
no other answer than a kind of growl. They 
looked as dirty and rusty as the iron in which 
they trafficked ; their four miserable donkeys 
were in the stable in the rear. 

The woman of the house and her daughter 
were exceedingly civil to me, and coming 
near crouched down, asking various questions 
about England. A man, dressed somewhat 
like an English sailor, who sat on the other 
side of the hearth confronting me, said, " 1 hate 
the English, for they are not baptized, and 
have not the law," meaning the law of God. 
I laughed, and told him that according to the 
law of England, no one who wels unbaptized 
could be buried in consecrated ground ; where- 
upon he said, "Then you are stricter than 
we." He then said, "What is meant by the 
lion and the unicorn which I saw the other 
day on the coat of arms over the door of the 
English Consul at St. Ubes?" I said they 
were the arms of England ! " Yes," he re- 
plied, "but what do they represent]" I said 
I did not know. "Then," said he, "you do 
not know the secrets of your own house." I 
said, " Suppose I were to tell you that they 
represent the Lion of Bethlehem, and the 
horned monster of the flaming pit in combat, 
as to which should obtain the mastery in Eng- 
land, what would you say 1" He replied, " I 
should say thnt you gave a fair answer." 
This itan and myself became great friends ; 
he came from Palmella, not far from St. Ubes ; 
he had several mules and horses with him, 
and dealt in com and barley. I ajs^in walked 
out and roamed in the environs of the town. 

About half a mile from the southern wall 
is a stone fountain, where the muleteers and 
other people who visit the town are accus- 
tomed to water their horses. I sat down by 
it, and there I remained about two hours, en- 
tering into conversation with every one who 
halted at the fountain; and I will here ob- 
serve^ that during the time of my sojourn at 



Evora, I repeated my vtett eVetf day, alrf 
remained there the same time ; 9lad by fol- 
lowing this plan, I believe that I spoke to at 
least two hundred of the children of Portugal 
upon matters relating to their eternal welfare. 
I found that very few of those whom I ad- 
dressed had received any species of literary 
education, none of them had seen the Bible. . 
and not more tha^ half a dozen had the slight- 
est inkling of what the holy book consisted. 
I found that motft of them were bigoted Pa- 
pists, and Miguelites at heart. I therefore, 
when they told me they were Christians, de- 
nied the possibility of their being so, as they 
were ignorant of Christ and' his command* 
ments, and placed their hope of salvadoik oA 
outward forms and superstitious observances, 
which v^ere the invention of Satan, who 
wished to keep them in darkness, that at last 
they might stumble into the pit \^hich he had 
dug for them. I said repeatedly that the 
Pope, whom they revered, was an arch de^ 
ceiver, and the head minister of Satan here on 
earth, and that the monks and friars, whose 
absence they so deplored, and to whom they 
had been accustomed to confess themselves, 
were his subordinate agent*. When called 
upon for proofs, I invariably cited the igno- 
rance of my auditors respecting the Scrip- 
tures, and said that if their spiritual guides 
had been really ministers of Christ, they 
would not have permitted their flocks to re- 
main unacquainted with his word 

Since this occurred, I have been frequently 
surprised that I experienced no insult and ill- 
treatment from the people, whose supersti- 
tions I was thus attacking; but I really ex- 
perienced none, and am inclined to believe 
that the utter fearlessness which I displayed, 
trusting in the protection of the Almighty, 
may have been the cause. When threatened 
by danger, the best policy is to fix your eye 
steadily upon it, and it will in general vanish 
like the morning mist before the sun ; where- 
as, if you quail before it, it is sure to become 
more imminent. I have fervent hope Aat 
the words of my mouth sank deep into the 
hearts of some of my auditors, as I observed 
many of them depart musing ahd pensive. I 
occasionally distributed tracts amongst them ; 
for although they themselves were unable to 
turn them to much account, I thousht that 
by their means they might become of service 
at some future time, and fall into the hands 
of others, to whom they might be of eternal 
interest. Many a book which is abandoned 
to the waters is wafted to some remote shore, 
and there proves a blessing and a comfort to 
millions, who are ignorant from whence it 
came. 

The next day, which was Friday, I called 
at the house of my friend Don Qeronimo 
Azveto. I did not find him there, but was 
directed to the see, or episcopal palace, in an 
apartment of which I found him, writing, 
with another gentleman, to whom he intro- 
duced me; it was the governor of Evora, 
who welcomed me "with every mark of kind- 
ness and afiTability. After some discourse. 
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We went otit together to examine an ancient 
edifice, which Was reported to have served, 
in by-ffone' tiines, as a temple to* Diana. 
Part of it was evidently of Roman architec- 
ture, for there was no mistaking the beautiful 
light pillars which supported a dome, under 
which the sacrifices to the most captivating 
and poetical divinity of the heathen theo- 
cracy had probably been made ; but the ori- 
ginal space between the pillars had been 
llled up with rubbish of a modem date, and 
the rest of the building was apparently of the 
architecture of the latter end of the middle 
ages. It was situated at one end of the 
building which had once been the seat of the 
Inquisition, and had served, before the erec- 
tion of the present see, as the residence of the 
bishop. 

Within the see, where the governor now 
resides, is a superb library, occupying an im- 
mense vaulted room, like the aisle of a cathe- 
dral, and in a side apartment is a collection 
of paintings by Portuguese artists, chiefly 
portraits, amongst whidi is that of Don Se- 
oastian. I sincerely hope it did not do him 
justice, for it represents him in the shape of 
an awkward lad of about eighteen, with a 
bloated booby face with staring eyes, and a 
raff round a short apoplectic neck. 

I was shown several beautifully illumi- 
nated missals and other manuscripts ; but the 
one which most arrested my attention, I 
scarcely need say why, was that which bore 
the following title : — 

" Forma sive ordinatio Capelli illustrissimi 

et xianissimi principis Henrici Sexli Regis 

Angrlie et Prancie am dm Hibemie descripta 

serenissia principi Alfonso Regi Portugalie 

iUustri per humilem servitorem sin WiUm. 

Sav. DecanA capelle snpradicte." 

It seemed a voice from the olden times of 

I my dear native land ! This library and pic- 

' tur% gallery had been formed by one of the 

latter bishops, a person of much learning and 

piety. 

In the evening I dined with Don Gero- 
nimo and his brother; the latter soon left us 
to attend to his military duties. My friend 
and myself had now much conversation of 
considerable interest; he lamented the de- 
plorable state of ignorance in which his 
countrymen existed at present. He said that 
his friend the governor and himself were 
endeavouring to establish a school in the vi- 
cinity, and that they had made application to 
the government for the use of an empty con- 
vent, called the Espinheiro, or thorp tree, at 
about a league's distance, and that they had 
little doubt of their request being complied 
with. I had before told him who I was, and 
after expressing joy at the plan which he had 
in contemplation, 1 now ui^ed him in the 
most pressing manner to use all his influence 
to make the Knowledge of the Scripture the 
basis of the education which the children 
were to receive, and added, that half the 
Bibles and Testaments which I had brought 
with me to Evora were heartily at his service ; 
he iniitantly gave me his hand, said he ac- 



cepted my offer With thcf greatest pleasure, 
and would do all in his power to forward my 
views, which were in many respects his own. 
I now told him that I did not come to Portu- 
gal with the view of propagating the dogmas 
of any particular sect, but with the hope of 
introducing the Bible, which is the well- 
head of all that is useful and conducive to the 
happiness of society, — that I cared not what 
people called themselves, provided they fol- 
lowed the Bible as a guide ; for that where 
the Scriptures were r^, neither priestcraft 
nor tyranny could long exi^t, and instanced 
the case of my own country, the cause of 
whose freedom and prosperity was the Bible, 
and that only, as the last persecutor of this 
book, the bloody and infamous Mary, was the 
last tyrant who had sat on the throne of Eng- 
land. We did not part tiH the night was 
considerably advanced, and the next morning 
I sent him the books, in the firm and confi- 
dent hope that a bright and glorious mominff 
was about to rise over the night which had 
so long cast its dreary shadows over the re- 
gions of the Alemtejo. 

The day after this interesting event, which 
was Saturday, I had more conversation with 
the man from Palmella. I asked him if in 
his journeys he had never been attacked by 
robbers ; he answered no, for that he gene- 
rally travelled in company with omere. 
" However," said he, " were I alone I should 
have little fear, for I am well protected." I 
said that I supposed he carried arms with 
him. " No other arms than this," said he, 
pulling out one of those long, desperate-look- 
ing knives, of English manufacture, with 
which every Portuguese peasant is usually 
furnished. This knife serves for many pur- 
poses, and I should consider it a far more 
efficient weapon than a dagger. " But," said 
he, " I do not place much confidence in the 
knife." I then inquired in what rested his 
hope of protection. " In this," said he ; and 
unbuttoning his waistcoat, he showed me a; 
small bag, attached to his neck by a silken 
string. " In this bag is an oracam, or prayer, 
written by a person of power, and as long as 
I carry it about with me, no ill can befall me." 
Curiosity is the leading feature of my charac- 
ter, and I instantly said, with eagerness, that 
I should feel great pleasure in being permitted 
to read the prayer. "Well," he replied, 
" you are my friend, and I would do for you 
what I would for few others, I will show it 
you." He then asked for my pen-knife, and 
having unripped the bag, took out a large 
piece of paper closely folded up. I hurried 
to my apartment and commenced the exami- 
nation of it. It was scrawled over in a very 
illegible hand, and was moreover much 
stained with perspiration, so that I had con- 
siderable difficulty in making myself master 
of its contents ; but I at last accomplished the 
following literal translation of the charm, 
which was written in bad Portuj^ese, but 
which struck me at the time as being one of 
the most remarkable compositions that had 
ever come to my knowledge. 
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THS CHARM. 

Just Judge and divine Son of the Virgin 
Maria, who wast bom in Bethlehem, a Naza- 
rene, and wast cruciiied in the midst of all 
Jewry, 1 beseech thee, O Lord, by thy sixth 
day, that the body of me be not caught, nor 
put to death by the hands of justice at all ; 
peace be with you, the peace of Christ, may I 
receive peace, may you receive peace, szdd God 
to his disciples. If the accursed justice should 
distrust me, or have its eyes on me, in order to 
take me or to rob me, may its eyes not see me, 
may its mouth not speak to me, may it have 
•ears which may not hear me, may it have hands 
which may not seize me, may it have feet 
which may not overtake me ; for may I be 
armed with the arms of St. George, covered 
with the cloak of Abraham, and shipped in 
the ark of Noah, so that it can neither see 
me, nor hear me, nor draw the blood from my 
body. I also adjure thee, O Lord, by those 
three blessed crosses, by those three blessed 
chalices, by those three blessed clergymen, 
by those three consecrated hosts, that thou 
give me that sweet company which thou 
gavest to the Virgin Maria, from the gates of 
Bethlehem to the portals of Jerusalem, that I 
may go and come with pleasure and joy with 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Virgin Maria, 
the prolific yet nevertheless the eternal 
virgin." 

The woman of the house and her daughter 
had similar bags attached to their necks, con- 
taining charms, which, they said, prevented 
the witches having power to harm them. The 
belief in witchcraft is very prevalent amongst 
the peasantry of the Alemtejo, and I believe 
of other provinces of Portugal. This is one 
of the relics of the monkish system, the aim 
of which, in all countries where it has ex- 
isted, seems to have been to besot the minds 
of the people, that they might be more easily 
misled. AH these charms were fabrications 
of the monks, who had sold them to their in- 
fatuated confessants. The monks of the 
Greek and Svrian churches likewise deal in 
this ware, which they know to be poison, but 
which they would rather vend than the 
wholesome balm of the gospel, because it 
brings them a large price, and fosters the de- 
lusion which enables them to live a life of 
4uxury. 

The Sunday morning was fine, and the 
plain before the church of the convent of San 
Francisco was crowded with people hasten- 
ing to or returning from the mass. After 
having performed my morning devotion, and 
breakfasted, I went down to the kitchen ; the 
girl Geronima was seated by the fire. I in- 
quired if she had heard mass ? She replied 
in the negative, and that she did not intend to 
hear it. Upon my inquiring her motive for 
absenting herself, she replied, that since the 
friars had been expelled from their churches 
and convents she had ceased to attend mass, 
or to confess herself; for that the government 
priests had no spiritual power, and conse- 
quently she never troubled them. She said 
the friars were holy men and charitable ; for 



that every morning those of the convent onr 
the way fed forty poor persons with the relies 
of the meals of the preceding day, bat that now 
these people were allowed to starve. I re- 
plied, that the friars, who lived on the fat of 
the land, could well afford to bestow a few 
bones upon their poor, and that their doing so 
was merely a part of their policy, by wmdi 
they hoped to secure to themselves friends in 
time of need. The girl then observed, that 
as it was Sunday, I should perhaps Xikt to 
see some books, and without waiting for a 
reply she produced them. They consisted 
principally of popular stories, with lives and 
miracles of saints, but amongst them was a 
translation of Volney's Ruins of Empires. I 
expressed a wish to know how she became 
possessed of this book. She said that a 
young man, a great Constitutionalist, had 
given it to her some months previous, and 
had pressed her much to read it, for that it 
was one of the best books in the world. I 
replied, that the author of it was an emissarj 
of Satan, and an enemy of Jesus Christ and 
the souls of mankind; that it was written 
with the sole aim of bringing all religion into 
contempt, and that it inculcated the doctrine 
that there was no future state, nor reward for 
the righteous nor punishment for the wicked. 
She made no reply, but going into another 
room, returned with her apron full of dry 
sticks and brushwood, all which she piled 
upon the fire, and produced a bright blaze. 
She then took the book from my hand and 
placed it upon the flaming pile ; then sittin? 
down, took her rosary out of her pocket and 
told her beads till the volume was consumed. 
This was an auto-da-fe in the best sense of 
the word. 

On the Monday and Tuesday I paid my 
usual visits to the fountain, and likewise rode 
about the neighbourhood on a mule, for the 
purpose of circulating tracts. J dropp^ a 
great many in the favourite walks of the peo- 
ple of Evora, as I felt rather dubious of their 
accepting them had I proffered them with my 
own hand, whereas, should they be observed 
lying on the ground, I thought that curiosity 
might cause them to be picked up and ex- 
amined. I likewise, on the Tuesday evening, 
paid a farewell visit to my friend Azveto, as 
it was my intention to leave Evora on the 
Thursday following and return to Lisbon ; in 
which view I had engaged a calash of a man 
who informed me that he had served as a 
soldier in the grande armee of Napoleon, and 
been present in the Russian campaign. He 
looked the very image of a druhkara. His 
face was covered with carbuncles, and his 
breath impregnated with the fumes of strong 
waters. He wished much to converse with 
me in French, in the speaking of which lan- 
j guage it seemed he prided himself, Imt I re* 
; fused, and told him to speak the language of 
i the country, or I would hold no discourse 
with him. 

Wednesday was stormy, with occasional 
rain. On coming down, I found that my 
friend from Palmella had departed ; bat seve- 
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ral contraband istas had arrired from Spain. 
They were mostly fine fellows, and, unlike 
the two I had seen the preceding week, who 
were of much lower degree, were chatty and 
communicative ; they spoke their native lan- 
guage, and no other, and seemed to hold the 
Portuguese in great contempt. The magnifi- 
cent tones of the Spanish sounded to great 
advantage amidst the shrill squeaking dialect 
of Portugal. I was soon in deep conversation 
with them, and was much pleased to find that 
all of them could read. I presented the 
eldest, a man of about fifty years of age, with 
a tract in Spanish. He examined it for some 
time with great attention ; he then rose from 
his seat, and going into the middle of the 
apartment, began reading it aloud, slowly 
and emphatically ; his companions gathered 
around him, and every now and then express- 
ed their approbation of what they heard. 
The reader occasionally called upon me to ex- 
plain passages which, as they referred to par- 
ticular texts of Scripture, he did not exactly 
understand, for not one of the party had ever 
seen either the Old or New Testament. 

He continued reading for upwards of an 
hour, until he had finished the tract; and, at 
its conclusion,. the whole party were clamorous 
for similar ones, with which I was happy to 
be able to supply them. 

Most of these men spoke of priestcraft and 
the monkish system with the utmost abhor- 
rence, and said that they should prefer death 
to submitting again to the yoke which had 
f formerly galled their necks. I questioned 
them very particularly respecting the opinion 
of their neighbours and acquaintances on this 
point, and they assured me that in their part 
of the Spanish frontier all were of the same 
mind, and that they cared as little for the 
Pope and his monks as they did for Don Car- 
los ; for the latter was a dwarf {ehicotito) and 
a tyrant, and the others were plunderers and 
robbers. I told them they must beware of 



confounding religion with priestcraft, and that of 
in their abhorrence of the latter they must no 
forget that there is a God and a Christ t^id- 
whom they must look for salvation, and whos^ell 
word it was incumbent upon them to stud^gh 
on every occasion; whereupon they all ex-^id 
pressed a devout belief in Christ and the d 
Virgin. 

These men, though in many respects more 
enlightened than the surroimding peasantry, 
were in others as much in the dark ; they be- 
lieved in witchcraft and in the efficacy of par- 
ticular charms. The night was very stormy, 
and at about nine we heard a galloping to- 
wards the door, and then a loud knocking: it 
was opened, and in rushed a wild-looking man, 
mounted on a donkey; he wore a ragged 
jacket of sheep skin, called in Spanish za- 
marra, with breeches of the same as far down 
as his knees ; his legs were bare. Around 
his sombrero, or shadowy hat, was tied a 
large quantity of the herb which in English 
is called rosemary, in Spanish romero, and in 
the rustic language of Portugal, alecrim; 
which last is a word of Scandinavian origin, 
{ellegren,) signifying the elfin plant, and was 
probably carried into the south by the Van- 
dals. The man seemed frantic with terror, 
and said that the witches had been pursuing 
him and hovering over his head for the last 
two leagues. He came from the Spanish 
frontier with meal and other articles ; he said 
that his wife was following him and would 
soon arrive, and in about a quarter of an hour 
she made her appearance, dripping with rain, 
and also mounted on a donkey. 

I asked my friends the contrabandistas why 
he wore the rosemary in his hat; whereupon 
they told me that it was good against witches 
and the mischances on the road. I had no 
time to argue against this superstition, for, as 
the chaise was to be ready at five the next 
morning, I wished to make the roost of the 
short time which I could devote to sleep. 
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I ROSE at four, and after having taken some 
refreshment, I descended and found the strange 
roan and his wife sleeping in the chimney 
corner by the fire, which was still burning ; 
they soon awoke and began preparing their 
breakfast, which consisted of salt sardinhas, 
broiled upon the embers. In the mean time 
the woman sang snatches of the beautiful 
hymn, very common in Spain, which com- 
mences thus : — 

" Once of old upon a mountain, shepherds over- 
come with sleep, 
Near to Bethlem's holy tower, kept at dead of 
night their sheep ; 



Round about the trunk they nodded of a huge 

ignited oak, 
Whence the crackling flame ascending bright 

and clear the darkness broke/' 

On hearing that I was about to depart, she 
said, "You shall have some of my husband's 
rosemary, which will keep you from danger, 
and prevent any misfortune occurring." I 
was foolish enough to permit her to put some 
of it in my hat ; and the man having by this 
time arrived with his mules, I bade farewell 
to my friendly hostesses, and entered thei 
chaise with my servant. 
' I remarked, at the time, that the mvilen 
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rhich drew as were the finest I had ever 
een ; the largest could be little short of six- 
^en hands high ; and the fellow told me in bis 
^ad French that be loved them better than his 
Jvife and children. We turned round the 
<k)mer of the convent and proceeded down 
the street which leads to the south-western 
gate. The driver now stopped before the 
door of a large house, and having alighted, 
said that it was yet very early, and that he 
Was afraid to venture forth, as it was very 
probable we should be robbed, and himself 
murdered, as the robbers who resided in the 
town would be apprehensive of his discover- 
ing them, but that the family who lived in 
this house were going to Lisbon, and would 
depart in about a quarter of an hour, when we 
might avail ourselves of an escort of soldiers 
which they would take with them, and in 
their company we should run no danger. I 
told him I had no fear, and commanded him 
to drive on ; but he said he would not, and 
left us in the street. We waited an hour, 
when two carriages came to the door of the 
house, but it seems the family were not yet 
ready, whereupon the coachman likewise got 
down and went away. At the expiration of 
about half an hour the family came out, and 
when their luggage had been arranged they 
called for the coachman, but he was nowhere 
to be found. Search was made for him, but 
ineffectually, and an hour more was spent 
before another driver could be procured ; but 
the escort had not yet made its appearance, 
and it was not before a servant had been twice 
despatched to the barracks that it arrived. 
At last every thing was ready, and they 
drove off. 

All this time I had seen nothing of our own 
coachman, and I fully expected that he had 
abandoned us altogether. In a few minutes I 
saw him staggering up the street in a state of 
intoxication, attempting to sing theMarseillois 
hymn. I said nothing to him, but sat observ- 
ing him. He stood u>r some time staring at 
the mules, and talking incoherent nonsense in 
French. At last he said, ** I am not so drunk 
but I can ride," and proceeded to lead his 
mules toward the gate. When out of the 
town he made several inefiectual attempts to 
mount the smallest mule which bore the sad- 
dle; he at length succeeded, and instantly 
commenced spurring at a furious rate down 
the road. We arrived at a place where a nar- 
row rocky path branched off, by taking which 
we should avoid a considerable circuit round 
the city wall, which otherwise it would be 
necessary to make before we could reach the 
road to Lisbon, whieh lay at the north-east; 
he now said, «* I shall take this path, for by 
80 doing we shall overtake the family in a 
minute;" so into the path we went; it was 
scarcely wide eno«ygh to adroit the carriage, 
and exceedingly steep and broken; we pro- 
ceeded ascending and descending, the wheels 
cracked, and the motion was so violent that 
we were in danger of being cast out as from 
n sling. I saw that if we remained in the car- 
riage it most be broken in pieees, as our weight 



must insure its destruction. I called to him 
in Portuguese to stop, but he flogged and 
spurred the beasts the more. My man now 
entreated me for God's sake to speak to him 
in French, for, if any thing would pacify him, 
that would. I did so, and entreated him to let 
us dismount and walk, till we had cleared this 
dangerous way. The result justified Aotonio^s 
anticipation. He instantly stopped and said, 
" Sir, you are master, you have only to com- 
mand and I shall obey.'* We dismounted aod 
walked on till we reached the great road, when 
we onoe more seated ourselves. 

The family were about a quarter of a mile 
in advance, and we were no sooner reseated, 
than he lashed the mules into full gallop for 
the purpose of overtaking it ; his cloak had 
fallen from his shoulder, and in endeavouriog 
to readjust it, he dropped the string from his 
hand by which he guided the large mule, it 
became entangled in the legs of the poor ani- 
mal, which fell heavily on its neck, it strag- 
gled for a moment, and then lay stretchai 
across the way, the shafts over its body. I was 
pitched forward into the dirt, and the drunken 
driver fell upon the murdered mule. 

I was in a great rage, and cried, "Yoa 
drunken renegade, who are ashamed to speak 
the language of your own country, you have 
broken the staff of your existence, and may > 
now starve." ** Paciencia," said he, and began 
kicking the head of the mule, in order to make 
it rise ; but I pushed him down, and takii^ 
his knife, which had fallen from his pocket, 
cut the bands b^ which it was attached to the 
carriage, but life had fled, and the film of 
death had begun to cover its eyes. 

The fellow, in the recklessness of intoxica- 
tion, seemed at first disposed to make light of 
his loss, saying, ^' The mule is dead, it was 
God's will that she should die, what moracaa 
be said ? Paciencia." Meanwhile, I despatch- 
ed Antonio to the town for the purpose of ki^ 
ing mules, and, having taken my baggap 
from the chaise, waited on the road side until 
he should arrive. 

The fumes of the liquor began now to de- 
part from the f&llow's brain ; ne clasped his 
hands, and exclaimed, ** Blessed Virgin, what 
is to become of me ? How am I to support 
myself? Where am I to get another mulet 
For my mule, my best mule, is dead, she fell 
upon the road, and died of a sudden! I have 
been in France and in other countries, and 
have seen beasts of all kinds, but such a mule 
as that I have never seen; but she is dead— 
my mule is dead — she fell upon the road and 
died of a sudden f" He continued in this strain 
for a considerable time,, and the btrrden of his 
lamentation was always, *' My mule is dead, 
she fell upon the road and died of a sudden." 
At length he took the collar from the creature's 
neck, and put it upon the other, which with 
some difficulty be placed in ther shafts. 

A beautiful boy of about thirteen now came 
from the direction of the town, running along 
the road with the velocity of a hare: ho step- 
ped before the dead mule and burst into tears: 
It was the man's son, who had beacd of tbeac- 
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cident from Antonio. This was too much for 
the poor fellow; he ran up to the boy, and 
f»id, ^* DonH cry, our bread is sone, but it is 
God's will; the mule is deaa!** He then 
flung himself on the ground, uttering fearful 
cries. '* I could have borne my loss," said 
he, '* but when I saw my child cry, I became 
a fool." I give him two or three crowns, and 
added some words of comfort; assuring him 
that I had no doubt that if he abandoned drink, 
the Almighty God would take compassion on 
him and repair his loss. At length he became 
more composed, and placingr my baggage in 
the chaise, we returned to the town, where I 
found two excellent riding mules awaiting my 
arrival at the inn. I did not see the Spanish 
woman, or I should have told her of the little 
efficacy of rosemary in this instance. 

1 have known several drunkards amongst 
the Portuguese, but, without one exception, 
they have been individuals who, having tra- 
velled abroad, like this fellow, have returned 
with a contempt for their own country, and 
polluted with the worst vices of the lands 
which they have visited. 

I would strongly advise any of my country- 
men who may chance to read these lines, that, 
if their late lead them into Spain or Portugal, 
they avoid hiring as domestics, or being con- 
nected with, individuals of the lower classes 
who speak any other language than their own, 
as the probability is that they are heartless 
thieves and drunkards. These gentry are 
invariably saying all they can in dispraise of 
their native land ; and it is my opinion, ground- 
ed upon experience, that an individual who 
IB capable of such baseness would not hesitate 
at the perpetration of any villany, for, next to 
the love of God, the love of country is the 
best preventive of crime. He whg is proud 
of his country, will be particularly cautious 
BoC to do any thing which is calculated to 
diserace it. 

We now journeyed towards Lisbon, and 
leaehed Monte Moro about two o'clock. 
After taking such refreshment as the place 
afforded, we pursued our way till we were 
within a quarter of a league of the huts which 
Htand on the edge of tl^ savage wilderness 
we had before crossed. Here we were ovei^ 
taken by a horseman; he was a powerful, 
middle-sized man, and was mounted on a 
ttoble Spanish horse. He had a broad, 
slouching sombrero on his head, and wore a 
jerkin of blue cloth, witl\ large bosses of sil- 
ver for buttons, and clasps of uie same metal ; 
he had breeches of yellow leather, and im- 
mense jack-boots : at his saddle was slung a 
formidable gun. He inquired if I intended to 
pass the night at Vendas Novas, and on my 
replying in the affirmative, he said that he 
would avail himself of our company. He 
now looked towards the sun, whose disk was 
rapidly sinking beneath the horizon, and en- 
treated us to spur on and make the most of its 
liglit, for that the moor was a horrible place in 
the dusk. He placed himself at our head, 
and we trotted briskly on, the boy or mule- 
teer who attended us running behia^ with- 



out exhibiting the slightest symptom of 
fatigue. 

We entered upon the moor, and had ad- 
vanced about a mile when dark night fell 
around us ; we were in a wild path, with high 
brushwood on either side, when the rider said 
that he could not confront the darkness, and 
begged me to ride on before and he would 
follow after : T could hear him trembling. I 
asked the reason of Ids terror, and he replied 
that at one time darkness was the same thing 
to him as day, but that of late years he 
dreaded it especially in wild places. I com- 
plied with his request, but I was ienoraiit of 
the way, and as I could scarcely see my 
hand, was continually going wron^. This 
made the man impatient, and he a^n placed 
himself at our head. We proceeded so for a 
considerable way, when he again stopped, 
and said that the power of the darkness was 
too much for him. His horse seemed to be 
infected with the same panic, for it shook in 
every limb. I now told him to call on the 
name of the Lord Jesus, who was able to turn 
the darkness into light, but he gave a terrible 
shout, and, brandishing his gun aloft, dis- 
charged it in the air. His horse sprang for- 
ward at full speed, and my mule, which was 
one of the swiftest of its kind, took fright and 
followed at the heels of the charger. Antonio 
and the boy were left behind. On we flew 
like a whirlwind, the hoofs of the animal» 
illuming the patii with the sparks of Are 
they struck from the stones. I knew not 
whither we were going, but the dumb crea- 
tures were acquainted with the way, and soon 
brought us to Vendas Novas, where we were 
rejoined by our companions. 

I thought this man was a coward, but I did 
him injustice, for during the day he was as 
brave as a lion, and feared no one. About 
five years since, he had overcome two robbers 
who had attacked him on the moors, and, 
after tying their hands behind them^ had de- 
livered them up to justice ; but at night the 
rustling of a leaf filled him with terror. I 
have known similar instances of the kind iu 
persons of otherwise extraordinary resolution. 
For myself, I confess I am not a person of 
extraoidinary resolution, but the dangers of 
the night daunt me no more than those of 
mid-day. The man in question was a farmer 
from Evora, and a person of considerable 
wealth. 

I found the inn at Vendas Novas thronged 
with people, and had some difficulty in ob- 
taining accommiodation and refreshment. It 
was occupied by the family of a certain Fi 
dalgo, from Estremoz ; he was on the way to 
Lisbon, conveying a large sum of money, as 
was said — probably the rents of his estates. 
He had with him a body-guard of four-and- 
twenty of his dependants, each armed with a 
rifle ; they consisted of his swineherds, shep- 
herds, cowherds, and hunters, and were com- 
manded by two youths, his son, and nephew : 
the latter of whom was in regimentals ; never- 
theless, notwithstanding the number of his 
. troop, it appeared thaX \h& ¥Yi^^|,^V!&wy»»^. 
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under considerable apprehension of being 
despoiled upon the waste which lay between 
Vendas Novas and Pegoens, as he had just 
requested a guard of four soldiers from the 
officer who commanded a detachment sta- i 
tioned here : there were many females in his ] 
crimpany, who, I was told, were his illegiti- \ 
mate daughters — for he bore an infamous 
moral character, and was represented to me 
as a stanch friend of Don Miguel. It was 
not long before he came up to me and my 
new acquaintance, as we sat by the kitchen 
fire : he was a tall man of about sixty, but 
stooped much. His countenance was by no 
means pleasing : he had a long hooked nose, 
small twinkling cunning eyes, and what I 
liked worst of all, a continual sneering smile, 
which I firmly believe to he. the index of a 
treacherous and malignant heart. He ad- 
dressed me in Spanish, which, as he resided 
not far from the frontier, he spoke with 
fluency, but, contrary to my usual practice, I 
was reserved and silent. 

On the following morning I rose at seven, 
and found that the party from Estremoz had 
started several hours previously. I break- 
fasted with my acquaintance of the preceding 
night, and we set out to accomplish what re- 
mained of our journey. The sun had now 
arisen ; and all his fears had now left him — 
he breathed defiance aorainst all the robbers 
of the Alemtejo. When we had advanced 
about a league, the boy who attended us said 
he saw heads of men among the brushwood. 
Our cavalier instantly seized his gun, and 
causing his horse to make two or three lofty 
bounds, held it in one hand, the muzzle 
pointed in the direction indicated, but the 
heads did not again make their appearance, 
and it was probably but a false alarm. 

We resumed our way, and the conversation 
turned, as might be expected, upon robbers. 
My companion, who seemed to be acquainted 
with every inch of ground over which we 
passed, had a legend to tell of every dingle 
and every pine-clump. We reached a slight 
eminence, on the top of which grew three 
stately pines ; about half a league farther on 
was another similar one; these two emi- 
nences commanded a view of the road from 
Pegoens and Vendas Novas, so that all peo- 
ple going and coming could be descried, 
whilst yet at a distance. My friend told me 
that these heights were favourite stations of 
robbers. Some two years since, a band of 
six mounted banditti remained there three 
days, and plundered whomsoever approached 
from either quarter : their horses, saddled | 



and bridled, stood picqueted at the foot of 
the trees, and two scouts, one for each 
eminence, continually sat in the topmost 
branches and gave notice of the approach of 
travellers; when at a proper distance, the 
robbers below sprung upon their horses, and 
putting them to full gallop, made at their prey, 
shouting, Rendete, Ficaro! Remf-eie, Ficaro! 
(Surrender, scoundrel, surrender !) We, how- 
ever, passed unmolested, and about a quarter 
of a mile before we reached Pegoens, over- 
took the family of the Fidalgo. 

Had they been conveying the wealth of 
Ind through the deserts of Arabia, they could 
not have travelled with more precaution. 
The nephew, with drawn sabre, rode in front; 
pistols m his holsters, and the usual Spanish 
gun slung at his saddle. Behind him 
tramped six men in a rank, with muskets 
shouldered, and each of them wore at his 
girdle a hatchet, which was probably in- 
tended to cleave the thieves to the brisket 
should they venture to come to close quarters. 
There were six vehicles, two of them calashes, 
in which latter rode the Fidaloro and his 
daughters ; the others were covered carts, and 
seemed to be filled with household furniture; 
each of these vehicles had an armed rustic on 
either side ; and the son, a lad about sixteen, 
brought up the rear, with a squad equal to 
that of his cousin in the van. The soldiers, 
who by good fortune were light horse, and 
admirably mounted, were galloping about in 
all directions, for the purpose of driving the 
enemy from cover, should they happen to be 
lurking in the neighbourhood. 

I could not help thinking as I passed by, 
that this martial array was very injudicious, 
for though it was calculated to awe plunder- 
ers, it was likewise calculated to allure them, 
as it seemed to hint that immense wealth 
was passing through their territories. I do 
not know how the soldiers and rustics would 
have behaved in case of an attack ; but am 
inclined to believe that if three such men as 
Richard Turpin had suddenly galloped forth 
from behind one of the bush-covered knolls, 
neither the numbers nor resistance opposed to 
them would have prevented them from bear- 
ing away the contents of the strong box 
jingling in their saddle-bags. 

From this moment nothing worthy of re* 
lating occurred till our arrival at Aldea Gal- 
lega, where we passed the night, and next 
morning at three o'clock embarked in the 
passage-boat for Lisbon, where we arrived at 
eight — and thus terminates my first wander- 
ing in the Alemtejo. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The College — The Rector — Shibboleth— National Prejudices — Youthful Sports — Jews of Lisbon — 

Bad Faith — Crime and Superstition — Strange Proposal. 



One afternoon Antonio said to me, '* It has 
struck me, Senhor, that your worship would 
like to see the college of the English * * * * *." 
♦' By all means,'' I replied, ** pray conduct 
me thither.'' So he led me through various 
streets until we stopped before the gate of a 
large building in one of the most elevated 
situations iii Lisbon ; upon our ringing, a kind 
of porter presently maae his appearance, and 
demanded our business. Antonio explained it 
to him. He hesitated for a moment ; but pre- 
sently biddin? us enter, conducted us to a 
large gloomy-looking stone hall, where, beg- 
ging us to be seated, he left us. We were 
soon joined by a venerable personage, seem- 
ingly about seventy, in a kind of flowing robe 
or surplice, with a collegiate cap upon his 
head; notwithstanding his age there was a 
ruddy tinge upon his features, which were 
perfectly English. Coming slowly up he 
addressed me in the English tongue, request- 
ing to know how he could serve me. I in- 
formed him that I was an English traveller, 
and should be happy to be permitted to inspect 
the college, provided it were customary to 
show it to strangers. He informed me that 
there could be no objection to accede to my 
request, but that I came at rather an unfortu- 
nate moment, it being the hour of refection. 
I apologized, and was preparing to retire, but 
he begged me to remain, as, in a few minutes, 
tiie refection would be over, when the princi- 
pals of the college would do themselves the 
pleasure of waiting on me. 

We sat down on the stone bench, when he 
commenced surveying me attentively for some 
time, and then cast his eyes on Antonio. 
•* Whom have we here !" said he to the lat- 
ter; "surely ypur features are not unknown 
to me !" " Probably not, your reverence," 
replied Antonio, getting up and bowing most 
profoundly. *' I lived in the family of the 
Countess * * *, at Cintra, when your venera- 
bility was her spiritual guide." •' True, true," 
said the old gentleman, sighing, *' I remember 
you now. Ah, Antonio, things are strangely 
changed since then. A new government — a 
new system — a new religion, I may say." 
Then looking again at me, he demanded whi- 
ther I was journeying. **I am going to 
Spain," said 1, " and have stopped at Lisbon 
by the way." " Spain, Spain !" said the old 
man ; " suruly you have chosen a strange time 
to visit Spain ; there is much blood-shedding 
in Spain at present, and violent wars and tu- 
mults." " I consider the cause of Don Car- 
los as already crushed," I replied ; " he has 
lost the only general capable of leading his 
armies to Madrid. Zumalacarregui, his Cid, 
has fallen." *' Do not flatter yourself; I beg 
year pardoD, but do not think, young man) that 



the Lord will permit the powers of darkness 
to triumph so easily ; the cause of Don Car- 
los is not lost ; its success did not depend on 
th^ life of a frail worm like him whom you 
have mentioned." We continued in discourse 
some little time, when he arose, saying that 
by this time he believed the refection was 
concluded. 

He had scarcely left me five minutes when 
three individuals entered the stone hall, and 
advanced slowly towards me ; — the principals 
of the college, said I to myself; and so indeed 
they were. The first of those gentlemen, and 
to whom the other two appeared to pay con- 
siderable deference, was a thin, spare person, 
somewhat above the middle height ; his com- 
plexion was very pale, his features emaciated 
biit fine, his eyes dark and sparkling; he 
might be about fifty — the other two were men 
in the prime of life. One was of rather low 
stature ; his features were dark, and wore that 
' pinched and mortified expression so frequently 
to be observed in the countenance of the En- 

flish *****: the other was a bluff, rud- 
y, and rather good-looking young man ; all 
three were dressed alike in the usual college 
cap and silk gown. Coming up, the eldest of 
the three took me by the hand and thus ad- 
dressed me in clear silvery tones: — 

"Welcome, Sir, to our poor house ; we are 
always happy to see in it a countryman from 
our beloved native land ; it will afford us ex- 
treme satisfaction to show you over it ; it is 
true that satisfaction is considerably dimi- 
nished by the reflection that it possesses no- 
thing worthy of the attention of a traveller; 
there is nothing curious pertaining to it save 
perhaps its economy, and that, as we walk 
about, we will explain to you. Permit us, 
first of all, to introduce ourselves to you ; I 
am rector of this poor English house of refuse ; 
this gentleman is our professor of humanity, 
and this (pointing to the ruddy personage) is 
our professor of polite learning, Hebrew, and 
Syriac. 

Myself, — I humbly salute you all; excuse 
me if I inquire who was the venerable gen- 
tleman who put himself to the inconvenience 
of staying with me whilst I was awaiting 
your leisure. 

Rector. — ! a most admirable personage, 
our almoner, our chaplain ; he came into this 
country before any of us were born, and here 
he has continued ever since. Now let us as- 
cend that we may show you our poor house : 
but how is this, my dear Sir, how is it that I 
see you standing uncovered in our cold, damp 
hall? 

Myself* — ^I can easily explain that to you ; 
it is a custom which has become quite natural 
to me. I &ai \vi«x vctW^^ ^\Q\fik^'Q&iY^^^\>«l.^ 
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I have spent some years. A Russian inTaria- 
bly takes oflf his hat whenever he enters be- 
neath a roof, whether it pertain to hut, shop, 
or palace. To omit doinv so would be con- 
sidered as a mark of brutality and barbarism, 
and for the following reason : in every apart- 
ment of a Russian house there is a small pic- 
ture of the Virgin stuck up in a corner, just 
below the ceiling — the hat is taken off out of 
respect to her. 

Quick glances of intelligence were ex- 
changed by the three gentlemen. I had stum- 
bled upon their shibboleth, and proclaimed 
myself an Ephraimite, and not of Gilead. I 
have no doubt that up to that moment they 
had considered me as one of themselves — ^a 
member, and perhaps a priest, of their own 
ancient, grand, and imposing reli^on, for such 
it is, I must confess— an error into which it 
was natural that they should fall. What mo- 
tives could a Protestant have for intruding upon 
their privacy ? What interest could betake 
in inspecting the economy of their establish- 
ment? So far, however, from relaxing in their 
attention after this discovery, their politeness 
visibly increased, though, perhaps, a scruti- 
nizing observer might have detected a shade 
of less cordiality in their manner. 

Rector, — Beneath the ceiling in every apartp 
ment? I think I understood you so. How 
deli£rhtful — how truly interesting; a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin beneath the ceiling in 
every apartment of a Russian house ! Truly, 
this intelligence is as unexpected as it is de- 
lightful. I shall from this moment entertain 
a much higher opinion of the Russians than 
hitherto — most truly an example worthy of 
imitation. I wish sincerely that it was our own 
practice to place an image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin beneath the ceiling in every comer of our 
houses. What say you, our professor of hu- 
manity 1 What say you to the information so 
obligingly communicated to us by this excel- 
lent (tentleman % 

Humanity Professor, — It is, indeed, most 
delightful, most cheering, I may say ; but I 
confess that I was not altogether unprepared 
for it. The adoration of the Blessed Virgin 
is becoming every day more extended in coun- 
tries where it has hitherto been unknown or 

forgotten. Dr. W , when he passed 

through Lisbon, gave me some most interest- 
ing details with respect to the labours of the 
propaganda in India. Even England, our 
own beloved country 

My obliging friends showed me all over 
their "poor house," it certainly did not ap- 
pear a very rich one ; it was spacious, and 
rather dilapidated. The library was small, 
and possessed nothing remarkable ; the view, 
however, from the roof, over the greater part 
of Lisbon and the Tagus, was very grand and 
noble ; but I did not visit this place in the 
hope of seeing busts, or books, or fine pros- 
pects, — I visited this strange old house to 
converse with its inmates, for my favourite, I 
might say, my only study, is man. I found 
these gentlemen much what I had anticipated ; 



for this was not the first time that I had visiu 
ed an English * ♦ * * • establishment in 
a foreign land. They were full of amiability 
and courtesy to their heretic countryman, and 
thoufrh the advancement of their religion was 
with them an olyect of paramonnt importance, 
I soon found that, with ladicrous inconsist- 
ency , they cherished, to a wonderful degree, 
national prejudices almost extinct to the mo- 
ther land, even to the disparagement of those 
of their own darling faith. I spoke of the 
English *****, of their high respeett* 
bility, and of the lojralty which they had ani- 
forroly displayed to their sovereign, thoagii 
of a different religion, and by whom theyhM 
been not unfrequently subjected to moeh op- 
pression and injustice. 

RecUrr, — My dear Sir, I am rejoiced to beir 
you ; I see that you are well acquainted with 
the great body of those of our faith in Eng- 
land. They are, as you have well described 
them, a most respectable and loyal body; 
from loyalty, indeed, they never swerved, and 
though they have been accused of plots and 
conspiracies, it is now well known that soeh 
had no real existence, but were merely ca- 
lumnies invented by their reliffious enemies. 
During the civil wars the English * * * * • 
cheerfully shed their blood and squandered 
their fortunes in the cause of the umbrtoDaie 
martyr, notwithstanding that he never iavoa^ 
ed them, and invariably looked upon them 
with suspicion. At present the English 
***** are the most devoted subjects of 
our gracious sovereign. I should be happy 
if I could say as much for our Irish brethren; 
but their conduct has been— -oh ! detestable. 
Yet what can you expect 1 The true * ♦ • » 
blush for them. A certain person is a dis- 
grace to the church of which he pretends ts 
be the servant. Where does he find in oar 
canons sanction for his proceedings, his nn- 
dutiful expressions towards one who is bis 
sovereign by divine right, and who can do no 
wrong! And above all, where does he fiad 
authority for inflaming the passions of a vile 
mob against a nation intended by nature and 
by position to command them t 

Myself, — ^I believe there is an Irish college 
in this city 1 

Becior, — I believe there is ; but it does not 
flourish, there are few or no pupils. Oh ! 

I looked through a window, at a great 
height, and saw about twenty or thirty fine 
lads sporting in a court below. '^ This is as 
it should be," said I ; " those boys will not 
make worse priests from a little early devo- 
tion to trap-ball and cudgel playing. I dis- 
like a staid, serious, puritanic education, as I 
firmly believe that it encourages vice and 
hypocrisy." 

We then went into the Rector's room, 
where, above a crucifix, was hanging a small 
portrait. 

Myself, — ^That was a great and portentous 
man, honest withal. I believe the body of 
which he was the founder, and which has 
been so much decried, has effected infinitely 
more good than it has caused harm.* 
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Jtetttfr, — ^What do I hear 1 Yon, an Eng- 
lishman and a Prok>stant, and yet an admirer 
of Ignatius Loyola ! 

Mtfself, — I will say nothing with respect to 
the doctrine of the Jesuits, For, as you have 
observed, I am a Protestant; but I am ready 
to assert that there are no people in the world 
better qualified, upon the whole, to be in- 
trusted with the education of youth. Their 
moral system and discipline are truly admi- 
rable. Their pupils, in after life, are seldom 
vicious and licentious characters, and are in 
general men of learning, science, and pos- 
sessed of every elegant accomplishment. I 
execrate the coudnct of the liberals of Madrid 
in murdering last year the helpless fathers, 
by whose care and instruction two of the 
finest minds of Spain have been evolved — 
the two ornaments of the liberal cause and 
modern literature of Spain, for such are To- 
leno and Martinez de la Rosa 

Gathered in small clusters about the pil- 
lars at the lower extremities of the Gold and 
Silver streets in Lisbon, may be observed, 
about noon in every day, certam strange-look- 
ing men, whose appearance is neither Portu- 
guese nor European. Their dress generally 
consists of a red cap, with a blue silken tas- 
sel at the top of it, a blue tunic girded at the 
waist with a red sash, and wide linen panta- 
loons or trousers. He who passes by these 
groups generally hears them conversing in 
broken Spanish or Portuguese, and occasion- 
ally in a harsh guttural language, which the 
oriental traveller knows to be the Arabic, or a 
dialect thereof. These people are the Jews 
> of Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these 
groups I one day introduced myself, and jpro- 
nounced a beraka, or blessing. I have lived 
in different parts of the world, much amongst 
the Hebrew race, and am well acquainted 
with their ways and phraseology. I was 
rather anxious to become acquainted with the 
tate of the Portuguese Jews, and I had now 
an opportunity. '*The man is a powerful 
rabbi," said a voice in Arabic ; '* it behoves 
US to treat him kindly." They welcomed 
roe. I favoured their mistake, and in a few 
days I knew all that related to them and their 
traffic in Lisbon. 

I found them a vile, infamous rabble, about 
two hundred in number. With a few excep- 
tions, they consist of escapados from the Bar- 
Imry shore, from l^etuan, from Tangier, but 
principally from Mogadore; fellows who 
have fled to a foreign land from the punish- 
ment due to their misdeeds. Their manner 
of life in Lisbon is worthy of such a goodly 
assemblage of amis reunia. The generality 
of them pretend to work in gold and silver, 
and keep small peddling shops ; they, how- 
ever, principally depend for their livelihood 
on an extensive traffic in stolen goods which 
they carry on. It is said that there is honour 
amongst thieves, but this is certainly not the 
case with the Jews of Lisbon, for they are so 
greedy and avaricious, that they are constantly 
^aanelUng about their ill-gotten gain, the re- 



sult being that they frequently rain each other. 
Their mutual jealousy is truly extraordinary. 
If one, by cheating and roguery, gains a 
cruzado in the presence of another, the latter 
instantly says, " I cry halves," and if the first 
refuse, he is instantly threatened with an in- 
formation. The manner in which they cheat 
each other has, with all its infamy, occasion- 
ally something extremely droll and ludicrous. 
I was one day in the shop of a Swiri, or Jew 
of Mogadore, when a Jew from Gibraltar en- 
tered, with a Portuguese female, who held in 
her hand a mantle, richly embroidered with 
gold. 

Gibraltar Jew, — (Speaking in broken Ara- 
bic.) Good-day, Swiri ; God has favoured 
me this day ; here is a bargain by which we 
shall both gain. I have bought this mantle 
of the woman almost for nothing, for it is 
stolen ; but I am poor, as you know ; I have 
not a cruzado; pay her therefore the price, 
that we may then forthwith sell the mantle 
and divide the gain. 

Swiri, — Willingly, brother of Gibraltar ; I 
will pay the woman for the mantle ; it does 
not appear a bad one. 

Thereupon he flung two cruzados to the 
woman, who forthwith left the shop. 

Gibraltar Jew. — ^Thanks, brother Swiri, this 
is very kind of you. Now let us go and sell 
the mantle ; the gold alone is well worth a 
moidore : but I am poor, and have nothing to 
eat ; give me, therefore, the half of that sum, 
and keep the mantle ; I shall be content. 

Swiri. — May Allah blot out your name^you 
thief! What mean you by asking me for 
money % I bought the mantle of the woman, 
and paid for it. I know nothing of you. Go 
out of my doors, dog of a Nazarene ! if not, I 
will pay jou with a kick. 

The dispute was referred to one of the 
sabios, or priests; but the sabio, who v(ras 
also from Mosadore, at once took the part of 
the Swiri, and decided that the other should 
have nothing. Whereupon the Gibraltar Jew 
cursed the sabio, his father, mother, and all 
his family. The sabio replied, ** I put you in 
ndui," a kind of purgatory, or hell. **I put 
you in seven nduis," retorted the incensed 
Jew, over whom, however, superstitious fear 
speedily prevailed ; he faltered, became pale, 
and, dropping his voice, retreated, trembling 
in every limb. 

The Jews have two synagogues in Lisbon : 
both are small; one is, however, tolerably 
well furnished ; it has its reading-desk, and 
in the middle there is a rather handsome chan- 
delier; the other is little better than a sty, 
filthy to a degree, without ornament of any 
kind. The congregation of this last are 
thieves to a man ; no Jew of the slightest re- 
spectability ever enters it. 

How well do superstition and crime go 
i hand in hand ! These wretched beings break 
I the eternal commandments of their Maker 
j without scruple; but they will not partake of 
! the beast of the unoioven foot and the fish 
j which has no scales. They pay no regard to 
■ the denunciations of holy prophets against the 
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children of sin, but they quake at the sound 
of a dark cabalistic word, pronounced by one 
perhaps their equal or superior in villany, as 
if God would delegate the exercise of his 
power to the workers of iniquity. 

I was oneday saunteringon theCasidrea,when 
a Jew, with whom I had previously exchanged 
a word or two, came up and addressed me. 

Jew. — ^The blessing of God upon you, bro- 
ther ! I know you to be a wise and powerful 
man, and I have conceived much regard for 
you ; it is on that account that I wish to put 
you in the way of gaining much money. 
Come with me, and I will conduct you to a 
place where there are forty chests of tea. It is 
a sereka,(a robbenr,) and the thieves are willing 
to dispose of it for a trifle, for there is search 
being made, and they are in much fear. I can 
raise one-half of what they demand ; do you 
supply the other: we will then divide it, each 
shall go his own way and dispose of his portion. | 



Myself, — Wherefore, son of Arbat, do 
you propose this to me, who am a stranger 1 
Surely you are mad. Have you not your own 
people about you, whom you know, and in 
whom you can confide % 

Jew, — It is because I know our people bare 
that I do not confide in them ; we are in the 
galoot of sin. Were I to confide in my bre^ 
thren, there would be a dispute, and perhaps 
they would rob me; and few of them have 
any money. Were I to apply to the sabio, he 
might consent, but when I ask for my portion 
he would put me in ndui. You I do not fear; 
you are good, and would do me no harm, un- 
less I attempted to deceive you, and that I 
dare not do, for I know you are powerful. 
Come with me, master, for I wish to gain 
something, that I may return to Arbat, where 
I have children .... 

Such are Jews in Lisbon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Cold of Portugal— Extortion prevented — Sensation of Loneliness— The Dog — The Convent — En- 
chanting Landscape— Moorish Fortresses — Prayer for the Sick. 



About a fortnight after my return from 
Evora, having made the necessary prepara- 
tions, I set out on my journey for Badajoz, 
from which town I intended to take the dili- 

fence to Madrid. Badajoz lies about a hun- 
red miles distant from Lisbon, and is the 
principal frontier town of Spain in the direc- 
tion of the Alemtejo. To reach this place, it 
was necessary to retravel the road as far as 
Monte Moro, which I had already passed 
in my excursion to Evora; I had therefore 
very little pleasure to anticipate from novelty 
of scenery. Moreover, in this journey I should 
be a solitary traveller, with no other compa- 
nion than the muleteer, as it was my intention 
to take my servant no farther than Aldea Gal- 
lega, for which place I started at four in the 
afternoon. Warned by former experience, I 
did not now embark in a small boat, but in 
one of the regular passage felouks, in which 
w^e reached Aldea Gallega, afler a voyage of 
six hours ; for the boat was heavy, there was 
no wind to propel it, and the crew were 
obliged to ply their huge oars the whole way. 
In a word, this passage was the reverse of the 
first, — safe in every respect, but so sluggish 
and tiresome that I a hundred times wished 
myself again under the guidance of the wild 
lad, galloping before the hurricane over the 
foaming billows. From eight till ten the cold 
was truly terrible; and though I was closely 
wrapped in an excellent fur "shoob," with 
which I had braved the frosts of Russian win- 
ters, I shivered in every limb, and was far 
more rejoiced when I again set my foot on the 
Alemtejo, than when I landed for the first 
time, after having escaped the horrors of the 
tempest. 
I took up my quarters for the night at a 



house to which my friend who feared the 
darkness had introduced me on my return 
from Evora, and where, though I paid merci- 
lessly dear for every thing, the accommoda- 
tion was superior to that of the common inn 
in the square. My first care now was to inquire 
for mules to convey myself and baggage to 
Elvas, from whence there are but three short 
leagues to the Spanish town of Badajoz. The 
people of the house informed me that they 
had an excellent pair at my disposal, but 
when I inquired the price, they were not 
ashamed to demand four moidores. I offered 
them three, which was too much, but which, 
however, they did not accept, for knowing me 
to be an Englishman, they thought they had 
an excellent opportunity to practice imposi- 
tion, not imagining that a person so rich as an 
Englishmsgi must be, would go out in a cold 
night for the sake of obtaining a reasonable 
bargain. They were, however, much mis- 
taken, as I told Uiem that rather than encourage 
them in their knavery I should be content to 
return to Lisbon; whereupon they dropped 
their demand to three and a half, but I made 
them no answer, and going out with Antonio, 
proceeded to the house of the old man who 
had accompanied us to Evora. We knocked 
a considerable time, for he was in bed ; at 
length he arose and admitted us, but on hear- 
ing our object, he said that his mules were 
again gone to Evora, under the charge of the 
boy for the purpose of transporting some arti- 
cles of merchandise. He, however, recom- 
mended us to a person in the neighbourhood 
who kept mules for hire, and there Antonio 
engagred two fine beasts for two moidores and 
a half. I say he engaged them, for I stood 
aloof and spoke not, and the proprietor, who 
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exhibited them, and who stood half-dressed, 
with a lamp in his hand and shivering with 
cold, was not aware that they were intended 
for a foreigner till the agreement was made, 
and he had received a part of the sum in 
earnest. I returned to the inn well pleased, 
and having taken some refreshment, went to 
rest, paying little attention to the people, who 
glanced daggers at me from their small Jew- 
ish eyes. 

At five the next morning the mules were at 
the door; a lad of some nineteen or twenty 
years of age attended them; he was short 
but exceedingly strong built, and possessed 
the largest head which I ever beheld upon 
mortal shoulders ; neck he had none, at least 
I could discern nothing which could be enti- 
tled to that name. His features were hide- 
ously ugly, and upon addressing him I dis- 
covered that he was an idiot. Such was my 
intended companion in a journey of nearly 
a hundred miles, which would occupy four 
days, and which lay over the most savage 
and ill noted track in the whole kingdom. I 
took leave of my servant almost with tears, 
for he had always served me with the greatest 
fidelity, and had exhibited an assiduity and 
a wish to please which afforded me the ut- 
most satisfaction. 

We started, my uncouth guide sitting tailor- 
fashion on the sumpter mule upon the bag- 
gage. The moon had just gone down, and 
, the morning was pitchy dark, and, as usual, 
piercingly cold. We soon entered the dis- 
mal wood, which I had already traversed, and 
through which we wended our way for some 
time, slowly and mournfully. Not a sound 
was to be heard save the trampling of the 
animals, not a breath of air moved the leaf- 
less branches, no animal stirred in the thick- 
ets, no bird, not even the owl, flew over our 
heads, all seemed desolate and dead, and dur- 
ing my many and far wanderings, I never ex- 
perienced a greater sensation of loneliness, 
and a greater desire for conversation and an 
exchange of ideas than then. To speak to 
the idiot was useless, for though competent to 
show the road, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, he had no other answer than an un- 
couth laugh to any question put to him. Thus 
situated, like many other persons when hu- 
man comfort is not at hand, I turned my heart 
to God, and began to commune with him, the 
result of which was that my mind soon be- 
came quieted and comforted. 

We passed on our way uninterrupted ; no 
thieves showed themselves, nor indeed did 
we see a single individual till we arrived at 
Pegoens, anil from thence to Vendas Novas 
our fortune was the same. I was welcomed 
with great kindness by the- people of the 
hostelry of the latter place, who were well 
acquainted with me, on account of my having 
twice passed the night under their roof. The 
name of the keeper of this inn is, or was, 
J 08^ Dias Azido, and unlike the generality 
of those of the same profession as himself in 
Portugal, he is an honest man, and a stranger 
and foreigner who takes up his quarters at his 



inn, may rest assured that he will not be most 
unmercifully pillaged and cheated when the 
hour of reckoning shall arrive, as he will not 
be chargfed a single re more than a native 
Portuguese on a similar occasion. I paid at 
this place exactly one half of the sum which 
was demanded from me at Arroyolos, where 
I passed the ensuing night, and where the ac- 
commodation was in every respect inferior. 

At twelve next day we arrived at Monte 
Moro, and, as I was not pressed for time, I 
determined upon viewing the ruins which 
cover the top and middle part of the stately 
hill with towers above the town. Having 
ordered some refreshments at the inn where 
we dismounted, I ascended till I arrived at a 
large wall or rampart, which, at a certain al- 
titude embraces the whole hill. I crossed 
a nide bridge of stones, w^hich bestrides a 
small hollow or trench; and passing by a 
large tower, entered through a portal into the 
inclosed part of the hill. On the left hand 
stood a church, in good preservation, and 
still devoted to the purposes of religion, but 
which I could not enter, as the door was 
locked, and I saw no one at hand to open it. 

I soon found that my curiosity had led me 
to a most extraordinary place, which quite 
beggars the scanty powers of description 
with which I am gifted. I stumbled on 
amongst ruined walls, and at one time found 
I was treading over vaults, as I suddenly 
started back from a yawning orifice into 
which my next step, as I strolled musing 
along, would have precipitated me. I pro- 
ceeded for a considerable way by the eastern 
wall, till I heard a tremendous bark, and 
presently an immense dog, such as those 
which guard the flocks in the neighbourhood 
against the wolves, came bounding to attack 
me " with eyes that glowed and fangs that 
grinned." Had I retreated, or had recourse 
to any other mode of defence than that which 
I invariably practice under such cir«jum- 
stances, he would probably have worried me ; 
but I stooped till my chin nearly touched my 
knee, and looked him full in the eyes, and, 
as John Leyden says, in the noblest ballad 
which the Land of Heather has produced : — 

** The hound he yowled and back he fled> 
As struck with fairy charm." 

It is a fact known to many people, and I 
believe it has been frequently stated, that no 
large and fierce dog or animal of any kind, 
with the exception of the bull, which shuts 
his eyes and rushes blindly forward, will 
venture to attack an individual who confronts 
it with a firm and motionless countenance. I 
say lar^e and fierce, for it is much easier to 
repel a oloodhound or bear of Finland in this 
manner than a dunghill cur or a terrier, against 
which a stick or a stone is a much more cer- 
tain defence. This will astonish no one who 
considers that the calm reproving glance of 
reason, which allays the excesses of the 
mighty and courageous in our own species, 
has seldom any other effect than to add to the 
insolence of tibe feeble and foolish, who be- 
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come placid ai doves upon the infliction of 
chastisements, which, if attempted to be ap- 
plied to the former, would only serve to ren- 
der them more terrible, and, like gunpowder 
cast on a fiame, cause them in mad desperation 
to scatter destruction around them. 

The barking of the dog brought out from 
a kind of alley an elderly man, whom I sup- 
posed to be his master, and of whom I made 
some inquiries respecting the place. The 
man was civil, and informed me that he served 
as a soldier in the British army, under *Uhe 
great lord," during the Peninsular war. He 
said that there was a convent of nuns a little 
further on, which he would show me, and there-^ 
upon led the way to the south-east part of 
the wall, where stood a large dilapidated 
edifice. 

We entered a dark stone apartment, at one 
comer of which was a kind of window occu- 
pied by a turning table, at which articles were 
received into the convent or delivered out. 
He rang the bell, and, without saying a word, 
retired, leaving me rather perplexed ; but 
presently I heard, though the speaker was in- 
visible, a soft feminine voice demanding who 
I was, and what I wanted. I replied that I 
was an Englishman travelling into Spain, and 
that passing through Monte Moro 1 had as- 
cended the hill for the purpose of seeing the 
ruins. The voice then said, ^* I suppose you are 
a military man going to fight against the king, 
like the rest of your countrymen." " No," said 
I, ^*I am not a military man, but a Christian, 
and I go not to shed blood, but to endeavour to 
introduce the gospel of Christ into a country 
where it is not known ;" whereupon there 
was a stifled titter. I then inquired if there 
were any copies of the Holy Scriptures in 
the convent, but the friendly voice could give 
me no information on that point, and I scarce- 
ly believe that its possessor understood the 
purport of my question. It informed me, that 
the ofHce of lady abbess of the house was an 
annual one, and that every year there was a 
fresh superior. On my inquiring whether the 
nuns did not frequently find the time exceed- 
ingly heavy on their hands, it stated that, 
when they had nothing better to do-, they em- 
ployed themselves in making cheesecakes, 
which were disposed of in the neighbour- 
hood. I thanked the voice for its communi- 
cations, and walked away. Whilst proceed- 
innr under the wall of the house towards the 
south-west, I heard a fresh and louder titter- 
ing above my head, and looking up, saw three 
or four windows crowded with dusky faces 
and black waving hair; these belonged to the 
nuns, anxious to obtain a view of the stranger. 
After kissing my hand repeatedly, I moved 
on, and soon arrived at the south-west end of 
this mountain of curiosities. There I found 
the remains of a large building, which seemed 
to have been originally erected in the shape of 
a cross. A tower at its eastern entrance was 
still entire; the western side was quite in ruins, 
and stood on the verge of the hill overlooking 
the valley at the bottom of which ran the stream 
I hare spoken of on a former occasion. 



The day was intensely hot, notwitbetand 
ing the coldness of the preceding nights ; and 
the brilliant sun of Portugal now illumined a 
landscape of entrancing beauty. Groves of 
cork trees covered the farther side of the 
valley and the distant acclivities, exhibiting 
here and there charming vistas, where various 
flocks of cattle were feeding ; the soft mur- 
mur of the stream, which was at intervals 
chafed and broken by huge stones, ascended 
to my ears and filled my mind with delicious 
feelings. I sat down on the broken walU and 
remained gazing, and listening, and shedding 
tears of rapture; for, of all the pleasures 
which a bountiful God permitteth his children 
to enjoy, none are so dear to some hearts as 
the music of forests and streams, and the 
view of the beauties of his glorious creation. 
An hour elapsed, and I still maintained my 
seat on the wall ; the past scenes of my life 
flitting before my eyes in airy and fantastic 
array, through which every now and then 
peeped trees and hills and other patches of 
the real landscape which I was confronting; 
the sun burned my visage, but I heeded it 
not; and I believe that I should have re- 
mained till night, buried in these reveries, 
which, I confess, only serve to enervate the 
mind, and steal many a minute which might • 
be most profitably employed, had not the re- 
port of the gun of a fowler in the valley, 
which awakened the echoes of the woods, 
hills, and ruins, caused me to start on my 
feet, and remember that I had to proceed three * 
leagues before I could reach the hostelry 
where I intended to pass the night« 

I bent my steps to the inn, passing along 
a kind of rampart; shortly before I reached 
the portal, which I have already mentioned, 
I observed a kind of vault on my right hand, 
scooped out of the side of the bill ; its roof 
was supported by three pillars, though part 
of it had given way towards the fartlier end, 
so that the light was admitted tbrongh a 
chasm in the top. It might have been in- 
tended for a chapel, a dungeon, or a cemetery, 
but I should rather think for the latter; one 
thing I am certain of, that it was not the 
work of Moorish hands, and indeed through- 
out my wandering in this place I saw nothing 
which reminded me of that most singular 
people. The hill on which the ruins stand 
was doubtless originally a strong fortress of 
the Moors, who, upon their first irruption 
into the peninsula, seized and fortified most 
of the lofty and naturally strong positions, 
but they had probably lost it at an early 
period, so that the broken walls and edifices, 
which at present cover the hill, are probably 
remains of the labours of the Christians 
after the place had been rescued from the 
hands of the terrible enemies of their faith. 
Monte Moro will perhaps recall Cintra to the 
mind of the traveller, as it exhibits a distant 
resemblance to that place ; nevertheless, there 
is something in Cintra wild and savage, to 
which Monte Moro has no pretension: its 
scathed and gigantic crags are piled upon each 
other in a manner which seems to menace 
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heAdlong d««trootion to whste^er is in (he 
neighbourhood; and the ruins which still 
cling to those crags seem more like eagles' 
nests than the remains of the habitations even 
of Moors; whereas those of Monte Moro 
stand comparatively at their ease on the broad 
back of a hill, which, though stately and 
commanding, hsts no crags nor precipices, 
and Vif'hich can be ascended on every side 
without much difficulty: yet I was much 
^tified by my visit, and I shall wander far 
kideed before I forget the voice in the dilapi- 
dated convent, the rained walls amongst 
which I strayed, and the rampart, where, 
sank in dreamy rapture, I sat during a bright 

'' sonny hour at Monte Moro. 

f' I returned to the inn, where I refreshed 
myself with tea and very sweet and delicious 
cheesecakes, the handiwork of the nuns in 
the convent above. Observing gloom and 
uidiappiness on the countenances of the peo- 
ple of the house, I inquired the reason of the 
hostess, who sat almost motionless on the 
hearth by the fire ; whereupon she informed 
me that her husband was deadly sick with a 



disorder which, from her description, I sup- 
posed to be a species of cholera ; she added, 
that the surgeon v^'ho attended him enter- 
tained no hopes of his recovery. I replied 
that it was quite in the power of God to 
restore her husband in a few hours from the 
verge of the grave to health and vigour, and 
that it was her duty to pray to that Omnipo- 
tent Being with all fervency. I added, that 
if she did not know how to pray upon such 
an occasion, I was ready to pray for her, 
provided she would join in the spirit of the 
supplication. I then offered up a short prayer 
in Portuguese, in which I entreated the Lord 
to remove, if he thought proper, the burden 
of affliction under which the feunily was 
labouring. 

The woman listened attentively, with her 
hands devoutly clasped, until the prayer was 
finished, and then gazed at me seemingly 
with astonishment, but uttered no word by 
which I could gather that she was pleased 
or displeased with what I had said. I now 
bade the family farewell, and having mounted 
my mule, set forward to Arroyolos. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



The Druids' Stone — ^The Young Spaniard — RufRanly Soldiers — Evils of War — Estremoz— The 
Brawl — Ruined Watch- Tower — Glimpse of Spain — Old limes and New. 



After proceeding about a league and a 
hdf, a blast came booming from the north, 
roilinff before, it immense clouds of dust; 
happily it did not blow in our faces, or it 
would have been difficult to proceed, so great 
was its violence. We had left the ro^ in 
order to take advantage of one of those short 
cuts, which, thou^ passable for a horse or a 
mule, are far too rough to permit any species 
of carriage to travel along them. We were 
in the midst of sands, brushwood, and huge 
pieces of rock, which tliickly studded t£e 
ground. These are the stones which form 
the sierras of Spain and Portugal ; those sin- 
gular mountains which rise in naked horrid- 
nesB, like tiiie ribs of some mighty carcass 
from which the flesh has been torn. Many 
of these stones, or rocks, grew out of the 
earth, and many lay on its surface unattach- 
ed, perhaps wrested from their bed by the 
waters of the dehiffe. Whilst toiling along 
these wild wastes, 1 observed, a little way to 
my left, a pile of stones of rather a singular 
appearance, and rode up to it. It was a 
druidical altar, and the most perfect and 
beantifiil one of the kind which I had ever 
seen. It was circalar, and consisted of stones 
immensely largre and heavy at the bottom, 
which towards the top became thinner and 
thinner, having been fashioned by the hand 
of an to something of the shape of scollop 
shdlfl. These were surmounted by a very 
large flat stone, which slanted down towards 
the Boatii, whcope was a door. Three or four 



individuals might have taken shelter within 
the interior, in which was growing a small 
thorn tree. 

I gazed with reverence and awe upon the 
pile where the first colonists of Europe oflered 
their worship to the unknown God. The 
temples of the mighty and skilful Roman, 
comparatively of modern date, have crumbled 
to dust in its neighbourhood. The churches 
of the Arian Goth, his successor in power, 
have sunk beneath the earth, and are not to 
be found ; and the mosques of the Moor, the 
conqueror of the Goth, where and what are 
they 1 Upon the rook, masses of hoary and 
vanishing ruin. Not so the Druid's stone ; 
there it stands on the hill of winds, as strong 
and as freshly new as the day, perhaps thirty 
centuries back, when it was first raised, by 
means which are a mystery. Earthquakes 
have heaved it, but its cope-stone has not 
fallen ; rain floods have deluged it, but failed 
to sweep it from its station ; the burning sun 
has flashed upon it, but neither split nor 
crumbled it; and timo, stern old time, has 
rubbeu it with his iron tooth, and with what 
effect let those who view it declare. 'Inhere it 
stands, and he who wishes to study the litera- 
ture, the learning, and the history of the na- 
cient Celt and Cymbrian, may gaze on its 
broad covering, and glean from that blank 
stone the whole known amount. The Roman 
has left behind him his deathless writings, 
his history, and his songs; the Goth his 
liturgy, his traditions, and the^germs of ooblfi. 
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institutions ; the Moor his chivalry, his dis- 
coveries in medicine, and the foundations of 
modern commerce ; and where is the memo- 
rial of the Druidic races 1 Yonder : that pile 
of eternal stone ! 

We arrived at Arroyolos about seven at 
niglit. I took possession of a large two- 
bedded room, and, as I was preparing to sit 
down to supper, the hostess came to inquire 
whether I had any objection to receive a 
young Spaniard for the night. JShe said he 
had just arrived with a train of muleteers, and 
that she had no other room in which she could 
lodge him. I replied that I was "willing, and 
in about half an hour he made his appearance, 
having first supped with his companions. 
Ho was a very gentlemanly, good-looking 
lad of seventeen. He addressed me in his 
native language, and, findinor that I under- 
stood him, he commenced talking with asto- 
nishing volubility. In the space of five 
minutes he informed me that, having a desire 
to see the world, he had run away from his 
friends, who were people of opulence at 
Madrid, and that he did not intend to return 
until he had travelled through various coun- 
tries. I told him that if what he said was 
true, he had done a very wicked and foolish 
action ; wicked, because he must have over- 
whelmed those with grief whom he was 
bound to honour and love, and foolish, inas- 
much as he was going to expose himself to 
inconceivable miseries and hardships, which 
would shortly cause him to rue the step he 
had taken ; that he would be only welcome 
in foreign countries so long as he had money 
to spend, and when he had none, he would 
be repulsed as a vagabond, and would per- 
haps be allowed to perish of hunger. He 
replied that he had a considerable sum of 
money with him, no less than a hundred 
dollars, which would last him a long time, 
and that when it was spent he should perhaps 
be able to obtain more. " Your hundred dol- 
lars," said I, " will scarcely last you three 
months in the country in which you are, even 
if it be not stolen from you ; and you may as 
well hope to gather money on the tx)ps of the 
mountains as expect to procure more by ho- 
nourable means." But he had not yet suffi- 
ciently drank of the cup of experience to 
attend much to what I said, and I soon after 
changed the subject. About five next morn- 
ing he came to my bed-side to take leave, as 
his muleteers were preparing to depart. I 
gave him the usual Spanish valediction, 
( Vaya usfed con Dlos,) and saw no more of 
him. 

At nine, after having paid a most exorbitant 
sum for slight accommodation, I started from 
Arroyolos, which is a town or large village 
situated on very elevated ground, and discerni- 
ble afar off. It can boast of the remains of a 
large, ancient, and seemingly Moorish castle, 
which stands on a hill on the left as you take 
the road to Estremoz. 

About a mile from Arroyolos I overtook a 
train of carts, pscorted by a number of Portu- 
guese soldiers, conveying stores and atnma- 



nilion into Spain. Six or seven df these sol- 
diers marched a considerable way in fnnt; 
they were vilianous-looking ruffians, upoo 
whose livid and ghastly countenances wen 
written murder, and all the other crimoB 
which the decalogue forbids. As I passed bji 
one of them, with a harsh, croakingvoice, 
commenced cursing all foreigners. "There," 
said he, " is this Frenchman riding on horB&- 
back," (I was on a mule,) " with a man" 
(the idiot) "to take care of him, and all be. 
cause he is rich ; whilst I, who am a poor soU 
dier, am obliged to tramp on foot. I coald 
find tt in my heart to shoot him dead, /or io 
what respect is he better than I ? But he is 
a foreigner, and the devil helps foreigners and 
hates the Portuguese." He continued shout- 
ing his remarks until I got about forty yards 
in advance, when I commenced laughing; but 
it would have been more prudent in me to 
have held my peace, for the next moment, 
with bang — bang, two ballets, well aimed, 
came whizzing past my ears. A small river 
lay just before me, though the bridge was a 
considerable way on my left. I spurred mj 
animal through it, closely followed by the ter- 
rified guide, and commenced galloping along t 
sandy plain on the other side, and so escaped 
with my life. 

These fellows, with the look of banditti, 
were in no respect better; and the traveller 
who should meet them in a solitary place would 
have little reason to bless his good fortune. 
One of the carriers, (all of whom were Spa- 
niards from the neighbourhood of Badajoz,and 
had been despatched into Portugal for the 
purpose of conveying the stores,) whom I af» 
terwards met in the aforesaid town, informed 
me that the whole party were equally bad, and 
that he and his companions had been plunder- 
ed by them of various articles, and threatened 
with death if they attempted to complain. How 
frightful to figure to oneself an army of soeh 
beings in a foreign land, sent thither either to 
invade or defend ; and yet Spain, at the time I 
am writing this, is looking forward to armed 
assistance from Portugal. May the Lord in 
his mercy grant that the soldiers who proceed 
to her assistance may be of a different stamp : 
and yet, from the lax state of discipline whieh 
exists in the Portuguese army, in comparison 
with that of England and France, I am afraid 
that the inoffensive population of the disturb- 
ed provinces will say that wolves have been 
summoned to chase away foxes from the sheep- 
fold. O ! may I live to see the day when 
soldiery will no longer be tolerated in any ci- 
vilized, or at least Christian, coantry ! 

I pursued my route to Estremoz, passinffby 
Monte More Novo, which is a tall, dusky nillf 
surmounted by an ancient edifice, probably 
Moorish. The country was dreary and d&> 
serted, but offering here and there a vall^ 
studded with cork trees and azinheiras. After 
mid-day the wind, which during the night and 
morning had much abated, agrain blew with 
such violence as nearly to deprive me of my 
senses, though it was still in our rear. 

I was heartily glad wheOf on aacending t 
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rising' gronnd, at about four o'clock, I saw 
Kstremoz on its hill at something less than a 
league's distance. Here the view became 
wildly interesting ; the sun was sinking in the 
midst of red and stormy clouds, and its rays 
were reflected on the dun walls of the lofty 
town to which we were wending. Not far 
distant to- the south-west rose Serra Dorso, 
which I had seen from Evora,and which is the 
most beautiful mountain in the Alemtejo. My 
idiot guide turned his uncouth visage towards 
it, and becoming suddenly inspired, opened 
his mouth for the first time during the day, I 
might almost say since we had left Aldea 
Gallega, and began to tell me what rare hunt- 
faig was to be obtained in that mountain. He 
likewise described with great minuteness a 
wonderful dog, which was kept in the neigh- 
bourhood for the purpose of catching the 
wolves and wild boars, and for which the pro- 
prietor had refused twenty moidores. 

At length we reached Estremoz, and took 
ip our quarters at the principal inn, which 
looks upon a large plain or market-place oc- 
eapying the centre of the town, and which is 
so extensive that I should think ten thousand 
loldiers at least might perform their evolutions 
there with ease. 

The cold was far too terrible to permit me 
to remain in the chamber to which! had been 
conducted ; I therefore went down to a kind of 
kitehen on one side of the arched passage, 
which led under the house to the yard and 
ttttble. A tremendous withering blast poured 
tfaroagh this passage, like the water through 
the flush of a mill. A large cork tree 
WIS blazing in the kitchen beneath a spa- 
cioiis chimney ; and around it were gathered 
1 Boisy crew of peasants and fanners from the 
BHghbourhood, and three or four Spanish 
nugiglerB from the frontier. I with difficulty 
ohttmed a place amount them, as a Portu- 
nese or a Spaniard will seldom make way 
m a stranger, till called upon or pushed aside, 
bit prefers gazing upon him with an expres- 
■00 which seems to say, I know what you 
want, but I prefer remaining where I am. 

I now first began to observe an alteration 
in the language spoken ; it had become less 
nbilant, and more guttural; and, when ad- 
dreesinff each other, the speakers used the 
Spanisn title of courtesy usted^ or your worth- 
iiess, instead of the Portuguese high flowing 
tottem $e^ or your lordship. This is the result 
of constant cqmihunication with the natives 
of Spain, who never condescend to speak 
Portuguese, even when in Portugal, but per- 
sist in the use of their own beautiful lan- 
Wnrn^ which, perhaps, at some future period, 
me rortaguese will generally adopt. This 
Would greatly facilitate the union of the two 
eonntries, hitherto kept asunder by the natural 
waywardness of mankind. 

I had not been seated long before the blaz- 
ing pile, when a fellow, mounted on a fine 
spirited horse, dashed from the stables through 
the passage into the kitchen, where he com- 
menced displaying his horsemanship, by 
ctttring thfl ammai to wheel about with the 



velocity of a mill-stone, to the great danger 
of everybody in the apartment. He then 
galloped out upon the plain, and after half an 
hour's absence returned, and having placed 
his horse once more in the stable, came and 
seated himself next to me, to whom he com- 
menced talking in a gibberish of which I 
understood very little, but which he intended 
for French. He was half intoxicated, and 
soon became three parts so, by swallowing 
glass after glass of aguardiente. Finding 
that I made him no answer, he directed his 
discourse to one of the contraband istas, to 
whom he talked in bad Spanish. The latter 
either did not or would not understand him; 
but at last, losing patience, called him a 
drunkard, and told him to hold his tongue. 
The fellow, enraged at this contempt, flung 
the glass out of which he was drinking at the 
Spaniard's head, who sprang up like a tiger, 
and unsheathing instantly a snick and snee 
knife, made an upward cut at the fellow's 
cheek, and would have infallibly laid it open, 
had I not pulled his arm down just in time to 
prevent worse effects than a scratch above the 
lower jawbone, which, however, drew blood. 

The smuggler's companions interfered, and 
with much difficulty led him off to a small 
apartment in the rear of the house, where 
they slept, and kept the furniture of their 
mules. The drunkard then tsommenced sing- 
ing, or rather yelling, the M arseillois hymn ; 
and after having annoyed every one for nearly 
an hour, was persuaded to mount his horse 
and depart, accompanied by one of his neigh- 
bours. He was a pig merchant of the vicini- 
ty; but had formerly been a trooper in the 
army of Napoleon, where, I suppose, like the 
drunken coachman of Evora, he had picked 
up his French and his habits of intoxication. 

From Estremoz to Elvas the distance is six 
leagues. I started at nine next morning ; the 
first part of the way lay through an enclosed 
jcountry, but we soon emerged upon wild bleak 
downs, over which the wind, which still pur- 
sued us, howled most mournfully. We met 
no one on the route; and the scene was deso- 
late in the extreme; the heaven was of a dark 
gray, through which no glimpse of the sun 
was to be perceived. Before us, at a great 
distance, on an elevated ground, rose a tower 
— the only object which broke the monotony 
of the waste. In about two hours from the 
time when we first discovered it, we reached 
a fountain, at the foot of the hill on which it 
stood ; the water, which gushed into a long 
stone trough, was beautifully clear and transpa* 
rent, and we stopped here to water the animals. 

Havino* dismounted, I lefl the guide, and 
proceeded to ascend the hill on which the tower 
stood. Though the ascent was very gentle, 
I did not accomplish it without difficulty; the 
around was covered with sharp stones, which, 
in two or three instances, cut through my 
boots and wounded my feet ; and the distance 
was much greater than I had expected. I at 
last arrived at the ruin, for sucn it was. I 
found it had been one of those watch-towers 
or small fortresses called in Portugese otai- 
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laiasi it was square, and sarrounded by a wall, 
broken down in many places. The tower it- 
self had no door, the lower part bein^ of solid 
stone work ; but on one side were crevices at 
intervals between the stones, for the purpose 
of placing the feet, and up this rude staircase 
I climbed to a small apartment, about five 
feet square, from which the top had fallen. It 
commanded an extensive view from all sides, 
and had evidently been built for the accommo- 
dation of those whose business it was to keep 
watch on the frontier, and at the appearance 
of an enemy to alarm the country by signals 
—probably by a fi.re. Resolute men might 
have defended themselves in this little fast- 
ness, against many assailants, who must have 
been completely exposed to their arrows or 
musketry, in the ascent. 

Being about to leave the place, I heard a 
strange cry behind a part of the wall which I 
had not visited, and hastening thitlier,! found 
a miserable object in rags, seated upon a 
stone. It was a maniac — a man about thirty 
y^ears of age, and I believe deaf and dumb; 
there he sat, gibbering and mowing, and dis- 
torting his wild features into various dreadful 
appearances. There wanted nothing but this 
object to render the scene complete; banditti 
amongst such melancholy desolation would 
have been by no means so much in keeping. 
But the maniac, on his stone, in the rear of 
the wind-beaten ruin overlooking the blasted 
heathy above which scowled the leaden heaven, 
presented such a picture of gloom and misery 
as I believe neither painter nor poet ever con- 
ceived in the saddest of their musings. This 
is not the first instance in which it has been 
my lot to verify the wisdom of the saying, that 
truth is sometimes wilder than fiction. 

I remounted my mule, and proceeded till, 
CD the top of another hill, my guide suddenly 
exclaimed, ** There is Elvas/* I looked in 
the direction in which he pointed, and beheld 
a town perched on the top of a lofty hill. Oa 



the other side of a deep valley towBrds tbe 
left rose another hill, much higher, on the top 
of which is the celebrated fort of Elvas, be- 
lieved to be the strongest place in Portugal. 
Through the opening between the fort and die 
town, but in the background and far i& Spain, 
I discerned the misty sides and cloudy head 
of a stately mountain, which I afterwards 
learned was Albuquerque, one of the loftiett 
of Estremadura. 

We now got into a cultivated country, and 
following the road, which wound amongst 
hedge-rows, we arrived at a place where tke 
ground began gradually to shelve down. 
Here, on the right, was the eomroenceraent of 
an aqueduct by means of which the town on 
the opposite hill was supplied; it was at 
this point scarcely two feet in altitude, hut* as 
we descended, it became higher and higher, 
and its proportions more colossal. N.ear the 
bottom of the valley it took a tuni to the left, 
bestriding the road with one of its arches. I 
looked up, after passing under it; the water 
must have been flowing near a hundred feet 
above my head, and I was filled with wonder 
at the immensity of the structure which con- 
veyed it. There was, however, one feature 
which was no slight drawback to its pfeteor 
sions to grandeur and magnifieenee ; the wa^ 
ter was supported not by gigantic single arch- 
es, like those of the aqueduct of Lisbcoi, which 
stalk over the valley like legs of Titans, but 
by three layers of arches, which, like thfee 
distinct aqueducts, rise above each other. The 
expense and labour necessary for the ereetioa 
of such a structure must have been enormous; 
and, when we reflect with what comparative 
ease modern art would confer the same ad 
vantage, we cannot help congratulating ou^ 
selves that we live in> times when it is not 



cessary to exhaust the wealth of a provinea 
to supply a town on a hill with one of the first 
necessaries of existence. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Elvas — Extraordinary Longevity — The English Nation — Portuguese Ingratitude — IlUbexalityr— 
Fortifications — Spanish Beggar — Badajoz — The Custom ilouse. 



Arrived at the gate of Elvas, an officer 
came out of a kind of guard-house, and, having 
asked me some questions, despatched a sol- 
dier with me to the police office, that my 
passport might be viseed, as upon the frontier 
they are much more particular with respect to 
passports than in other parts. This matter 
navingbeen settled, I entered an hostelry near 
the same gate, which had been recommended 
to me by my host at Vendas Novas, and 
which was kept by a person of the name of 
Joze Rosado. It was the best in the town, 
though, for convenience and* accommodation, 
inferior to a hedge alehouse in England. The 
odd still pursudi me, and I was glad to take 



refuge in an inner kitchen, which, when the 
door was not open, was only lighted by a fire 
burning somewhat dimly on the heartk. An 
elderly female sal beside it in her chair, teUioff 
her beads : there was something singular and 
extraordinary in her look, as well as I eould 
discern by the imperfect light of the apartment. 
I put a few unimportant questions to her* to 
which she replied, but seemed to be affliot^ 
ed to a slight degree with deafness. Hei 
hair was becoming gray, and I said that 1 
believed she was older than myself, but thai 
I was confident she bad less snow on hef 
head. 

"How old may you be» cavalier V said 
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she, giving m^ that title which in Spain is 
generally used when an extraordinary degree 
of respect is wished to oe exhibited. 1 an- 
swered that I was near thirty. '^ Then,'' said 
she, ^^your were right in supposing that I am 
older than youiBelf; I am older than your 
mother, or your mother's mother : it is more 
than a hundred yeai^s since I was a girl, and 
sported with the daughters of the town on the 
hill side." "In that case," said I, "you 
doubtless remember the earthquake." " Yes," 
she replied, " if there is any occurrence in my 
life that I remember, it is that ; I was in the 
ehurch of Elvas at the moment, hearing the 
mass of the king, and the priest fell on the 

F round, and let fall the Host from his hands, 
shall never forget how the earth shook ; it 
made us all sick ; and the houses and walls 
reeled like drunkards. Since that happened 
I have seen fourscore years pass by me, yet I 
was older then than you are now." 

1 looked with wonder at this surprising fe- 
male, and could scarcely believe her words. I 
was, however, assured that she was in fact 
upwards of a hundred and ten years of age, 
and was considered the oldest person in Por- 
tugal. She still retained the use of her facul- 
ties in as full a degree as the generality of 
people who have scarcely attained the half 
of her age. She was related to the people of 
the bouse. 

As the night advanced, several persons en- 
tered for the purpose of enjoying the comfort 
of the fire and for the sake of conversation, for 
the bouse was a kind of newsroom, where the 
principal speaker was the host, a man of some 
shrewdness and experience, who had served 
89 a soldier in the British army. Amongst 
others was the officer who commanded at the 
gate. After a few observations, this gentle- 
man, who was a good-looking young man of 
fiye-and-twenty, began to burst forUi in vio- 
lent declamation against the English nation 
and government, who, he said, had at all times 
proved themselves selfish ^nd deceitful, but 
that their present conduct in respect to Spain 
was particularly infamous, for though it was 
in their power to put an end to the war at 
ODce, by sending a large army thither, they 
preferred sending a handful of troops, in order 
that the war might be prolonged, for no other 
reason than that it was of advantage to them. 
Having paid him an ironical compliment for 
his politeness and urbanity, I asked whether 
he reckoned amongst the selfish actions of the 
English government and nation, their having 
expended hundreds of millions of pounds ster- 
ling, and an ocean of precious blood, in fight- 
ing the battles of Spain and Portugal .against 
Napoleon. " Surely," said- 1, " the fort of 
Elvas above our heads, and still more the cas- 
tle of Badajoz over the water, speak volumes 
leftpecting English selfishness, and must, 
every time you view them, confirm you in the 
opinion which you have just expressed. And 
tben, with respect to the present combat in 
Spain, the gratitude which that country evinced 
to England after the French, bv means of 
Knglislimnnififiy had been eKpeileay--gFatitude 



evinced by discouraging the trade of England 
on all occasions, and by offering up masses in ■ 
thanksgiving when the English heretics quit- 
ted the Spanish shores, — ought now to induce 
England to exhaust and ruin herself, for the 
sake of hunting Don Carlos out of his moun- 
tains. In deference to your superior judg- 
ment," continued I to the officer, "I will en- 
deavour to believe that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of England were the war prolonged 
for an indefinite period ; nevertheless, you 
would do me a particular favour by explaining 
by what process in chemistry blood shed in 
Spain will find its way into the English trea- 
sury in the shape of gold." 

As he was not ready with his answer, I 
took up a plate of fruit which stood on a table 
beside me, and said, *^ What do you call these 
fruits !" " Pomegranates and bolotas," he re- 
plied. " Right," said I ; " a home-bred Eng- 
lishman could not have given me that answer; 
yet he is as much acquainted with pomegra- 
nates and bolotas as your lordship is with the 
line of conduct which it is incumbent upon 
England to pursue in her foreign and domes- 
tic policy." 

This answer of mine, I confess, was not 
that of a Christian, and proved to me how 
much of the leaven of the ancient man still 
pervaded me ; yet I must be permitted to add, 
that I believe no other provocation would have 
elicited from me a reply so fijill of angry feel- 
ing, but I could not command myself when I 
heard my own glorious land traduced in this 
unmerited manner. By whom? A Portu- 
guese ! a native of a country which has been 
twice liberated from horrid and detestable 
thraldom by the hands of Englishmen. But 
for Wellington and his heroes, Portugal would 
have been French at this day ; but for Napier 
and his mariners, Miguel would now be lord^ 
ing it in Lisbon. To return, however, to the 
officer; every one laughed at him, and he pre- 
sently went away. 

The next day I became acquainted with & 
respectable tradesman of the name of Almeida, 
a man of talent, though rather rough in his 
manners. He expres^ great abhorrence of 
the papal system, which had so long spread a 
darkness like that of death over his unforti:t- 
nate country ; ana 1 had no sooner informed 
him that 1 had brought with me a certain 
quantity of Testaments, which it was my in- 
tention to leave for sale at Elvas, than he ex- 
pressed a great desire to undertake the charge, 
and said that he would do the utmost in his 
power to procure a sale for them amongst his 
numerous customers. Upon showing him a 
copy, I remarked. Your name is upon the 
title-page ; the Portuguese version of the Holy 
Scriptures, circulated by the Bible Society, 
having been executed by a Protestant of the 
name of Almeida, and first published in the 
year 1712; whereupon he smiled, and observed 
that he esteemed it an honour to be connected 
in name at least with such a man. He scoffed 
at the idea of receiving any remuneration, and 
assured me that the feeling of being permitted 
to co»op«jrale in ao holy ami useful a cause as 
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the circulation of the Scriptures was quite a 
sufficient reward. 

After having accomplished this matter, I 
proceeded to survey the environs of the place, 
and strolled up the hill to the fort on the north 
side of the town. The lower part of the hill 
is planted with azinheiras, which give it a* 
picturesque appearance, and at the hottom is 
a small brook, which I crossed by means of 
stepping-stones. Arrived at the gate of the 
fort, I was stopped by the sentry, who, how- 
ever, civilly told me, that if I sent in my name 
to the commanding officer, he would make no 
objection to my visiting the interior. I accord- 
ingly sent in my card by a soldier who was 
lounging about, and, sitting down on a stone, 
waited his return. He presently appeared, 
and inquired whether I was an Englishman ; 
to which having replied in the affirmative, he 
said, "In that case, sir, you cannot enter; in- 
deed, it is not the custom to permit any fo- 
reigners to visit the fort." 1 answered that 
it was perfectly indifferent to me whether 1 
visited it or not; and, having taken a survey 
of Badajoz from the eastern side of the hill, 
descended by the way I came. 

This is one of the beneficial results of pro- 
tecting a nation, and squandering blood and 
treasure in its defence. The English, who 
have never been at war with Portugal, who 
have fought for its independence on land and 
sea, and always with success, who have forced 
themselves by a treaty of commerce to drink 
its coarse and filthy wines, which no other 
nation cares to taste, are the most unpopular 
people who visit Portugal. The French have 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, and 
shed the blood of its sons like water; the 
French buy not its fruits, and loathe its wines, 
yet there is no bad spirit in Portugal towards 
the French. The reason of this is no mystery ; 
it is the nature, not of the Portuguese only, 
but of corrupt and unregenerate man, to dis- 
like his benefactors, who, by conferring bene- 
fits upon him, mortify in the most generous 
manner his miserable vanity. 

There is no country in which the English 
are so popular as in France ; but, though the 
French have been frequently roughly handled 
by the English, and have seen their capital 
occupied by an English army, they have never 
been subjected to the supposed ignominy of 
receiving assistance from them. 

The mrtifications of Elvas are models of 
their kind, and, at the first view, it would 
seem that the town, if well garrisoned, might 
bid defiance to any hostile power; but it has 
its weak point: the western side is commanded 
by a hill, at the distance of half a mile, from 
which an experienced general would cannon- 
ade it, and probably with success. It is the 
last town in this part of Portugal, the distance 
to the Spanish frontier being barely two 
leagues. It was evidently built as a rival to 
Badajoz, upon which it looks down from its 
height across a sandy plain and over the sul- 
len waters of the Guadiana; but, though a 
strong town, it can scarcely be called a defence 
to the firoDtier, which is open on all sides, so 



I that there would not be the slightest necessity 
for an invading army to approach within a 
dozen leagues of its walls, should it be dis- 
posed to avoid them. Its fortifications are so 
extensive, that ten thousand men at least 
would be required to man them, who, in the 
event of an invasion, might be far better em- 
ployed in meeting the enemy in the opm field. 
The French, during their occupation of Portu- 
gal, kept a small force in this place, who, at 
the approach of the British, retreated to the 
fort, where they shortly after capitulated. 

Having nothincf farther to detain me at 
Elvas, I proceeded to cross the frontier into 
2Spain. My idiot guide was on his way back 
to AldeaGallega; and, on the fifth of January, 
I mounted a sorry mule without bridle or 8ti^ 
rups, which I guided by a species of halter: 
and, followed by a lad who was to attend me 
on another, I spurred down the hill of Elvas 
to the plain, eager to arrive in old, chivalrous, 
romantic Spain. But I soon found that I had 
no need to quicken the beast which bore me; 
for, though covered with sores, wall-eyed, and 
with a kind of halt in its gait, it cantered along 
like the wind. 

In little more than half an hour we arrived 
at a brook, whose waters ran vigorously be- 
tween steep banks. A man who was stand- 
ing on the side directed me to the ford in the 
squeaking dialect of Portugal ; but whilst I 
was yet splashing through the water, a voice 
from the other bank hailed me, in the magni- 
ficent language of Spain, in this guise: "0 
Sehor Caballero^ que me de usied una limosna 
por amor de Dios^ una Itmosnita para que to me 
compre un iraguillo de vino tinio,'*^ (Charity, 
Sir Cavalier, for the love of God, bestow an 
alms upon me, that I may purchase a mouth- 
ful of red wine.) In a moment I was on Spa- 
nish ground, as the brook, which is called 
Acaia, is the boundary here of the two king- 
doms, and having flung the beggar a sms3l 
piece of silver, I cried in ecstasy, ^^ Santiago 
y cierra Espaiia !*^ and scoured on my wa^ 
with more speed than before, paying, as Gd 
Bias says, little heed to the torrent of bless' 
ings which the mendicant poured forth in my 
rear: yet never was charity more unwisely 
bestowed, for I was subsequently informed 
that the fellow was a confirmed dmnkard, 
who took his station every morning at the 
ford, where he remained the whole day for 
the purpose of extorting money from the pas* 
sengers, which he regularly spent everj nigbt 
in the wine-shops of Badajoz. To those who 
gave him money he returned blessings, and to 
those who refused, curses; being equally 
skilled and fluent in the use of either. 

Badajoz was now in view, at the distanee 
of little more than half a league. We soon 
took a turn to the left, towards a bridge of 
many arches across the Guadiana, which, 
though so famed in song and ballad, is a very 
unpicturesque stream, shallow and sluggish, 
though tolerably wide ; its banks were white 
with linen which the washerwomen bad 
spread out to dry in the sun, which was shin- ' 
ing brightly ; I heard their singling at a giwt 
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ilstance, and the theme seemed to he the 

SiTBises of the river inhere they were toiling, 
or as I approached I could distingruish Gua- 
diana, Guadiana, which reverberated far and 
wide, pronounced by the clear and strong 
voices in chorus of many a dark-cheeked 
maid and matron. I thought there was some 
tnalogy between their employment and my 
own : I was about to tan my northern com- 
plexion by exposing myself to the hot sun of 
Spain, in the humble hope of bein&r able to 
cleanse some of the foul stains of Popery 
from, the minds of its children, with whom I 
had little acquaintance, whilst they were 
bronzing themselves on the banks of the 
river in order to make white the garments of 
strangers : the words of an Eastern poet re- 
turned forcibly to my mind : 

•r 11 weary myself each night and each day, 
To aid my unfortunate brothers : 
As the laundress tans her own face in the ray, 
To cleanse the garments of others." 

Having crossed the bridge, we arrived at 
the northern gate, when out rushed from a 
species of sentry-box a fellow wearing on his 
head a high-peaked Andalusian hat, with his 
figure wrapped up in one of those immense 
cloaks so well known to those who have tra- 
velled in Spain, and which none but a Spa- 
niard can wear in a becoming manner : without 
saying a word, he laid hold of the halter of 
the mule, and began to lead it through the 



gate up a dirty street, crowded with long* 
cloaked people like himself. I asked him 
what he meant, but he deigned not to return 
an answer, the boy, however, who waited 
upon me said that it was one of the gate- 
keepers, and that he was conducting us to the 
Custom House or Alfandega, where the bag- 
gage would be examined. Having arriv^ 
there, the fellow, who still maintained a dog- 
ged silence, began to pull the trunks off the 
sumpter mule, and commenced uncording 
them. I was about to give him a severe re- 
proof for his brutality, but before I could open 
my mouth a stout elderly personage appeared 
at the door, who I soon found was tbe princi- 
pal officer. He looked at me for a moment, 
and then asked me, in the English language, 
if I was an Englishman. On my replying 
in the affirmative, he demanded of the fellow 
how he dared to have the insolence to touch 
the baggage without orders, and sternly bade 
him cord up the trunks again and place them 
on the mule, which he performed without 
uttering a word. The gentleman then asked 
what the trunks contained : I answered clothes 
and linen; when he begged pardon for the 
insolence of the subordinate, and informed 
him that I was at liberty to proceed where I 
thoup[ht proper. I thanked him for his ex- 
ceed mg politeness, and, under guidance of the 
boy, made the best of my way to the Inn of 
the Three Nations, to which I had been re- 
commended at Elvas. 
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I WAS now at Badajoz in Spain, a country 
which for the next four years was destined to 
be the scene of my labours : but I will not 
anticipate. The neighbourhood of Badajoz 
did not prepossess me much in favour of the 
eoontry which I had just entered ; it consists 
chiefly of brown moors, which bear little but 
a species of brushwood, called in Spanish ear^ 
meo ; blue mountains are, however, seen tow- 
ering up in the far distance, which relieve the 
scene from the monotony which would other- 
irise pervade it. 

It was at this tovm of Badajoz, the capital 
of Eetremadura, that I first fell in with those 
sionilar people, the Zincali, Gitanos, or Spa- 
nish gipsies. It was here I met with the wild 
Paco, the man with the withered arm, who 
wielded the cachas (aheara) with his left hand ; 
hb shrewd wife, Antonia, skilled in hokkano 
baro, or the great trick ; the fierce gipsy, An- 
tonio Lopez, their iather-in-law ; and many 
other almost equally singular individuals of 
the Errate, or gipsy blomi. It was here that 
I first preached the gospel to the gipsy peo- 
nle, and commenced that translation of the 
New Testament in the Spanish gipsy tongoe, 
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a portion of which I subsequently printed at 
Madrid. 

After a stay of three weeks at Badajoz, I 
prepared to depart for Madrid ; late one after- 
noon, as I was arranging my scanty baggage, 
the gipsy Antonio entered my apartment, 
dressed in his zamarra and high-peiaked An- 
dalusian hat. 

w^fi/onto.-— Good evening, brother; they tell 
me that on the callicaste (day after t(Mnorrow) 
you intend to set out for Madnlati. 

Myaelf, — Such is my intention ; I can stay 
here no longer. 

Anlonio. — ^The way is far to Madrilati: 
there are, moreover, wars in the land, and 
many chories {UUeves) walk about; are yon 
not afraid to journey 1 

Myzelf. — I have no fears ; every man must 
accomplish his destiny : what befalls my body 
or soul was written in a gabicote {book) a 
thousand years before the foundation of the 
world. 

jSntonio, — I have no fears myself, brother ; 
the dark night is the seme to me as the fair 
day, and ue wild carrascal as the market 
pUoe or the ehardy (/a£r) \ I \advi« ^^X^iubVwi 
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lachi in my bosom, the precious stone to 
which sticks the needle. 

Myself, — You mean the loadstone, I sap- 
pose. Do you believe that a lifeless stone 
can preserve you from the dangers which oc- 
casionally threaten your life ? 

Antonio. — Brother, I am fifty years old, and 
you see me standin? before you in life and 
strength : how could that be unless the bar 
lachi had power? I have been soldier and 
contrabandists, and I have likewise slain and 
robbed the Busne. The bullets of the Gabine 
{French) and of the jara canallis {revenue 
officers) have hissed about my ears without 
injuring me, for I carried the bar lachi. I 
have twenty times done that which by Bus- 
nee law should have brought me to the fili- 
micha {galiows), yet my neck has never yet 
been 8(|ueezed by the cold garrote. Brother, 
I trust m the bar lachi, like the Galore of old : 
were I in the midst of the g^ulf of Bombardo 
(jCyofu), without a plank to float upon, I 
should feel no fear ; for, if I carried the pre- 
cious stone, it would bring me safe to shore : 
the bar lachi has power, brother. 

Myself, — I shall not dispute the matter with 
you, more especially as I am about to depart 
nrom Badajoz: I must speedily bid you fare- 
well, and we shall see each other no more. 

Antonio, — Brother,do you know what brings 
me hither? 

Myself. — I cannot tell, unless it be to wish 
me a happy journey : I am not gipsy enough 
to interpret the thoughts of other people. 

Antonio. — All last night I lay awake, think- 
ing of the affairs of Egypt; and when I arose 
in the morning I took the bar lachi from my 
bosom, and scraping it with a knife, swal- 
lowed some of the dust in aguardiente, as I 
am in the habit of doing when I have made 
up my mind; and I said to myself, I am 
wanted on the frontiers of Castumba {Castile) 
on a certain matter. The strange Caloro is 
about to proceed to Madrilati ; the journey is 
long, and he may fall into evil hands, perad- 
Yenture into those of his own blood ; for let 
me tell you, brother, the Gales are leaving 
their towns and villages, and forming them- 
selves into troops to plunder the Busne, for 
there is now but little law in the land, and 
now or never is the time for the Galore to 
become once more what they were in former 
times ; so I said, the strange Galoro may fall 
into the hands of his own blood and be ill- 
treated by them, which were shame : I will 
therefore go with him through the Ghim del 
Manro {Estrtmadura) as far as the frontiers 
of Castumba, and upon the frontiers of Cas- 
tumba I will leave the London Caloro to find 
his own way to Madrilati, for there is less 
danger in Castumba, than in the Chim del 
Manro, and I will then betake me to the af- 
feirs of Egypt which call me from hence. 

Myself. — This is a very hopeful plan of 
yours, my friend; and in what manner do you 
propose that we shall travel % 

Antonio.-^! vtxW tell you, brother; I have 
a gras in the stall, even the one which I pur- 
chased at OiiveoQas, as I told you on a former 



occasion ; it is good and fleet, and cost me, 
who am a gipsy, fifty chule {dollars) ; upon 
that gras you shall ride. As for myself, I 
will journey upon the macho. 

Myself. — Before I answer you, I shall wiah 
you to inform me what business it is whidi 
renders your presence necessary in Castumba; 
your son-in-law. Pace, told me that it was bo 
longer the custom of the gipsies to wander. 

Antonio, — It is an aflfair of E^pt, brother, 
and I shall not acquaint you with it ; perad- 
venture it relates to a horse or an ass, or pn^ 
adventure it relates to a mule or a macho; it 
does not relate to yourself, therefore I adviie 
you not to inquire about it. — Dosta {enough). 
With respect to my offer, you are free to de- 
cline it; there is a drungruje {royal road) be- 
tween here and Madrilati, and you can tra?el 
it in the birdoche {stage-amdi) or with the 
droraale {muleteers) ; but 1 tell you, as a bro- 
ther, that there are chories upon the drun, and 
some of them are of the Errate. 

Certainly few people in my situation would 
have accepted the offer of this singular gip- 
sy. It was not, however, without its allure- 
ments for me ; I was fond of adventure, and 
what more ready means of gratifying my lore 
of it than by putting myself under the hands 
of such a guide. There are many whowoold 
have been afraid of treachery, but I had no 
fears on this point, as I did not believe that 
the fellow harboured the slightest ill inte&don 
towards me; I saw that he was fully eofi- 
vinced that I was one of the Errate, and his 
affection for his own race, and his hatred for 
the Busne, were his strongest characteristics. 
I wished, moreover, to lay hold of every op- 
portunity of making myself acquainted with 
the ways a^ the Spanish gipsies, and an ex- 
cellent one here presented itself on my first 
entrance into Spain. In a word I determined 
to accompany the gipsy. '*I will go with 
you," I exclaimed ; '^ as for my baggage, I 
will despatch it to Madrid by the birdoche.** 
** Do so, brother," he replied, ** and the gras 
will go lighter. Baggage, indeed !— whit 
need of baggage have you ? How the Busne 
on the road would laugh if they saw two 
Gales with baggage behind them." 

During my stay at Badajox, I had bat little 
intercourse with the Spaniards, my time 
being chiefly devoted to the gipsies, with 
whom, from long intercourse with Tarioas 
sections of their race in different parts of the 
world, I felt myself much more at home than 
with the silent, reserved men of Spain, with 
whom a foreigner might mingle for half a 
century without having half a doxen words 
addressed to him, unless he himself made the 
first advances to intimacy, which, after all, 
might be rejected with a shrug and a no t'ft- 
teiulot for, among the many deeply rootsd 
prejudices of these people, is the strange 
idea that no foreigrner can speak their las- 
guage; an idea to which they still cling 
though they hear him conversing with perfeot 
ease ; for in that case the utmost that they 
will concede to his attainments is, Hahia 
quairo pokdtraa y nada maim 
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ESbtW one morning, before eanrise, I found 
myself at the house of Antonio ; it was a 
email mean building, situated in a dirty street. 
The morning was quite dark ; the street, how- 
ever, was partially illumined by a heap of 
lighted straw, round which two or three men 
were busily engaged, apparently holding an 
object over the flames. Presently the gipsy's 
door opened, and Antonio made his appear- 
ance ; and, casting his eye in the direction of 
the light, exclaimed, " The swine have killed 
their brother ; would that every Busno was 
served as yonder hog is. Come in, bro- 
ther, and we will eat the heart of that hog." 
I scarcely understood his words, but, follow- 
ing him, he led me into a low room in which 
was a brasero, or small pan full of lighted 
charcoal ; beside it was a mde table, spread 
with a coarse linen cloth, upon which was 
bread and a large pipkin full of a mess which 
emitted no disagreeable savour. " The heart 
of the balichow is in that puchera," said An- 
tonio ; " eat, brother." We both sat down 
and ate, Antonio voraciously. When we had 
concluded he arose: — "Have you got your 
AT' he demanded. "Here it is," said I, 
showing him my passport. " Good," said he, 
"you may want it; I want none, my pass- 
port is the bar lachi. Now for a glass of re- 
pani, and then for the road." 

We left the room, the door of which he 
locked, hiding the key beneath a loose brick 
in a comer of the passage. "Go into the 
street, brother, whilst I fetch the caballerias 
from the stable." I obeyed him. The sun 
had not yet risen, and the air was piercingly 
cold ; the gray light, however, of dawn ena- 
bled me to distinguish objects with tolerable 
accuracy ; I soon heard the clattering of the 
animal's feet, and Antonio presently stepped 
forth leadin? the horse ^ the bridle ; the ma- 
dio followed behind. 1 looked at the horae 
and shrugged my shoulders: as far as I could 
sean it, it appeared the most uncouth animal 
I had ever beheld. It was of a spectral 
white, short in the body, but with remarka- 
bly long legs. I observed that it was par- 
ticularly hi^ in the cruz or withera. " You 
are looking at the ?rasti," said Antonia ; " it 
is eighteen years old, but it is the very best in 
the Chim dfel Manro; I have long had my 
eye upon it ; I bought it for my own use for 
the anairs of Egypt. Mount, brother, mount 
and let us leave the foros — the gate is about 
being opened.'^ 

He locked the door, and deposited the key 
in his faja. In less than a quarter of an hour 
we had left the town behind us. " This does 
not appear to be a very good horse," said I to 
Antonio, as we proceeded over the plain. " It 
is with difficulty that I can make him 
move." 

** He is the swiftest horse in the Chim del 
Manro, brother,'* said Antonio ; " at the gal- 
lop and at the speedy trot there is no one to 
match him ; but he is eighteen years old, and 
liifl joints are stiff, especially of a morning; 
but let him once become heated, and the ge- 
nie del Yiejo (fpgfi7 of the old man) comes 



upon him and there is no holding him in with 
bit or bridle. 1 bought that horse for the af- 
fairs of Egypt, brother." 

About noon we arrived at a small village in 
the neighbourhood of a high lumpy bill. 
" There is no Calo house in 3iis place," said 
Antonio; "we will therefore go to the posada 
of the Busne, and refresh ourselves, man 
and beast." We entered the kitchen and sat 
down at the board, calling for wine and bread. 
There were two ill-looking fellows in the 
kitchen, smokin? cigars ; I said something to 
Antonio in the (Jalo langua^. 

"What is that I hear 1'^ said one of the 
fellows, who was distinguished by an im- 
mense pair of mustaches. " What is that I 
hear ? is it in Calo that you are speaking be- 
fore me, and I a Chalan and national ? Ac- 
cursed gipsy, how dare you enter this posada 
and speak before me in that speech? Is it 
not forbidden by the law of the land in which 
we are, even as it is forbidden for a gipsy to 
enter the mercado? I will tell you wliat, 
friend, if I hear another word of Calo come 
from your mouth, I will cudgel your bones 
and send you flyinff over the house-tops with 
a kick of my foot.'' 

" You would do right," said his companion ; 
" the insolence of these gipsies is no longer 
to be borne. W^hen I am at Merida or Bada- 
joz I go to the mercado, and there in a comer 
stand the accursed gipsies jabbering to each 
other in a speech which I understand not. 
* Gipsy ^ntleman,' say I to one of them, 
*what will you have for that donkey?' *I 
will have ten dollars for it, Cabellero na- 
clonal,' says the gipsy ; 4t is the best don- 
key in all Spain.' ' I should like to see its 
paces,' say I. 'That you shall, most valo- 
rous !' says the gipsy, and jumping upon its 
back, he puts it to its paces, Idrst oi all whis- 
pering something into its ear in Calo, and 
truly the paces oi the donkey are most won- 
dernil, such as I have never seen before. ' I 
think it will just suit me,' and after looking 
at it awhile, I take out the money and pay for 
it. ' I shall go to my house,' says the gip- 
sy ; and off he runs. * I shall go to my village,' 
say I, and I mount the donkey. ' Vamonos,' 
say I, but the donkey won't move. I ^ve 
him a switch, but I don't get on the better for 
that. *How is this?' say I, and I fall to 
spurring him. What happens then, brother 1 
The wizard no sooner feels the prick than he 
bucks down, and flings me over his head into 
the fango. I get up and look about me; 
there stands the donkey, staring at me, and 
there stands the whole gipsy canaille squint- 
ing at me with their filmy eyes. ' Where is 
the scamp who has sold me this piece of fur- 
niture ?' I shout. ' He is gone to Granada, 
Valorous,' says one. * He is gone to see his 
kindred among the Moors,' says another. * I 
just saw him running over the field in the 

direction of , with the devil close behind 

him,' says a third. In a word, 1 am tricked. 
I wish to dispcse of tlie donkey; no one, 
however, will buy him ; he is a Calo donkey, 
and every person avoida V\\xxi. ^X\'Vi»\ ^sk 
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gipsies offer thirty rials for him; and after 
much chaffering I am fflad to get rid of him 
at two dollars. It is all a trick, however; he 
returns to his master, and the brotherhood 
share the spoil amongst them. All which 
yillany would be prevented, in my opinion, 
were the Calo language not spoken ; for what 
but the word of Calo could have induced 
the donkey to behave in such an unaccounta- 
ble manner 1" 

Both seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
justness of this conclusion, and continued 
smoking till their cigars were burnt to stumps, 
when Uiey arose, twitched their whiskers, 
looked at us with fierce disdain, and dashing 
the tobacco-ends to the ground, strode out oi 
the apartment. 

*' Those people seem no friends to the gip- 
sies," said I to Antonio, when the two bullies 
had departed, ^'nor to the Calo language 
either." 

" May evil glanders seize their nostrils," 
said Antonio; ^'they have been jonjabadoed 
by our people. However, brother, you did 
wrong to speak to me in Calo, in a posada 
like this ; it is a forbidden language ; for, as 
I have often told you, the king has destroyed 
the law of the Cales. Let us away, brother, 
or those juntunes {sneaking scoundrels) may 
set the justicia upon us." 

Towards evening we drew near to a lar^ 
town or village. "That is Merida," said 
Antonia, "formerly, as the Busne say, a 
mighty city of the Corohai. We shall stay . 
here to-night, and perhaps for a day or two, 
for I have some business of Egypt to transact 
in this place. Now, brother, step aside with 
the horse, and wait for me beneath yonder 
wall. I must go before and see in what con- 
dition matters stand." 

I dismounted from the horse, and sat down 
on a stone beneath the ruined wall to which 
Antonio had motioned me; the sun went 
down, and the air was exceedingly keen ; I 
drew close around me an old tattered gipsy 
oloak with which my companion had provided 
me, and being somewhat fatigued, fell into a 
doze which lasted for nearly an hour. 

"Is your worship the London Calorol" 
said a strange voice close beside me. 

I started, and beheld the face of a woman 
peering under my hat. Notwithstanding the 
dusk, I could see that the features were hide- 
ously ugly and almost black ; they belonged, 
in fact, to a gipsy crone, at least seventy 
years of age, leaning upon a staff. 

"Is your worship the London Calorol" 
repeated she. 

"I am he whom you seek," said I; 
"where is Antonio?" 

^^Curelandoy curelando^ baribusires eurelos 
terela^'*^* said the crone : " come with me, Ca^ 
lore of my garlochin, come with me to my 
little ker, he will be there anon." 

I followed the crone, who led the way into 
the town, which was ruinous and seemingly 

* Doing business, doing bosiiiesa— he has much 
hnrinwi to do. 



half deserted ; we went up the street, firom 
which she turned into a narrow and darit 
lane, and presently opened the gate of a large 
dilapidated house : " Come in," said she. 

" And the gras 1" I demanded. 

" Brin^ the gras in too, my chabo, bring 
the ff ras in too ; there is room for the gras in 
my little stable." We entered a large court, 
across which we proceeded till we came to a 
wide door-way. " Go in, my child of Egrypt," 
said the hag; "go in, that is my htde 
stable." 

" The place is as dark as pitch," said I, 
" and may be a well, for what I know ; brin^ 
a light or I will not enter." 

" Give me the solabarri (6rtV/c)," said thc» 
hag, " and I will lead your horse in, my chi 
bo of Egypt, yes, and tether him to my littli 
manger." She led the horse through thi 
doorway, and I heard her busy in the dark-* 
ness; presently the horse shook himself^ 
" Grasti terelamos,''^ said the ha^, who no> 
made her appearance with the bndle in hei 
hand ; " the horse has shaken himself, he ie 
not harmed by his day's journey; now let 
go in, my Caloro, into my little room." 

We entered the house and found ourselvc 
in a vast room, which would have been quit^ 
dark but for a faint glow which appeared a.^ 
the farther end ; it proceeded from a brasero, 
beside which were squatted two dusky- 
figures. 

"These are Callees," said the hag; "one 
is my daughter, and the other is her chabi; 
sit down, my London Caloro, and let us hear 
you speak." 

I looked about for a chair, but could see 
none; at a short distance, however, I pe^ 
ceived the end of a broken pillar lying on the 
floor; this I rolled to the brasero and sat 
down upon it. 

" This is a fine house, mother of the gip- 
sies," said I, to the hag, willinff to j^tirj^ 
the desire she had expressed of hearing me 
speak; "a fine house is this of yours, rather 
cold and damp, though; it appears laj^ 
enough to be a barrack for hundunares." 

" Plenty of houses in this foros, plenty of 
houses in Merida, my London Caloro, somo 
of them just as they were left by the Con^ 
hanoes; ah, a fine people are the CorEdia- 
noes ; I often wish myself in their chim onoe 
more." 

" How is this, mother," said I, ** hare you 
been in the land of the Moors ?" 

" Twice have I been in their countiy, my 
Caloro, — twice have I been in the land of the 
Corahai; the first time is more than fifty 
years ago. I was then with the Seae C^po* 
niards), for my husband was a soldier of the 
Crallis of Spain, and Oran at that time be- 
longed to Spain." 

" You were not then with the real Moors,** 
said I, " but only with the Spaniards who 
occupied part of their country.** 

" I have been with the real Moors, my Lon- 
don Caloro. Who knows more of the real 
Moors than myselfl About forty yean aJio, 
I was with my ro in Ceiita» iat he was stiU a 
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toldier of the king, and he said to me, one 
day, * I am tired of this place, where there is 
no bread and less water, I will escape and 
turn Corahano; this night I will kill my ser- 
geant and flee to the camp of the Moor.' ^ Do 
80,' said I, ' my chabo, and soon as may be I 
will follow you and become a Corahani. 
That same night he killed his sergeant, who 
five years before had called him Calo and 
cursed him, then running to the wall he 
dropped from it, and amidst many shots he 
escaped to the land of the Corahai; as for 
myself, I remained in the presidio of Ceuta 
as a sutler selling wine and repani to the 
hundunares. Two years passed by and I 
neither saw nor heard from my ro ; one day 
there came a strange man to my cachimani 
{wine shup), he was dressed like a Corahano 
and yet he did not look like one, he looked 
more like a callardo {black), and yet he was 
not a coUardo either, though he was almost 
black, and as I looked upon him, I thought 
he looked something like the Errate, and he 
said to me, ' Zincali ; chachipe !' and then he 
whispered to me, in queer language, which I 
could scarcely understand, ' your ro is wait- 
ing, come with me, my little sister, and I will 
take you unto him.* * Where is he V said I, 
and he pointed to the west, to the land of the 
Corahai, and said, ^He is yonder away; 
eome with me, little sister, the ro is waiting.' 
For a moment I was afraid, but I bethou^t 
me of my husband, and I wished to be 
amongst the Corahai; so I took the little 
pame {money) I had, and locking up the 
cachimani went with the strange man; the 
sentinel challenged us at the gate, but I gave 
him repani and he let us pass ; in a moment 
we were in the land of the Corahai. About 
a leamie from the town beneath a cerro {hill) 
we iound four people, men and women, all 
Tery black like the strange man, and we 
joined ourselves with them, and they all sa- 
luted me and called me little sister. That 
was all I understood of their discourse, which 
was very crabbed ; and they took away my 
dress and gave me other clothes, and I looked 
like a Corahani, and away we marched for 
many days amidst deserts and small villages, 
and more than once it seemed to me that I was 
amongst the Errate, for their ways were the 
same; the men would hokkawar {cheat) with 
mules and asses, and the women told baji, 
and after many days we came before a large 
town, and the black man said, ' Go in there, 
little sister, and there you will find your ro;' 
and I went to the gate, and an armed Cora- 
hano stood within Sie gate, and I looked in 
bis face, and lo ! it was my ro. 

** O what a strange town it was that I found 
myself in, full of people who had once been 
Candore {Christiantt), but had renegaded and 
become Corahai. There were Sese and Lalore 
(Por/ttgtiese), and men of other nations, and 
amongst them were some of the Errate from 
my own coantry; all were now soldiers of 
the Crallis of the Corahai and followed him 
to bis wars; and in that town I remained 
with my to a long time, occasionally going 



I out with him to the wars, and I often asked 
I him about the black men who brought me 
I thither, and he told me that he had had deal- 
ings with them, and that he believed them to 
be of the Errate. Well, brother, to be short, 
my ro was killed in the wars, before a town 
to which the king of the Corahai laid siege, 
and I became a piuli {widoto), and I returned 
to the village of the renegades, as it was call- 
ed, and supported myself as well as I could ; 
and one day as I was sitting weeping, the 
black man, whom I had never seen since the 
day he brought me to my ro, again stood be- 
fore me, and he said, * Come with me, little 
sister, come with me, the ro is at hand ;' and 
I went with him, and beyond the gate in the 
desert was the same party of black men and 
women which I had seen before. ' Where is 
my rol' said I. 'Here he is, little sister,' 
said the black man, ' here he is ; from this day 
I am the ro and you the romi : come, let us 
go, for there is business to be done.' 

"And I went with him, and he was my ro, 
and we lived amongst the deserts, and hokka- 
war'd and choried and told baji; and I said to 
myself, this is good, sure I am amongst the 
Errate in a better chim than my own ; and I 
often said that they were of the Errate, and 
then they would laugh and say that it might 
be so, and that they were not Corahai, but 
they could give no account of themselves. 

"Well, things went on in this way for 
years, and I had three chai by the black man, 
two of them died, but the youngest, who is 
the Calli who sits by the brasero, was spared ; 
so we roamed about and choried and told baji ; 
and it came to pass that once in the winter 
time our company attempted to pass a wide 
and deep river, of which there are many in the 
Chim del Corahai, and the boat overset with 
the rapidity of the current and all our people 
were drowned, all but myself and my chabi, 
whom I bore in my bosom. I had now no 
friends amongst the Corahai, and I wandered 
about the desplobados howling and lamenting 
till I became half lili {mad), and in this man- 
ner I found my way to the coast, where I made 
friends with the captain of a ship and returned 
to this land of Spain. And now 1 am here, I 
oflen wish myself back again amongst the 
Corahai." 

Here she commenced laughing loud and 
long, and when she had ceased, her daughter 
and grandchild took up the laugh, which they 
continued so long that I concluded they were 
all lunatics. 

Hour succeeded hour, and still we sat 
crouching over the brasero, from which, by 
this time, all warmth had departed ; the glow 
had long since disappeared, and only a few 
dying sparks were to be distinguished. The 
room or hall was now involved in darkness ; 
the women were motionless and still ; 1 shiver- 
ed and began to feel uneasy. " Will Antonio 
be here to night?" at length I demanded. 

^^No tenga usted euidao, my London Calo- 
ro," said the gipsy mother, in an unearthly 
tone ; " Pepindorio* has been here some time." 

* The Gipey 'woid Cox Kt&osas^. 
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I was about to rise from my seat and at- 
tempt to escape from the hoase, when I felt a 
hand laid upon my shoulder, and in a moment 
I heard the voice of Antonio. 

*^ Be not afraid, 'tis I, brother; we will 
have a light anon, and then supper.'' 

The supper was rude enough, consisting of 
bread, cheese, and olives. Antonio, however, 
produced a leathern bottle of excellent wine ; 
we despatched these viands by the light of 
an earthen lamp which was placed upon the 
floor. 

" Now," said Antonio to the youngest fe- 
male, *' brine me the pajandi, and I will sing 
a ^chapla.'' 

The girl brought the guitar, which, with 
some difficulty, the gipsy tuned, and then, 
strumming it vigorously, he sang: 

" I stole a plump and bonny fowl. 
But ere I well had dined, 



The master came with scowl and growl, 

And me would captive bind. 
My hat and mantle off I threw, 

And Bcour'd across the lea, 
Then cried the beng[* with loud hallo, 

Where does the gipsy flee ?*' 

He continued playing and singing for a con 
siderable time, the two younger females danc- 
ing in the meanwhile with unwearied diUr 
gence, whilst the aged mother occasionally 
snapped her fingers or beat time on the ground 
with her stick. At last Antonio suddenly 
laid down the instrument, exclaiming : — 

*^ I see the London Caloro is weary; enough, 
enough, to-morrow more thereof — we will now 
to the charipe (ftcrf)." 

" With all my heart," said I ; " where are 
we to sleep 1" 

'^ In the stable," said he, ** in the manger;, 
however cold the stable may be, we shall bea 
warm enough in the bufa." 
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We remained three days at the gipsies' 
house, Antonio departing early every morn- 
ing, on his mule, and returning late at night. 
The house was large and ruinous, the only 
habitable part of it, with the exception of the 
stable, being the hall, where we had supped, 
and there the gipsy females slept at night, on 
some mats and mattrasses in a comer. 

" A strange house is this," said I to An- 
tonio, one morning, as he was on the point 
of saddling his mule and departing, as I sup- 
posed, on the affairs of Egypt; "a strange 
house and strange people ; that gipsy grand- 
mother has all the appearance of a sowanee." 

" All the appearance of one," said Anto- 
nio. " And is she not really one 1 She knows 
more crabbed things and crabbed words than 
all the Errate betwixt- here and Catalonia. 
She has been amongst the wild Moors, and 
can make more drows, poisons, and philtres 
than any one alive. She once made a kind 
of paste, and persuaded me to taste, and 
shortly after I had done so my soul departed 
from my body, and wandered through horrid 
forests and mountains, amidst monsters and 
duendes, during one entire night. She learned 
many things amidst the Corahai which I 
should be glad to know." 

"Have you been long acquainted with 
her?" said I, "you appear to be quite at 
home in this house." 

"Acquainted with her!" said Antonio. 
" Did not my own brother marry the black 
Calli, her daughter, who bore him the chabi, 
sixteen years ago, just before he was hanged 
by the Busnel" 

In the afternoon I was seated with the 



gipsy mother in the hall, the two Callees 
were absent telling fortunes about the town 
and neighbourhood, which was their prin- 
cipal occupation. "Are you married, my 
London Caloro 1" said the old woman to me. 
"Are youaroV 

Myself, — Wherefore do you ask, O Dai de 
los Cales? 

Cripsi/ Mother. — It is high time that the 
lacha of the chabi were taken from her, and 
that she had a ro. You can do no better 
than take her for romi, my London Caloro. 

Ml/self, — ^I am a stranger in this land, 
mother of the gipsies, and scarcely know 
how to provide for myself, much less for a 
romi. 

Gipsy Mother, — She wants no one to pro- 
vide for her, my London Caloro, she can at 
any time provide for herself and her ro. She 
can hokkawar, tell baji, and there are few to 
equal her at stealing a pastesas. Were she 
once at Madrilati, where they tell me you are . 
going, she would make much treasure ; there- 
fore take her thither, for in this foros she is 
nahi (lost), as it were, for there is nothing to 
be gained ; but in the foros bare it would be 
another matter; she would go dressed in 
lachipi and sonacai (silk and gold), whilst 
you would ride about on your black-tailed 
gra ; and when you had got much treasure, 
you might return hither and live like a Cral- 
lis, and all the Errate of the Chim del Manio 
should bow down their heads to you. What 
say you, my London Caloro, what say you to 
my plani 

♦DevU. 
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Af^MJfl-^-Your plan is a plausible one, 
mother, ot at least some people would think 
so; but I am, as you are aware^of another 
chim, and have no inclination to pass my life 
in this country. 

Gipsy Mother, — ^Then return to your own 
country, my Caloro, the chabi can cross the 
pani. Would she not do business in London 
with the rest of the Galore % Or why not go 
to the land of the Corahai ? In which case I 
would accompany you ; I and my daughter, 
the mother of the chabi. 

Myaeff", — And what should we do in the 
land of the Corahai? It is a poor and wild 
country, I believe. 

Gipny Mother. — The London Caloro asks 
me what we could do in the land of the 
Corahai ! Aromali ! I almost think that I am 
speaking to a lilipendi {simpleton). Are 
there not horses to chore? Yes, I trow there 
are, and better ones than in this land, and 
asses and mules. In the land of the Corahai 
you must hokkawar and chore even as you 
must here, or in your own country, or else 
you are no Caloro. Can you not join your- 
selves with the black people who live in the 
despoblados? Yes, surely; and glad they 
would be to have among them the Errate 
from Spain and London. I am seventy years 
of age, but I wish not to die in this chim, but 
yonder, far away, where both my roms are 
sleeping. Take the chabi, therefore, and go 
to Madrilati to win the pame, and when you 
have got it, return, and we will give a ban- 

Sjuet to all the Busne in M erida, and in their 
ood I will mix drew, and they shall eat and 

burst like poisoned sheep 

And when they have eaten we will leave 
them, and away to the land of the Moor, my 
London Caloro. 

During the whole time that I remained at 
Marida I stirred not once from the house; 
following the advice of Antonio, who inform- 
ed me that it would not be convenient. My 
tone lay rather heavily on my hands, my 
only source of amusement consisting in the 
conversation of the women, and in that of 
Antonio when he made his appearance at 
night. In these tertulias the grandmother was 
the principal spokeswoman, and astonished 
my ears with wonderful tales of the land of 
the Moors, prison escapes, thievish feats, and 
one or two poisoning adventures, in which 
she had been engag^, as she informed me, 
in her early youth. 

There was occasionally something very 
wild in her gestures and demeanour; more 
than once I observed her, in the midst of 
much declamation, to stop short, stare in 
Tiacancy, and thrust out her palms as if en- 
deavouring to push away some invisible sub- 
stance ; she goggled frightfully with her 
eyes, and once sank back in convulsions, of 
which her children took no farther notice 
than observing that she was only lili, and 
would soon come to herself. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day, as 
die three women and myself sat conversing 
ms usual, over the brasero, a shabby-looking 



fellow in an old rusty cloak, walked into the 
room : he came straight up to the place where 
we were sitting, produced a paper cigar, 
which he lighted at a coal, and taking a 
whiff or two, looked at me : " Carracho," 
said he, ''who is this companion?" 

I saw at once that the fellow was no gipsy: 
the women said nothing, but I could bear the 
grandmother growling to herself, something 
after the manner of an old grimalkin when 
disturbed. 

"Carracho,'* reiterated the fellow, "how 
came this companion here ?" 

^^ No le penela ehi min ehaboro^'*^ said the 
black Callee to me, in an under tone; "mh 
un halieho de los ehineles ;"* then looking up 
to the interrogator she said aloud, " he is one 
of our people from Portugal, come on the 
smuggling lay, and to see his poor sisters 
here." 

" Then let him give me some tobacco," 
said the fellow, " I suppose he has brought 
some with him." 

" He has no tobacco," said the black Cal- 
lee, " he has nothing but old iron. This cigar 
18 the only tobacco there is in the house ; take 
it, smoke it, and go away !" 

Thereupon she produced a cigar from out 
her shoe, which she presented to the al- 
guazil. 

" This will not do," said the fellow, taking 
the cigar, " I must have something better; it 
is now three months since I received any 
thing from you ; the last present was a hand- 
kerchief, which was good for nothing; there- 
fore, hand me over something worth taking, 
or I will carry you all to the Carcel." 

"The Busno will take us to prison," said 
the black Callee, " ha ! ha! ha!" 

" The Chinel will take us to prison," gig- 
gled the young girl, " he ! he ! he !" 

"The Bengui will carry us all to the esta- 
ripel," srunted the gipsy grandmother, " ho ! 
ho! ho!'' 

The three females arose and walked slowly 
round the fellow, fixing their eyes steadfastly 
on his face ; he appeared frightened, and evi- 
dently wished to get away. Suddenly the 
two youngest seized his hands, and whilst he 
struggled to release himself, the old woman 
exclaimed: "You want tobacco, hijo— you 
come to the gipsy house to frighten the Cal- 
lees and the strange Caloro out of their plako 
— truly, hijo, we have none for you, and right 
sorry I am ; we have, however, plenty of the 
dust a su servieioy 

Here, thrusting her hand into her pocket, 
she discharged a handful of some kind of dust 
or snuff into the fellow's eyes : he stamped 
and roared, but was for some time held fast by 
the two Callees : he extricated himself, how- 
ever, and attempted to unsheath a knife which 
he bore at his girdle; but the two younger 
females flung themselves upon him like furies, 
while the old woman increased his disorder 
by tlirusting her stick into his face ; he was 

* *' Say nothing to him, my lad, he is a hog of 
analgoazil.*' 
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soon glad to give up the contest, and retreated, 
leaving behind him his hat and cloak, which 
the chabi gathered up and flung afler him into 
the street. 

•* This is a bad business," said I, " the fel- 
low will of course bring the rest of the justi- 
cia upon us, and we shall all be cast into the 
estanpel." 

^* Ca !" said the black Callee, biting her 
thumb nail, ^' he has more reason to fear us 
than we him, we could bring him to the fili- 
micha; we have, moreover, friends in this 
town plenty, plenty." 

"Yes," mumbled the grandmother, "the 
daughters of the baji have friends, my Lon- 
don Caloro, friends among the Busnees, bari- 
butre, baribu {plenty^ plenty^^ 

Nothing farther of any account occurred in 
the gipsy house; the next day, Antonio and 
myself were again in the saddle, we travelled 
at least thirteen leagues before we reached the 
Venta, where we passed the night ; we rose 
early in the morning, my guide informing me 
that we had a long day's journey to make, 
"Where are we bound toV I demanded. 
"To Trujillo," he replied. 

When the sun arose, which it did gloomily 
and amidst threatening rain-clouds, we found 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of a range of 
mountains which lay on our left, and which, 
Antonio informed me, were called the Sierra 
of San Selvan ; our route, however, lay over 
wide plains, scantily clothed with brushwood, 
with here and there a melancholy village, 
with its old and dilapidated church. Through- 
out the greater part of the day, a drizzling 
rain was falling, which turned the dust of the 
roads into mud and mire, considerably im- 
peding our progress. Towards evening we 
reached a moor, a wild place enough, strewn 
with enormous stones and rocks. Before us, 
at some distance, rose a strange conical hill, 
TOugh and shaggy, which ap])eared to be nei- 
ther more nor less than an immense assem- 
blage of the same kind of rocks which lay 
upon the moor. The rain had now ceased, 
but a strong wind rose and howled at our 
backs. Throughout the journey, I had ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in keeping 
up with the mule of Antonio; the walk of the 
horse was slow, and I could discover no ves- 
tige of the spirit which the gipsy had as- 
sured me lurked within him. We were now 
upon a tolerably clear spot of the moor ; " I 
am about to see," I said, " whether this horse 
has any of the quality which you have de- 
scribed." " Do so," said Antonio, and spur- 
red his beast onward, speedily leaving me far 
behind. I jerked the horse with the bit, 
endeavouring to arouse his dormant spirit, 
whereupon he stopped, reared, and refused to 
proceed. " Hold the bridle loose and touch 
him with your whip," shouted Antonio from 
before. I obeyed, and forthwith, the animal 
set off at a trot, which gradually increased in 
swiftness till it became a downright furious 
speedy trot ; his limbs were now thoroughly 
lithy, and he brandished his fore legs m a 
manner perfectly wondrous ; the mule of An- 



tonio, whic^ was a spirited animal of exoel- 
lent paces,' would fam have competed with 
him, but was passed in a twinkling. This 
tremendous trot endured for about a mile, 
when the animal, becoming yet more heated, 
broke suddenly into a gallop. Hurrah! no 
hare ever ran so wildly or blindly; it was, 
literally, ventre a terre; and I had conside^ 
able difficulty in keeping him clear of rocks, 
against which he would have rushed in his 
savage fury, and dashed himself and rider to 
atoms. 

This race brought me to the foot of the hill, 
where I waited till the gipsy rejoined me; 
we left the hill, which seemed quite inaccei- 
sible, on our right, passing through a small 
and wretched village. The sun went down, 
and dark night presently came upon us; w« 
proceeded on, however, tor nearly three hours, 
until we heard the barking of dogs, and pe^ 
ceived a light or two in the distance. "That 
is Trujillo," said Antonio, who had not 
spoken for a long time. " I am glad of it," 
I replied ; " I am thoroughly tired ; I shall 
sleep soundly in Trujillo." " That is as it 
may be," said the gipsy, and spurred hii 
mule to a brisker pace. We soon entered the 
town, which appeared dark and gloomy 
enough ; I followed close behind the gipsy, 
who led the way I knew not whither, through 
dismal streets and dark places, where cats 
were squalling. " Here is the house," said 
he at last, dismounting before a low mean 
hut; he knocked, no answer was returned ;— 
he knocked again, but still there was no 
reply ; he shooR the door and essayed to open 
it, but it appeared firmly locked and bolted. 
" Caramba !" said he, " they are out — I fear- 
ed it might be so. Now what are we to dot** 

" There can be no difficulty," said I, " with 
respect to what we have to do ; if your friends 
are gone out, it is easy enough to go to a po- 
sada." 

" You know not what you say," replied the 
gipsy, " I dare not go to the mesuna, nor enter 
any house in Trujillo save this, and this is 
shut ; well, there is no remedy, we must move 
on, and, between ourselves, the sooner we 
leave this place the better; my ownplanoro 
(brother) was garroted at Trujillo." 

He lighted a cigar, by means of a steel and 
yesca, sprang on his mule, and proceeded 
through streets and lanes equally dismal as 
those which we had already traversed till we 
again found ourselves out of the town. 

I confess I did not much like this decision 
of the gipsy; I felt very slight inoUnatioii 
to leave the town behind, and to venture into 
unknown places in the dark night,- amidst rain 
and mist, for the wind had now dropped, and 
the rain began again to fall briskly. I was, 
moreover, much fatigued, and wished for no- 
thing better than to deposit myself in some 
comfortable manger, where I might sink to 
sleep, lulled by the pleasant sound of horses 
and mules despatching their provender. I 
had, however, put myself under the direction 
of the gipsy, and I was too old a traveller t» 
quarrel with my guide under the present cir- 
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mmtances. I therefore followed close at his 
erapper; oar only light being the glow emit- 
ted from the gipsy's cigar; at last he flung 
it from his mouth into a puddle, and we were 
then in darkness. 

We proceeded in this manner for a long 
time; the gipsy was silent; I myself was 
equally so; the rain descended more and 
more. I sometimes thought I heard doleful 
noises, something like the hooting of owls. 
^This is a strange night to be wandering 
abroad in," I at lengrth said to Antonio. 

*^It is, brother," said he, *^but I would 
sooner be abroad in such a night, and in such 
places, than in the estaripel of Trujillo." 

We wandered at least a league farther, and 
appeared now to be near a wood, for I could 
occasionally distinguish the trunks of im- 
mense trees. Suddenly Antonio stopped his 
mule: *^Look, brother," said he, "to the 
left, and tell roe if you do not see a light ; 
your eyes are sharper than mine." I did as 
he commanded me. At first I could see no- 
thing, but moving a little farther on I plainly 
saw a large light at some distance, seemingly 
amongst the trees. ** Yonder cannot be a 
lamp or candle," said I ; "it is more like the 
blase of a fire." ** Very likely," said Anto- 
nio. '* There are no queres {notuea) in this 
place; it is doubtless a fire made by duro- 
tones {thepherda) ; let us go and join them, 
for, as you say, it is doleful work wandering 
about at night amidst rain and mire." 

We dismounted and entered what I now 
saw was a forest, leading the animals cau- 
tiously amongst the trees and brushwood. 
In about five minutes we reached a small 
open space, at the farther side of which, at 
the foM of a large cork tree, a fire was burn- 
ing, and by it stood or sat two or three 
figures; they had heard our approach, and 
one of them now exclaimed Quien Vive? 
" I know that voice," said Antonio, and leav- 
ing the horse with me, rapidly advanced to- 
wards the fire: presently I heard an Ola! 
and a laugh, and soon the voice of Antonio 
summoned me to advance. On reaching the 
fire, I found two dark lads, and a still darker 
woman of about forty ; the latter seated on 
what appeared to be horse or mule furniture. 
I likewise saw a horse and two donkeys teth- 
ered to the neighbouring trees. It was in 
fact a gipsy bivouac • . . . " Come forward, 
brotlier, and show yourself," said Antonio to 
me ; " you are amongst friends ; these are of 
the Errate, the very people whom I expected 
to find at Tnijillo, and in whose house we 
ahoiild have slept." 

** And what," said I, ** could have induced 
them to leave their house in Trujillo and come 
into this dark forest, in the midst of wind and 
rain, to pass the night ?" 

" They come on business of Egypt, bro- 
ther, doubtless," replied Antonio ; " and that 
business is none of ours, Calla boca ! It is 
lucky we have found them here, else we 
should have had no supper, and our horses 
DO com." 

** My ro IB prisoner at the village yonder," 
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said the woman, pointing with her hand in a 
particular direction ; " he is prisoner yonder 
for choring a mailla {donket/) ; we are come 
to see what we can do in his behalf; and 
where can we lodge better than in this forest, 
where there is nothing to pay ? It is not the 
first time, I trow, that Galore have slept at 
the root of a tree." 

One of the striplings now gave us barley 
for our animals in a large bag, into which we 
successively introduced their heads, allowing 
the famished creatures to regale themselves 
till we conceived that they had satisfied their 
hunger. There was a puchero simmering at 
the fire, half full of bacon, garbanzos, and 
other provisions; this was emptied into a 
large wooden platter, and out of this Antonio 
and myself supped ; the other gipsies refused 
to join us, giving us to understand that they 
had eaten before our arrival; they all, how- 
ever, did justice to the leathern bottle of An- 
tonio, which, before his departure from Meri- 
da, he had the precaution to fill. 

I was by this time completely overcome 
with fatigue and sleep. Antonio flung me an 
immense horse cloth, of which he bore more 
than one beneath the huge cushion on which 
he rode; in this I wrapped myself, and plac- 
ing my head upon a bundle, and my feet as 
near as possible to the fire, I lay down. 

Antonio and the other gipsies remained 
seated by the fire conversing. I listened for 
a moment to what they said, but I did not per- 
fectly understand it, and what I did under- 
stand by no means interested me; the rain 
still drizzled, but I heeded it not, and was 
soon asleep. 

The sun was just appearing as I awoke. I 
made several efforts before I could rise from 
the ground ; my lipibs were quite stiff, and 
my hair was covered with rime; for the rain 
had ceased and a rather severe frost set in. 
I looked around me, but could see neither 
Antonio nor the gipsies; the animals of the 
latter had likewise disappeared, so had the 
horse which 1 had hitherto rode; the mule, 
however, of Antonio still remained fastened 
to the tree; this latter circumstance quieted 
some apprehensions which were beginning to 
arise in my mind. "They are gone on some 
business of Egypt," I said to myself, " and 
will return anon." I gathered together the 
embers of the fire, and heaping upon them 
sticks and branches, soon succeeded in call- 
ing forth a blaze, beside which I again placed 
the paehero, with what remained of the pro- 
vision of last night. I waited for a consider- 
able time in expectation of the return of my 
companions, but as they did not appear, I sat 
down and breakfasted. Before 1 had well 
finished I heard the noise of a horse approach- 
ing rapidly, and presently Antonio made his 
appearance amongst the trees, with some agi- 
tation in his countenance. Ho sprang from 
the horse, and instantly proceeded to untie the 
mule. " Mount, brother, mount !" said he, 
pointing to the horse ; " I went with the Cal- 
lee and her chabes to the village where the 
ro is in trouble; the chinobaro^ tiQW^H^i^ 
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seized them at once vf'iih their cattle, and 
would have laid hands also on me, but I set 
spurs to the grasti, gave him the bridle, and 
was soon far aivay. Mount, brother, mount, 
or we shall have the whole rustic canaille 
upon us in a twinkling.'' 

I did as he commanded : we were presently 
in the road which we had left the night be- 
fore. Along this we hurried at a great rate, 
the horse displaying his best speedy trot; 
whilst the mule, with its ears pricked up, gal- 
loped gallantly at his side. ^^ What place is 
that on the hill yonder ?" said I to Antonio, at 
the expiration of an hour, as we prepared to 
descend a deep valley. 

" That is Jaraicejo," said Antonio ; " a bad 
place it is, and a bad place it has ever been for 
the Calo people." 

*' If it is such a bad place," said I, '^ I hope 
we shall not have to pass through it." 

** We must pass through it," said Antonio, 
** for more reasons than one : first, forasmuch 
as the road lies through Jaraicejo; and se- 
cond, forasmuch as it will be necessary to pur- 
chase provisions there, both for ourselves and 
horses. On the other side of Jaraicejo there is 
a wild desert, a despoblado, where we shall 
find nothing." 

We crossed the valley, and ascended the 
hill, and as we drew near to the town the 
gipsy said, ** Brother, we had best pass 
through that town singly. I will go in ad- 
vance; follow slowly, and when there pur- 
chase bread and barley ; you have nothing to 
fear. I will await you on the despoplado. 

Without waiting for my answer he hasten- 
ed forward, and was speedily out of sight. 

I followed slowly behind, and entered the 
gate of the town; an old dilapidated place, 
consisting of little more than one street. Along 
this street I was advancing, when a man with 
a dirty foraging cap on his head, and holding 
a gun in his hand, came running up to me : 
** Who are you 1" said he, in rather rough 
accents ; " from whence do you comel" 

" From Bad ajoz and Trujillo," I replied; 
•' why do you ask ?" 

^'1 am one of the national guard," said the 
man, '* and am placed here to inspect stran- 
gers; I am told that a gipsy fellow just now 
rode through the town ; it is well for him that 
I had stepped into my house. Do you come 
in his company 1" 

" Do I look a person," said I, " likely to 
keep company with gipsies 1" 

The national measured me from top 'to toe, 
and then looked me full in the face with an 
expression which seemed to say, '^ Likely 
enough." In fact, my appearance was by no 
means calculated to prepossess people in my 
favour. Upon my head I wore an old Anda- 
lusian hat, which, from its condition, appear- 
ed to have been trodden under foot ; a rusty 
cloak, which had perhaps served half a dozen 
generations, enwrapped my body. My nether 
garments were by no means of the finest de- 
scription ; and as far as could be seen were 
covered with mad, with which my face was 



Hkewise plentifully bespattered, and upon ny 
chin was a beard of a week's firrowth. 

** Have you a passport V at length demand- 
ed the national. 

I remembered having read that the bestwiy 
to win a Spaniard's heart is to treat him with 
ceremonious civility. I therefore dismounted, 
and taking ofif my hat, made a low bow to the 
constitutional soldier, saying, '' Senor nacion- 
a1, you must know that I am an English gen- 
tleman, travelling in this country for my pie^ 
sure. I bear a passport, which, on inspecting, 
you will find to be perfectly regular; it wai 
given me by the great Lord Palmerston, mini^ 
ter of England, whom you of coarse have bearl 
of here; at the bottom you will see his own hand- 
writing ; look at it and rejoice ; perhaps you will 
never have another opportunity. As I put on* 
bounded confidence in the honour of every gen* 
tleman, I leave the passport in your huds 
whilst I repair to the posada to refresh mj- 
self. When you have inspected it, you will 
perhaps oblige me so far as to bring it to me. 
Cavalier, I kiss your hands." 

I then made him another low bow, which he 
returned with one still lower, and leaving him 
now staring at the passport and now lookinir 
at myself, I went into a posada, to which 1 
was directed by a begjrar whom I met. 

I fed the horse, and procured some bread 
and barley, as the gipsy had directed me; I 
likewise purchased three fine partridges of t 
fowler, who was drinking wine in the posada. 
He was satisfied with the price I gave him, 
and ofifered to treat me with a copita, to which I 
made no objection. As we sat discoursing at 
the table, the national entered with the pass- 
port in his hand, and sat down by us. 

National, — Cabellero! I return you yonr 
passport, it is quite in form. I rejoice much to 
have made your acquaintance ; I have no doabt 
that you can give me some information re- 
specting the present war. 

Myself. — I shall be very happy to afford so 
polite and honourable a gentleman any inform- 
ation in my power. 

National. — What is England doings— if 
she about to afford any assistance to this coqd- 
try ? If she pleased, she could put down tbt 
war in three months. 

My»elf, — No tenga uited euidao, Sehor fio- 
ciondl i the war will be put down, don't doubt 
You have heard of the English legion, which 
my Lord Palmerston has sent over? Leave 
the matter in their hands, you will soon see 
the result. 

National, — ^It appears to me that this Ca- 
ballero Balmerson must be a very honest man. 

Myself, — There can be no doubt of it. 

National, — I have heard that he is a great 
general. 

Myself. — ^There can be no doubt of it. In 
some things neither Napoleon nor the sawyer* 
would stand a chance with him for a moment. 
Es mucho hombre, 

* El Serrador» a Carlist partisan, who about 
this period was much talked of in Spain. 
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National,'^ am glad to bear it. Does be 
intend to head the legion himself 1 

Afyseif. — I believe not; but be has sent 
over, to head the fighting men, a friend of his, 
who is thought to be nearly as much versed 
in military matters as himself. 

NdiionkL — lo me akgro mucho, I see that 
the war will soon be over. Caballero, I thank 
yon for your politeness, and for the information 
which you have afforded me. I hope you will 
have a pleasant journey. I confess that I am 
BOTprised to see a gentleman of your country 
tnvellin^ alone, and in this manner, through 
BBch regions as these. The roads are at pre- 
sent very bad ; there have of late been many 
accidents, and more than two deaths in this 
neighbourhood. The despoblado out yonder 
has a particularly evil name; be on your 
guard, Caballero. I am sorry that gipsy was 
parmitted to pass ; should you meet him and 
not like his looks, shoot him at once, stab him, 
or ride him down. He is a well known thief, 
cootrabandista, and murderer, and has com- 
mitted more assassinations than he has fingers 
OB his hands. Caballero, if you please, we 
ivill allow you a guard to the other side of 
the pass. You do not wish it 1 Then, fare- 
"well. Stay, before I go I should wish to see 
once more the signature of the Caballero Bal- 



I showed him the signature, which he look- 
ed upon with a profound reverence, uncover- 
ing his head for a moment ; we then embraced 
wSk parted. 

I mounted the horse and rode from the town, 
at first proceeding very slowly; I had no 
teener, however, reached the moor, than 1 
pot the animal to his speedy trot, and pro- 
eeeded at a tremendous rate for some time, 
expecting every moment to overtake the 
ffipsy. I, however, saw nothing of him, nor 
did I meet with a single human being. The 
road along which I sped was narrow and 
tandy, winding amidst thickets of broom and 
brushwood, with which the despoblado was 
overgrown, and which in some places were as 
high as a man's head. Across the moor, in 
the direction in which I was proceeding, rose 
a lofty eminence, naked and bare. The moor 
extended for at least three leagues; I had 
Bsarly crossed it, and reached the foot of the 
aaeent. I was becoming very uneasy, con- 
ceiving that I might have passed the gipsy 
amongst the thickets, when I suddenly heard 
his well known Ola ! and his black savage 
bead and staring eyes suddenly appeared from 
amidst a clump of broom. 

•*You have tarried long, brother," said 
he; "I almost thought you had played me 
&lse.'« 

He bade me dismount, and then proceeded 
to lead the horse behind the thicket, where I 
foand the mule picqueted to the ground. I 
gave him the barley and provisions, and then 
proceeded to relate to him my adventure with 
the national. 

*^ I would I had him here," said the gip- 
sy, on hearing the epithets which the former 
ud lavished unon bun. '^ I would I had him 



here, then should my ohulee and his carlo be- 
come better acquainted." 

" And what are you doing here yourself," 
I demanded, '^in this wild place, amidst 
these thickets 1" 

^' I am expecting a messenger down yon 
pass," said the gipsy; ^'and till that mes- 
senger arrive I can neither go forward nor re- 
turn. It is on business of Egypt, brother, 
that I am here." 

As he invariably used this last expression 
when he wished to evade my inquiries, I held 
my peace, and said no more; the animals 
were fed, and we proceeded to make a frugal 
repast on bread and wine. 

" Why do you not cook the game which I 
brought?" I demanded; ^^in this place there 
is plenty of materials for a fire." 

" The smoke might discover us, brother," 
said Antonio. ''I am desirous of lying es- 
condido in this place until the arrival of llie 
messenger." 

It was now considerably past noon; the 
gipsy lay behind the thicket, raising him- 
self up occasionally and looking anxiously 
towards the hill which lay over against us ; 
at last, with an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment and impatience, he flung himselt on the 
ground, where he lay a considerable time, 
apparently ruminating; at last he lifted up 
his head and looked me in the face. 

Antonio, — Brother, I cannot imagine what 
business brought you to this country. 

MyseJf. — Perhaps the same which brings 
you to this moor, — business of Egypt. 

Antonio, — Not so, brother ; you speak the 
language of Egypt, it is true, but your ways 
and words are neither those of the Cales nor 
of the Busne. 

Myself, — Did you not hear me speak in the 
foros about Goa and Tebleque 1 It was to 
declare his glory to the Cales and Gentiles 
that I came to the land of Spain. 

Antonio, — And who sent you on this er- 
rand? 

Myself, — You would scarcely understand 
me were I to inform you. Know, however, 
that there are many in foreign lands who 
lament the darkness which envelopes Spain, 
and the scenes of cruelty, robbery, and mur- 
der which deform it. 

Antonio* — Are they Calore or Busne 1 

Myself, — What matters it? Both Calore 
and Busne are sons of the same God. 

Antonio, — You lie, brother, they are not of 
one father nor of one Errate. You speak of 
robbery, cruelty, and murder. There are too 
many Busne, brother ; if there were no Busne, 
there would be neither robbery nor murder. 
The Calore neither rob nor murder each other, 
the Busne do ; nor are they cruel to their ani- 
mals, their law forbids them. When I was a 
child I was beating a burra, but my father 
stopped my hand, and chided me. "Hurt 
not the animal," said he; "for within it is 
the soul of your own sister !" 

Myself, — And do you believe in this wild 
doctrine, O Antonio t 

.tfn/onto.— Sometimes I do, scmietimea I dA 
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not. Thoro are some wlio bolifvi* in nothing; 
not ovi'ii that llicy live! Lun^ siiwo, I kiifw 
an ohl (Vtiloro, hv was old, vrry old, upwards 
of a liiiiidnMl y«'ars, — and I once hoard him 
Kay, that all wc tliouirht \vr saw was a \iv; 
that then^ was no world, no men nor women, 
no horsi'S nor iniih's, no olivo tnM's. lint 
Avhithcr arc* wf Ktnivin<rt | asked what in- 
cluced you to conie to this coimtry — you tell 
me the jjhjry of (lod and T«'bh'<|ue. Dispa- 
rate! ti'll that to the Busne. Yr»u have jjood 
reasons for comiiifr, no doubt, else you would 
not b<; here. Some say you are a spy of the. 
Londone, perhaps you an?; I care nf»t. Uise, 
brother, and tell me whether any one is 
coming down the pass. 

"I sec a distant (/bject," I n'plied; "like 
a Rpeek on the side of the hill." 

The gipsy starti'd up, ami we hr>th fixed 
our eyes on the fibjeet : the distance was so 
great that it was at first with dillieulty that 
we eould distinguish whether it moved or not. 
A (luarter of an hour, however, dispelled all 
doubts, for within this time it had nearly 
reached the botUnu of the hill, and we could 
descry a figure seated on an animal of some 
kind. 

"It is a woman," said I, at length, 
'* mounted on a gray donkey." 

" Then it is my messenger," said Antonio, 
'* for it can be no other." 

Tlie woman and the donkey were now upon 
the plain, and for some time were concealed 
from U8 by the copse and brushwood which 
intervened. They were not long, lu)wever, 
in makinof their appearance at the distance of 
about a hundred yards. The donkey was a 
beautiful creature of a silver gray, and came 
frisking along, swinging her tail, and moving 
her feet so quick that they scarcely seemed 
to touch the ground. The animal no sooner 
perceived us than she stopp(ul short, turned 
round, and attempted to escape by the way 
she had come ; her rider, however, detained 
her, whereupon the donkey kicked violently, 
and would probably have flung the former, 
had she not sprung nimbly to the ground. 
The form of the woman was entirely con- 
cealed by the large wrapping man's cloak 
which she wore. I ran to assist her, when 
she turned her face full upon me, and I in- 
stantly recognised the sharp clever features 



of Antonia, whom I had seen at Badajox, the 
(laughter of my guide. She said no&iingto 
me, but advancing to her father, addressed 
something to him in a low voice, which I did 
not hear. He started back, and vociferalBd 
7W(w ? " Yes," said she, in a louder tarn, 
pmbably repeating the words which I Ind 
not caught before, *^7hdo» esUui premu!*^ 

The gipsy remained for some time like 
one astounded, and, unwilling to listen to 
their discourse, which I imagined misfat » 
late to business of Egypt, I walked amy 
amidst the thickets. 1 was absent for soaft 
time, but could occasionally hear passiomlB 
expressions and oaths. In aboat half sa Ikmi 
1 n'tnrned ; they had left tlie road, hot I 
found them behind the broom clomp, when 
the animals stood. Both were seated on the 
ground ; the features of the gipsy wen p» 
euliarly dark and ^m; he held his ■» 
slieathed knife in his hand, which be wooM 
r>ceasionally plunge into the earth, exelsiii* 
ing: Todus! 'I\hIo»! 

" Brother," said he, at last, " I can go bb 
farther with vou ; the business which earned 
me to Castumba is settled ; yon must now 
travel by yourself and trust to your baji {^ 
tune).'' 

"I tnist in Undevel," I replied, "who 
wrote my fortune long ago. But how am I 
to journey ? I have no horse, for yon doab^ 
less want your own." 

The gipsy appeared to reflect: "I wsrt 
the horse, it is true, brother," he said, ''tBd 
likewise the macho; but you shall not com 
pindre t you shall purchase the burra of Ai^ 
tenia, which I presented her when I sent her 
upon this expedition." 

"The burra," I replied, ** appears bdh 
savage and vicious." 

" She is both, brother, and on that aceomit 
I bought her; a savage and vicious beast has 
genemlly four excellent legs. You are t 
(-alo, brother, and can manage her; you shall 
therefore purchase the savage bum, fsiring 
m V dauqfhter Antonia a baria of gold. If y* 
think fit, you can sell the beast at Tslavsn 
or Madrid, for Kstremeniaii bestis are highly 
considered in Castumba." 

In less than an hour I was on the other 
side of the pass, mounted on the sange 
burra. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Pas8 of Mirabete — ^Wolves and Shepherds — Female Subtlety — Death by Wolves — The Mys* 
tcry solved — The Monntains — The dark Hour — The Traveller of the Night — Abarbenel— Hoarded 
Treasure — Force of Gold — ^Tbe Archbishop — Arrival at Madrid. 



I PROCEEDED dowD the pass of Mirabete, 
occasionally ruminating on the matter which 
had brougrht me to Spain, and occasionally 
admirinff one of the finest prospects in the 
world : before me outstretched lay immense 
plains, bounded in the distance by huge 
mountains, whilst at the foot of the bill, which 
I was now descending, rolled the Tagus, in a 
deep narrow stream, between lofty banks ; the 
whole was gilded by the rays of the setting 
BOD ; for the day, though cold and wintry, was 
bright and dear. In about an hour I reached 
the river at a place where stood the remains of 
what had once been a magnificent bridge, 
which had, however, been blown up in the 
Peninsular war and never since repaired. 

I crossed the river in a ferry-boat ; the pas- 
sage was rather difficult, the current very 
rapid and swollen, owing to the latter rains. 

'^ Am I in New CastUle ?" I demanded of 
the ferryman, on reaching the further bank. 
**The raya is many leagues from hence,*' re- 
plied the ferryman; *'you seem a stranger. 
Whence do you come !'' <* From England," 
I replied, and without waiting for an answer, 
I sprang on the burra, and proceeded on my 
way. The burra plied her feet most nimbly, 
sndt shortly after nightfall, brought me to a 
village at about two leagues' distance from 
the river's bank. 

I sat down in the venta where I put up; 
there was a huge fire, consisting of the great- 
er part of the trunk of an olive tree ; the com- 
Dtny was rather miscellaneous : a hunter with 
nil esoopeta ; a brace of shepherds with im- 
mense dogs, of that species for which Estre- 
aadura is celebrated ; a broken soldier, just 
ntomed from the wars ; and a beggar, who, 
« after demanding charity ^or las siete llagas de 
Maria Saniisgima, took a seat amidst us, and 
made himself quite comfortable. The hostess 
wu an active bustling woman, and busied 
herself in cooking my supper, which consisted 
of the game which I had purchased at Jarai- 
oejo, and which, on my taking leave of the 
eipsy, he had counselled me to take with me. 
Id the mean time, I sat by the fire listening to 
the conversation of the company. 

"I would I were a wolf," said one of the 
shepherds ; '^ or, indeed, any thing rather than 
what I am. A pretty life is this of ours, out 
in the campo, among the carascales, suffering 
heat and cold for a peseta a day. I would I 
were a wolf; he fares better and is more re- 
spected than the wretch of a shepherd." 

** But he frequently fares scurvily," said I ; 

** the shepherd and dogs fall upon him, and 

then he pays for his temerity with the loss of 

his head." 

** That is not ofien the case, senor traveller," 



said the shepherd ; '' he watches his opportu- 
nity, and seldom runs into harm's way. And 
as to attacking him, it is no very pleasant 
task ; he has both teeth and claws, and dog 
or man, who has once felt them, likes not to 
venture a second time within his reach. These 
dogs of mine will seize a bear singly with 
considerable alacrity, though he is a most 
powerful animal, but I have seen them run 
howling away from a wolf, even though there 
were two or three of us at hand to encourage 
them." 

*' A dangerous person is the wolf," said the 
other shepherd, "and cunning as dangerous; 
who knows more than he? He knows the 
vulnerable point of every animal ; see, for ex- 
ample, how he flies at the neck of a bullock, 
tearing open the veins with his grim teeth and 
claws. But does he attack a horse in this 
manner 1 1 trow not." 

" Not he," said the other shepherd, **he is 
too good a judge; but he fastens on the 
haunches, and hamstrings him in a moment. 
O the fear of the horse when he comes near 
the dwelling of the wolf. My master was the 
other day riding in the despoblado, above the 
pass, on his fine Andalusian steed, which had 
cost him five hundred dollars; suddenly the 
horse stopped, and sweated and trembled like 
a woman in the act of fainting; my master 
could not conceive the reason, but presently 
he heard a squealing and growling in the 
bushes, whereupon he fired off his gun and 
scared the wolves, who scampered away ; but 
he tells me, that the horse has not yet recover- 
ed from his fright." 

"Yet the mares know occasionally how 
to balk him," replied his companion ; " there 
is great craft ana malice in mares, as there is 
in all females ; see them feeding in the camp 
with their young cria about them ; presently 
the alarm is given that the wolf is drawing 
near; they start wildly and run about for a 
moment, but it is only for a moment, — amain 
they gather together, forming themselves into 
a circle, in the centre of which they place the 
foals. Onward comes the wolf, hoping to 
make his dinner on horseflesh ; he is mistaken, 
however, the mares have balked him, and are 
as cunning as himself; not a tail is to be 
seen — ^not a hind quarter — but there stand the 
whole troop, their fronts towards him ready to 
receive him, and as he runs round them bark- 
ing and howling, they rise successively on 
their hind legs, ready to stamp him to the 
earth, should he attempt to hurt their cria or 
themselves." 

" Worse than the he-wolf," said the sol- 
dier, " is the female, for, as the senor pastor 
has well observed, there is more malice in 
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women than in males ; to see one of these she- 
demons with a troop of the males at her heels 
is truly surprising; where she turns they 
turn, and what she docs that do they; for 
they appear bewitched, and have no power 
bnt to imitate her actions. I was once travel- 
lingr with a comrade over the hills of Galicia, 
when we heard a howl. 'Those are wolves,' 
said my companion, Met us get out of the 
way ;' so we stepped from the path and as- 
cended the side of the hill a little way, to a 
terrace, where grew vines after the manner of 
Galicia : presently appeared a large ffray she- 
wolf, deghoneafaj snapping and growhng at a 
troop of demons, who followed close behind, 
their tails uplifted, and their eyes like fire- 
brands. What do you think the perverse 
brute did 1 Instead of keeping the path, she 
turned in the very direction in which we were ; 
there was now no remedy. So we stood 
still. I was the first upon the terrace, and by 
me she passed so close that I felt her hair 
brush against my legs; she, however, took 
no notice of me, but pushed on, neither look- 
ing to the right nor left, and all the other 
wolves trotted by me without offering the 
slightest injury or even so much as lookmg at 
me. Would that I could say as much for 
my poor companion who stood further on, 
and was, I believe, less in the demon's way 
than I was ; she had nearly passed him when 
suddenly she turned half round and snapped 
at him. I shall never forget what followed : 
in a moment a dozen wolves were upon him, 
tearing him limb from limb, with bowlings 
like nothing in this world ; in a few moments 
he was devoured, nothing remaining but the 
scull and a few bones ; and then they passed 
on in the same manner as they came. Good 
reason had 1 to be grateful that my lady wolf 
took less notice of me than my poor com- 
rade." 

Listening to this and similar conversation, 
I fell into a doze before the fire, in which I 
continued for a considerable time, but was at 
length roused by a voice exclaiming in a loud 
tone, '* Thdog eatan presos /" These were the 
exact words which, when spoken by his 
daughter, confounded the gipsy upon the 
moor. I looked around me: the company 
consisted of the same individuals to whose 
conversation I had been listening before I sank 
into slumber; but the beggar was now the 
spokesman, and he was haranguing with con- 
siderable vehemence. 

*'I beg your pardon, Caballero," said I, 
'*but I did not hear the commencement of 
▼our discourse. Who are those who have 
been captured 1" 

*' A band of accursed Gitanos, Caballero," 
replied the beggar, returning the title of cour- 
tesy which I had bestowed upon him. ** Dur- 
ing more than a fortnight, they have infested 
the roads on the frontier of Castille, and many 
have been the gentleman travellers like your- 
self whom they have robbed and murdered. 
It would seem that the gipsy canaille must 
needs take advantage of these troublous times, 
•nd form themselves into a factioD. It is said 



that the fellows of whom I am speakii^tK- 
pected many more of their brethren to join 
them, which is likely enough, as all gipsies 
are thieves : but, praised be God, they have 
been put down before they became too formi- 
dable. I saw them myself conveyed to the 
prison at . Thanks be to God. TWot 

estan presosT^ 

"The mystery is now solved," said I to 
myself, and proceeded to despatch my supper, 
which was now ready. 

The next day's journey brought roe to a 
considerable town, the name of which I have 
forgotten. It is the first in New Castille, in 
this direction. I passed the night, as nsual, 
in the manger of the stable, close beside the 
Caballeria; for, as I travelled upon a donkey, 
I deemed it incumbent upon me to be satisfied 
with a couch in keeping with my manner of 
journeying, being averse, by any squeamish 
and over-delicate airs, to generate a suspicion 
amongst the people with whom I mingled that 
1 was aught higher than what my equipage 
and outward appearance might lead them to 
believe. Rising before daylight, I again pro- 
ceeded on my way, hoping ere nicrht to be 
able to reach Talavera, which 1 was informed 
was ten leagues d istant The way lay entirely 
over an unbroken level, for the most part co- 
vered with olive trees. On the left, however, 
at the distance of a few leagues, rose the 
mighty mountains which I have already men- 
tioned. They run eastward in a seemingly 
interminable range, parallel with the route 
which I was pursuing; their tops and sides 
were covered with dazzling snow, and the 
blasts which came sweeping from them across 
the wide and melancholy plains were of bitter 
keenness. 

"What mountains are those V I inquired 
of a barber-surgeon who, mounted like myself 
on a gray burra, joined me about noon, and 
proce^ed in my company for several leagoea. 
"They have many names, Caballero," replied 
the barber ; " according to the names of the 
neighbouring places, so are they called. Yon 
portion of them is styled the Serrania of Pfai- 
sencia; and opposite to Madrid they are 
termed the Mountains of Guadarama, from a 
river of that name, which descends from them; 
they run a vast way, Caballero, and separate 
the two kingdoms, for on the other side is Old 
Castille. They are mighty mountains; and 
though they generate much cold, I take plea- 
sure in looking at them, which is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that I was born amongst 
them, thouah at present, for my sins, I live in 
a village of the plain. Caballero, there is not 
another such range in Spain ; they have their 
secrets too — their mysteries: strange tales 
are told of those hills, and of what they con- 
tain in their deep recesses, for they are a broad 
chain, and you may wander days and days 
amongst them without coming to any termino. 
Many have lost themselves on those hills, and 
have never again been heard of. Strange 
thingrs are told of them : it is said that in cer- 
tain places there are deep pools and lakes, in 
which dwell monsters, hugs serpents as long 
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■■ a pine tree, and hones of the flood, which 
Bonietimes come out and commit mighty da- 
mage. One thing is certain, that yonder, far 
away to the west, in the heart of those hills, 
there is a wonderful valley, so narrow that 
only at midday is the face of the sun to be de- 
scried from it. That valley lay undiscovered 
and unknown for thousands of years ; no per- 
son dreamed of its existence, but at last, a 
long time ago, certain hunters entered it by 
ehance, and then what do you think they 
found, Caballero ? They found a small nation 
or tribe of unknown people, speaking an un- 
known language, who, perhaps, h^ lived 
there since the creation of the world, without 
intercourse with the rest of their fellow-crea- 
tores, and without knowing that other beings 
besides themselves existed ! Caballero, did 

500 never hear of the valley of the Batuecas? 
lany books have been written about that val- 
1^ aund those people. Caballero, I am proud 
of yonder hills ; and were I independent, and 
without wife or children, I would purchase a 
bnnra like that of your own, (which I see is 
an excellent one, and far superior to mine,) 
and travel amongst them till I knew all their 
mysteries, and had seen all the wondrous 
things which they contain." 

Throughout the day I pressed the hurra for- 
ward, only stopping once in order to feed the 
animal ; but, notwithstanding that she played 
her part very well, night came on, and I was 
still about two leagues from Talavera. As 
tlie sun went down, the cold become intense ; 
idrew the old gipsy cloak, which I still wore, 
closer around me, but I found it quite inade- 
quate to protect me from the inclemency of the 
atmosphere. The road, which lay over a 
plain, was not very distinctly traced, and be- 
eame in the dusk rather difficult to find, more 
especially as cross-roads leading to different 
places were of freq oent occurrence. I however 
proceeded in the best manner I could, and 
when I became dubious as to the course 1 
diould take, I invariably allowed the animal 
00 which I was mounted to decide. At length 
the moon shone out faintly, when suddenly 
by its beams I beheld a fisure moving before 
me at a slight distance. 1 quickened the pace 
of the borra, and was soon close at its side. 
It went on, neither altering its pace nor look- 
ing round for a moment. It was the figure of 
a man, the tallest and bulkiest that I had hi- 
tiierto seen in Spain, dressed in a manner 
ttrange and singular for the country. On his 
bead was a hat with a low crown and a broad 
brim, very much resembling that of an English 
wanner; about his body was a long, loose 
tonic or slop, seemingly of coarse ticken, open 
in front, so as to allow the interior garments 
Id be occasionally seen; these appeared to 
eonsist of a jerkin and short velveteen panta- 
loons. I have said that the brim of the hat 
was broad, but, broad as it was, it was insuf- 
fioient to cover an immense bush of coal-black 
hair, which, thick and curly, projected on 
either side; over the left shoulder was flung 
a kind of satchel, and in the right hand was 
jMld a long staff or pole. 



There was something peculiarly strange 
about the figure ; but what struck me the most 
was the tranquillity with which it moved 
along, taking no heed of me, though of course 
aware of my proximity, but looking straight 
forward along the road, save when it occasion- 
ally raised a huge face and large eyes towards 
the moon, which was now shining forth in 
the eastern quarter. 

**Acold ni^ht,'' said I at last "Is this 
the way to Talavera 1" 

** It is the way to Talavera, and the night 
is cold." 

" I am going to Talavera," said I, " as I 
suppose you are yourself." 

** I am going thither, so are you, Bueno,^* 

The tones of the voice which delivered 
these words were in their way quite as strange 
and singular as the figure to which the voice 
belonged ; they were not exactly the tones of 
a Spanish voice, and yet there was something 
in them that could hardly be foreign; the pro- 
nunciation also was correct, and the language, 
though singular, faultless. But I was most 
struck with the manner in which the last 
word, buenoy was spoken. I had heard some- 
thing like it before, but where or when I could 
by no means remember. A pause now ensued ; 
the figure stalking on as before with the most 
perfect indiflference, and seemingly with no 
disposition either to seek or avoid conversation. 

" Are you not afraid," said I at last, " to 
travel these roads in the dark ? It is said that 
there are robbers abroad." 

"Are you not rather afraid," replied the 
figure, "to travel these roads in the darkt— 
you who are igrnorant of the country, who are 
a foreigner, an Englishman !" 

"How is it that you know me to be an 
Englishman?" demanded I, much surprised. 

" That is no difficult matter," replied the 
figure ; " the sound of your voice was enough 
to tell me that." 

" You speak of voices," said I ; " suppose 
the tone of your own voice were to tell me 
who you are?" 

"That it will not do," replied my com- 
panion ; " you know nothing about me— you 
can know nothing about me." 

" Be not sure of that, my friend ; I am ao» 
quainted with many things of which you 
have little idea." 

" Por exemplo," said the figure. 

"For example," said I; "you speak two 
languages." 

The figure moved on, seemed to consider a 
moment, and then said slowly, bueno. 

" You have two names," I continued ; " one 
for the house and the other for the street ; both 
are good, but the one by which you are called 
at home is the one which you like best." 

The man walked on about ten paces, in the 
same manner as he had previously done; all 
of a sudden he turned, and taking the bridle 
of the hurra gently in his hand, stopped her. 
I had now a full view of his face and figure, 
and those huge features and Herculean form 
still occasionally revisit me in my dreams. I 
see him standing in the moonshine, staring 
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me in the face with his deep calm eyes. At 
last he said : 

^^Ea uated tamhien de nosotros .^'^ 

It was late at night when we arrived at 
Talavera. We went to a large gloomy house, 
which my companion informed me was the 
principal posada of the town. We entered 
the kitchen, at the extremity of which a large 
fire was blazing. " Pepita," said my com- 
panion to a handsome girl, who advanced 
smiling towards us; **a brasero and a pri- 
vate apartment; this cavalier is a friend of 
mine, and we shall sup together." We were 
shown to an apartment in which were two 
alcoves contaimng beds. After supper, which 
consisted of the very best, by the order of my 
companion, we sat over the brasero and com- 
menced talking. 

Ml/self. — Of course you have conversed 
with Englishmen before, else you could not 
have recognised me by the tone of my voice. 

AbarheneL — ^I was a young lad when the 
war of the independence broke out, and there 
came to the village in which our family lived 
an English officer in order to teach discipline 
to the new levies. He was quartered in my 
father's house, where he conceived a great 
aflection for me. On his departure, with the 
consent of my father, I attended him through 
both the Castilles, partly as companion, parUy 
as domestic. I was with him nearly a year, 
when he was suddenly summoned to return 
to his own country. He would fain have 
taken me with him, but to that my father 
would by no means consent. It is now five- 
and -twenty years since I last saw an English- 
man; but you have seen how I recognised 
you even in the dark ni^ht. 

Myself. — ^And what Kind of life do you 
pursue, and by what means do you obtain 
support? 

Marhenel, — ^I experience no difficulty. I 
live much in the same way as I believe my 
forefathers lived ; certainly as my father did, 
for his course has been mine. At his death I 
took possession of the herencia, for I was his 
only child. It was not requisite that I should 
follow any business, for my wealth was great ; 
yet, to avoid remark, I followed that of my 
father, who was a longanizero. I have occa- 
sionally dealt in wool ; but lazily, lazily — as 
I had no stimulus for exertion. I was, how- 
ever, successful in many instances, strangely 
so ; much more than many others who toiled 
day and night, and whose whole soul was in 
the trade. 

Myself, — Have you any children 1 Are you 
married ? 

AbarheneL — ^I have no children though I am 
married. I have a wife and an amiga, or I 
should rather say two wives, for I am wedded 
to both. I however call one my amiga, for 
appearance sake, for I wish to live in quiet, 
and am unwilling to offend the prejudices of 
the surrounding people. 

Myself. — ^You say you are wealthy. In 
what does your wealth consist? 

Marbend. — In gold and silver, and atones 



of price ; for I have inheriibd all the hoarit 
of my forefathers. The greater part ia baried 
under ground ; indeed, I have never examiDed 
the tenth part of it. I have coins of silfer 
and gold older than the times of Ferdimod 
the Accursed and Jezebel ; I have also lar^ 
sums employed in usury. We keep 0Q^ 
selves close, however, and pretend to be poor, 
miserably so ; but on certain occasions, at our 
festivals, when our gates are barred, and oor 
savage dogs are let loose in the court, we eat 
our food off services such as the Queen of 
Spain cannot boast of, and wash our feet in 
ewers of silver, fashioned and wrought before 
the Americas were discovered, though o«r 
garments are at all times coarse, and our food 
for the most part of the plainest description. 

Myself, — Are there more of you than yoar» ] 
self and your two wives % | 

Abarbenel, — ^There are my two aervama, i 
who are likewise of us ; the one is a yooth, i 
and is about to leave, being betrothed to one 
at some distance ; the other is old : be is now 
upon the road, following me with a male and 
car.. 

Myself, — And whither are you bound at 
present! 

AbarbeneL — ^To Toledo, where I ply my 
trade occasionally of longanizero. I love to 
wander about, though I seldom stray far fiom 
home. Since I left the Englishman my feet 
have never once stepped beyond the bouads 
of New Castillo. I love to visit Toledo, aod 
to think of the times which have long ainet 
departed ; I should establish myself therB, 
were there not so many accursed ones, whs 
look upon me with an evil eye. 

Myself. — ^Are you known for what you aret 
Do the authorities molest you 1 

Abarbenel. — People of course suspect ma 
to be what I am ; but as I conform outwardly 
in most respects to their ways, they do not 
interfere with me. True it is that sometimes, 
when I enter the church to hear the mass, 
they glare at me over the left shoulder, as 
to say — " What do you here V And some- 
times they cross themselves as I pass by; but 
as they go no further, I do not trouble myself 
on that account. With respect to the autho- 
rities, they are not bad friends of mine. 
Many of the higher class have borrowed mo- 
ney from me on usury, so that I have them to 
a certain extent in my power, and as for the 
low alguazils and corchetes, they would do 
any thing to oblige me in consideration of a 
few dollars, which I occasionally give them ; 
so that matters upon the whole go on remark- 
ably well. Of old, indeed, it was far other- 
wise ; yet, I know not how it was, though 
other families suffered much, ours always en- 
joyed a tolerable share of tranquillity. The 
truth is, that our family has always known 
how to guide itself wonderfully. I may say 
there is much of the wisdom of the snake 
amongst us. We have always possessed 
friends ; and with respect to enemies, it is by 
no means safe to meddle with us ; for it is m 
rule of our house never to forgive an injary, 
and to spare neither troable nor expense in 
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Mingfing rain and destniction upon the heads 
of oar evil doers. 

Myself. — Do the priests interfere with you 1 

AbarbeneL — ^They let me alone, especially 
In oar own neighbourhood. Shortly after the 
death of my father, one hot-headed mdividual 
endeavoured to do me an evil turn, but I soon 
requited him, causing him to be imprisoned 
on a chargfe of blasphemy, and in prison he 
remained a long time, till he went mad and 
died. 

Myself, — Have you a head in Spain, in 
whom is rested the chief authority? 

AbarbeneL — Not exactly. There are, how- 
ever, certain holy families who enjoy much 
consideration ; my own is one of these — the 
chiefest, I may say. My grandsire was a 
particularly holy man ; and 1 have heard my 
father say, that one night an archbishop came 
to his house secretly, merely to have the sa- 
tisfaction of kissing his head. 

Myself, — How can that be ; what reverence 
ooald an archbishop entertain for one like 
yourself or your grandsire. 

AbarbeneL — More than you imagine. He 
was one of us, at least his father was, and he 
could never forget what he had learned with 
reverence in his infancy. He said he had 
tried to forget it, but he could not ; that the 
rwA was continually upon him, and that even 
from his childhood he had borne its terrors 
with a troubled mind, till at last he could bear 
himself no longer; so he went to my grand- 
she, with whom he remained one whole night; 
he then returned to his diocese, where he 
shortly afterwards died, in much renown for 
sanctity. 

Myself. — What you say surprises me. Have 
you reason to suppose that many of you are 
to be found amongst the priesthood % 

AbarbeneL — Not to suppose, but to know it. 
Hiere are many such as 1 amon^t the priest- 
hood, and not amongst the infenor priesthood 

8 



either ; some of the most learned and famed 
of them in Spain have been of us, and of our 
blood at least, and many of them at this da^ 
think as I do. There is one particular festi- 
val of the year at which four dignified eccle- 
siastics are sure to visit me; and then, when 
all is made close and secure, and the fitting 
ceremonies have been gone through, they sit 
down upon the floor and curse. 

Myself — Are you numerous in the large 
towns'? 

AbarbeneL — By no means ; our places of 
abode are seldom the large towns; we prefer 
the villages, and rarely enter the large towns 
but on business. Indeed, we are not a nu- 
merous people, and there are few provinces 
of Spain which contain more than twenty 
families. None of us are poor, and those 
among us who serve, do so more from choice 
than necessity, for by serving each other we 
acquire different trades. Not unfrequently 
the time of service is that of courtship also, 
and the servants eventually marry the daugh- 
ters of the house. 

We continued in discourse the greater part 
of the night; the next morning I prepared to 
depart. My companion, however, advised me 
to remain where I was for that day. " And 
if you respect my counsel," said he, " you 
will not proceed farther in this manner. To- 
night the diligence will arrive from Estrema- 
dura, on its way to Madrid. Deposit yourself 
therein ; it is the safest and most speedy mode 
of travelling. As for your Caballeria, I will 
myself purchase her. My servant is here, 
and has informed me that she will be of ser- 
vice to us. Let us, therefore, pass the day 
together in communion, like brothers, and then 
proceed on our separate journeys." We did 
pass the day together; and when the dili- 
gence arrived I deposited myself within, and 
on the morning oi the second day arrived at 
Madrid. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Lodging at Madrid — My Hostess — British Ambassador — Mendizabal — Baltasar — Duties of a Na^ 
tional--Young Blood — The Execution — Population of Madrid — The Higher Orders — The Lower 
Classes— The Bull Fighter— The Crabbed Gitano. 



It was the commencement of February 
when I reached Madrid. After staying a 
few days at a posada, I removed to a lodging 
which I engaged at No. 3, in the Calle de la 
Zarza, a dark dirty street, which, however, 
was close to the Puerta del Sol, the most cen- 
tral point of Madrid, into which four or five 
of the principal streets debouche, and which 
is, at ail times of the year, the great place of 
assemblage for the idlers of the capital, poor 
or rich. 

It was rather a singular house in which I 
had taken up my abode. I occupied the front 
part of the first floor; my apartments consist- 
ed of an immense parlour, and a small cham- 
ber on one side in which I slept; the parlour, 
notwithstanding its size, contained very little 
furniture: a few chairs, a table, and a species 
of sofa, constituted the whole. It was very 
cold and airy, owing to the draughts which 
poured in from three large windows, and from 
sundry doors. The mistress of the house, at- 
tended by her two daughters, ushered me in. 
" Did you ever see a more magnificent apart- 
mentl'* demanded the former; *'is it not fit 
for a kincr's son 1 Last winter it was occu- 
pied by the great General Espartero." 

The hostess was an exceedingly fat wo- 
man, a native of Valladolid, in Old Castille. 
" Have you any other family," I demanded, 
"besides these daughters?" "Two sons," 
she replied; "one of them an oflScer in the 
army, father of this urchin," pointing to a 
wicked out clever looking boy of about twelve, 
who at that moment bounded into the room ; 
" the other is the most celebrated national in 
Madrid : he is a tailor by trade, and his name 
is Baltasar. He has much influence with the 
other nationals, on account of the liberality of 
his opinions, and a word from him is sufficient 
to bring them all out armed and furious to the 
Puerta del Sol. He is, however, at present 
confined to his bed, for he is very dissipated 
and fond of the company of bull-fighters and 
people still worse." 

As my principal motive for visiting the 
Spanish capital was the hope of obtaining 
permission from the government to print the 
New Testament in the Castillian language, 
for circulation in Spain, I lost no time, upon 
my arrival, in taking what I considered to be 
the necessary steps. 

I was an entire stranger at Madrid, and 
bore no letters of Introduction to any persons 
of influence, who might have assisted me in 
this undertaking, so that notwithstanding I 
entertained a hope of success, relying on the 
assistance of the Almighty, this hope was not 
at all times very vivid, but was frequently 
orercaat with the clouds of despondency. 



Mendizabal was at this time prime minis- 
ter of Spain, and was considered as a man of 
almost unbounded power, in whose hands 
were placed the destinies of the country. I 
therefore considered that if 1 could by any 
means induce him to favour my views, f 
should have no reason to fear interruption 
from other quarters, and I determined upon 
applying to him. 

JBefore taking this step however, I deemed 
it advisable to wait upon Mr. Villiers, the 
British ambassador at Madrid ; and with the 
freedom permitted to a British subject, to ask 
his advice in this affair. I was received with 
great kindness, and enjoyed a conversation 
with him on various subjects before I intro- 
duced the matter which I had most at heart. 
He said that if I wished for an interview with 
Mendizabal, he would endeavour to procore 
me one, but, at the same time, told me frankly 
that he could not hope that any good woold 
arise from it, as he knew him to oe violently 
prejudiced against the British and Fomfia 
Bible Society, and was far more likely to dis- 
countenance than encourage any efforts which 
they might be disposed to make for introdoc* 
ing the Gospel into Spain. I, however, re- 
mained resolute in my desire to make the 
trial, and before I left him, obtained a letter 
of introduction to Mendizabal. 

Early one morning I repaired to the palace, 
in a wing of which was the ofilce of the Prime 
Minister; it was bitterly cold, and the Goa- 
darama, of which there is a noble view from 
the palace-plain, was covered with snow. 
For at least three hours I remained shivering 
with cold in an ante-room, with several other 
aspirants for an interview with the man of 
power. At last his private secretary made 
his appearance, and after putting various 
questions to the others, addressed himself to 
me, asking who I was and what I wanted. 
I told him that I was an Englishman, and the 
bearer of a letter from the British Minister. 
" If you have no objection, I will myself de- 
liver it to His Excellency," said he ; where- 
upon I handed it to him and he withdrew. 
Several individuals were admitted before me; 
at last, however, my own turn came, and I 
was ushered into the presence of Mendizabal. 

He stood behind a table covered with pa- 
pers, on which his eyes were intently fixed. 
He took not the slightest notice when I enter- 
ed, and I had leisure enough to survey him: 
he was a huge athletic man, somewhat taller 
than myself, who measure six feet two with- 
out my shoes ; his complexion was florid, his 
features fine and regular, his nose quite aqoi- 
line, and his teeth splendidly white : though 
scarcely fifty years of age, his hair was ro- 
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narkably gray; he was dressed in a rich 
morning gown, with a gold chain round his 
neck, and morocco slippers on his feet. 

His secretary, a fine intellectual lookinfr 
man, who, as I was subsequently informed, 
bad acquired a name both in English and 
Spanish literature, stood at one end of the 
table with papers in his hands. 

After I had been standing about a quarter 
of an hour, Mendizabal suddenly lifted up a 
pair of sharp eyes, and fixed them upon me 
with a peculiarly scrutinizing glance. 

*' 1 have seen a glance very similar to that 
amongst the Beni Israel," thought I to myself. 

My interview with him lasted nearly an 
hour. Some singular discourse passed be- 
tween us: I found him, as I had been in- 
formed, a bitter enemy to the Bible Society, 
of which he spoke in terms of hatred and 
oontempt, and by no means a friend to the 
Christian religion, which I could easily ac- 
ooQiVt for. I was not discouraged, however, 
and pressed upon him the matter which 
brought me thither, and was eventually so 
in successful, as to obtain a promise, that 
at the expiration of a few months, when he 
hoped the country would be in a more tran- 
qail state, I should be allowed to print the 
Scriptures. 

As I was going away he said, "Yours is 
not the first application I have had: ever 
since I have held the reins of government I 
have been pestered in this manner, by Eng- 
lish calling themselves Evangelical Chris- 
tians, who have of late come fiockinof over 
mto Spain. Only last week a hunchbacked 
fellow found his way into my cabinet whilst I 
was engaged in important business, and told 

me that Christ was coming 

And now 

yoQ have made your appearance, and almost 
persuaded me to embroil myself yet more 
with the priesthood, as if they did not abhor 
me enough already. What a strange infatu- 
ation is this, which drives you over lands and 
waters with Bibles in your hands. My good 
•ir, it is not Bibles we want, but rather guns 
and gunpowder, to put the rebels down with, 
and above all, money, that we may pay the 
troops ; whenever you come with these three 
things you shall have a hearty welcome, if 
not, we really can dispense with your visits, 
however great the honour." 

Ml/self. — ^There will be no end to the trou- 
bles of this afflicted country until the Gospel 
have free circulation. 

MtndizabaL — I expected that answer, for 
I have not lived thirteen years in England 
without forming some acquaintance with the 
phraseology of you good folks. ' Now, now, 
pray go; you see how engaged I am. Come 
again whenever you please, but let it not be 
within the next three months. 

** Don Jorge," said my hostess, coming into 
my apartment one morning, whilst I sat at 
breakfast with my feet upon the brasero, 
••heira is my son Baltasarito, the national; 
M has risen from his bed, and hearing that 



there is an Englishman in the house, he has 
begged me to introduce him, for he loves 
Englishmen on account of the liberality of 
their opinions; there he is, what do you 
think of him 1" 

I did not state to his mother what I thought; 
it appeared to me, however, that she was quite 
right in calling hira Baltasarito, which is the 
diminutive of Baltasar, forasmuch as that an- 
cient and sonorous name had certainly never 
been bestowed on a more diminutive person- 
age: he might measure about five feet one 
inch, though he was rather corpulent for his 
height; his face looked yellow and sickly, 
he had, however, a kind of fanfaronading air, 
and his eyes, which were of dark brown, were 
both sharp and brilliant. His dress, or rather 
his undress, was somewhat shabby: he had 
a foraging cap on his head, and in lieu of a 
morning gown, he wore a sentiners old great 
coat. 

'*I am glad to make your acquaintance, 
Senor national," said I to him, after his mo- 
ther had departed, and Baltasar had taken a 
seat, and of course lighted a paper cigar at 
the brasero. '^ I am glad to have made your 
acquaintance, more especially as your lady 
mother has informed me that you have great 
influence with the nationals. I am a stranger 
in Spain, and may want a friend ; fortune has 
been kind to me in procuring me one who is 
a member of so powerful a body." 

Baltasar, — Yes, I have a great deal to say 
with the other nationals; there is none in 
Madrid better known than Baltasar, or more 
dreaded by the Carlists. You say you may 
stand in need of a friend ; there is no fear of 
my failing you in any emergency. Both my- 
self and any of the other nationals will be 
proud to go out with you as padrinos, should 
you have any affair of honour on your hands. 
But why do you not become one of us 1 We 
would gladly receive you into our body. 

Myself, — Is the duty of a national particu- 
larly hard ? 

Baltasar, — By no means; we have to do 
duty about once every fifteen days, and then 
there is occasionally a review, which does not 
last long. No ! the duties of a national are 
by no means onerous, and the privileges are 
great. I have seen three of my brother na- 
tionals walk up and down the Prado of a 
Sunday, with sticks in their hands, cudgelling 
all the suspicious characters, and it is our 
common practice to scour the streets at night; 
and then if we meet any person who is ob- 
noxious to us, we fall upon him, and with a 
knife or a bayonet generally leave him wal- 
lowing in his blood on the pavement: no one 
but a national would be permitted to do that. 

Myself. — Of course none but persons of 
liberal opinions are to be found amongst the 
nationals? 

Baltasar. — Would it were so! there are 
some amongst us, Don Jorge, who are no 
better than they should be; they are few, 
however, and for the most part well known. 
Theirs is no pleasant life, for when they 
mount guard with the te%X \V\«3 vt^ %Rxs«^wL^ 
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and not unfrequently cudgelled. The law 
compels all of a certain age either to serve in 
the army or to become national soldiers, on 
which account some of these Godos are to be 
found amongst us. 

Myself, — Are there many in Madrid of the 
Carlist opinion 1 

Ballaaar, — Not among the young people ; 
the greater part of the Madrilenian Carlists 
capable of bearing arms departed long ago to 
join the ranks of the factious in the Basque 
provinces. Those who remain are for the 
most part gray-beards and priests, good for 
nothing but to assemble in private coffee- 
houses, and to prate treason together. Let 
them prate, Don Jorge; let them prate; the 
destinies of Spain do not depend on the v^ishes 
of ojalateros and pasteleros, but on the hands 
.of stout gallant nationals like myself and 
friends, Don Jorge. 

Myself, — I am sorry to learn from your lady 
mother, that you are strangely dissipated. 

Baliasar. — Ho, ho, Don Jorge, she has told 
you that, has she ; what would you have, Don 
Jorge? lam young, and youngs blood will 
have its course. I am called Baltasar the 
gay by all the other nationals, and it is on 
account of my gaiety and the liberality of my 
opinions that I am so popular among them. 
When I mount guard, I invariably carry my 
ffuitar with me, and then there is sure to be a 
luncion at the guard-house. We send for wine, 
Don Jorge, and the nationals become wild, 
Don Jorge, dancing and drinking through the 
night, whilst Baltasarito strums the guitar 
and sings them songs of Germania : 

*' Una romi sin pnchi 
Le peno ^ su chindomar," &c., &c. 

That is Gitano, Don Jorge; I learnt it from 
the toreros of Andalusia, who all speak Gita- 
no, and are mostly of Gipsy blood. I learnt 
it from them; they are all friends of mine, 
Montes Sevilla and Poquito Pan. I never 
miss a funcion of bulls, Don Jorge. Balta- 
sar is sure to be there with his amiga. Don 
Jorge, there are no bull-funcions in the win- 
ter, or I would carry you to one, but happily 
to-morrow there is an' execution, a funcion de 
la horca ; and there we will go, Don Jorge. 

We did go to see this execution, which I 
shall long remember. The criminals were 
two young men, brothers : they suffered for a 
most atrocious murder, having in the dead of 
night broke open the house of an aged man, 
whom they put to death, and whose property 
tliey stole. Criminals in Spain are not hang- 
ed as they are in England, or guillotined as 
in France, but strangled upon a wooden stage. 
They sit down on a kind of chair with a post 
behind, to which is affixed an iron collar with 
a screw ; this iron collar is made to clasp the 
neck of the prisoner, and on a certain signal 
it is drawn tighter and tighter by means of 
the screw, until life becomes extinct. After 
we had waited amongst the assembled multi- 
tode a considerable time, the first of the cul- 
prits appeared; be was mounted on an ass, 
wiiboat BaddJe or stirraps, his legs being 



allowed to dangle nearly to the ground. He 
was dressed in yellow sulphur-coloured robes, 
with a high peaked conical red hat on bia 
head, which was shaven. Between his hands 
he held a parchment, on which was written 
something, I believe the confession of faith. 
Two priests led the animal by the bridle; two 
others walked on either side chanting litanies, 
amongst which I distinguished the words of 
heavenly peace and tranquillity, for the culprit 
had been reconciled to the church, had con- 
fessed and received absolution, and had been 
promised admission to heaven. He did not 
exhibit the least symptom of fear, but dis- 
mounted from the animal and was led, not 
supported, up the scaffold, where he was 
placed on the chair, and the fatal collar pat 
round his neck. One of the priests then in a 
loud voice commenced saying the Belief, and 
the culprit repeated the words after him. On 
a sudden, the executioner, who stood behind, 
commenced turning the screw, which was of 
prodigious force, and the wretched man was 
almost instantly a corpse; but, as the screw 
went round, the priest began to shout, ^*pax 
et misericordia et tranquiUiicu," and still as he 
shouted, his voice became louder and louder 
till the lofty walls of Madrid rang with it; 
then stooping down, he placed his mouth 
close to the culprit's ear, still shouting, just 
as if he would pursue the spirit through its 
course to eternity, cheering it on its way. 
The effect was tremendous. I myself was 
so excited that I involuntarily shouted ^'mtse- 
ricordia,'*^ and so did many others. Gcd was- 
not thought of; Christ was not thought of; 
only the priest was thought of, for he seemed 
at that moment to be the first being in exists- 
ence, and to haye the power of opening an<L 
shutting the gates of heaven or of hell, just a» 
he should think proper. A striking instance 
of the successful working of the Popish sy^^ 
tem, whose grand aim has ever been to keep 
people's minds as far as possible from God^ 
and to centre their hopes and fears in the 
priesthood. The execution of the second cul- 
prit was precisely similar ; he ascended tlie 
scaffold a few minutes after his brother had 
breathed his last. 

I have visited most of the principal capitals 
of the world, but upon the whole none has ever 
so interested me as this city of Madrid, in which 
I now found myself. I will not dwell upon 
its streets, its edifices, its public squares, its 
fountains, thaugh some of these are remarka- 
ble enough : but Petersburg has finer streets, 
Paris and Edinburgh more stately edifices, 
London far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz can 
boast of more costly fountains, thoujrh not 
cooler waters. But the population ! Within 
a mud wall, 'scarcely one league and a half 
in circuit, are contained two hundred thousand 
human beings, certainly forming the most 
extraordinary vital mass to be found in the 
entire world ; and be it always remembered 
that this mass is strictly Spanish. The po- 
pulation of Constantinople is extraordinary 
enough, but to form it twenty nations have 
\coian\>\x\ed.\ Gieekfi^ Armenians, Persians, 
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Poles, Jews, the latter, by the by, of Spanish 
origin, aiid speaking amongst themselves the 
oIcTSpanish language; but the huge popula- 
tion of Madrid, with the exception of a sprink- 
ling of foreigners, chiefly French tailors, glove 
maS^ers and peruquiers, is strictly Spanish, 
thongh a considerable portion are not natives 
of the place. Here are no colonies of Ger- 
mans, as at Saint Petersburg; no English 
factories, as at Lisbon; no multitudes of 
insolent Yankees lounging through the streets, 
as at the Havannah, with an air which seems 
to say, the land is our own whenever we 
choose to take it; but a population which, 
however strange and wild, and composed of 
various elements, is Spanish, and will remain 
so as long as the city itself shall exist. Hail, 
ye aguadores of Asturia ! who, in your dress 
of coarse duffel and leathern skull-caps, are 
seen seated in hundreds by the fountain sides, 
upon your empty water casks, or staggering 
witk them filled to the topmost stories of 
lofty houses. Hail, ye caleseros of Valencia ! 
who, lolling lazily against your vehicles, 
rasp tobacco for your paper cigars whilst 
waiting for a fare. Hail to you, beggars of 
La Mancha ! men and women, who, wrapped 
in coarse blankets, demand charity indiffer- 
ently at the gate of the palace or the prison. 
Hail to you, valets from the mountains, mayor- 
domos and secretaries from Biscay and Gui- 
pascoa, toreros from Andalusia, riposteros from 
Galicia, shopkeepers from Catalonia ! Hail 
to ye, Castilians, Estremenians and Arago- 
nese, of whatever calling! And lastly, 
genuine sons of the capital, rabble of Madrid, 
Te twenty thousand manolos, whose terrible 
Knives, on the second morning of May, work- 
ed such grim havoc amongst the legions of 
Marat! 

And the higher orders — ^the ladies and 
gentlemen, the cavaliers and senoras ; shall I 
pass thera by in silence t The truth is 1 have 
little to say about them ; I mingled but little 
in their society, and what I saw of them by 
no means tended to exalt them in my imagi- 
nation. I am not one of those who, wherever 
they go, make it a constant practice to dis- 
parage the higher orders, and to exalt the 
populace at their expense. There are many 
capitals in which the high aristocracy, the 
lords and ladies, the sons and daughters of 
nobility, constitute the most remarkable and 
flie most interesting part of the population. 
Tliis is the case at Vienna, and more especial- 
ly at London. Who can rival the English 
aristocrat in lofty stature, in dignified bearing, 
in strength of hand, and valour of heart? 
Who rides a nobler horse t Who has a firmer 
seat ? And who more lovely than his wife, or 
sister, or daughter? But with respect to the 
Spanish aristocracy, the ladies and gentlemen, 
the cavaliers and senoras, I believe the less 
that is said of them on the points to which I 
Iiave just alluded the better. I confess, 
however, that I know little about them ; they 
have, perhaps, their admirers, and to the pens 
of sach I leave their panegyric. Le Sage has 
described them as they were nearly two cen- 



turies ago. His description is any thing bat 
captivating, and I do not think that they have 
improved since the period of the sketches of 
the immortal Frenchman. I would sooner 
talk of the lower class, not only of Madrid 
but of all Spain. The Spaniard of the lower 
class has much more interest for me, whether 
manolo, labourer, or muleteer. He is not a 
common being; he is an extraordinary man. 
He has not, it is true, the amiability and gene- 
rosity of the Russian mujik, who will give 
his only rouble rather than the stranger shall 
want; nor his placid courage, which renders 
him insensible to fear, and at the command 
of his Tsar, sends him singing to certain 
death.* There is more hardness and less 
self-devotion in the disposition of the Span- 
iard ; he possesses, however, a spirit of proud 
independence, which it is impossible but to 
admire. He is ignorant, of course; but it is- 
singular, that I have invariably found amongst 
the low and slightly educated classes far 
more liberality of sentiment than amongst the 
upper. It has long been the fashion to talk 
of the bigotry of the Spaniards, and their 
mean jealousy of foreigners. This is true to 
a certain extent ; but it chiefly holds good 
with respect to the upper classes. If foreign 
valour or talent has never received its proper 
meed in Spain, the great body of the Spaniards 
are certainly not in fault. I have heard Wel- 
lington calumniated in this proud scene of his 
triumphs, but never by the old soldiers of 
Aragon and the Asturias, who assisted to 
vanquish the French at Salamanca and the 
Pyrenees. I have heard the manner of riding 
of an English jockey criticised, but it was by 
the idiotic heir of Medina Celi, and not by a 
picador of the Madrilenian bull ring. 

Appropos of bull-fighters: — Shortly after 
my arrival, I one day entered a low tavern in 
a neigbourhood notorious for robbery and 
murder, and in which for the last two hours I 
had been wandering on a voyage of discovery. 
I was fatigued, and required refreshment. I 
found the place thronged with people, who had 
all the appearance of ruffians. I saluted 
them, upon which they made way for me to 
the bar, taking off their sombreros with great 
ceremony. I emptied a glass of val de penas, 
and was about to pay for it and depart, when 
a horrible looking fellow, dressed in a buff 
jerkin, leather breeches, and jackboots, which 
came half way up his thighs, and having on 
his head a white hat, the rims of which were 
at least a yard and a half in circumference, 
pushed through the crowd, and confronting 
me, roared : — 

" Oira capita ! vamoa Inglesito .• Otra eo- 
pilar 

"Thank you, my good sir, you are very 
kind, you appear to know me, but I have not 
the honour of knowing yon." 

" Not know me ! " replied the being. " I 

* At the last attack on Warsaw, when the loss 
of the Russians amounted to upwards of twentv 
thousand men, the soldiery mounted the breach 
repeating, in measured chant, one of their popular 
songs: *' Come, let us cut the cabbage^** &c. 
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am Sevilla, the torfro. I know you well; 
you are the friend of Baltasarito, the national, 
who is a frimd of mine, and a very good sub- 
ject." 

Then turning to the company, he said in a 
sonorous tone, laying a sirons emphasis on 
the last syllable of every word, according to 
the custom of the gente rufianesca throughout 
Spain : — ** Cavaliers, and strong men, this 
cavalier is the friend of a friend of mine. Es 
tnucho hvmbre. There is none like him in 
Spain. He speaks the crabbed Gitano though 
he is an Inglesito." 

"We do not believe it," replied several 
grave voices. " It is not possible." 

" It is not possible, say ^ou ? I tell you it 
is. Come forward, Balseiro, you who have 
been in prison all your life, and are always 
boasting that you can speak the crabbed Gi- 
.tano, though I say you know nothing of it — 
come forward and speak to his worship in the 
crabbed Gitano." 

A low, slight, but active figure stepped for- 
ward. He was in his shirt sleeves, and wore 
a montero cap ; his features were handsome, 
but they were those of a demon. 

He spoke a few words in the broken Gipsy 
slang of the prison, inquiring of me whether 



I had even been in the condemned cell, m 
whether 1 knew what a Gitana* wast 

"Vamos Inglesito," shouted Sevilla,i8t 
voice of thunder ; " answer the monro in the 
crabbed Giuino." 

I answered the robber, for such hewa8,ud 
one, too, whose name will live for many t 
year in the ruffian histories of Madrid; I an- 
swered him in a speech of some length, in the 
dialect of the Estremenian Gipsies. 

'* I believe it is the crabbed Gitano," moN 
tered Balseiro. " It is either that or English, 
for I understand not a word of it." 

" Did I not say to you," cried the bull-fiffhtr 
er, " that you knew nothing of the cralmd 
Gitano? But this Inglesito does. 1 uude^ 
stood all ho said. Vaya, there is none like 
him for the crabbed Gitano. He is a good 
ginete, too; next to myself, there is none like 
him, only he rides with stirrup leathers too 
short. Inglesito, if you have need of money, 
I will lend you nty purse. All I have is tt 
your service, and that is not a little; I have 
just gained four thousand chules by the lot- 
tery. Vamo8 Inglesito! otra copiia, lo k 
pairare todo, lo Sevilla ! " 

And he clapped his hand repeatedly on hii 
breast, reiteratii g " lo Sevtila / lo "— 
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Mkndizabal had told me to call upon him 
again at the end of three months, giving me 
hopes that he would not then oppose himself 
to the publication of the New Testament; 
before, however, the three months had elapsed, 
he had fallen into disgrace, and had ceased to 
be prime minister. 

An intrigue had been formed against him, at 
the head of which were two quondam friends of 
his, and fellow-townsmen, Gaditanians, Istu- 
ritz and Alca Galiano ; both of them had been 
egregious liberals in their day, and indeed 
principal members of those cortes, which on 
the Angouleme invasion, had hurried Ferdi- 
nand from Madrid to Cadiz, and kept him 
prisoner there until that impregnable town 
thought proper to surrender, and ooth of them 
had been subsequently refugees in England, 
where they had spent a considerable number 
of years. 

These gentlemen, however, finding them- 
selves about this time exceedingly poor, and 
not seeing any immediate prospect of advan- 
tage from supporting Mend izabal; considering 
themselves, moreover, quite as good men as 
he, and as capable of governing Spain in the 
present emergency, determined to secede from 
the party of tneir friend, whom they had hith- 
erto supported, and to set up for themselves. 

They therefore formed an opposition to 



Mendizabal in the cortes : the members of 
this opposition assumed the name of modera- 
dos, in contradistinction to Mendizabal and 
his followers, who were ultra liberals. The 
moderados were encouraged by the Queen 
Regent Christina, who aimed at a little moie 
power than the liberals were disposed toalloir 
her, and who had a personal dislike to the 
minister. They were likewise encouraged 
by Cordova, who at that time commanded the 
army, and was displeased with Mendizabal, 
inasmuch as the latter did not supply the p» 
cuniary demands of the general with sufficient 
alacrity, though it is said that the greater part 
of what was sent for the payment of the troope 
was not devoted to that purpose, but was in- 
vested in the French funds in the name and 
for the use and behoof of the said Cordova. 

It is, however, by no means my intention to 
write an account of the political events whieh 
were passing around me at this period ; suffice 
it to say, that Mendizabal, finding himself 
thwarted in all his projects by the regent and 
the general, the former of whom would adopt 
no measure which he recommended, whilst 
the latter remained inactive and refused to ei^ 
gage the enemy, which by this time had 

* Twelve ounces of bread, small pound, as gtnm 
in the prison. 
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«Ofered from the check caused by the death ' 
of Ziimalacarreguif and was makinv consid- 
erable progress, resiffned and left the field 
for the time open to nis adversaries, thongh 
he possessed an immense majority in the cortes, 
and had the voice of the nation, at least the 
liberal part of it, in his favour. 

Thereapon, Isturitz became head of the 
cabinet, Ualiano minister of marine, and a 
certain Duke of Rivas minister of the interior. 
These were the heads of the moderado fi;ov- 
ernment, but as they were by no means popu- 
lar at Madrid, and feared the nationals, they 
associated with themselves one who hated the 
latter body and feared nothing, a man of the 
Mme of Quesada, a very stupid individual, 
but a ^eat fighter, who, at one period of his 
life, had commanded a legrion or body of men 
called the Army of the Faith, whose exploits 
both on the French and Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees are too well known to require reca- 
pitolation. This person was made captain 
general of Madrid. 

By far the most clever member of this gov- 
ernment was Galiano, whose acquaintance I 
had formed shortly after my arrival. He was 
a man of considerable literature, and particu- 
larly will versed in that of his own country. He 
was, moreover, a fluent, elegant, and forcible 
speaker, and was to the moderado party within 
the cortes what Quesada was without, namely, 
their horses and chariots. Why he was made 
minister of marine is difficult to say, as Spain 
did not possess any; perhaps, however, from 
his knowledge of the English language, which 
he spoke and wrote nearly as well as his own 
tongfne, having indeed during his sojourn in 
England chiefly supported himself by writing 
for reviews and journals, an honourable occu- 
pation, but to which few foreign exiles in Eng- 
land would be qualified to devote themselves. 

He was a very small and irritable man, 
and a bitter enemy to every person who stood 
in the way of his advancement. He hated 
Mendizabal with undisguised rancour, and 
Barer spoke of him but m terms of unmea- 
sared contempt. *' I am afraid that I shall 
have some difficulty in inducing Mendizabal 
topve me permission to print the Testament," 
said I to him one day. ''Mendizabal is a 
jackass," replied Galiano. *« Caligula made 
his horse consul, which I suppose induced 
Lord ^— - to send over this huge burro of the 
Stock Exchange to be our minister." 

It would be very ungrateful on my part 
were I not to confess my great obligations to 
Galiano, who assisted me to the utmost of his 
power in the business which brought me to 
Spain. Shortly after the ministry was formed, 
I went to him and said, '' that now or never 
was the time to make an effort in my behalf. " 
•*I will do so," said he in a waspish tone; 
for he always spoke waspishly whether to 
fViend or foe ; *' but you must have patience 
for a few days, we are very much occupied at 
present. We have been outvoted in the 
cortes, and this atlemoon we intend to dissolve 
them* It is believed that the rascals will re- 
fase to depart, but Quesada will stand at the 



door ready to turn them out, should they prove 
refractory. Come along, and you will per- 
haps see a funcion." ^ 

After an bourns debate, the cortes were dis- 
solved without it being necessary to call in 
the aid of the redoubtable Quesada, and Gali- 
ano forthwith gave me a letter to his col- 
league, the Duke of Rivas, in whose depart- 
ment he told me was vested the power either 
of giving or refusing the permission to print 
the book in question. The duke was a very 
handsome young man, of about thirty, an An- 
dalusian by birth, like his two colleagues. 
He had published several works, tragedies, I 
believe, and enjoyed a certain kind of literary 
reputation. He received me with the great- 
est affability; and having heard what I had 
to say, he replied, with a most captivating 
bow, and a genuine Andalusian grimace, 
** Go to ray secretary ; go to my secretary— 
el hara por usted el gt«/o." So I went to the 
secretary, whose name was Oliban, an Ara- 
gonese, who was not handsome, and whose 
manners were neither elegant nor aflfable. 
"You want permission to print the Testa- 
ment?" "I do," said I. "And you have 
come to His Excellency about it," continued 
Oliban. " Very true," I replied. "I suppose 
you intend to print it without notes." "Yes." 
" Then His Excellency cannot give you per- 
mission," said the Aragonese secretary : " it 
was determined by the Council of Trent that 
no part of the scripture should be printed in 
any Christian country without the notes of the 
church." " How many years was that ago!" 
I demanded. "I do not know how many 
years ago it was," said Oliban; "but such 
was the decree of the Council of Trent." "Is 
Spain at present governed according to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent 1" 1 inquired. 
" In some points she is," answered the Ara- 
gonese, and this is one. " But tell me who 
are you? Are you known to the British 
minister?" "O yes, and he takes a great 
interest in the matter." " Does he ?" said 
Oliban ; " that indeed alters the case, if you 
can show me that His Excellency takes an 
interest in this business, I certainly shall not 
oppose myself to it." 

The British minister performed all I could 
wish, and much more than I could expect; he 
had an interview with the Duke of Rivas, 
with whom he had much discourse upon my 
affair : the duke was all smiles and courtesy. 
He moreover wrote a private letter to the duke, 
which he advised me to present when I next 
paid him a visit, and, to crown all, he wrote m 
letter directed to myself, in which he did me 
the honour to say that he had a regard forme, 
and that nothing would afford him greater 
pleasure than to hear that I had obtained the 
permission which I was seeking. So I went 
to the duke and delivered the letter. He 
was ten times more kind and affable than 
before : he read the letter, smiled most sweet- 
ly, and then, as if seized with sudden enthu- 
siasm, he extended his arms in a manner 
almost theatrical, exclaiming, ^^ Jil aecreiario^ 
el hara par utitd el gustoJ*^ Away I hurried 
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to the secretary, who received me with all the 
coolness of an icicle. I related to him the 
words of his principal, and then put into his 
hand the letter of Ihe British minister to my- 
self. The secretary read it very deliberately, 
and then said that it was evident his excellen- 
cy did take an interest in the matter." He 
then asked me my name, and taking a sheet 
of paper, sat down as if for the purpose of 
writing the permission. I was in ecstacy — 
all of a sudden, however, he stopped, lifted 
up his head, seemed to consider a moment, 
and then putting his pen behind his ear, he 
said, *' Amongst the decrees of the Council 
of Trent is one to the effect" 



"Oh dear!" said I. 

'* A singular person is this Oliban," said I 
to Galiano; "you cannot imagine what trou- 
ble he gives me: he is continually talking 
about the Council of Trent." 

" I wish he was in the Trent up to the mid- 
dle," said Galiano, who, as I have observed 
already, spoke excellent English ; " 1 wish he 
was there for talking such nonsense. How- 
ever," said he, '* we must not offend Oliban, 
he is one of us, and has done us much service ; 
he is, moreover, a very clever man, but he is 
an Aragonese, and when one of that nation 
once gets an idea into his head, it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to dislodge it: 
however, we will go to him; he is an old 
friend of mine, and I have no doubt but that 
we shall be able to make him listen to reason." 
So the next day I called upon Galiano, at his 
marine oradmirality office; (what shall 1 call 
it?) and from thence we proceeded to the 
bureau of the interior, a magnificent edifice, 
which had formerly been the casa of the 
Inquisition, where we had an interview with 
Oliban, whom Galiano took aside to the win- 
dow, and there held with him a long conver- 
sation, which, as they spoke in whispers, and 
the room was immensely large, I did not 
hear. At length Galiano came to me and 
said, "There is some difficulty with respect to 
this business of yours, but I have told Oliban 
that you are a friend of mine, and he says that 
that is sufficient ; remain with him now, and 
he will do any thing to oblige you; your 
affair is settled-^farewell ;" whereupon he 
departed and I remained with Oliban, who 

Eroceeded forthwith to write something, which 
aving concluded, he took out a box of cigars, 
and having lighted one and offered me ano- 
ther, which I declined as I do not smoke, he 
placed his feet against the table, and thus 
proceeded to address me, speaking in the 
French language. 

" It is with great pleasure that I see you in 
this capital, and, I may say, upon this busi- 
ness. I consider it a disgrace to Spain that 
there is no edition of the Gospel in cir- 
culation, at least such a one as would be 
within the reach of all classes of society, the 
highest or poorest; one unincumbered with 
notes and commentaries, human devices, 
swelling it to an unwieldy bulk. I have no 
dottbt that Buck un edition as yon propose to 



print, wonld have a most beneficial inflnenoe 
on the minds of the people, who, betweeo 
ourselves, know nothing of pure religion; 
how should they % seeing that the Gospel has 
always been sedulously kept from them, just 
as if civilization could exist where the light 
of the Gospel beameth not. The moral rege-^ 
I neration of Spain depends upon the f^ 
circulation of the Scriptures; to which alone 
England, your own happy country, is indebted 
for its high state of civilization, and the 
unmatched prosperity which it at present 
enjoys; all this I admit, in fact, reason com 
pels me to do so, but"' 

" Now for it," thought I. 

"But" — and then he began to talk once 
more of the wearisome Council of Trent, and 
I found that his writing in the paper, the offer 
of the cigar, and the long and prosy harangue 
were — what shall I call iti — mere pxi/a^iau 

By this time the spring was far advanced, tho 
sides though not the tops of the Guadarama 
hills had long since lost their snows ; the trees 
of the Prado had donned their full foliage, and 
all the Campina in the neighbourhood of Mad- 
rid smiled and was happy : the summer heats 
had not commenced, and the weather was 
truly delicious. 

Towards the west, at the foot of the hill on 
which stands Madrid, is a canal running par- 
allel with the Manzanares for some leagues, 
from which it is separated by pleasant and 
fertile meadows. The banks of this canal, 
which was begun by^ Carlos Tensero, and has 
never been completed, are planted with beau- 
tiful trees, and form the most delightful walk 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Here I 
would loiter for hours, looking at the shoals 
of gold and silver fish which basked on the 
surface of the green sunny waters, or listen- 
ing, not to the warbling of birds — for Spain is 
not the land of feathered choristers — but to the 
prattle of the narangero or man who sold 
oranges and water by a little deserted watch 
tower, just opposite the wooden bridge that 
crosses the canal, which situation he had 
chosen as favourable for his trade, and there 
had placed his stall. He was an Asturian by 
birth, about fifty years of age, and about five 
feet high. As I purchased freely of his fniit, 
he soon conceived a great friendship for me, 
and told me his history : it contained, how- 
ever, nothing very remarkable, the leading 
incident being an adventure which had be- 
fallen him amidst the mountains of Granada, 
where falling into the hands of certain Gip- 
sies, they stripped him naked and then dis- 
missed him with a sound cudgelling. "I 
have wandered throughout Spain," said he, 
" and I have come to Uie conclusion that there 
are but two places worth Irving in, Malaga 
and Madrid. At Malaga every thing is very 
cheap, and there is such an abundance of fish| 
that I have frequently seen them piled in heaps 
on the sea-shore ; and as for Madrid, money 
is always stirring at the Corte, and I never 
go supperless to bed ; my only care is to sell 
my oranges, and my only hope that when 1 
die I shall be buried yonder." 
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, And he pmnted across the Manxanaies, ' 
where, on uie declivity of a gentle hill, at 
about a leaguers distance, shone brightly in 
the sunshine the white walls of the Campo j 
Santo, or common burying ground of Madrid. > 
He was a fellow of infinite drollery, and, ; 
though he could scarcely read or write, by no 
means ignorant of the ways of the world : his 
knowledge of individuals was curious and 
extensive ; few people passing his stall with 
whose names, character, and history he was | 
not ac(|uainted. ** Those two (rentry,*' said 
he, pointing to a magnificently dressed cava- 1 
lier and laJy, who had dismounted from a ! 
carriage, and arm in arm were coming across ; 
the wooden bridge, followed by two attend- | 
ants : ^' those gentry are the Infante Francisco ' 
Paulo, and his wife the Neopolitana, sister of | 
our Christina; he is a very good subject, but 
as for his wife-— vaya — the veriest scold in 
Madrid ; she can say carrajo with the most ill 
conditioned carrier of la Mancha, giving the 
true emphasis and genuine pronunciation. 
Don^t take off your hat to her, amigo — she 
has neither formality nor politeness. I once 
saluted her, and she took no more notice of me 
than if T had not been what I am, an Asturian 
and a gentleman of better blood than herself. 
Good day, Seuor Don Francisco.— Que tal 
[how goes it) ? very tine weather this — vaya 
iu merced con Dios. Those three fellows who 
just stopped to drink water, are great thieves, 
true sons of the prison ; I am always civil to 
them, for it would not do to be on ill terms ; 
they pay me or not, just as they think proper. 
I have been in some trouble on their ac- 
eount : about a year ago they robbed a man 
a little farther on beyond the second bridge. 
By the way, I counsel you, brother, not to go 
there, as I believe you often do— it is a danger- 
ous place. They robbed a gentleman and ill 
treated him, but his brother, who was an 
escribano, was soon upon their trail, and 
had them arrested ; but he wanted some one 
to identify them, and it chanced that they had 
stopped to drink water at my stall, just as 
they did now. This the escribano heard of, 
and forthwith had me away to the prison to 
confront me with them. I knew them well 
enoogh, but I had learnt in my travels when 
to close my eyes and when to open them; so 
I told the escribano that I could not say that 
I had ever seen them before. He was in a 
great rage and threatened to imprison me ; I 
told him he might and that I cared not. Vaya, I 
was not going to expose myself to the resent- 
ment of those three and to that of their friends ; 
I live too near the Hay Market for that.— Good 
day, my young masters— Murcian oranges, 
as you see; the genuine dragons' blood. 
Water sweet and cold. Those two boys are 
the children of Gabiria, comptroller of the 
qneen*s household, and the richest man in 
Madrid; they are nice ^boys, and buy much 
frnit. It is said their father loves them more 
than all his possessions. The old woman 
who ia lying oeneath ^on tree is the Tia Lu- 
eilla; she has committed mnrders, and she 
owes me money, I hope one day to see her 
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executed. This man was of the Walloon 
guard;— Senor Don Benito Mol, how do yoa 
dol" 

This last named personage instantly en- 
grossed my attention : he was a bulky old man 
somewhat above the middle height, with white 
hair and ruddy features ; his eyes were large 
and blue, and whenever he fixed them on any 
one's countenance, were full of an expression 
of great eagerness, as if he were expecting the 
communication of some important tidings.— 
He was dressed commonly enough, in a jacket 
and trowsers of coarse cloth of a russet colour; 
on his head was an immense sombrero, the 
brim of which had been much cut and muti- 
lated, so as in some places to resemble the 
jags or denticles of a saw. He returned the 
salutation of the orange-man, and bowing to 
me, forthwith produced two scented wash- 
balls which he offered for sale in a rough dis- 
sonant jargon, intended for Spanish, but which 
seemed more like the Valencian or Catalan. 

Upon my asking him who he was, the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued between us : 

''I am a Swiss of Lucerne, Benedict Mol 
by name, once a soldier in the Walloon Guard, 
and now a soap-boiler, para tervir usied, " 

" You speak the language of Spain very im- 
perfectly," said I; " how long have you been 
in the country 1 " 

" Forty-five years," replied Benedict ; " but 
when the guard was broken up, I went to Mi- 
norca, where I lost the Spanish language 
without acquiring the Catalan." 

" You have been a soldier of the king of 
Spain," said I; **how did you like the ser- 
vice!" 

*^ Not so well, but that I should have been 
glad to leave it forty years ago ; the pay was 
bad, and the treatment worse. I will now 
speak Swiss to you, for, if I am not much 
mistaken, you are a German man and under- 
stand the speech of Lucerne : I should soon 
have deserted from the service of Spain, as I 
did from that of the Pope, whose soldier I 
was in my early youth before I came here ; 
but I had married a woman of Minorca, by 
whom I had two children ; it was this that 
detained me in these parts so long; before, 
however, I left Minorca, my wife died, and 
as for my children, one went east, the other 
west, and I know not what became oTthem ; I 
intend shortly to retam to Lucerne, and live 
there like a duke." 

" Have yon, then, realized a large canital 
in Spain ? " said I, glancing at his hat and the 
rest of his apparel. 

** Not a cuart, not a cuart ; those two wash- 
balls are all that I possess." 

*' Perhaps you are the son of good parents, 
and have lands and money in your own coun- 
try wherewith to support yourself." 

»* Not a heller, not a heller ; my father was 
hangman of Lucerne, and when he died, his 
body was seized to pay his debts." 

«*Then doubtless," said 1, "you intend to 
ply your trade of soap-boiling at Lucerne : 
you are quite riorht, my friend, I know of no 
oocnpation more hononrable or uaefal." 
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*' Ihave no thoughts of plying my trade at ' 
Lucerne," replied Bennct; "and now, as I 
see you are a German man, Lieber Herr, and 
as I like your countenance and your manner 
of speaking, I will tell you in confidence that 
I know very little of my trade, and have al- 
ready been turned out of several fabriqups as 
an evil workman ; the two wash-balls that I 
carry in my pocket are not of my own making. 
In Kurtzen, I know little more of soap-boiling 
than I do of tailoring, horse-farriery, or shoe- 
making, all of which I have practised.'* 

" Then I know not how you can hope to 
live like a hertzog in your native canton, un- 
less you expect that the men of Lucerne, in 
consideration of your services to the Pope and 
to the king of Spain, will maintain you in 
splendour at the public expense." 

"Lieber Herr," said Benedict, "the men 
of Lucerne are by no means fond of maintain- 
ing the soldiers of the Pope and the king of 
Spain at their own expense; many of the 
guard who have returned thither beg their 
bread in the streets, but when I go it shall be 
in a coach drawn by six mules with a treasure, 
a mighty schatz which lies in the church of 
Saint James of Compostella, in Galicia." 

" I hope you do not intend to rob the 
church," said I; "if you do, however, I 
believe you will be disappointed. Mendiza- 
bal and the liberals have been beforehand 
with you. I am informed that at present no 
other treasure is to be found in the cathedrals 
of Spain than a few paltry ornaments and 
plated utensils." 

" My good German Herr," said Benedict, 
**it is no church schatz, and no person living, 
Bave myself, knows of its existence : nearly 
thirty years ago, amongst the sick soldiers 



who were brought to Madrid, was one of ittV 
comrades of the Walloon Guard who hu 
accompanied ihe French to Portugal; he wai 
very sick and shortly died. Before, howe^w, 
he breathed his last, he sent for me, and 
upon his death-bed told me that himself and 
two other soldiers, both of whom had since 
been killed, had buried in a certain church m 
Compostella a great booty which they had 
made in Portugal ; it consisted' of gold moi* 
dores and of a packet of huge diamonds from 
the Brazils; the whole was contained in t 
large copper kettle. I listened with greedy 
cars, and from that moment, I may say, i 
have known no rest, neither by day nor night, 
thinking of the schatz. It is very easy to 
find, for the dying man was so exact in his 
description of the place where it lies, that 
were 1 once at Compostella, 1 should have no 
difficulty in putting my hand upon it; several 
times I have been on the point of setting oat 
on the jonrney, but something has alivajs 
happened to stop me. When my wife diw, 
I left Minorca with a determination to go to 
Saint James, but on reaching Madrid, I fell 
into the hands of a Basque woman, who per- 
suaded me to live with her, which I have dono 
for several years; she is a great hax,* and 
says that if I desert her she will breathe a 
spell which shall cling to me forever. Dtm 
Goif sey dank, — she is now in the hospital, 
and daily expected to die. This is my bisbv 
ry, Lieber Herr." 

I have been the more careful in relating the 
above conversation, as I shall have freqoent 
occasion to mention the Swiss in the course of 
these journals; his subsequent adventores 
are highly extraordinary, and the closing one 
caused a great sensation in Spain. 
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In the mean time the affairs of the modera- 
dos did not proceed in a very satisfactory 
manner ; they were unpopular at Madrid, and 
still more so in the other large towns of Spain, 
in most of which juntas had been formed, 
"Which, taking the "local administration into 
their own hands, declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the queen and her ministers, and 
refused to pay taxes ; so that the government 
was within a short time reduced to great 
straits for money ; the army was unpaid, and 
the war languished ; I mean on the part of 
the Christines, for the Carlists were pushing 
it on with considerable vigour ; parties of their 
guerillas scouring the country in all directions, 
whilst a large division, under the celebrated 
Gomez, was making the entire circuit of Spain. 
To crown the whole, an insurrection was dai- 



ly expected at Madrid, to prevent which the 
nationals were disarmed, which measoie 
tended greatly to increase their hatred againit 
the moderado government, and especially 
against Quesada, with whom it was supposed 
to have originated. 

With respect to my own matters, I lost no 
opportunity of pushing forward my applicsr 
tion ; the Aragonese secretary, however, stiU 
harped upon the Council of Trent, and Bae* 
ceeded in baffling all my efforts. He appei^ 
ed to have inoculated his principal with hil 
own ideas upon this subject, for the dukSi 
when he beheld me at his leveee, took np 
farther notice of me than by a conteroptaoai 
glance; and once, when I stepped up for the plI^ 

•Witch. Ger. Hexe. 
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Eof addietsinff him, disappeared through 
le door, and I never saw him again, lor 
M disgusted with the treatment which I 
Ipad received, and forbore paying any more 
visits at the Gasa de la Inquisicion. Poor 
Galiano still proved himself my unshaken 
Inend, but candidly informed me that there 
was no hope of my succeeding in the above 
quarter. " The duke," said he, " says that 
your request cannot be granted ; and the 
4»ther day, when I myself mentioned it in the 
council, began to talk of the decision of Trent, 
and spoke of yourself as a plaguy pestilent 
fellow; whereupon I answered him with 
tome acrimony, and there ensued a bit of a 
fimcion between us, at which Isturitz laughed 
heartily. By the by," continued he, ** what 
need have you of a regular permission, which 
it does not appear that any one has authority 
to grant. The best thing that you can do 
onder all circumstances is to commit the work 
to the press, with an understanding that you 
diall not be interfered with when you attempt 
to distribute it. I strongly advise you to see 
Isturitz himself upon the matter. I will pre- 
pare him for the interview, and will answer 
that he receives you civilly." 

In fact, a few days afterwards, I had an in- 
terview with Isturitz at the palace, and for the 
lake of brevity I shall content myself with 
laying that I found him perfectly well disposed 
to &vour my views. " I have lived long in 
England," said he ; ** the Bible is free there, 
ana I see no reason why it should not be free 
in Spain also. I am not prepared to say that 
£ogland is indebted for her prosperity to the 
knowledge which all her children, more or 
Jess, possess of the sacred writings ; but of 
one thing I am sure, namely, that the Bible 
has done no harm in that country, nor do I 
believe that it will effect any in Spain; print 
it, therefore, by all means, and circulate it as 
extensively as possible." I retired, highly 
satisfied with my interview, having obtained, 
if not a written permission to print the sacred 
Tolume, what, under all circumstances, I con- 
sidered as almost equivalent, an understand- 
ing that my biblical pursuits would he tolerated 
in Spain ; and I had fervent hope that what- 
ever was the fate of the present ministry, no 
fatare one, particularly a liberal one, would 
venture to interfere with me, more especially 
as the English ambassador was my friend, 
and was privy to ail the steps I had taken 
throughout the whole affair. 

Two or three things connected with the 
above interview with Isturitz struck me as 
being highljr remarkable. First of all, the 
extreme facility with which I obtained ad- 
mission to the presence of the prime minister 
of Spain. I had not to wait, or indeed to 
send in my name, but was introduced at once 
by the door-keeper. Secondly, the air of 
loneliness which pervaded the place, so unlike 
the bustle, noise, and activity which I observed 
when I waited on Mendizabal. In this in- 
stance, there were no eager candidates for an 
interview with the great man ; indeed, I did 
not behold a single UMUvidaal, with the excep- 



tion of Isturitz and the official. But that 
which made the most profound impression 
upon me, was the manner of the minister 
himself, who, when I entered, sat upon a sofa, 
with his arms folded, and his eyes directed to 
the ground. When he spoke, there was ex- 
treme depression in the tones of his voice, his 
dark features wore an air of melancholy, and 
he exhibited all the appearance of a person 
meditating to escape from the miseries of this 
life by the most desperate of all acts— suicide. 

And a few days showed that he had, indeed, 
cause for much melancholy meditation : in less 
than a week occurred the revolution of the 
Granja, as it is called. The Granja or 
Grange, is a royal country seat, situated 
amongst pine forests, on the other side of the 
Guadarama hills, about twelve leagues dis* 
tant from Madrid. To this place the queen 
regent Christina had retired, in order to be 
aloof from the discontent of the capital, and to 
enjoy rural air and amusements in this cele- 
brated retreat, a monument of the taste and 
magnificence of the first Bourdon who ascend- 
ed the throne of Spain. She was not, however, 
permitted to remain longf in tranquillity ; her 
own guards were disaffected, and more in- 
clined to the principles of the constitution of 
1823 than to those of absolute monarchy, 
which the moderados were attempting to 
revive again in the government of Spain. 
Early one morriing, a party of these soldiers, 
headed by a certain sergeant Garcia, entered 
her apartment, and proposed that she should 
subscribe her hand to this constitution, and 
swear solemnly to abide by it. Christina, 
however, who was a woman of considerable 
spirit, refused to comply with this proposal, 
and ordered them to withdraw. A scene of 
violence and tumult ensued, but the regent 
still continuing firm, the soldiers at length led 
her down to one of the courts of the palace, 
where stood her well known paramour, Muflos, 
bound and blindfolded. " Swear to the con- 
stitution, you she-rogue," vociferated the 
swarthy sergeant. " Never !" said the spirited 
daughter of the Neapolitan Bourbons. "Then 
your cortejo shall die !" replied the sergeant. 
»* Ho ! ho ! my lads ; get ready your arms, 
and send four bullets through the fellow's 
brain." Muiios was forthwith led to the wall, 
and compelled to kneel down; the soldiers 
levelled their muskets, and another moment 
would have consigned the unfortunate wight 
to eternity, when Christina, forgetting every 
thing but the feelings of her woman's heart, 
suddenly started forward with a shriek, ex- 
claiming : " Hold, hold ! I sign, I sign !" 

The day afler this event I entered the Puerta 
del Sol at about noon. There is always a 
crowd there about this hour, but it is generally 
a very quiet, motionless crowd, consisting of 
listless idlers calmly smoking their cisrars, or 
listening to or retailing the— in general — very 
dull news of the capital ; but on the day of 
which I am speaking the mass was no longer 
inert There was much gesticulation and 
vociferation, and several people were running 
about shoating, ** Ftva la eoruHtueumf^^' 
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cry which, a few days previonsly, would have 
been visited on the utterer with death, the 
city having for some weeks past been subject- 
ed to the rigour of martial law. I occasionally 
heard the words, "Zrfi Granja! La Granjar^ 
Which words were sure to be succeeded by 
the shout of "Fivo la consittuaon !" Opposite 
the Casa de Postas were drawn up in a line 
about a dozen mounted dragoons, some of 
whom were continually waving their caps in 
the air and joining the common cry, in which 
they were encouraged by their commander, a 
handsome young officer, who flourished his 
sword, and more than once cried out with 
great glee, "Long live the constitutional 
queen ! Long live the constitution !" 

The crowd was rapidly increasing, and se- 
Teral nationals made their appearance in their 
uniforms, but without their arms, of which 
they had been deprived, as I have already 
stated. " What has become of the moderado 
government?" said I to Baltasar, whom I sud- 
denly observed amongst the crowd, dressed 
as when I had first seen him, in his old regi- 
mental great coat and foraging cap; "have 
the ministers been deposed and others put in 
their place ?" 

" Not yet, Don Jorge," said the little sol- 
dier-tailor; "not yet; the scoundrels still hold 
out, relying on the brute bull Quesada and a 
few infantry, who still continue true to them ; 
but there is no fear, Don Jorge ; the queen is 
ours, thanks to the courage of my friend Gar- 
cia, and if the brute bull should make his ap- 
pearance — ho! ho! Don Jorge, you shall see 
something — I am prepared for him, ho ! ho !" 
and thereupon he half opened his greatcoat, 
and showed me a small gun which he bore 
beneath it in a sling, and then moving away 
with a wink and a nod, disappeared amongst 
the crowd. 

Presently I perceived a small body of sol- 
diers advancing up the Calle Mayor, or prin- 
cipal street which runs from the Puerta del 
Sol in the direction of the palace ; they might 
be about twenty in number, and an officer 
marched at their head with a drawn sword ; 
the men appeared to have been collected in a 
hurry, many of them being in fatigue dress, 
with foraging caps on their heads. On they 
came, slowly marching; neither their officer 
nor themselves paying the slightest attention 
to the cries of the crowd which thronged about 
them, shouting " Long live the constitution !" 
save and except by an occasional surly side 

fiance: on they marched with contracted 
rows and set teeth, till they came in front 
of the cavalry, where they halted and drew 
up in a rank. 

"Those men mean mischief," said I to my 

friend D , of the Morning Chronicle, who 

at this moment joined me ; "and depend upon 
it, that if they are ordered they will commence 
firing, caring nothing whom they hit, — ^but 
what can those cavalry fellows behind them 
mean, who are evidently of the other opinion 
by their shouting; why don't they charge at 
once this handful of foot people and overturn 
them ? Once down, the crowd would wrest 



from them their mnskets in a moment Yon 
are a liberal, which I am not; whydoyMr 
not go to that silly young man who commandf 
the horse, and give him a word of counsel in 
time r ' 

D turned upon me his broad rpd 

good-humoured English countenance, with 
a peculiarly arch look, as much as to say 

(whatever you think most 

applicable, gentle reader,) then taking me by 
the arm, " Let us get," said he, " out of this ' 
crowd and mount to some window, where I 
can write down what is about to take place, ' 
for I agree with you that mischief is meant." 
Just opposite the post office was a large hoase, 
in the topmost story of which we oeheld a 
paper displayed, importing that apartments 
were to let; whereupon we instantly ascend- 
ed the common stair, and having agreed with 
the mistress of the etage for the use of the 
front room for the day, we bolted the door, 
and the reporter, producing his pocket book 
and pencil, prepared to take notes of the 
coming events, which were already casting 
their shadow before. 

What most extraordinary men are these 
reporters of newspapers in general, I mean 
English newspapers; surely if there be any 
class of individuals who are entitled to the 
appellation of cosmopolites, it is these; who 
pursue their avocation in all countries indif- 
ferently, and accommodate themselves at will 
to the manners of all classes of society : their 
fluency of style as writers is only surpassed 
by their facility of language in conversation, 
and their attainments in classical and polite 
literature only by their profound knowledge 
of the world, acquired by an early introduc- 
tion into its bustling scenes. The activity, 
energy, and courage which they occasionally 
display in the pursuit of information, are truly 
remarkable. I saw them, during the three 
days at Paris, mingled with cananle and ga- 
mins behind the barriers, whilst the mitrafile 
was flying in all directions, and the desperate 
cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses 
against these seemingly feeble bnlwaito. 
There stood they, dotting down their obseT' 
vations in their pocket books as unconcerned- 
ly as if reporting the proceedings of a reform 
meeting in Covent Garden or Finsbury Square; 
whilst m Spain, several of them accompanied 
the Carlist and Christine guerillas in some of 
their most desperate raids and expeditions, 
exposing themselves to the danger of hostile 
bullets, the inclemency of winter, and the 
fierce heat of the summer sun. 

We had scarcely been five minutes at the 
window, Avhen we suddenly heard the clatter- 
ing of horses' feet hastening down the street 
called the Calle de Carretas. The house in 
which we had stationed ourselves was, as I 
have already observed, just opposite to the 
post office, at the lefl of which this street de- 
bouches from the north into the Paerta del 
Sol : as the sounds became louder and loader, 
the cries of the crowd below diminished, and 
a species of panic seemed to have fallen upon 
all : once or twice, however, I could distin- 
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Buish the words, Quesada! Qaesada! The | 
root soldiers stood calm and motionless, but 
I observed that the cavalry, with the young 
officer who commanded them, displayed both 
eonfusion and fear, exchanging with each 
other some hurried words; all of a sudden 
that part of the crowd whicli stood near the 
mouth of the Calle de Carretas fell back in 
great disorder, leaving a considerable space 
uooccupied, and the next moment Quesada, 
in complete generaPs uniform, and mounted 
on a bright bay thorough bred English horse, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, dashed at 
full gallop into the area, in much the same 
manner as I have seen a Manchegan bull rush 
into the amphitheatre when the gates of his 
pen are suddenly flung open. 

He was closely followed by two mounted 
officers, and at a short distance by as many 
dragoons. In almost less time than is suffi- 
cient to relate it, several individuals in the 
crowd were knocked down and lay sprawling 
upon the ground beneath the horses of Quesa- 
da and his two friends, for as to the dragoons, 
they halted as soon as they had entered the 
Puerta del Sol. It was a fine sight to see 
three men, by dint of valour and good horse- 
manship, strike terror into at least as many 
thousands : I saw Quesada spur his horse re- 
peatedly into the dense masses of the crowd, 
and then extricate himself in the most mas- 
terly manner. The rabble were completely 
awed and gave way, retiring by the Calle del 
Comercio and the street of Alcala. All at 
once, Quesada singled out two nationals, who 
were attempting to escape, and setting spurs 
to his horse, turned them in a moment and 
drove them in another direction, striking them 
in a contemptuous manner with the flat of his 
sabre. He was crying out, " Long live the 
absolute queen!" when, just beneath me, 
amidst a portion of the crowd which had still 
maintained its ground, perhaps from not hav- 
ing the means of escaping, I saw a small gun 
glitter for a moment, then there was a sharp 
report, and a bullet had nearly sent Quesada 
to his long account, passing so near to the 
countenance of the general as to graze his 
hat. I had an indistinct view for a moment 
of a well known foraging cap just about 
the spot from whence the gun had been dis- 
charged, then there was a rush of the crowd, 
and the shooter, whoever he was, escaped 
discovery amidst the confusion which arose. 

As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the 
danger from which he had escaped with 
the utmost contempt. He glared about him 
fiercely for a moment, then leaving the two 
nationals, who sneaked away like whipped 
hounds, he went up to the young officer who 
commanded the cavalry, and who had been 
active in raising the cry of the constitution, 
and to him he addressed a few words with 
an air of stem menace ; the youth evidently 
qaailed before him, and probably in obedience 
to his orders, resigptied the command of the 
party, and rode slowly away with a discom- 
dted air ; whereupon Quesada dismounted and 
walked slowly backwards and forwards be- 



fore the Casa de Postas with a mien which 
seemed to bid defiance to mankind. 

This was the glorious day of Quesada^s ex- 
istence, his glorious and last day. I call it the 
day of his glory, for he certainly never before 
appeared under such brilliant circumstances^ 
and he never lived to see another sun set.— 
No action of any conqueror or hero on record, 
is to be compared with this closing scene of 
the life of Quesada, for who, by his single 
desperate courage and impetuosity, ever be- 
fore stopped a revolution in full course?— 
Quesada did: he stopped the revolution at 
Madrid for one entire day, and brought back 
the uproarious and hostile mob of a huge city 
to perfect order and quiet. His burst into the 
Puerta del Sol was the most tremendous and 
successful piece of daring ever witnessed. I 
admired so much the spirit of the "brute bull" 
that I frequently, during his wild onset, shout- 
ed " Viva Quesada ! " for I wished him well. 
Not that I am of any political party or system. 
No, no ! I have lived too long with Rommany 
Chals and Petulengres* to be of any politics 
save Gipsy politics: and it is well known 
that, during elections, the children of Roma 
side with both parties so long as the event is 
doubtful, promising success to each ; and then 
when the fight is done, and the battle won, 
invariably range themselves in the ranks of 
the victorious. But I repeat that I wished 
well to Quesada, witnessing, as I did, his 
stout heart and good horsemanship. Tran- 
quillity was restored to Madrid throughout 
the remainder of the day ; the handful of in- 
fantry bivouacked in the Puerta del Sol. No 
more cries of long live the constitution were 
heard; and the revolution in the capital 
seemed to have been effectually put down.— 
It is probable, indeed, that had the chiefs of 
the moderado party but continued true to 
themselves for forty-eight hours longer, their 
cause would have triumphed, and the revolu- 
tionary soldiers at the Granja would have 
been glad to restore the Queen Regent to lib- 
erty, and to have come to terms, as it was 
well known that several regiments, who still 
continued loyal, were marching upon Madrid. 
The moderados, however, were not true to 
themselves; that very night their hearts failed 
them, and they fled in various directions. — 
Isturitz and Galiano to France ; and the Duke 
of Rivas to Gibraltar : the panic of his col- 
leagues even infected Quesada, who, disguised 
as a civilian, took to flight. He was not, 
however, so successful as the rest, but was re- 
cognised at a village about three leagues from 
Madrid, and cast into the prison by some 
friends of the constitution. Intelligence of 
his capture was instantly transmitted to the 
capital, and a vast mob of the nationals, some 
on foot, some on horseback, and others in 
cabriolets, instantly set out. ** The nationals 
are coming, " said a paisano to Quesada.— 

* A compound of the modern Greek aih-auoir, 
and the Sanscrit hara, the literal meaning being 
Lord of the horse-shoe (i. e. maker) ; it is one of 
tho private cognominatuins of ** The Smiths," an 
Engiidh Gipsy clsiu 
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" Then," said he, " I am lost ; " and forthwith 
prepared himself for death. 

There is a celebrated coffee-house in the 
Calle d'Alcala at Madrid, capable of holding 
several hundred individuals. On the evening 
of the day in question, I was seated there, 
sipping a cup of the brown beverage, when I 
heard a prodigious noise and clamour in the 
street ; it proceeded from the nationals, who 
were returning from their expedition. In a 
few minutes 1 saw a body of them enter the 
coffee-house marching arm in arm, two by 
two, stamping on the ground with their feet 
in a kind of measure, and repeating in loud 
chorus as they walked round the spacious 
apartment, the following grisly stanza :— 

" Que es lo que abaja 
Por aquel cerro ? 
Ta ra ra ra ra. 
Son los huesos de Quesada, 
Que los trae un perro — 
Ta ra ra ra ra.*' 

A huge bowl of coffee was then called for, 
which was placed upon a table, around which 
gathered the national soldiers; there was a 
silence for a moment, which was interrupted 
by a voice roaring out, ^^ el panuelo ! ^^ A 
blue kerchief was forthwith produced, which 



appeared to contain a substance of some kind;. 
it was untied, and a gory hand and three or 
four dissevered fingers made their appearance,, 
and with these the contents of the now] wen 
stirred up. ^'Cups! cups!" cried the u^ 

tionals 

'*Ho. ho, Don Jorge," cried Baltasaritoi 
coming up to me with a cup of coffee, '* pray 
do me the favour to drink upon this glorious 
occasion. This is a pleasant day for Spain, 
and for the gallant nationals of Madrid. I 
have seen many a bull funcion, bat none 
which has given me so much pleasure as this. 
Yesterday the brute had it all his own way, 
but to-day the toreros have prevailed, as yon 
see, Don Jorge. Pray drink; for I must now 
run home to fetch my pajandi to play my 
brethren a tune, and sing a copla. What 
shall it be? Something in Gitanot 

' Una noche sinava en tucue.' 

You shake your head, Don Jorge. Ha, ha; 
I am young, and youth is the time for plea- 
sure: well, well, out of complement toyoa, 
who are an Englishman and a monro, it shall 
not be that, but something liberal, something 
patriotic, the Hymn of Riego. — Hasta des- 
pues, Don Jorge ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Steamer — Cape Finisterre — The Storm — Arrival at Cadiz — The New Testament — Seville— 
Italica — The Amphitheatre — The Prisoners — The Encounter — Baron Taylor — The Street and 
Desert. 



At the commencement of November, li 
again found myself on the salt water, on my j 
way to Spain. I had returned to England : 
shortly after the events which have been nar- ! 
rated in the last chapter, for the purpose of 
consulting with my friends, and for planning 
the opening of a biblical campaign in Spain. 
It was now determined by us to print the 
New Testament, with as little delay as possi- 
ble, at Madrid; and I was to be entrusted 
with the somewhat arduous task of its distri- 
bution. My stay in England was very short, 
for time was precious, and I was eager to re- 
turn to the field of action. 

I embarked in the Thames, on board the 

M steamer. We had a most unpleasant 

passage to Falmouth ; the ship was crowded 
with passengers, most of them were poor con- 
sumptive individuals, and other invalids, flee- 
ing from the cold blasts of England's winter 
to the sunny shores of Portugal and Madeira. 
In a more uncomfortable vessel, especially 
steam ship, it has never been my fate to make 
a voyage. The berths were small and in- 
supportably close, and of these wretched holes 
mine was amongst the worst, the rest having 
been bespoken before I arrived on board ; so 
that to avoid the suffocation which seemed to 
threaten me should I enter it, I lay upon the 



floor of one of the cabins throughout the 
voyage. We remaimed at Falmouth twenty- 
four hours, taking in coal, and repairing the 
engine, which had sustained considerable 
damage. 

On Monday, the 7th, we again started, and 
made for the Bay of Biscay. The sea waa 
high, and the wind strong and contrary; 
nevertheless, on the morning of the foofth 
day, we were in sight of the rocky coast, to 
the north of Cape Finisterre. I must here 
observe, that this was the first voyage that 
the captain who commanded the vessel had 
ever made on board of her, and that he knew 
little or nothing of the coast towards which 
we were bearing. He was a person nicked 
up in a hurry, the former captain having re- 
signed his command on the ground that the 
ship was not seaworthy, and that the engines 
were frequently unserviceable. I was not ac» 
quainted with these circumstances at the time, 
or perhaps I should have felt more alarmed 
than I did, when I saw the vessel approach- 
ing nearer and nearer the shore, till at last 
we were only a few hundred yards distant 
As it was, however, I felt very much sur- 
prised; for having passed it twice before, 
both times in steam vessels, and having seen 
with what care the captains endeavouTed to 
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maintain a wide offing, I could not conceive 
the reason of our being now so near this dan- 
gerous region. The wind was blowing hard 
towards the shore, if that can be called a 
shore which consists of steep abrupt preci- 
pices, on which the surf was breaking with 
the noise of thunder, tossing up clouds of 
spray and foam to the height of a cathedral. 
We coasted slowly along, rounding several 
tali forelands, some of them piled up by the 
hand of nature in the most fantastic shapes. 
About nightfall Cape Finisterre was not far 
ahead, — a bluff, brown, granite mountain, 
whose frowning head may be seen far away 
by those who traverse the ocean. The stream 
which poured round its breast was terrific, 
and though our engines plied with all their 
force, they made little or no way. 

By about eight o*clock at night the wind 
had increased to a hurricane, the thunder 
rolled frightfully, and the only light which 
we had to guide us on our way was the red 
forked lightning, which burst at times from 
the bosom of the big black clouds which low- 
ered over our heads. We were exerting our- 
selves to the utmost to weather the cape, 
which we could descry by the lightning on 
our lee, its brow being frequently brilliantly 
lighted up by the flashes which quivered 
around it, when suddenly, with a great crash, 
the engine broke, and the paddles, on which 
depended our lives, ceased to play. 

I will not attempt to depict the scene of 
horror and confusion which ensued : it may 
be imagined, but never described. The cap- 
tain, to give him his due, displayed the utmost 
coolness and intrepidity ; he and the whole 
crew made the greatest exertions to repair the 
engrine, and when they found their labour in 
▼am, endeavoured, by hoisting the sails, and 
by practising all possible manoeuvres, to pre- 
serve the ship from impending destruction; 
but all was of no avail, we were hard on a 
lee shore, to which the howling tempest was 
impelling us. About this time I was stand- 
ing near the helm, and I asked the steersman 
if there was any hope of saving the vessel, or 
our lives. He replied, *' Sir, it is a bad affair, 
no boat could live for a minute in this sea, 
and in less than an hour the ship will have 
her broadside on Finisterre, where the strong- 
est man-of-war ever built must go to shivers 
instantly — none of us will see the morning.'^ 
The captain, likewise, informed the other 
passengers in the cabin to the same effect, 
telling them to prepare themselves ; and hav- 
ing done so, he ordered the door to be fastened, 
and none to be permitted to come on deck. — 
I, however, kept my station, though almost 
drowned with water, immense waves continu- 
ally breaking over our windward side and 
flooding the ship. The water casks broke 
from their lashings, and one of them struck 
me down, and crushed the foot of the unfor- 
tunoUe man at the helm, whose place was in- 
stantly taken by the captain. We were now 
close to the rocks, when a horrid convulsion 
of the elements took place. The lightning 
enveloped us as with a mantle, the tbundera 



were louder than the roar of a million cannon, 
the dregs of the ocean seemed to be cast up, 
and in the midst of all this turmoil, the wind, 
without the slightest intimation, veered right 
abouU and pushed us from the horrible coast 
faster than it had previously driven us towards 
it. 

The oldest sailors on board acknowledged 
that they had never witnessed so providential 
an escape. I said, from the bottom of my 
heart, " Our Father — hallowed be thy name." 

The next day we were near foundering, for 
the sea was exceedingly high, and our vessel, 
which was not intended for sailing, laboured 
terribly, and leaked much. The pumps were 
continually working. She likewise took fire, 
but the flames were extinguished. In the 
evening the steam-engine was partially re- 
paired, and we reached Lisbon on the thir- 
teenth, where in a few days we completed 
our repairs. 

I found my excellent friend W in good 

health. During ray absence he had been do- 
ing every thing in his power to further the 
sale of the sacred volume in Portuguese: his 
zeal and devotedness were quite admirable. 
The distracted state of the country, however, 
during the last six months, had sadly impeded 
his efforts. The minds of the people had been 
so engrossed with politics, that they found 
scarcely any time to think of the welfare of 
their souls. The political history of Portugal 
had of late afforded a striking parallel to that 
of the neighbouring country. In both a strug- 
gle for supremacy had arisen between the 
court and the democratic party ; in both the 
latter had triumphed, whilst two distinguished 
individuals had fallen a sacrifice to the popu- 
lar fury — Freire in Portugal, and Quesada in 
Spain. The news which reached me at Lis- 
bon from the latter country were rather start- 
ling. The hordes of Gomez were ravaging 
Andalusia, which T was about to visit on my 
way to Madrid; Cordova had been sacked 
and abandoned after a three days' occupation 
by the Carlists. I was told that if I persisted 
in my attempt to enter Spain in the direction 
which I proposed, I should probably fall into 
their hands at Seville. I had, howsvcr, no 
fears, and had full confidence that the Lord 
would open the path before me to Madrid. 

The vessel being repaired, we again em- 
barked, and in two days arrived in safety 
at Cadiz. I found great confusion reigning 
there ; numerous bands of the factious were 
reported to be hovering in the neighbourhood. 
An attack was not deemed improbable, and 
the place had just been declared in a state of 
siege. I took up my abode at the French 
hotel in the Calle de la Niveria, and was 
allotted a species of cockloft, or garret, to 
sleep in, for the house was filled with guests, 
being a place of much resort, on account of 
the excellent table d^hdte which is kept there. 
I drpssed myself and walked about the town. 
I entered several coffee-houses: the din of 
tongues in all was deafening. In one no less 
than six orators were haranguing at the s.'^^qda 
time on the sVaAs ol >)tv« QovxivVrj ^^xA ^^ba^^i* 
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bability of an intervention on the part of Eng^ 
land and France. As I was listening to one 
of them, he suddenly called upon me for my 
opinion, as I was a forei^er, and seemingly 
just arrived. I replied that I could not ven- 
ture to guess what steps the two governments 
would pursue under the present circumstances, 
but thought that it would be as well if the 
Spaniards would exert themselves more and 
call less on Jupiter. As I did not wish to en- 
gage in any political conversation, I instantly 
quitted the house, and sought those parts of 
the town where the lower classes principally 
reside. 

I entered into discourse with several indi- 
viduals, but found them very ignorant; none 
could read or write, and their ideas respecting 
religion were any thing but satisfactory, — 
most professing a perfect indifference. I af- 
terwards went into a bookseller^s shop and 
made inquiries respecting the demand for lite- 
rature, which, he informed me, was small. I 
produced a London edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Spanish, and asked the bookseller 
whether he thought a book of that description 
would sell in Cadiz. He said that both the 
type and paper were exceedingly beautiful, 
but that it was a work not sought after, and 
very little known. I did not pursue my in- 
quiries in other shops, for I reflected that I 
was not likely to receive a very favourable 
opinion from booksellers respecting a publi- 
cation in which thev had no interest. I had, 
moreover, but two or three copies of the New 
Testament with me, and could not have sup- 
plied them had they even given me an order. 

Early on the 24th, I embarked for Seville 
in the small Spanish steamer ^* The Betis:" 
the morning was wet, and the aspect of na- 
ture was enveloped in a dense mist, which 
prevented my observing surrounding objects. 
After proceeding about six leagues, we reach- 
ed the northeastern extremity of the Bay of 
Cadiz, and passed by Saint Lucar, an ancient 
town near to the spot where the Guadalquivir 
disembogues itself. The mist suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the sun of Spain burst forth in 
full brilliancy, enlivening all around, and par- 
ticularly myself, who had till then been lying 
on the deck in a dull melancholy stupor. We 
entered the mouth of "The Great River," for 
that is the English translation of Oued al 
Kiber, as the Moors designated the ancient 
Betis. We came to anchor for a few minutes 
at a little village called Bonan9a, at the ex- 
tremity of the first reach of the river, where 
we received several passengers, and again 
proceeded. There is not much in the appear- 
ance of the Guadalquivir to interest the tra- 
veller: the banks are low and destitute of 
trees, the adjacent country is flat, and only 
in the distance is seen a range of tall blue 
sierras. The water is turbid and muddy, and 
in colour closely resembling the contents of a 
duck-pool ; the average width of the stream 
is from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards, but it is impossible to move along this 
river without remembering that it has borne 
the Roman, the Vandal, and the Arab, and 



has been the witness of deeds which hxn 
resounded through the world and been the 
themes of immortal sonffs. I repeated Latto 
verses and fragments of old Spanish ballads 
till we reached Seville, at about nine o'clock 
of a lovely moonlight night. 

Seville contains ninety thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Guadalquivir, about eighteen leagues from 
its mouth; it is surrounded with high Moor^ 
ish walls, in a good state of preservation, and 
built of such durable materials that it is pro- 
.bable they will for many centuries still bid 
defiance to the encroachments of time. The 
most remarkable edifices are the cathedral 
and Alcazar, or palace of the Moorish kings; 
the tower of the former, called La Giralda, 
belongs to the period of the Moors, and formed 
part of the grand mosque of Seville : it is com- 
puted to be one hundred ells in height, and is 
ascended not by stairs or ladders but by a 
vaulted pathway, in the manner of an inclined 
plane : this path is by no means ster-p, so that 
a cavalier might ride up to the top, a feat 
which Ferdinand the Seventh is said to have 
accomplished. The view from the summit is 
very extensive, and on a fine clear day the 
mountain ridge, called the Sierra de Ronda, 
may be discovered, though upwards of twenty 
leagues distant. The cathedral itself is a no- 
ble Gothic structure, reputed the finest of (be 
kind in Spain. In the chapels allotted to the 
various saints, are some of the most magni- 
ficent paintings which Spanish art has pro- 
duced ; indeed, the Cathedra] of Seville is at 
the present time far more rich in splendid 
paintings than at any former period ; possess- 
ing many very recently removed from some 
of the suppressed convents, particularly from 
the Capuchin and San Francisco. 

No one should visit Seville without paying 
particular attention to the Alcazar, that splen- 
did specimen of Moorish architecture. It con- 
tains many magnificent halls, particularly that 
of the Ambassadors, so called, which is in 
every respect more magfnificent than the one 
of the same name within the Alhambra of 
Granada. This palace was a favourite Te- 
sidencc of Peter the Cruel, who carefully 
repaired it without altering its Moorish cha- 
racter and appearance. It probably remains 
in much the same state as at the time of his 
death. 

On the right side of the river is a large 
suburb, called Triana, communicating with 
Seville by means of a bridge of boats; for 
there is no permanent bridge across the Gaa* 
dalqnivir, owing to the violent inundations to 
which it is subject. This suburb is inhabited 
by the dregs of the populace, and abounds 
with Gitanos or Gipsies. About a league 
and a half to the north-west, stands the vil- 
lage of Santo Ponce : at the foot and on the 
side of some elevated ground higher op are to 
be seen vestiges of ruined walls and edifices, 
which once formed part of Italica, the birth* 
place of Silius Italicus and Trajan, from 
which latter personage Triana derives ita 
name. 
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One fine morning I walked thither, and hav- 
ing ascended the hill, I directed my course 
ncvthward. I soon reached what had once 
been bagnios, and a little farther on, in a kind 
of valley, between two gentle declivities, the 
amphitheatre. This latter object is by far the 
most considerable relic of ancient Italica, it is 
oval in its form, with two gateways fronting 
the east and west. 

On all sides are to be seen the time-worn 
broken granite benches, from whence myriads 
of human beings once gazed down on the area 
below, where the gladiator shouted, and the 
lion and the leopard yelled : all around, be- 
neath these fliorhts of benches, are vaulted 
excavations, from whence the combatants, 
part human, part bestial, darted forth by their 
several doors. I' spent many hours in this 
singular place, forcing my way through the 
wild fennel and brushwood into the caverns, 
now the haunts of adders and other reptiles, 
vhose hissings I heard. Having sated my 
eariosity, I left the ruins, and returning by 
another way, reached a place where lay the 
earcass of a horse half devoured; upon it, 
with lustrous eyes, stood an enormous vul- 
tare, who, as 1 approached, slowly soared 
aloft till he alighted on the eastern gate of 
the amphitheatre, from whence he uttered a 
hoarse cry, as if in anger that I had disturbed 
him from his feast of carrion. 

Gomez had not hitherto paid a visit to Se- 
ville : when I arrived he was said to be in the 
neighbourhood of Ronda. The city was un- 
der watch and ward : several gates had been 
blocked up with masonry, trenches dug, and 
redoubts erected, but I am convinced that the 
place would not have held out six hours 
a^inst a resolute attack. Gomez had proved 
himself to be a most extraordinary man, and 
with his small army of Aragonese and Basques 
had, within the last four months, made the 
tour of Spain. He had very frequently been 
hemmed in by forces three times the number 
of his own, in places whence escape appeared 
impossible, but he had always baffled his ene- 
mies, whom he seemed to laugh at. The 
most absurd accounts of victories gained over 
Mm were continually issuing from the press 
at Seville ; amongst others it was stated that 
his army had been utterly defeated, himself 
killed, and that twelve hundred prisoners were 
on their way to Seville. I saw these prison- 
ers : instead of twelve hundred desperadoes, 
they consisted of about twenty poor lame 
ragged wretches, many of them boys from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age. They were 
evidently camp followers, who, unable to 
keep up with the army, had been picked up 
straggling in the plains and amongst the hills. 
It subsequently appeared that no battle had 
occurred, and that the death of Gomez was a 
fiction* The grand defect of Gomez consisir 
^d in not knowing how to take advantage 
of circumstances : after defeating Lopez, he 
mil^t have marched to Madrid and proclaim- 
ed Don Carlos there, and after sacking Cor- 
dova he might have captured Seville. 
There were several booksellers' shops at 
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Seville, in two of which I found copies of the 
New Testament in Spanish, which had been 
obtained from Gibraltar about two years be- 
fore, since which time six copies had been 
sold in one shop and four in the other. The 
person who generally accompanied me in my 
walks about the town and the neighbourhood, 
was an elderly Genoese, who officiated as a 
kind of valet de place in the Posada del Tur^ 
CO, where I had taken up my residence. On 
learning from me that it was my intention to 
bring out an edition of the New Testament at 
Madrid, he observed that copies of the work 
might be extensively circulated in Andalusia. 
** I have been accustomed to bookselling," he 
continued, *'and at one time possessed a small 
shop of my own in this place. Once having 
occasion to go to Gibraltar, I procured several 
copies of the Scriptures ; some, it is true, were 
seized by the officers of the customs, but the 
rest I sold at a high price, and with consider- 
able profit to myself." 

I had returned from a walk in the country, 
on a glorious sunshiny morning of the Anda- 
lusian winter, and was directing my steps to- 
wards my lodging; as 1 was passing by the 
portal of a large gloomy house near the gate 
of Xeres, two individuals dressed in zamarras 
emerged from the archway, and were about 
to cross my path, when one, looking in my 
face, suddenly started hack exclaiming in the 
purest and most melodious French : " What 
do I see ? If my eyes do not deceive me — it 
is himself. Yes, the very same as I saw him 
first at Bayonne ; then long subsequently be- 
neath the brick wall at Novogorod ; then be- 
side the Bosphorus ; and last at — at — Oh, my 
respectable and cherished friend, where was 
it that I had last the felicity of seeing your 
well remembered and most remarkable phy- 
siognomy V 

Mysef, — It was in the south of Ireland, if 
I mistake not. Was it not there that 1 intro- 
duced you to the sorcerer who tamed the 
savage horses by a single whisper into their 
ear? But tell me what brings you to Spain 
and Andalusia, the last place where I should 
have expected to find you 1 

Baron Thylor, — And wherefore, my most 
respectable B*****l Is not Spain the 
land of the arts ; and is not Andalusia of all 
Spain that portion which has produced the 
noblest monuments of artistic excellence and 
inspiration. Surely you know enough of me 
to be aware that the arts are my passion ; that 
I am incapable of imagining a more exalted 
enjoyment than to gaze in adoration on a 
noble picture. O come with me! for you 
too have a soul capable of appreciating what 
is lovely and exalted ; a soul delicate and 
sensitive. Come with me and I will show 
you a Mnrillo, such as .... But first allow 
me to introduce yon to your compatriot. My 
dear Monsieur W., turning to his companion, 
(an English gentleman from whom and from 
his family I subsequently experienced un- 
bounded kindness and hospitality on various 
occasions, and at different periods, at Seville,) 
allow me to introduce to yovi my mQ«.V^disra!Q<^ 
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ed and respectable friend, one who is better 
acquainted with Gipsy ways than the Chef 
des Bohemiens a Triana, one who is an expert 
whisperer and horse-sorcerer, and who, to his 
honour I say it, can wield hammer and tongs, 
and handle a horse-shoe with the best of the 
smiths amongst the Alpujarras of Granada. 

In the course of my travels I have formed 
Tarious friendships and acquaintances, but no 
one has more interested me than Baron Tay- 
lor, and there is no one for whom I entertain 
a greater esteem and regard. To personal 
and mental accomplishments of the highest 
order he unites a kindness of heart rarely to 
be met with, and which is continually inducing 
him to seek for opportunities of doing good to 
his fellow creatures, and of contributing to 
their happiness ; perhaps no person in exist- 
ence has seen more of the world and life in its 
various phases than himself. His manners 
are naturally to the highest degree courtly, yet 
he nevertheless possesses a disposition so 
pliable that he finds no difiiculty in accommo- 
dating himself to all kinds of company, in 
consequence of which he is a universal fa- 
vourite. There is a mystery about him, 
which, wherever he goes, serves not a little 
to increase the sensation naturally created by 
his appearance and manner. Who he is, no 
one pretends to assert with downright posi- 
tiveness : it is whispered, however, that he is 
a scion of royalty ; and who can gaze for a 



moment upon that most graceful figure, that 
most intelligent but singularly moulded coun- 
tenance, and those large and expressive eyes, 
without feeling as equally convinced that he is 
of no common lineage, as that he is no com- 
mon man. Though possessed of talents and 
eloquence which would speedily have enabled 
him to attain to an illustrious position in the 
state, he has hitherto, and perhaps wisely, 
contented himself with comparative obscurity, 
chiefly devoting himself to the study of the 
arts and of literature, of both of which he is a 
most bounteous patron. 
. He has, notwithstanding, been employed by 
the illustrious house to which he is said to be 
related in more than one delicate and impor- 
tant mission, both in the East and the West, 
in which his efforts have uniformly been 
crowned with complete success. He was 
now collecting masterpieces of the Spanish 
school of painting, which were destined to 
adorn the saloons of the Tuilleries. 

He has visited most portions of the earth, 
and it is remarkable enough that we are con- 
tinually encountering each other in strange 
places and under singular circumstances. 
Whenever he descries me, whether in the 
street or the desert, the brilliant hall or amongst 
Bedouin haimas, at Novogorod or Stambul, 
he flings up his arms and exclaims, ** O ciel ! 
I have again the felicity of seeing my cherish 
ed and most respectable B * * * * *." 



CHAPTER XVI. 
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ArTER a sojourn of about fourteen days at 
Seville, I departed for Cordova. The diligence 
had for some time past ceased running, owing 
to the disturbed state of the province. I had 
therefore no resource but to proceed thither on 
horseback. I hired a couple of horses, and 
engaged the old Genoese, of whom I have 
already had occasion to speak, to attend me as 
far as Cordova, and to bring them back. 
Notwithstanding we were now in the depths 
of winter, the weather was beautiful, the days 
sunny and brilliant, though the nights were 
rather keen. We passed by the little town of 
Alcala, celebrated for the ruins of an immense 
Moorish castle, which stand on a rocky hill, 
overhanging a picturesque river. The first 
night we slept at Carmona, another Moorish 
town, distant about seven leagues from Seville. 
Early in the morning we again mounted and 
departed. Perhaps in the whole of Spain 
there is scarcely a finer Moorish monument of 
antiquity than the eastern side of this town of 
Carmona, which ooeupies the brow of a lofty 
hill, and frowns over an extensive vega or 
p]a'inf which extends for leagues unplanted 
and uncultivated, producing nothibgbutbiuBh- 



wood and carasco. Here rise tall and dusky 
walls, with square towers at short distances, 
of so massive a structure that they would 
seem to bid defiance alike to the tooth of time 
and the hand of man. This town, in the time 
of the Moors, was considered the key to 
Seville, and did not submit to the Christian 
arms till after a long and desperate siege : the 
capture of Seville followed speedily afler. 
The vega upon which we now entered forms 
a part of the grand despoblado or desert of 
Andalusia, once a smiling garden, but which 
became what it now is on the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, when it was drained 
almost entirely of its population. The towns 
and villages from hence to the Sierra Morena, 
which divides Andalusia from La Mancha, are 
few and far between, and even of these several 
date from the middle of the last century, when 
an attempt was made by a Spanish minister to 
people this wilderness with the children of a 
foreign land. 

At about midday we arrived at a place called 
Muncloa, which consisted of a venta and a 
desolate looking edifice which had something 
of the a^^eaxance of a chateau: a solitaiy 
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ralm tree raised its head over the outer wall. 
We entered the venta, tied our horses to the 
manger, and having ordered barley for them, 
v/e sat down before a large fire, which burned 
in the middle of the venta. The host and 
hostess also came and sat down beside us. — 
^ They are evil people,'' said the old Genoese 
to me in Italian, *'and this is an evil house; 
it is a harbouring place for tiiieves, and mur- 
ders have been committed here, if all tales be 
true.*' I looked at these two people atten- 
tively; they were both young; the man ap- 
parently about twenty-five years of age. He 
was a short thick made churl, evidently of 

Erodigious strength ; his features were rather 
andsome, but with a gloomy expression, and 
his eyes were full of sullen fire. His wife 
somewhat resembled him, but had a counte- 
nance more open and better tempered; but 
what struck me as most singular in connexion 
with these people, was the colour of their hair 
and complexion ; the latter was fair and ruddy, 
and the former of a bright auburn, both in 
striking contrast to the black hair and swarthy 
visages which in general distinguish the na- 
tives of this province. " Are you an Anda- 
lusian 1 '' said I to the hostess. »« I should 
almost conclude you to be a Gettd(.A." 

Hostess, — And your worship would not be 
very wrong. It is true that I am a Spaniard, 
beincr born in Spain, but it is equally true 
that I am of German blood, for my grand pa- 
rents came from Germany, even like those of 
this gentleman, my lord and husband. 

Myself, — And what chance brought your 
grand parents into this country % 

Ho9tess. — Did your worship never hear of 
the German colonies? There are many of 
them in these parts. In old times the land 
was nearly deserted, and it was very danger- 
ous for travellers to journey along the waste, 
owing to the robbers. So a long time ago, 
nearly a hundred years, as I am told, some 
potent lord sent messengers to Germany, to 
tell the people there what a goodly land there 
was in these parts uncultivated for want of 
hands, and to promise every labourer who 
would consent to come and till it, a house 
and a yoke of oxen, with food and provision 
for one year. And in consequence of this in- 
vitation a great many poor families left the 
German land and came hither, and settled 
down in certain towns and villages which had 
been prepared for them, which places were 
called German colonies, and this name they 
still retain. 

lfy«ejf.— And how many of these colonies 
may there be 1 

^os/ess.— There are several, both on this 
side of Cordova and the other. The nearest 
ia Lnisiana, about two leagues from hence, 
from which place both my husband and my- 
self come; the next is Carlota, which is some 
ten leagnes distant, and these are the only 
colonies of our people which I have seen; but 
there are others farther on, and some, as I 
have heard say, in the very heart of the Sierra 
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3l^«ejf.— And do the colonists still retain 
the language of their forefathers % 

Hostess, — We speak Spanish, or rather An- 
daluaian, and no other language. A few, in- 
deed, amongst the very old people, retain a 
few words of German, which they acquired 
from their fathers, who were bom in the other 
country ; but the last person amongst the col- 
onists who could understand a conversation 
in German, was the aunt of my mother, who 
came over when a girl. When I was a child 
I remember her conversing with a foreign 
traveller, a countryman of hers, in a language 
which I was told was German, and they un- 
derstood each other, though the old woman 
confessed that she had lost many words : she 
has now been dead several years. 

Myself, — Of what religion are the colonists? 

Hostess. — ^They are Christians, like the 
Spaniards, and so were their fathers before 
them. Indeed, I have heard that they came 
from a part of Germany where the Christian 
religion is as much practised as in Spain it- 
self 

Myself, — ^The Germans are the most honest 
people m the world; being their legitimate 
descendants you have of course no thieves 
amongst you. 

The hostess glanced at me for a moment, 
then looked at her husband and smiled : the 
latter, who had hitherto been smoking without 
uttering a word, though with a peculiarly 
surly and dissatisfied countenance, now fiung 
the remainder of his cigar amongst the em- 
bers, then springing up, he muttered *^ Dis- 
parate ! " and ** Conversacion ! " and went 
abroad. 

"You touched them in the sore place, Sigt 
nor," said the Genoese, after we had left Mun- 
cloa some way behind us. "Were they hon- 
est people they would not keep that venta ; 
and as for the colonists, I know not what kind 
of people they might be when they first came 
over, but at present their ways are not a bit 
better than those of the Andalusians, but rather, 
worse, if there is any difiference at all." 

A short time before sunset of the third day 
after our departure from Seville, we found 
ourselves at the Cuesta del Espinal, or hill 
of the thorn tree, at about two leagues from 
Cordova ;— we could just descry the walls of 
the city, upon which the last beams of the 
descending luminary were resting. As the 
neighbourhood in which we were was, ac- 
cording to the account of my guide, generally 
infested with robbers, we used our best en- 
deavours to reach the town before the night 
should have entirely closed in. We did not 
succeed, however, and before we had proceed- 
ed half the distance, pitchy darkness overtook 
us. Throughout the journey we had been 
considerably delayed by the badness of our 
horses, especially that of my attendant, which 
appeared to pay no regard to whip or spur : 
his rider also was no horseman, it being thirty 
years, as he at length <l^nfessed to me, since 
he last mounted in a saddle. Horses soon 
become aware of the powers of their riders, 
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and the brute in question was disposed to 
take great advantage of the fears and weak- 
ness of the old man. There is a remedy, 
however, for most things in this world. I 
became so wearied at last of the snail's pace 
at which we were proceeding, that I fastened 
the bridle of the sluggish horse to the crup- 
per of mine, then sparing neither spur nor 
cudgel, I soon forced my own horse into a 
kind of trot, which compelled the other to 
make some use of his legs. He twice at- 
tempted to fling himself down, to the great 
terror of his aged rider, who frequently en- 
treated me to stop and permit him to dismount. 
I, however, took no notice of what he said, 
but continued spurring and cudgelling with 
unabated activity, and with such success, that 
in less than half an hour we saw lights close 
before us, and presently came to a river and a 
bridge, which crossing, we found ourselves at 
the gate of Cordova, without having broken 
either our horses' knees or our own necks. 

We passed through the entire length of the 
town ere we reached the posada; the streets 
were dark and almost entirely deserted. The 
posada was a large building, the windows of 
which were well fenced with rejas, or iron 
grating : no light gleamed from them, and the 
silence of death not only seemed to pervade 
the house, but the street in which it was 
situated. We knocked for a long time at the 
gate without receiving any answer; we then 
raised our voices and shouted. At last some 
one from within inquired what we wanted. 
" Open the door and you will see," we re- 
plied. " I shall do no such thing," answered 
the individual from within, "until I know 
who you are." " We are travellers," said I, 
" from Seville." " Travellers, are you," said 
the voice; "why did you not tell me so be- 
fore ? I am 'not porter at this house to keep 
out travellers. Jesus Maria knows we have 
not so many of them that we need repulse 
any. Enter, cavalier, and welcome, you and 
your company." 

He opened the gate and admitted us into a 
spacious court-yard, and then forthwith again 
secured the gate with various bolts and bars. 
" Are you afraid thai the Carlists should pay 
you a visit," I demanded, " that you take so 
much precaution 1" " It is not the Carlists 
we are afraid of," replied the porter ; " they 
have been here already, and did us no damage 
whatever. It is certain scoundrels of this 
town that we are afraid of, who have a spite 
against the master of the house, and would 
murder both him and his family, could they 
but find an opportunity." 

I was about to inquire the cause of this en- 
mity, when a thick bulky man, bearing a light 
in his hand, came running down a stone stair- 
case, which led into the interior of the build- 
ing. Two or three females, also bearing 
lights, followed him. He stopped on the 
lowest staii. "Whom have we herel" he 
exclaimed ; then advancing the lamp which 
he bore, the light fell full upon my face. 
"Ola!" he exclaimed; "Is it you? Only 



think," said he, turning to the female who 
stood next him, a dark featured person, stoat 
as himself, and about his own age, which 
might border upon fifty; "Only think, my 
dear, that at the very moment we were wish- 
ing for a guest, an EnglishmaA should be 
standing before our doors; for I should know 
an Englishman at a mile's distance, even in 
the dark. Juanito," cried he to the porter; 
" open not the gate any more to-night, who- 
ever may ask for admission. Should the na- 
tionals come to make any disturbance, tell 
them that the son of Belington ( Weilingion) 
is in the house, ready to attack them sword in 
hand unless they retire; and should other 
travellers arrive, which is not likely, inas- 
much as we have seen none for a month past, 
say that we have no room, all our apartments 
bemg occupied by an English gentleman and 
his company." 

I soon found that my friend the posadero 
was a most egregious Carlist. Before I had 
finished supper— -during which, both himself 
and all his family were present, surrounding 
the little table at which I sat, and observing 
my every motion, particularly the manner in 
which I handled my knife and fork and con- 
veyed the»£«<di to my mouth — he commenced 
talking politics : " I am of no particular opi- 
nion, Don Jorge," said he, for he had inquired 
my name in order that he might address me in 
a suitable manner; "I am of no particular 
opinion, and I hold neither for King Carlos, 
nor for the Chica Isabel : nevertheless I lead 
the life of a dog in this accursed Christine 
town which I would have left long ago, had it 
not been the place of my birth, and did I but 
know whither to betake myself. Ever since 
the troubles have commenced, I have been 
afraid to stir into the street, for no sooner do 
the canaille of the town see me turning round 
a comer, than they forthwith exclaim, * Hal- 
loo, the Carlist !' and then there is a run and 
a rush, and stones and cudgels are in great 
requisition : so that, unless I can escape home, 
which is no easy matter, seeing that I weigh 
eighteen stone, my life is poured out in the 
street, which is neither decent nor convenient, 
as I think you will acknowledge, Don Jorge ! 
You see that young man," he continued, 
pointing to a tall swarthy youth who stood 
behind my chair, ofiiiciating as waiter; " he is 
my fourth son, is married, and does not live in 
the house, but about a hundred yards down 
the street. He was summoned in a hurry to 
wait upon your worship, as is his duty : know, 
however, that he has come at the peril of his 
life; before he leaves this house, he must 
peep out into the street to see if the coast is 
clear, and then he must run like a partridge to 
his own door. Carlists ! why should they call 
my family and myself Carlists? It is true 
that my eldest son was a friar, and when the 
convents were suppressed, betook himself to 
the royal ranks, in which he has been fighting 
upwards of three years; could I help that? 
Nor was it my fault, I trow, that my second 
son enlisted the other day with Gomez and the 
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Royalists when they entered Cordova. God 
prosper him, I say ; but I did not bid him go ! 
80 far from being a Carlist, it was I who 
persuaded this very lad who is present to re- 
main here, though he w^ould fain have gone 
with his brother, for he is a brave lad and a 
true Christian. Stay at home, said I, for 
what can I do without you ? Who is to wait 
upon the guests when it pleases God to send 
them. Stay at home, at least till your brother, 
my third son, comes back, for, to my shame 
be it spoken, Don Jorge, I have a son a soldier 
and a sergeant in the Christino armies, sorely 
' against his own inclination, poor fellow, for 
he likes not the military life, and I have been 
soliciting his discharge for years: indeed, I 
have counselled him to maim himself, in order 
that he might procure his liberty forthwith, so 
I said to this lad, -Stay at home, my child, till 
your brother comes to take your place and 
prevent our bread being eaten by strangers, 
who would perhaps sell me and betray me ; so 
my son staid at home as you see, Don Jorge, 
at my request, and yet they call me a Car- 
list !" 

*^ Gomez and his bands have lately been in 
Cordova," said I ; "of course you were pre- 
sent at all that occurred : how did they com- 
port themselves?" 

"Bravely well," replied the innkeeper, 
*' bravely well, and I wish they were here 
still. I hold with neither side, as I told you 
before, Don Jorge, but I confess I never felt 
greater pleasure in my life than when they 
entered the gate , and then to see the dogs of 
nationals flying through the streets to save 
their lives — that was a sight Don Jorge — 
those who met me then at the comer forgot to 
shout ' Halloo, Carlista !' and I heard not a 
word about cudgelling ; some jumped from 
the wall and ran no one knows where, whilst 
the rest retired to the house of the Inquisition, 
which they had fortified, and there they shut 
themselves up. Now you must know, Don 
Jorge, that all the Carlist chiefs lodged 
at my house, Gomez, Cabrera, and the Saw- 
yer; and it chanced that I was talking to my 
Lord Gomez in this very room in which we 
are now, when in came Cabrera in a mighty 
fury — he is a small man, Don Jorge, but he is 
as active as a wild cat and as fierce. * The 
canaille," said he, * in the Casa of the Inqui- 
sition refuse to surrender ; give but the order. 
General, and I will scale the walls with my 
men and put them all to the sword ;' but Go- 
mez said, * No, we must not spill blood if we 
can avoid it; order a few muskets to be fired at 
them, that will be sufiicient !^ And so it proved, 
Don Jorge, for after a few discharges their 
hearts failed them, and they surrendered at 
discretion : whereupon their arms were taken 
from them and they were permitted to return 
to their owfa houses ; but as soon as ever the 
Cariists departed, these fellows became as bold 
as ever, and it is now once more, * Halloo Car- 
lista !' when they see me turning the comer, 
and it is for fear of them that my son must 
mn like a partridge to his own home, now that 
he has doiie^ waiting on your worship, lest 



they meet him in the street and kill him with 
their knives!" 

"You tell me that you were acquainted 
with Gomez: what kind of man might he 
be?" 

"A middle sized man," replied the inn- 
keeper ; " grave and dark. But the most re- 
markable personage in appearance of them all 
was the Sawyer : he is a kind of giant, so tali, 
that when he entered the doorway he invaria- 
bly struck his head against the lintel. The 
one I liked least of all was one Palillos, who . 
is a gloomy savage ruffian whom I knew 
when he was a postillion. Many is the time 
that he has been at my house of old ; he is 
now captain of the Manchegan thieves, for 
though he calls himself a royalist, he is neither 
more nor less than a thief: it is a disgrace to 
the cause that such as he should be permitted 
to mix with honourable and brave men ; I hate 
that fellow, Don Jorge : it is owing to him 
that I have so few customers. Travellers are, 
at present, afraid to pass through La Mancha, 
lest they fall into his hands. I wish he were 
hanged, Don Jorge, and whether by Christines 
or Royalists, I care not." 

" You recognised me at once for an Eng- 
lishman," said I ; "do many of my country- 
men visit Cordova I" 

" Tbma/" said the landlord, " they are my 
best customers; I have had Englishmen in 
this house of all grades, from the son of 
Belington to a young medico, who cured my 
daughter, the chica here, of the ear-ache. 
How should I not know an Englishman? 
There were two with Gomez, serving as 
volunteers. Vaya que gente: what noble 
horses they rode, and how they scattered 
their gold about ; they brought with them a 
Portuguese, who was much of a gentleman 
but very poor ; it was said that he was one 
of Don Miguel's people, and that these Eng- 
lishmen supported him for the love they bore 
to royalty ; he was continually singing 

* El Rev chegou — El Rey chegou, 
E en Belem desembarcou!* 

Those were merry days, Don Jorge. . By the 
by, I forgot to ask your worship of what 
opinion you are ?" 

The next morning, whilst I was dressing, 
the old Genoese entered my room : " Signore, 
said he, " I am come to bid you farewell. I am 
about to return to Seville forthwith with the 
horses." 

" Wherefore in such a hurry," I replied ; 
" assuredly you had better tarry till to-morrow ; 
both the animals and yourself require rest; 
repose yourselves to-day, and I will defray 
the expense." 

" Thank you, Signore, but we will depart 
forthwith, for there is no tarrying in this 
house." 

"What is the matter with the house?" I 
inquired. 

" I find no fault with the house," replied 
the Genoese, " it is the people who keep it of 
whom I complain. About an hour since, I 
I went down te ^ m^ Vtt«^l^<eX><vcA ^tsti^^Ns^ 
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the kitchen, I found the master and all his 
family : well, I sat down and called for cho- 
colate, which they brought me, but ere I could 
despatch it, the master fell to talking politics. 
He commenced by telling me that he held 
with neither side, but he is as rank a Carlist 
as Carlos Quinto : for no sooner did he find 
that I was of the other opinion, than he glared 
at me like a wild beast. You must know, 
Signore, that in the time of the old constitu- 
tion I kept a coffee-house at Seville, which 
was frequented by all the principal liberals, 
and was, indeed, the cause of my ruin : for as 
I admired their opinions, I gave my customers 
whatever credit they required, both with re- 
^rd to coffee and liqueurs, so that by the 
■time the constitution was put down and des- 
potism re-established, I had trusted them 
with all I had. It is possible that many of 
them would have paid me, for I believe they 
harboured no evil intention; but the persecution 
came, the liberals took to flight, and, as was 
natural enough, thought more of providing for 
their own safety than of paying me for my 
coffee and liqueurs; nevertheless, I am a 
friend to their system, and never hesitate to 
jiay so. So the landlord, as I told your wor- 
ship before, when he found that I was of this 
opinion, glared at me like a wild beast : « Get 
out of my house,* said he, ' For I will have 



no spies here,' and thereupon he spoke dis 
respectfully of the young Queen Isabel and of 
Christina, who, notwithstanding she is a Nea- 
politan, I consider as my countrywoman. 
Hearing this, your worship, I confess that I 
lost my temper and returned the compliment, 
by saying that Carlos was a knave and the 
Princess of Beira no better than she should 
be. I then prepared to swallow the chocolate, 
but ere I could bring it to my lips, the woman 
of the house, who is a still ranker Carlist than 
her husband, if that be possible, coming up 
to me struck the cup into the air as high as 
the ceiling, exclaiming, 'Begone, you dog 
of a negro, you shall taste nothing more in 
my house ; may you be hanged even as a swine 
is hanged.' So your worship sees that it is 
impossible for me to remain here any longer. 
I forgot to say that the knave of a landlord 
told me that you had confessed yourself to be of 
the same politics as himself, or he would not 
have harboured you." 

" My good man," said I, " T am invariably 
of the politics of the people at whose table! 
sit, or beneath whose roof I sleep ; at least I 
never say any thing which can lead them to 
suspect die contrary : by pursuing which sys- 
tem I have more than once escaped a bloody 
pillow, and having the wine I drank spiced 
with sublimate." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Cordova— Moors of Barbary — The English — An Old Priest — The Roman Breviary — The Dovecote— 
The Holy Office — Judaism — ^Desecration of Dovecotes — The Innkeeper's Proposal. 



LiTTtiE can be said with respect to the town 
of Cordova, which is a mean dark gloomy 
place, full of narrow streets and alleys, 
without squares or public buildings worthy 
of attention, save and except its far-famed 
cathedral; its situation, however, is beautiful 
and picturesque. Before it runs the Guadal- 

?|uivir, which, though in this part shallow and 
iill of sandbanks, is still a delightful stream ; 
whilst behind it rise the steep sides of the Si- 
erra Morena, planted up to the top with olive 
groves. The town or city is surrounded on 
all sides by lofty Moorish walls, which may 
measure about three quarters of a league in 
circumference ; unlike Seville, and most other 
towns in Spain, it has no suburbs. 

I have said that Cordova has no remarkable 
edifices, save its cathedral ; yet this is per- 
haps the most extraordinary place of worship 
in the world. It was originally, as is well 



known, a mosque, built in the brightest days 
of Arabian dominion in Spain: m shape it 
was quadrangular, with a low roof, supported 
by an infinity of small and delicately rounded 
marble pillars, many of which still remain, 
and present at first sight the appearance of a 
marble grove; the greater part, however, were 
removed when the Christians, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Moslems, essayed to convert 
the mosque into a cathedral, which they ef- 
fected in part by the erection of a dome, and 
by clearing an open space for a choir. As it 
at present exists, the temple appears to belong 
partly to Mahomet, and partly to the Naza- 
rene; and though this jumbling togrether of 
massive Gothic architecture with the light and 
delicate style of the Arabians, produces an 
effect somewhat bizarre, it still remains a 
magnificent and glorious edifice, and well cal* 
culated to excite feelings of awe and vene- 
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ration within the bosoms of those who en- 
ter it. 

The Moors of Barbary seem to care but 
little for the exploits of their ancestors ; their 
minds are centered in the things of the pre- 
sent day, and only so far as those things re- 
gard themselves individually. Disinterested 
enthusiasm, that truly distinguishing mark 
of a noble mind, and admiration for what is 
great, good, and grand, they appear to be to- 
tally incapable of feeling. It is astonishing 
with what indifference they stray amongst 
the relics of ancient Moorish grandeur in 
Spain. No feelings of exultation seem to be 
excited by the proof of what the Moor once 
was, nor of regret at the consciousness of 
what he now is. More interesting to them 
are their perfumes, their papouches, their 
dates, and their silks of Fez and Maraks, to 
dispose of which they visit Andalusia ; and 
yet the generality of these men are far from 
being ignorant, and have both heard and read 
of what was passing in Spain in the old time. 
1 was once conversing with a Moor at Madrid, 
with whom I was very intimate, about the 
Alhambra of Granada, which he had visited. 
"Did you not weep," said I, "when you 
passed through the courts, and tho\ight of the 
Abencerrages V " No," said he, " I did not 
"Weep ; wherefore should I weep ?" " And 
"Why did you visit the Alhambra ?" I demand- 
ed. ^' I visited it," he replied, " because be- 
ing at Granada on my own affairs, one of 
your countrymen requested me to accompany 
him thither, that I might explain some of the 
inscriptions. I should certainly not have gone 
of my own accord, for the hill on which it 
stands is steep." And yet this roan could 
compose verses, and was by no means a con- 
temptible poet. Once at Cordova, whilst I 
was in the cathedral, three Moors entered it, 
and proceeded slowly across its floor in the 
direction of a gate, which stood at the oppo- 
site side; they took no farther notice of what 
was around them than by slightly glancing 
once or twice at the pillars, one of them ex- 
claiming, ^^ Huaije del Maelmeen^ huaije de^ 
Mielmeen ,-" (things of the Moors, things of 
the Moors ;) and showed no other respect for 
the place where Abderrahman the Magnificent 
prostrated himself of old, than facing about 
on arriving at the farther door and making 
their egress backwards ; yet these men were 
hajis and talebs, men Ifkewise of much gold 
and silver, men who had read, who had tra- 
velled, who had seen Mecca, and the great 
city of Negroland. 

I remained in Cordova much longer than I 
had originally intended, owing to the accounts 
which I was continually hearing of the un- 
safe state of the roads to Madrid. I soon ran- 
sacked every nook and cranny of this ancient 
town, formed various acquaintances amonjvst 
the populace, which is my general practice 
on arriving at a strange place. I more than 
once ascended the side of the Sierra Morena, 
in which excursions I was accompanied by 
the son of my host,*— the tall lad of whom I 



have already spoken. The people of the 
hoiise, who had imbibed the idea that I was 
of the same way of thinking as themselves, 
were exceedingly courteous; it is true that 
in return I was compelled to listen to a vast 
deal of Carlism, in other words, high treason, 
against the ruling powers in Spain, to which, 
however, I submitted with patience. " Don 
Jorgito," said the landlord to me one day, "I 
love the English ; they are my best customers. 
It is a pity that there is not greater union be- 
tween Spain and England, and that more Eng- 
lish do not visit us. Why should there not 
be a marriage? The king will speedily be 
at Madrid. Why should there not be bodas 
between the son of Don Carlos and the heir- 
ess of England .^' 

" It would certainly tend to bring a'consi- 
derable number of English to Spain," said I, 
" and it would not be the first time that the 
son of a Carlos has married a Princess of 
England." 

The host mused for a moment, and then 
exclaimed, " Carracho, Don Jorgito, if this 
marriage could be brought about, both the 
king and myself should have cause to fling 
our caps in the air." 

The house or posada in which I had taken 
up my abode was exceedingly spacious, con- 
taining an infinity of apartments, both large 
and small, the greater part of which were, how- 
ever, unfurnished. The chamber in which I 
was lodged stood at the end of an immensely 
long corridor, of the kind so admirably de- 
scribed in the wondrous tale of Udolfo. For 
a day or two after my arrival I believed my- 
self to be the only lodger in the house. One 
morning, however, I beheld a strange looking 
old man seated in the corridor, by one of the 
windows, reading intently in a small thick 
volume. He was clad in garments of coarse 
blue cloth, and wore a loose spencer over a 
waistcoat adorned with various rows of small 
buttons of mother of pearl ; he had spectacles 
upon his nose. I could perceive, notwith- 
standing he was seated, that his stature bor- 
dered upon the gigantic. '* Who is that 
person ?" said I to the landlord, whom I pre- 
sently met; "Is he also a guest of yours ?" 
" Not exactly, Don Jorge de mi alma," re- 
plied he. " I can scarcely call him a guest, 
inasmuch as I gain nothing by him, though 
he is staying at my house. You must know, 
Don Jorge, that he is one of two priests who 
ofiiciate at a large village at some slight dis- 
tance from this place. So it came to pass, 
that when the soldiers of Gomez entered the 
village, his reverence went to meet them, 
dressed in full canonicals, with a book in his 
hand, and he, at their bidding, proclaimed 
Carlos Quinto in the market place. The 
other priest, however, was a desperate libe- 
ral, a downright negro, and upon him the 
royalists laid their hands, and were proceed- 
ing to hang him. His reverence, however, 
interfered, and obtained mercy for his col- 
league, on condition that he should cry Ptva 
Carlos Quinio ! which the latter did in order 
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to save his life. Well; no sooner had the 
royalists departed from these parts than the 
hlack priest mounts his mule, comes to Cor; 
dova, and informs against his reverence, not- 
ivithstanding that he had saved his life. So 
his reverence was seized and brought hither 
to Cordova, and would assuredly have been 
thrown into the common prison as a Carlist, 
had I not stepped forward and offered to be 
surety that he should not quit the place, but 
should come forward at any time to answer 
whatever charge might be brought against 
liim; and he is now in my house, though 
guest I cannot call him, for he is not of the 
slightest advantage to me, as his very food is 
daily brought from the country, and that con- 
sists only of a few eggs and a little milk und 
bread. As for his money, I have never seen 
the colour of it, notwithstanding they tell me 
that ho has buenas pesetas. However, he is 
a holy man, is continually reading and pray- 
ing, and is, moreover, of the right opinion. I 
therefore keep him in my house, and would 
be bail for him were he twenty times more of 
a skinflint than he seems to be." 

The next day, as I was again passing 
through the corridor, I observed the old man in 
the same place, and saluted him. He return- 
ed my salutation with much courtesy, and 
closing the book, placed it upon his knee, as 
if willing to enter into conversation. After 
exchanging a word or two, T took up the book 
for the purpose of inspecting it. 

" You will hardly derive much instruction 
from that book, Don Jorge," said the old man ; 
♦' you cannot understand it, for it is not writ- 
ten in English." 

" Nor in Spanish," I replied. " But with 
respect to understanding the book, I cannot 
see what difficulty there can be in a thing so 
simple; it is only the Roman breviary written 
in the Latin tongue." 

"Do the English understand Latin?" ex- 
claimed he. " Vaya ! Who would have 
thought that it was possible for Lutherans 
to understand, the language of the church? 
Vaya! the longer one lives the more one 
learns." 

"How old may your reverence be ?" 1 in- 
quired. 

"I am eighty years, Don Jorge; eighty 
years, and somewhat more." 

Such was the first conversation which 

fassed between . his reverence and myself. 
[e soon conceived no inconsiderable likincr 
for me, and favoured me with no little of his 
company. Unlike our friend the landlord, I 
found him by no means inclined to talk poli- 
tics, which the more surprised me, knowing, 
as I did, the decided and hazardous part which 
he had taken on the late Carlist irruption into 
the neighbourhood. He took, however, great 
delight in discoursing on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects and the writings of the fathers. 

" I have got a small library at home, Don 
Jorge, which consists of all the volumes of 
the fathers which I have been able to pick up, 
and 1 find the perusal of them a source of 



great amusement and comfort. Shoald th«tt 
dark days pass by, Don Jorge, and you shoald 
be in these parts, I hope you will look in opon 
me, and I will show you my little library of 
the fathers, and likewise my dovecote, where 
I rear numerous broods of pigeons, which are 
also a source of much solace and at the same 
time of profit." 

"I suppose by your dovecote," said I, "yoa 
mean your parish, and by rearing broods of 
pigeons, you allude to the care you take of the 
souls of your people, instilling therein the 
fear of God and obedience to his revealed 
law, which occupation must of course afford 
you much solace and spiritual profit." 

" I was not speaking metaphorically, Don 
Jorge," replied my companion; "and byrea^ 
ing doves, I mean neither more nor less than 
that I supply the market of Cordova with pi- 
geons, and occasionally that of Sevifle ; for 
my birds are very celebrated, and plumper or 
fatter flesh than theirs I believe cannot be 
found in the whole kingdom. Should yoa 
come to my village, you will doubtless taste 
them, Don Jorge, at the venta where you will 
put up, for I suffer no dovecotes but my own 
within my district. With respect to the souls 
of my parishioners, I trust I do my duty — I 
trust I do, as far as in niy power lies. I al- 
ways took great pleasure in these spiritual 
matters, and it was on that account that I aU 
tached myself to the Santa Casa of Cordova, 
the duties of which I assisted to perform for a 
long period." 

" Your reverence has been an inquisitor?" 
I exclaimed, somewhat startled. 

" From my thirtieth year until the time of 
the suppression of the holy office in these af- 
flicted kingdoms." 

" You both surprise and delight me," I ex- 
claimed. "Nothing could have afforded me 
greater pleasure than to find myself conversing 
with a father formerly attached to the holy 
house of Cordova." 

The old man looked at me steadfastly; ''I 
understand you, Don George. I have long 
seen that you are one of us. You are a learn- 
ed and holy man ; and though you think fit to 
call yourself a Lutheran and an Englishman, 
I have dived into your real condition. No 
Lutheran would take the interest in church 
matters which you do, and with respect to 
your being an Englishman, none of that na- 
tion can speak Castilian, much less Latin. I 
believe you to be one of us — ^a missionary 
priest, and I am especially confirmed in that 
idea by your frequent conversations and inter- 
views with the Gitanos: you appear to be 
labouring among them. Be, however, on your 
^uard, Don Jorge, trust not to Egyptian faith ; 
they are evil penitents, whom I likd not I 
would not advise you to trust them." 

" I do not intend," I replied; "especially 
with money. But to return to more important 
matters :— of what crimes did this holy house 
of Cordova take cognizance?" 

" You are of course aware of the matters on 
which the holy office exercises its functions* 
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I neei scarcely mention sorcery, Judaism, and 
certain carnal raisdemeanoars." 

*' With respect to sorcery,'^ said I, " what 
18 your opinion of it 1 Is there in reality such 
a crime 1 " 

*' Que si io?^^ said the old man shrugging 
np his shoulders. *^How should I know! 
The church has power, Don Jorge, or at least 
it had power to punish for any thing real or 
unreal ; and as it wtis necessary to punish in 
order to prove that it had Hie power of pun- 
ishing, of what consequ6nc;e, whether it pun- 
ished for sorcery or any other crime." 

'^ Did many cases of sorcery occur within 
your own sphere of knowledge 1 " 

" One or two, Don Jorge: they were by no 
means frequent. The last that I remember, 
was a case which occurred in a convent at 
Seville : a certain nun was in the habit of fly- 
ing through the windows and about the garden 
orer the tops of the orange trees ; declarations 
of various witnesses were taken, and the pro- 
cess was arranged with much formality : the 
feet, I believe, was satisfactorily proved : of 
one thing I am certain, that the nun was pun- 
ished." 

" Were you troubled with much Judaism in 
these parts 1 " 

*' Wooh ! Nothing gave so much trouble to 
the Santa Casa as this same Judaism. Its 
shoots and ramnifications are numerous, not 
only in these parts but in all Spain ; and it 
is singular enough, that, even among the 
priesthood, instances of Judaism of both 
kinds were continually coming to our know- 
ledge, which it was of course our duty to 
punish." 

•^ Is there more than one species of Juda- 
ism 1 " I demanded. 

'< I have always arranged Judaism under 
two heads," said the old man, '^ the black 
and the white : by the black, I mean the ob- 
servance of the law of Moses in preference to 
the precepts of the church ; then there is the 
white Judaism, which includes all kinds of 
heresy, such as Lutherism, freemasonry, and 
the like." 

" I can easily conceive," said I, " that many 
of the priesthood favoured the prfnciples of 
the reformation, and that the minds of not a 
few had been led astray by the deceitful lights 
of modem philosophy, but it is almost incon- 
ceivable to me that there shoulS be Jews 
amongst the priesthood who follow in secret 
the rit^ and observances of the old law, though 
I confess that I have been assured of the fact 
ere now." 

"Plenty, of Judaism amongst the priest- 
hood, whether of the black or white species; 
no lack of it, I assure you, Don Jorge ; I re- 
member once searching the house of an eccle- 
siastic who was accused of the black Judaism, 
and after much investigation, we discovered 
beneath the floor a wooden chest, in which 
was a small shrine of silver, enclosing three 
books in black hogskin, which on being 
opened, were found to be books of Jewish de- 
votion, written in Hebrew characfers, and of 



great antiquity ; and on being questioned, the 
culprit made no secret of his guilt, but rather 
gloried in it, saying that there was no God 
but one, and denouncing the adoration of Maria 
Santissima as rank idolatry." 

"And, between ourselves, what is your 
own opinion of the adoration of this same 
Maria Santissima?" 

"What is my opinion! Que se to?" said 
the old man, shrugging up his shoulders still 
higher than on the former occasion ; " but I 
will tell you: I think, on consideration, that 
it is quite right and proper; why noil Let 
any one pay a visit to my church, and look at 
her as she stands there, tan bonita, tan guapi" 
ta — so well dressed and so genteel — with such 
pretty colours, such red and white, and he 
would scarcely ask me why Maria Santissima 
should not be adored. Moreover, Don Jorjrito 
mio, this is a church matter and forms an im- 
portant part of the church system." 

" And now, with respect to carnal misde- 
meanours. Did you take much cognizance 
of them ?" 

" Amongst the laity, not much ; we, how- 
ever, kept a vigilant eye upon our own body, 
but, upon the whole, were rather tolerant in 
these matters, knowing that the infirmities of 
human nature are very great indeed : we rare- 
ly punished, save in cases where the glory of 
the church and loyalty to Maria Santissima 
made punishment absolutely imperative." 

"And what cases might those be?" I de- 
manded. 

"I allude to the desecration of dovecotes, 
Don Jorge, and the introduction therein of 
strange flesh, for purposes neither seemly nor 
convenient." 

"Your reverence will excuse me for not 
yet perfectly understanding." 

" I mean, Don Jorge, certain acts of flagi- 
tiousness practised by the clergy in lone and 
remote palomares {dovecotes) in olive grounds 
and gardens; actions denounced, I believe, 
by the holy Pablo in his first letter to Pope 
Sixtus.* You understand me now, Don 
Jorge, for you are learned in church matters." 

"I think I understand you," I replied. 

After remaining several days more at Cor- 
dova, I determined to proceed on my journey 
to Madrid, though the roads were still said 
to be hiphly insecure. I, however, saw but 
little utility in tarrying and awaiting a more 
tranquil stale of aflairs, which might never 
arrive. I therefore consulted with the land- 
lord respecting the best means of making 
the journey. "Don Jorgito," he replied, 
" I think I can tell you. You say you are 
anxious to depart, and I never wish to keep 
guests in ray house longer than is agreeable 
to them ; to do so, would not become a 
Christian innkeeper: I leave such conduct 
to Moors, Christines, and Negros. I will 
further you on your journey, Don Jorge: I 
have a plan in my head, which I had resolved 
to propose to you before you questioned me. 

*Qu. The Epistle to the Romans. 
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There is mj wife's brother, who has two 
horses which he occasionally lets out for 
hire ; you shall hire them, Don Jorge, and he 
himself shall attend you to take care of you, 
and to comfort you, and to talk to you, and 
you shall pay him forty dollars for the jour- 
ney. Moreover, as there are thieves upon the 
route, and maIo8 mjetos^ such as Palillos and 
his family, you shall make an engagement 
and a covenant, Don Jorge, that provided yon 
are robbed and stripped on the route, and the 
horses of my wife's brother are taken from 
him by the thieves, you shall, on arriving at 
Madrid, make good any losses to which my 
wife's brother may be subject in following 
you. This is my plan, Don Jorge, which no 
doubt will meet with your worship's appro- 
bation, as it is devised solely for your benefit, 



and not with any yiew of lucre or interest 
either to me qr mine. You will find my 
wife's brother pleasant company on thf 
route: he is a very respectable man, and 
one of the right opinion, and has likewise 
travelled much; for between ourselves, Dn 
Jorge, he is something of a Contrabandisti, 
and frequently smuggles diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from Portugal, which he disposes 
of sometimes in Cordova and sometimes at 
Madrid. He is acquainted with all the short 
cuts, all the atajos, Don Jorge, and is much 
respected in all the ventas and posadas on 
the way; so now give me your hand upon 
the bargain, and I will forthwith repair to 
my wife's brother to tell him to get ready 
to set out with your worship the day after 
to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Departure from Cordova — The Contrabandista— Jewish Cunning — Arrival at Madrid. 



One fine morning, I departed from Cordova, 
in company with the Contrabandista ; the 
latter was mounted on a handsome animal, 
something between a horse and a pony, which 
hjB called a jaca, of that breed for which Cor- 
dova is celebrated. It was of a bright bay 
colour, with a star in its forehead, with strong 
but elegant limbs, and a long black tail, which 
swept the ground. The other animal, which 
was destined to carry me to Madrid, was not 
quite so prepossessing in its appearance : in 
more than one respect it closely resembled a 
hog, particularly in the curving of its back, 
the shortness of its neck, and the manner in 
which it kept its head nearly in contact w^ith 
the ground : it had also the tail of a hog, and 
meandered over the ground much like one. 
Its coat more resembled coarse bristles than 
hair, and with respect to size, I have seen 
many a Westphalian hog quite as tall. I was 
not altogether satisfied with the idea of exhib- 
iting myself on the back of this moSt extraor- 
dinary quadruped, and looked wistfully on the 
respectable animal on which my guide had 
thought proper to place himself; he interpret- 
ed my glances, and gave me to understand 
that as he was destined to carry the baggage, 
he was entitled to the best horse ; a plea too 
well grounded on reason for me to make any 
objection to it. 

I found the Contrabandista by no means 
such pleasant company on the road as I had 
been led to suppose he would prove from the 
representation of my host at Cordova.— 



Throughout the day he sat sullen and silent, 
and rarely replied to my questions, save by a 
monosyllable; at night, however, after having 
eaten well and drank proportionably at my ex- 
pense, he would occasionally become more 
sociable and communicative. ** I have given 
up smuggling," said he, on one of these occa- 
sions, '* owing to a trick which was played 
upon me the last time that I was at Lisbon: 
a Jew whom I had been long acquainted with 
palmed upon me a false brilliant for a real 
stone. He eflfected it in the most extraordina- 
ry manner, for I am not such a novice as not 
to know a true diamond when I see one ; bat 
the Jew appears to have had tWo, with which 
he played most adroitly, keeping the valuable 
one for which I bargained, and substituting 
therefor another which, though an excellent 
imitation, was not worth four dollars. I did not 
discover the trick until I was across the bor- 
der, and upon my hurrying back, the culprit 
was not to be found ; his priest, however, told 
me that he was just dead and buried, which 
was of course false, as I saw him laughing in 
the corners of his eyes. I renounced the con- 
traband trade from that moment." 

It is not my intention to describe minutely 
the various incidents of this journey. Leaving 
at our right the mountains of Jaen, we passed 
through Andujar and Bailen, and on the third 
day reached Carolina, a small but beautiful 
town on the skirts of the Sierra Morena, in- 
habited by the descendants of German colo- 
nists. Two leagues from this place, we 
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mtered the defile of Daspena Perros, which, 

sven in quiet times has an evil name, on ac- 

soant of the robheries which are continually 

being perpetrated within its recesses, but at 

the period of which I am speaking, it was 

said to be swarming with banditti. We of 

course expected to be robbed, perhaps stripped 

and otherwise ill treated; but Providence 

bere manifested itself. It appeared that, the 

day before our arrival, the badditti of the pass 

had committed a dreadful robbery and murder, 

by which they gained forty thousand rials. 

lliis booty probably contented them for a 

time; certain it is tliat we were not interrupts 

ed: we did not even see a single individual 

hi the pass, though we occasionally heard 

whistles and loud cries. We entered La 

Mancha, where I expected to fall into the 

hands of Palillos and Orejita. Providence 

again showed itself. It had been delicious 

weather, suddenly the Lord breathed forth a 

frozen blast, the severity of which was almost 

intolerable: no human being but ourselves 

ventured forth. We traversed snow-covered 

plains, and passed through villages and towns 

to all appearance desert^. The robbers kept 

elose in their caves and hovels, but the cold 

nearly killed us. We reached Aranjuez late 

on Christmas Day, and I got into the house of 

an Engrlishman, where I swallowed nearly a 

pint of brandy : it affected me no more than 

wami water. 

On the following day we arrived at Madrid, 
where we had the good fortune to find every 
thing tranquil and quiet. The Contrabandista 



continued with me for two days, at the end of 
which time he returned to Cordova upon the 
uncouth animal on which I had ridden 
throughout the journey. I had myself pur- 
chased the jaca, whose capabilities I had seen 
on the route, and which I imagined might 
prove useful in future journeys. The Con- 
trabandista was so satisfied with the price 
which I gave him for his beast, and the gen- 
eral treatment which he had experienced at 
my hands during the time of his attendance 
upon me, that he would fain have persuaded 
me to retain him as a servant, assuring me 
that, in the event of my compliance, he would 
forget his. wife and children and follow me 
through the world. I declined, however, to 
accede to his request, though I was in need 
of a domestic; I therefore sent him back to 
Cordova, where, as I Subsequently learned, 
he died suddenly, about a week after his return. 
The manner of his death was singular : one 
day he took out his purse, and, after counting 
his money, said to his wife, ^^ I have made 
ninety-five dollars by this journey with the 
Englishman and by the sale of the jaca ; this 
I could easily double by one successful ven- 
ture in the smuggling lay. To-morrow I will 
depart for Lisbon to buy diamonds. I won- 
der if the beast requires to be shod ? " He 
then started up and made for the door with 
the intention of going to the stable ; ere, how- 
ever, his foot had crossed the threshold, he 
fell dead on the floor. Such is the course of 
the world. Well said the wise king: Let 
no one boast of the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Arrival at Madrid — Maria Diaz — Printing of the Testament — My Project— An daloman Steed- 
Servant wanted — An Applicationr— Antonio Buchini — General Cordova — Principies of Hoooor. 



On my arrival at Madrid I did not repair to 
my former lodgings in the Calle de la Zarza, 
but took others in the Calle de Santiago, in 
the vicinity of the palace. The name of 
the hostess (for there was, properly speakin?, 
no host) was Maria Diaz, of whom I sh^l 
take the present opportunity of saying some- 
thing in particular. 

She was a woman of about thirty-five years of 
age, rather good looking, and with a physiog- 
nomy every lineament of which bespoke in- 
telligence of no common order. Her eyes 
were keen and penetrating, though occasion- 
ally clouded with a somewhat melancholy 
expression. There was a particular calmness 
and quiet in her general demeanour, beneath 
M'hich, however, slumbered a firmness of 
spirit and an energy of action which were 
instantly displayed whenever necessary. A 
Spaniard and, of course, a Catholic, she was 
possessed of a spirit of toleration and liberality 
which would have done honour to individuals 
much her superior in station. In this woman, 
during the remainder of my sojourn in Spain, 
I found a firm and constant friend, and occa- 
sionally a most discreet adviser: she entered 
into all my plans, 1 will not say with enthu- 
siasm, which, indeed, formed no part of her 
character, but with cordiality and sincerity, 
forwarding them to the utmost of her ability. 
She never shrank from me in the hour of dan- 
ger and persecution, but stood my friend, not- 
withstanding the many inducements which 
were held out to her by my enemies to desert 
or betray me. Her motives were of the no- 
blest kind, friendship and a proper feeling of 
the duties of hospitality; no prospect, no 
hope of self interest, however remote, influ- 
enced this admirable woman in her conduct 
towards me. Honour to Maria Diaz, the 
quiet, dauntless, clever Castilian female. I 
were an ingrate not to speak well of her, for 
richly has she deserved an eulogy in the hum- 
ble pages of ** The Bible in Spain." 

She was a native of Villa Seca, a hamlet 
of new Castile, situated in what is called the 
Sagra, at about three leagues distance from 
Toledo; her father was an architect of some 
celebrity, particularly skilled in erecting 
bridges. At a very early age she married a 
respectabje labrador of Villa Seca, Lopez by 
name, by whom she had three sons. On the 
death of her father, which occurred about five 
years previous to the time of which I am 
speaking, she removed to Madrid, partly for 
the purpose of educating her children, and 
partly in the hope of obtaining from the go- 
vernment a considerable sum of money for 



which it stood indebted to her father at tht 
time of his decease, for various useful and 
ornamental works, principally in the neiffh* 
bourhood of Aranjuez. The justness of bei 
claim was at once acknowledged ; but, alas! 
no money was forthcoming, the royal treasii^ 
being empty. Her hopes of earthly happi- 
ness were now concentrated in her children. 
The two youngest were still of a very tender 
age ; but the eldest, Juan Jose Lopez, a lad 
of about sixteen, was bidding fair to realise 
the warmest hopes of his affectionate mother: 
he had devoted himself to the arts, in whidi 
he had made such progress that he bad al- 
ready become the favourite pupil of his cele- 
brated namesake Lopez, the best painter <A 
modern Spain. Such was Maria Diaz, whoi 
according to a custom formerly anivenal io 
Spain, and still very prevalent, retained the 
name of her maidenhood though married 
Such was Maria Diaz and her family. 

One of my first cares was to wait on Mr. 
Villiers, who received me with his usual kind^ 
ness. I asked him whether he considered 
that I might venture to commence printing 
the Scriptures without any more applications 
to government. His reply was satisfactory : 
*♦ You obtained the permission of the govern- 
ment of Isturitz," said he, " which was a 
much less liberal one than the present. I am a 
witness to the promise made to you by the 
former ministers, which I consider suffi* 
cient. You had best commence and com- 
plete the work as soon as possible, without 
any fresh application; and should any one 
attempt to interrupt you, you have only to 
come to me, whom you may command at any 
time." So I went away with a light heart, 
and forthwith made preparation for the exe- 
cution of the object which had brought me to 
Spain. 

I shall not enter here into unnecessary de- 
tails, which could possess but little interest 
for the reader ; suffice it 4o say that, within 
three months from this time, an edition of the 
New Testament, consisting of five thousand 
copies, was published at Madrid. The work 
was printed at the establishment of Mr. Bo^ 
rego, a well known writer on political econo- 
my, and proprietor apd editor of an influential 
newspaper, called El Espanol. To this 
gentleman I had been recommended by Isturitz 
himself, on the day of my interview with 
him. That unfortunate minister had, indeed, 
the highest esteem for Borrego, and had in- 
tended raising him to the station of minister 
of finance, wnen the revolution of the Granja 
occurring, of course rendered abortive this 
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project, with perhaps many others of a similar j his Master? " He who loses his life for my 
lind which he might have formed. ' » n - ^ .. « . ..... 

The Spanish version of the New Testa- 
ment which was thus published, had been 
made many years before by a certain Padre 
Filipe Scio, confessor of Ferdinand the Se- 
venth and had even been printed, but so en- 
cumbered by notes and commentaries as to be 
onfitted for general circulation, for which, 
bdeed, it was never intended. In the present 
edition, the notes were of course omitted, and 
ffae inspired word, and that alone, offered to 
the public. It was brought out in a hand- 
tome octavo volume, and presented, upon the 
whole, a rather favourable specimen of Spa- 
nish typography. 

The mere printing, however, of the New 
Testament at Madrid could be attended 
with no utility whatever, unless measures, 
and energetic ones, were taken for the circu- 
lation of the sacred volume. 

In the case of the New Testament, it 
would not do to follow the usual plan of pub- 
lication in Spain, namely, to entrust the 
work to the booksellers of the capital, and 
rest content with the sale which they and 
their agents in the provincial towns might be 
ible to obtain for it, in the common routine of 
boBiness ; the result generally being, the cir- 
ealation of a few dozen copies in the course 
of the year; as the demand for literature of 
every kind in Spain was miserably small. 

The Christians of England had already 
made considerable sacrifices, in the hope of 
disseminating the word of God largely 
iQongst the Spaniards, and it was now ne- 
eessary to spare no exertion to prevent that 
liope becoming abortive. Before the book was 
ready, I had began to make preparations for put- 
ting a plan into execution, which had occupied 
niy thoujrhts occasionally during my former 

^sit to Spain, and which I had never subse- 
quently abandoned. I had mused on it when 

off Cape Finisterre in the tempest; in the 

eut- throat passes of the Morena ; and on the 

the plains of La Mancha, as I jogged along 

a little way ahead of the Contrabandista. 
I had determined, after depositing a certain 

Aamber of copies in the shops of the book- 
sellers of Madrid, to ride forth, Testament in 

band, and endeavour to circulate the word, of 

God amongst the Spaniards, not only of the 

towns but of the villages ; amongst the chil- 

dfen not only of the plains but of the hills 

and mountains. I intended to visit Old 

Castile, and to traverse the whole of Galicia 

and the Asturias, — to establish Scripture 

dep6ts in the principal towns, and to visit the 

people in secret and secluded spots, — to talk 

to them of Christ, to explain to them the 

nature of his book, and to place that book in 

the hands of those whom I should deem capa- 
ble of deriving benefit from it. I was aware 

that such a journey would be attended with 

considerable danger, and very possibly the 

fate of St. Stephen might overtake me; but 

does the man deserve the name of a follower 

of Christ who would shrink from danger of 

any kind in the caase of Him whom he calla 



sake, shall find it," are words which the 
Lord himself uttered. These words were 
fraught with consolation to me, as they doubt- 
less are to every one engaged in propagating 
the gospel in sincerity of heart, in savage 
and barbarian lands 

I now purchased another horse; for these 
animals, at the time of which I am speaking, 
were exceedingly cheap. A royal requisition 
was about to be issued for five thousand, the 
consequence being, that an immense number 
were for sale, for, by virtue of this requisition, 
the horses of any person not a foreigner could 
be seized for the benefit of the service. It 
was probable that, when the number was 
made up, the price of horses would be treble 
what it then was, which consideration in- 
duced me to purchase this animal before I 
exactly wanted him. He was a black An- 
dalusian stallion of great power and strength, 
and capable of performing a journey of a hun- 
dred leagues in a week's time,* but he was 
unbroke, savage, and furious. A cargo of 
Bibles, however, which I hoped occasionally 
to put on his back, would, I had no doubt, 
thoroughly tame him, especially when labour- 
ing up the flinty hills of the north of Spain. I 
wished to have purchased a mule, but, though 
I offered thirty pounds for a sorry one, J 
could not obtain her ; whereas the cost of both 
the horses, tall, powerful, stately animals, 
scarcely amounted to that sum. 

The state of the surrounding country at this 
time was not very favourable for venturing 
forth: Cabrera was within hine leagues of 
Madrid, with an army nearly ten thousand 
strong; he had beaten several small detach- 
ments of the queen's troops, and had ravaged 
La Mancha with fire and sword, burning 
several towns; bands of affrighted fugitives 
were arriving every hour, bringing tidings of 
woe and disaster, and I was only surprised 
that the enemy did not appear, and by taking 
Madrid, which was almost at his mercy, put 
an end to the war at once. But the truth is, 
that the Carlist generals did not wish the war 
to cease, for as long as the country was in- 
volved in bloodshed and anarchy, they could 
plunder and exercise that lawless authority so 
dear to men of fierce and brutal passions. 
Cabrera, moreover, was a dastardly wretch, 
whose limited mind was incapable of harbour- 
ing a single conception approaching to gran- 
deur; whose heroic deeds were confineid to 
cutting down defenceless men, and to forcing 
and disembowelling unhappy women; and 
yet I have seen this wretched fellow termed 
by French journals (Carlist of course) the 
young, the heroic general. Infamy on the 
cowardly assassin! The shabbiest corporal 
of Napoleon would have laughed at his gene- 
ralship, and half a battalion of Austrian grena- 
diers would have driven him and his rabble 
army headlong into the Ebro. 

I now made preparations for my journey 
into the north. I was already provided with 
horaes well calculated to support the fati^ea 
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of the road md the burden? which I roi^ht 
deem necessary to impose upon them. One 
thing, however, was still lacking, indispensa- 
ble to a person about to engage on an expedi* 
tion of this description ; I mean a servant to 
attend me. Perhaps there is no place in the 
world where servants more abound than at 
Madrid, or at least fellows eager to proffer 
their services in the expectation of receiving 
food and wages, though with respect to the 
actual service which they are capable of per- 
forming, not much can be said ; but I was in 
want of a servant of no common description, a 
shrewd active fellow of whose advice, in cases 
of emergency, I could occasionally avail my- 
self; courageous withal, for it certainly re- 
quired some degree of courage to follow a 
master bent on exploring the greater part of 
Spain, and who intended to travel, not under 
the protection of muleteers and carmen, but on 
his own cabalgaduras. Such a servant, per- 
haps, 1 might have sought for years without 
finding; chance, however, brought one to my 
hand at the very time I wanted him, without 
it being necessary for me to make any labori- 
ous perquisitions. I was one day mentioning 
the subject to Mr. Borrego, at whose estab- 
lishment I bad printed the New Testament, 
and enquiring whether he thought that such 
an individual was to be found in Madrid, add- 
ing that I was particularly anxious to obtain a 
servant who, besides Spanish, could speak 
some other language, that occasionally we 
might discourse without being understood by 
those who might overhear us. "The very 
description of person," he replied, " that you 
appear to be in need of, quitted me about half 
an hour ago, and, it is singular enough, came 
to me in the hope that I might be able to re- 
commend him to a master. He has been 
twice in my service: for his talent and cour- 
age I will answer; and I believe him to be 
trustworthy, at least to masters who may 
chime in with his humour, for I must inform 
you that he is a most extraordinary fellow, full 
of strange likes and antipathies, which he will 
gratify at any expense, either to himself or 
others. Perhaps he will attach himself to 
you, in which case you will find him highly 
valuable : for if he please he can turn his hand 
to any thing, and is not only acquainted with 
two hut half a dozen languages." 
"Is he a Spaniard?" I enquired. 
" I will send him to you to-morrow," said 
Borrego, " you will best learn from his own 
mouth who and what he is." 

The next day, as I had just sat down to my 
" sopa," my hostess informed me that a man 
wished to speak to me. Admit him, said I, 
and he almost instantly made his appearance. 
He was dressed respectably in the French 
fashion, and had rather a juvenile look^ though 
I subsequently learned that he was considera- 
bly above forty. He was somewhat above 
the middle stature, and might have been called 
well made had it not been for his meagrreness, 
which was rather remarkable. His arms were 
long and bony, and his whole form conveyed 
an idea of great activity anited with no slight 



degree of strength : his hair was wiry, hot uf 
jetty blackness; his forehead low; his eyei 
small and grey, expressive of much subtlety 
and no less malice, strangely relieved by t 
strong dash of humour; the nose was haiMl- 
some, but the mouth was immensely wide^ 
and his under jaw projected considerably. A 
more singular physiognomy I had never seen, 
and I continued staring at him for some tiiM 
in silence. "Who are you?" I at last d»> 
manded. 

" Domestic in search of a master,*' answered 
the man in good French, but in a strange ac- 
cent. " I come recommended to you, mi Lor, 
by Monsieur B." 

Myself. — Of what nation may you be? Are 
you French or Spanish ? 

Man, — God forbid that I should be either, 
mi Lor, fat Vhonneur tPetre dt la nation 
Grecque, my name is Antonia Buchini, native 
of Pera the Belle near to Constantinople. 
Myself.-^And what brought you to Spain? 
Buchini. — Mi Lor^ je vats votta raconier mm 
histotre du commencement juaqu^ id : — my father 
was a native of Sceira in Greece, from whence 
at an early age he repaired to Pera, where he 
served as janitor in the hotels of various am- 
bassadors, by whom he was much respected 
for his fidelity. Amongst others of these gen- 
tlemen, he served him of your own nation: 
this occurred at the time that there was war 
between England and the Porte.* Monsieur 
the Ambassador had to escape for his life, 
leaving the greater part of his valuables to the 
care of my father, who concealed them at his 
own great risk, and when the dispute wm 
settled, restored them to Monsieur, even to the 
most inconsiderable trinket. I mention this 
circumstance to show you that I am of a 
family which cherishes principles of honour, 
and in which confidence may be placed. M^ 
father married a daughter of Pera, et moi ;e 
suis r unique fruit de ce mariage. Of my mo- 
ther I know nothing, as she died shortly after 
my birth. A family of wealthy Jews took 
pity on my forlorn condition and offered to 
oring me up, to which my father gladly con- 
sented; and with them I continued several 
years, until I was a beau gar^n ; they were 
very fond of me, and at last offered to adopt 
me,, and at their death to bequeath me all they 
had, on condition of my becoming a Jew. 
Mais la circoncision n'etoit guere d mon gtnUi 
especially that of the Jews, for I am a Greek, 
am proud, and have principles of honour, t 
quitted them, therefore, saying that if eve; I 
allowed myself to be converted, it should be 
to the faith of the Turks, for they are men, are 
proud, and have principles of honour like my- 
self. I then returned to my father, who pro- 
cured me various situations, none of which 
were to my liking, until I was placed in the 
house of Monsieur Zea. 

Myself, — YoQ mean, I suppose, Zea Ber- 
mudez, who chanced to be at Constantinople. 



* This was possiblv the period when Admiral 
Duckworth attempted to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles. 
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Buchini, — Jast so, mi Lor, and with him I 
continued during his stay. He put great con- 
fidence in me, more especially as I spoke the 
pare Spanish language, which I acquired 
amongst the Jews, who, as I have heard Mon- 
sieur Zea say, speak it better than the present 
natives of Spain. 

I shall not follow the Greek step by step 
throughout his history, which was rather 
lensfthy : suffice it to say that he was brought 
by Zea Bermudez from Constantinople to Spain, 
where he continued in his service for many 
years, and from whose house he was expelled 
for marrying a Guipuscoan damsel, who was 
fille de chambre to Madame Zea ; since which 
time it appeared that he had served ah infinity 
of masters ; sometimes as valet, sometimes as 
cook, but generally in the last capacity. He 
confessed, however, that he had seldom con- 
tinued more than three days in the same ser- 
vice, on account of the disputes which were 
sore to arise in the house almost immediately 
after his admission, and for which he could 
assign no other reason than his being a Greek, 
tnd having principles of honour. Amongst 
other persons whom he had served was Ge- 
neral Cordova, who he said was a bad pay- 
master, and was in the habit of maltreating 
his domestics. *' But he found his match in 
me,** said Antonio, ** for I was prepared for 
him ; and once, when he drew his sword 
against me, I pulled out a pistol and pointed 
it in his face. He grew pale as death, and 
ftom that hour treated me with all kinds of 
condescension. It was only pretence, how- 
ever, for the affair rankled in his mind; he 
had determined upon revenge, and on being 
ippointed to the command ofthe army, he was 
parttcnlarly anxious that I should attend him 
to the camp. Mais je hu ria au nez^ made 
the sign ot the cortamanga — masked for my 
wages, and left him ; and well it was that I 
did so, for the very domestic whom he took 
with him he caused to be shot upon a charge 
ofmatiiiy.^* 

*'I am afraid," said I, "that yoa are of a 
tarhulent disposition, and that the disputes to 
which yoa have alluded are solely to be attri- 
buted to the badness of your temper." 

•* What would you have, Monsieur ? Moije 
mis Gree^je suisfiRr et j ^ai dea prindplea cThon- 
new. I expect to be treated with a certai n con- 
sideration, though I confess that my temper is 
none of the best, and that at times I am tempted 
toqaarrel with the pots and pans in the kitchen. 
I think, upon the whole, that it will be for 
yooT advantage to engage me, and I promise 



yon to be on my guard. There is one thing 
that pleases me relating to you, you are un- 
married. Now, I would rather serve a young 
unmarried man for love and friendship than a 
Benedict for fifty dollars per month. Madame 
is sure to hate me, and so is her waiting wo- 
man ; and more particularly the latter, because 
I am a married man. 1 see that mi Lor is 
willing to engage me." 

'*But you say you are a married man," I 
replied; "how can you desert your wife, for 
I am about to leave Madrid, and to travel into 
the remote and mountainous parts of Spain." 

" My wife will receive the moiety of my 
wages, while I am absent, mi Lor, and there- 
fore will have no reason to complain of being 
deserted. Complain ! did I say ; my wife is 
at present too well instructed to complain. 
She never speaks nor sits in my presence 
upless I give her permission. Am I not a 
Greek, and do I not know how to govern my 
own house ? Engage me, mi Lor, I am a 
man of many capacities : a discreet valet, an 
excellent cook, a good groom and light rider ; 
in a word, I am Pw^xoj. What would you 
morel" 

I asked him his terms, which were extrava- 
gant, notwithstanding hia principles cThonneur. 
I found however, that he was willing to take 
one half. 

I had no sooner engaged him, than seizing 
the tureen of soup, which had by this time 
become quite cold, he placed it on the top of 
his fore finger, or rather on the nail thereof 
causing it to make various circumlocutions 
over his head, to my great astonishment, with- 
out spilling a drop, then springing with it to 
the door he vanished, and in another moment 
made his appearance with the puchcra, which, 
after a similar bound and flourish, he deposited 
on the table; then suffering his hands to 
sink before him, he put one over the other and 
stood at his ease with half shut eyes, for all 
the world as if he had been in my service 
twenty ^ears. 

And m this manner Antonio Buchini en- 
tered upon his duties. Many was the wild 
spot to which he subsequently accompanied 
me; many the wild adventure of which he 
was the sharer. His behaviour was fre- 
quently in the highest degree extraordinary, 
but he served me courageously and faithfully : 
such a valet, take him for all and all, 

" His like I ne'er expect to sec again." 
Kosko bakh Anion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Illness — Nocturnal Visit — ^A Master Mind— The Whisper — Salamanca— Irish Hospitality — Spanish 
Soldiers — The Scriptures Advertised. 



But I am anxious to enter upon the narra- 
tive of my journey, and shall therefore abstain 
from relating to my readers a great many cir- 
cumstances which occurred previously to my 
leaving Madrid on this expedition. About 
the middle of May, I had got every thing in 
readiness, and I bade farewell to my friends. 
Salamanca was the first place which I in- 
tended to visit. 

Some days previous to my departure I was 
very much indisposed, owing to the state of 
the weather, fur violent and biting winds had 
long prevailed. I had been attacked with a 
severe cold, which terminated in a disagree- 
able cough, which the many remedies I suc- 
cessively tried seemed unable to subdue. I 
had made preparations for departing on a par- 
ticular day, but owing to the state of my 
health, I was apprehensive that I should be 
compelled to defer my journey for a time. 
The last day of my stay in Madrid, finding 
myself scarcely able to stand, I was fain to 
submit to a somewhat desperate experiment, 
and by the advice of the barber-surgeon who 
visited me, I determined to be bled. Late on 
the night of that same day he took from me 
sixteen ounces of blood, and having received 
his fee left me, wishing me a pleasant journey, 
and assuring me, upon his reputation, that by 
noon the next day I should be perfectly 
recovered. 

A few minutes after his departure, whilst I 
was sitting alone, meditating on the journey 
which I was about to undertake, and on the 
rickety state of my health, I heard a loud 
knock at the street door of the house, on the 
third floor of which I was lodged. In another 
minute Mr. ***** of the British Embassy 
entered my apartment. After a little con- 
versation, he informed me that Mr. Villiers 
had desired him to wait upon me to communi- 
cate a resolution which he had come to. 
Being apprehensive that, alone and unassisted, 
I should experience considerable difficulty in 
propogating the gospel of God to any con- 
siderable extent in Spain, he was bent upon 
exerting to the utmost his own credit and in- 
fluence to further my views, which he him- 
self considered, if carried into proper effect, 
extremely well calculated to operate benefi- 
cially on the political and moral state of the 
country. To this end it was his intention to 
purchase a very considerable number of copies 
of the New Testament, and to despatch them 
forthwith to the various British consuls es- 
tablished in different parts of Spain, with 
strict and positive orders to employ all the 
means which their official situation should 
afford them to circulate the books in question, 
and to aaaare their being noticed. They 



were, moreover, to be charged to afford me, 
whenever I should appear in their respective 
districts, all the protection, encouragement, 
and assistance which I should stand in 
need of. 

I was of course much rejoiced on receiving 
this information, for though I had long been 
aware that Mr. Villiers was at all times will- 
ing to assist me, he having frequently given 
me sufficient proof, I could never expect that 
he would come forward in so noble, and, to 
say the least of it, considering his high diplo- 
matic situation, so bold and decided a manner. 
I believe that this was the first instance of a 
British ambassador having made the cause of 
the Bible Society a national one, or indeed 
of having favoured it directly or indirectly. 
What renders the case of Mr. Villiers more 
remarkable is, that on my first arrival at Ma- 
drid, I found him by no means well disposed 
towards the Society. The Holy Spirit had 
probably illumined his mind on this point. I 
hoped that by his means our institution wonld 
shortly possess many agents in Spain, who* 
with far more power and better opportunities 
than I myself could ever expect to possess, 
would scatter abroad the seed of the ffospel, 
and make of a banen and thirsty wilderness 
a green and smiling corn-field. 

A word or two about the gentleman who 
paid me this nocturnal visit. Though he has 
probably long since forgotten the humble cir- 
culater of the Bible in Spain, I still bear in 
mind numerous acts of kindness which I ex- 
perienced at his hands. Endowed with an 
intellect of the highest order, master of the 
lore of all Europe, profoundly versed in the 
ancient tongues, and speaking most of the 
modem dialects with remarkable facility,<«- 
possessed, moreover, of a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, — he brought with him into 
the diplomatic career advantages such as few, 
even the most highly gifted, can boast of. 
During his sojourn in Spain, he performed 
many eminent services for the government 
which employed him ; services which, I 
believe, it had sufficient discernment to see, 
and gratitude to reward. He had to en- 
counter, however, the full brunt of the low 
and stupid malignity of the party who, shortly 
after the time of which I am speaking, usurped 
the management of the affairs of Spain, This 
party, whose foolish manoeuvres he was con- 
tinually discomfiting, feared and hated him 
as its evil genius, taking every oppoitunity 
of showering on his head calumnies the most 
improbable and absurd . Amongst other things, 
he was accused of having acted as an agent 
to the English government in the affair of 
the Granja, bringing about that revolation by 
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bribingr the mutinoas soldiers^ and more par- 
ticularly the notorious Sergeant Garcia. Such 
an accusation will of course merely extract a 
smile from those who are at all acquainted 
with the English character, and the general 
line of conduct pursued by the English govern- 
ment. It was a charge, however, universally 
believed in Spain, and was even preferred in 
print by a certain journal, the official organ 
of the silly Duke of Frias, one of the many 
prime ministers of the moderado party who 
followed each other in rapid succession to- 
wards the latter period of the Carlist and 
Christino struggle. But when did a calum- 
idous report ever fall to the ground in Spain 
by the weight of its own absurdity? Un- 
happy land, not until the pure light of the 
g 8pel has illumined thee, wilt thou learn 
that the greatest of all gifts is charity. 

The next day verified the prediction of the 
Spanish surgeon, I had to a considerable de- 
grree lest my cough and fever, though, owing 
to the loss of blood, I was somewhat feeble. 
Precisely at twelve o'clock the horses were 
led forth before the door of my lodging in the 
Calle de Santiago, and I prepared to mount; 
but my black entero of Andalusia would not 

rrmit me to approach his side, and whenever 
made the attempt, commenced wheeling 
round with great rapidity. 

*' Cesi un mauvaia signe mon maiire,*^ said 
Antonio, who, dressed in a green jerkin, a 
Montero cap, and booted and spurred, stood 
ready to attend me, holding by the bridle the 
horse which I had purchased from the contra- 
bandista. *^It is a bad sign, and in my 
country they would defer the journey till to- 
morrow." 

" Are there whisperers in your country 1" 
I demanded; and taking the horse by the 
mane, I performed the ceremony after the 
most approved fashion : the animal stood still, 
ind I mounted the saddle, exclaiming : — 

** The Rommany Chal to hia horse did cry, 
As he placed the bit in his horse's jaw ; 
Kosko gry ! Rommany gry ! 
Muk man kistur tute knaw.** 

We then rode forth from Madrid by the gate 
of San Vicente, directing our course to the 
loAy mountains which separate Old from New 
Castile. That night we rested at Guadarama, 
a large village at their foot, distant from Ma- 
drid about seven leagues. Rising early on 
the following morning, we ascended the pass 
and entered mto Old Castile. 

After crossing the mountains, the route to 
Salamanca lies almost entirely over sandy and 
arid plains, interspersed here and there with 
tbin and scanty groves of pine. No ad- 
Tentnre worth relating occurred during this 
joamey. We sold a few Testaments in the 
Tillages through which we passed, more 
especially at Penaranda. About noon of the 
third day, on reaching the brow of a hillock, 
we saw a huge dome before us, upon which 
the fierce rays of the sun striking, pro- 
daced the appearance of burnished g^d. It 
belonged to the cathedral of Salamanca, and 
we flattered oarselyes that we were already 
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at our journey's end : we were deceived, how 
ever, being still four leagues distant from the 
town, whose churches and convents, towering 
up in gigantic masses, can be distinguished 
at an immense distance, flattering the traveller 
with an idea of propinquity which does not in 
reality exist. It was not till long after night- 
fall that we arrived at the city gate, which 
we found closed and guarded, in apprehen- 
sion of a Carlist attack ; and having obtained 
admission with some difficulty, we led our 
horses along dark, silent, and deserted streets, 
till we found an individual who directed us to 
a large, gloomy, and comfortless posada, that 
of the Bull, which we, however, subsequently 
found was the best which the town afforded. 

A melancholy town is Salamanca ; the days 
of its collegiate glory are long since past by 
never more to return : a circumstance, how- 
ever, which is little to be resetted ; for what 
benefit did the world ever derive from scho- 
lastic philosophy ? And for that alone was 
Salamanca ever famous. Its halls are now 
almost silent, and grass is growing in its 
courts, which were once daily thronged by at 
least eight thousand students; a number to 
which, at the present day, the entire popula- 
tion of the city does not amount. Yet, with 
all its melancholy, what an interesting, nay, 
what a magnificent place is Salamanca. How 
glorious are its churches, how stupendous are 
its deserted convents, and with what sublime 
but sullen grandeur do its huge and crumbling 
walls, which crown the precipitous bank of 
the Tormes, look down upon the lovely river 
and its venerable bridge. 

What a pity that, of the many rivers of 
Spain, scarcely one is navigable. The beauti- 
ful but shallow Tormes, instead of proving a 
source of blessing and wealth to this part of 
Castile, is of no farther utility than to turn 
the wheels of various small water mills, stand- 
ing upon weirs of stone, which at certain dis- 
tances traverse the river. 

My sojourn at Salamanca was rendered 
particularly pleasant by the kind attentions 
and continual acts of hospitality which I ex- 
perienced from the inmates of the Irish Col- 
lege, to the rector of which I bore a letter of 
recommendation from my kind and excellent 
friend Mr. O'Shea, the celebrated banker of 
Madrid. It will be long before I forget these 
Irish, more especially their head. Dr. Gart- 
land, a genuine scion of the good Hibernian 
tree, an accomplished scholar, and a courteous 
and high minded gentleman. Though fully 
aware who I was, he held out the hand of 
friendship to the wandering heretic mission- 
ary, although by so doing he exposed himself 
to the rancorous remarks of the narrow minded 
native clergy, who, in their ugly shovel hats 
and long cloaks, glared at me askance as I 
passed by their whispering groups beneath 
the piazzas of the Plaza. But when did the 
fear of consequences cause an Irishman to 
shrink from the exercise of the duties of hos- 
pitality 1 However attached to his religion 
•—and who is so attached to the Romish creed 
as the Irishman 1-»I am convinced that not all 
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the authority of the Pope or the Cardinals 
would induce him to close his doors on Luther 
himself, were that respectable personage at 
present alive and in need of rood and re- 
fuge. 

Honour to Ireland and her " hundred thou- 
sand welcomes !'' Her fields have long been 
the greenest in the world ; her daughters the 
fairest; her sons the bravest and most elo- 
quent. May they never cease to be so. 

The posada where I had put up was a good 
specimen of the old Spanish inn, being much 
the same as those described in the time of 
Philip the Third or Fourth. The rooms were 
many and large, floored with either brick or 
stone, generally with an alcove at the end, in 
which stood a wretched flock bed. Behind 
the house was a court, and in the rear of this 
a stable, full of horses, ponies, mules, machos, 
and donkeys, for there was no lack of guests, 
who, however, for the most part slept in the 
stable with their caballerias, being either 
arrieros or small peddling merchants who 
travelled the country with coarse cloth or 
linen. Opposite to my room in the corridor 
lodged a wounded officer, who, had just ar- 
rived from San Sebastian on a galled broken- 
kneed pony: he was an Estrimenian, and 
was returning to his own village to be cured. 
He was attended by three broken soldiers, 
ame or maimed, and unfit for service : they 
told me that they were of the same village as 
his worship, and on that account he permitted 
them to travel with him. They slept amongst 
the litter, and throughout the day lounged 
about the house smoking paper cigars. I 
never saw them eatinff, though they frequently 
went to a dark cool comer, where stood a 
bota or kind of water pitcher, which they held 
about six inches from their black filmy lips, 
permitting the liquid to trickle down their 
throats. They said they bad no pay, and 
were quite destitute of money, that au mereed 
the officer occasionally gave them a piece of 
bread, but that he himself was poor and had 
only a few dollars. Brave guests for an inn, 
thought I ; yet, to the honour of Spain be it 
spoken, that it is one of the few countries in 
Europe where poverty is never insulted nor 
looked upon with contempt. Even at an inn, 
the poor man is never spumed from the door, 
and if not harboured, is at least dismissed 
with fair words, and consi^ed to the mercies 
of God and his mother. This is as it should 
be. I laugh at the bigotry and prejudices of 
Spain ; I abhor the cruelty and ferocity which 



have east a stain of eternal infanny on her his- 
tory ; but I will say for the Spaniards, that is 
their social intercourse no people in the world 
exhibit a juster feeling of what is due to the 
dignity of human nature, or better nnderstand 
the behaviour which it behoves a man to 
adopt towards his fellow beings. I have said 
that it is one of the few countries in Europe 
where poverty is not treated with contempt, 
and I may add, where the wealthy are not 
blindly idolized. In Spain the very beggar 
does not feel himself a degraded being, for ho 
kisses no one's feet, and knows not what it ii 
to be cuffed or spitten upon ; and in Spain 
the duke or the marquis can scarcely entertain 
a very overweening opinion of his own con- 
sequence, as he finds no one, with perhaps the 
exception of his French valet, to fawn upon 
or flatter him. 

During my stay at Salamanca, I took men- 
sures that the word of God might become 
generally known in this celebrated city. The 
principal bookseller of the town, Blanco, i 
man of great wealth .and respectability, coin 
sented to become my agent here, and I in 
consequence deposited in his shop a certidn 
number of New Testaments. He was the 
proprietor of a small printing press, whew 
the official bulletin of the place was published. 
For this bulletin 1 prepared an advertisement 
of the work, in which, amongst other things, 
I said that the New Testament was the only 
guide to salvation ; I also spoke of the Bible 
Society, and the great pecuniary sacrififlei 
which it was making with the view of pro- 
claiming Christ cruci6ed, and of making hit 
doctrine known. This step will perhaps he 
considered by some as too bold, but I was not 
aware that I could take any more calculated 
to arouse the attention of the people — a con- 
siderable point. I also ordered numbers of the 
same advertisement to be struck off in the 
shape of bills, which I caused to be stnck ap 
in various parts of the town. I bad greet 
hope that by means of these a considerable 
number of New Testaments would be sold. 
I intended to repeat this experiment in Yalli" 
dolid, Leon, St. Jago, and all the principti 
towns which I visited, and to distribute them 
likewise as I rode along: the children of 
Spain would thus be brought to know tint 
such a work as the New Testament is in ei- 
istence, a fact of which not five in one hav- 
dred were then aware, notwithstandini^ their 
80 frequently repeated boasts of their Catho- 
licity and Christianity. 
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On Saturday, the 10th of June, I led Sala- 
nancA for Valladolid. As the village where 
ve iDtended to rest was only five leagues dis- 
ant, we did not sally forth till midday was 
last. There was a haze in the heavens 
irhlch overcast the sun, nearly hiding his 
countenance from oar view. My friend, Mr. 
Patrick Cantwell, of the Irish College, was 
iLind enough to ride with me part of the way. 
HLe was mounted on a most sorry looking 
tiired mule, which I expected would be un- 
ftble to keep pace with the spirited horses of 
Bjself and roan, for he seemed to be twin 
brother of the mule of Gil Perez, on which 
bis nephew made his celebrated journey from 
Ovtedo to Penaflor. I was, however, very 
Buch mistaken. The creature on being 
mounted instantly set off at that rapid walk 
vhich I have so often admired in Spanish 
mules, and which no horse can emulate. Our 
more stately animals were speedily left in the 
tear, and we were continually obliged to break 
into a trot to follow the sin&fular quadruped, 
who, ever and anon, would lift his head high 
in the air, curl up his lip, and show his yellow 
teeth, as if he were laughing at us, as perhaps 
be was. It chanced that none of us was well 
acquainted with the road ; indeed, I could see 
nothing which was fairly entitled to that ap- 

Blation. The way from Salamanca to Val- 
olid is amongst a medley of bridle-paths 
and drift-ways, where discrimination is very 
difficult. It was not long before we were be- 
wildered, and travelled over more ground than 
was strictly necessary. However, as men 
and women frequently passed on donkeys and 
little ponies, we were not too proud to be set 
light by them, and by dint of diligent enquiry 
we at length arrived at Pitiegua, four leagues 
from Salamanca, a small village, containing 
about fifty families, consisting of mud huts, 
and situated in the midst of dusty plains. 
where corn was growing in abundance. We 
aaked for the bouse of the cura, an old man 
whom I had seen the day before at the Irish 
College, and who, on being informed that I 
was about to depart for Valladolid, had ex- 
acted from me a promise that I would not pass 
through his village without paying him a visit 
and partaking of his hospitality. 

A woman directed us to a cottage somewhat 
superior in appearance to those oontigtious. 
It had a small portico, which, if I remember 
well, was overgrown with a vine. We 
knocked loud ami long at the door, but re- 
eeived no answer; ihe voice of man was 
ailent, and not even a dog barked. The 
trath was, that the M oarate was taking his 



siesta, and so were his whole &mily, which 
consisted of one ancient female and a cat. 
The good man was at last disturbed by our 
noise and vociferation, for we were hungry, 
and consequently impatient. Leaping from 
his couch, he came running to the door in 
great hurry and confusion, and perceiving us, 
he made many apologies for being asleep at a 
period when, he said, he ought to have been 
on the look out for his invited guest. He 
embraced me very affectionately and conducted 
me into his parlour, an apartment of tolerable 
size, hung round with shelves, which were 
crowded with books. At one end there was 
a kind of table or desk covered with black 
leather, with a large easy chair, into which he 
pushed me, as I, with the true eagerness of a 
bibliomaniac, was about to inspect his shelves ; 
saying, with considerable vehemence, that 
there was nothing there worthy of the atten- 
tion of an Englishman, for that his whole 
stock consisted of breviaries, and dry Catholic 
treatises on divinity. 

His care now was to furnish us with re- 
freshments. In a twinkling, with the assist- 
ance of his old attendant, he placed on the 
table several plates of cakes and confectionery, 
and a number of large uncouth glass bottles, 
which I thought bore a strong resemblance to 
those of Schiedam, and indeed they were the 
very same. "There," said he, rubbing his 
hands; "I thank God that it is in my power 
to treat you in a way which will be agreeable 
to you. In those bottles there is Hollands, 
thirty years old;" and producing two .argo 
tumblers, he continued, "fill, my friends, and 
drink, drink it every drop if you please, for it 
is of little use to myself, who seldom drink 
aught but water. I know that you islanders 
love it, and cannot live without it; therefore, 
since it does you good, I am only sorry that 
there is no more." 

Observing that we contented ourselves with 
merely tasting it, he looked at us with asto- 
nishment, and enquired the reason of our not 
drinking. We told him that we seldom drank 
ardent spirits; and I added, that as for my- 
self, I seldom tasted even wine, but like him- 
self, was content with the use of water. He 
appeared somewhat incredulous, but told us to 
do exactly what wo pleased, and to ask for 
what was agree^^^le to us. We told him that 
we had not d:;.wd, and should be glad of soine 
substantial refreshment. " I am afraid," said 
he, " that I have nothing in the house which 
will suit you ; however, we will go and see." 

Thereupon he led us through a small yard 
at the back pari of hia b!Q«K>^^\ft^ tbn^ 
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have been called a garden, or orchard, if it had 
displayed either trees or flowers; but it pro- 
duced nothing but grass, which was growing 
in luxuriance. At one end was a large pigeon- 
house, which we all entered : "lor," said the 
curate, "if we could find some nice delicate 
pigeons they would afford you an excellent 
dinner." VSTo were, however, disappointed ; 
for after rummaging the nests, we only found 
very young ones, unfitted for our purpose. 
The good man became very melancholy, and 
said he had some misgivings that we should 
have to depart dinnerless. Leaving the pi- 
geon-house, he conducted us to a place where 
there were several skeps of bees, round which 
multitudes of the busy insects were hovering, 
filling the air with their music. " Next to my 
fellow creatures," said he, " there is nothing 
which I love so dearly as these bees ; it is one 
of my delights to sit watching therh, and lis- 
tening to their murmur." We next went to 
several unfurnished rooms, fronting the yard, 
in one of which were hanging several flitches 
of bacon, beneath which he stopped, and look- 
ing up, gazed intently upon them. We told 
him that if he had nothing better to offer, we 
should be very glatl to eat some slices of this 
bacon, especially if some eggs were added. 
♦♦ To tell the truth," said he, " I have nothing 
better, and if you can content yourselves with 
such fare I shall be very happy ; as for eggs, 
you can have as many as you wish, and per- 
fectly fresh, for my hens lay every day." 

So, after every thin^ was prepared and ar- 
ranged to our satisfaction, we sat down to dine 
on the bacon and eggs, in a small room, not 
the one to which he had ushered us at first, 
but on the other side of the doorway. The 
good curate, though he ate nothing, having 
taken his meal long before, sat at the head of 
the table, and the repast was enlivened by his 
chat. " There, my friends," said he, " where 
you are now seated once sat Wellington and 
Crawford, after they had beat the 1 rench at 
Arapiles, and rescued us from the thraldom of 
those wicked people. I never respected my 
house so much as I have done since they 
honoured it with their presence. They were 
heroes, and one was a demi-god." He then 
burst into a most eloquent panegyric of £1 
Gran Lord, as he termed him, which I should 
be very happy to translate, were my pen capa- 
ble of rendering into English the robust thun- 
dering sentences of his powerful Castilian. I 
had till then considered him a plain uninformed 
old man, almost simple, and as incapable of 
much emotion as a tortoise within its shell ; 
but he had become at once inspired : his eyes 
were replete with a bright fire, and every 
muscle of his face was quivering. The little 
silk scull-cap which he wore, according to the 
custom of the Catholic clergy, moved up and 
down with his agitation, and I soon saw that 
I was in the presence of one of those remark- 
able men who so frequently spring up in the 
bosom of the Romish church, and who to a 
child-like simplicity unite immense energy 
and power of mind,— equally adapted to guide 
a scanty flock of ignorant rustics in some ob- 



scure village in Italy or Spain, as to conven 
millions of heathens on the shores of Japan, 
China, and Paraguay. 

He was a thin spare man, of about sixty- 
five, and was dressed in a black cloak of very 
coarse materials, nor were his other garmenti 
of superior quality. This plainness, however, 
in the appearance of his outward man was by 
no means the result of poverty ; quite the con* 
trary. The benefice was a very plentiful ow, 
and placed at his disposal annually a sum of 
at least eight hundred dollars, of which the 
eighth part was more than sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his house and himself; the 
rest was devoted entirely to the purest acts of 
charity. He fed the hungry wanderer, aitd 
despatched him singing on his way, with meat 
in his wallet and a peseta in his purse, and his 
parishioners, when in need of money, had 
only to repair to his study and were sure of 
an immediate supply. He was, indeed, the 
banker of the village, and what he lent he 
neither expected nor wished to be returned. 
Though under the necessity of making freqaent 
journeys to Salamanca, he kept no mule, hot 
contented himself with an ass, borrowed from 
the neighbouring miller. " I once kept a 
mulej" said he ; " but some years since it wtt \ 
removed without my permission by a traveller 
whom I had housed for the ni^ht; for in that | 
alcove I keep two clean beds for the use of tha 
wayfaring, and I shall be very much pleased 
if yourself and friend will occupy them, and 
tarry with me till the morning." 

But I was eager to continue my journey, 
and my friend was no less anxious to retarii 
to Salamanca. Upon taking leave of the hos- 
pitable curate, I presented him with a copy of 
the New Testament. He received it withoat 
uttering a single word, and placed it on one 
of the shelves of his study ; but I observed 
him nodding significantly to the Irish student, 
perhaps as much as to say, "Your friend 
loses no opportunity of propagating his book;** 
for he was well aware who I was. I shall 
not speedily forget the truly good presbyter, 
Anthonio Garcia de Aguilar, Cura of Pitiegua. 

We reached Pedroso shortly before night- 
fall. It was a small village containing abont 
thirty houses, and intersected by a rivulet, or 
as it is called a regata. On its banks women 
and maidens were washing their linen and 
singing couplets; the church stood lone and 
solitary on the farther side. We enquired for 
the posada, and were shown a cottage diffe^ 
ing nothing from the rest in general appea^ 
ance. We called at the door in vain, as it is 
not the custom of Castile for the people of 
these halting places to go out to welcome their 
visitors : at last we dismounted and entered 
the house, demanding of a sullen, looking wo- 
man where we were to place the horses. She 
said there was a stable within the house, but 
we could not put the animals there as it con- 
tained malos machos (jsavage mutes) belonging 
to two travellers, who would certainly fight 
with our horses, and then there would be t 
funcion, which would tear the house down. 
She then pointed to pn onUumse acioM tlie 
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way, saying that we could stable them there. 
We entered this place, which we foand full 
of filth and swine, with a door without a lock. 
1 thought of the fate of the cura's mule, and 
was unwilling to trust the horses in such a 
place, abandoning them to the mercy of any 
robber in the neighbourhood. I therefore en- 
tered the house and said resolutely, that I was 
resoWed to place them in the stable. Two 
men were squatted on the gpround, with an im- 
mense bowl of stewed hare before them, on 
which they were supping; these were the tra- 
Telling merchants, the masters of the mutes. 
I passed on to the stable, one of the men say- 
ing softly, *^ Yes, yes, go in and see what will 
befall." I had no sooner entered the stable 
than I heard a horrid discordant cry, something 
between a bray and a yell, and the largest of 
the machos, tearing his head from the mangfer 
to which he was ^stened, his eyes shooting 
flames, and breathing a whirlwind from his 
nostrils, flung himself on my stallion. The 
horse, as savage as himself, reared on his hind 
legs, and after the fashion of an English pugi- 
list, repaid the other with a pat on the fore- 
head, which nearly felled him. A combat in- 
stantly ensued, and I thought that the words 
of the sullen woman would be verified by the 
house being torn to pieces. It ended by my 
seizing the mute by the halter, at the risk of 
my limbs, and hanging upon him with all my 
weight, whilst Antonio, with much difficulty, 
yemoved the horse. The man who had been 
standing at the entrance now came forward, 
saying, '^This would not have happened if 
you had taken good advice.'* Upon my stat- 
ing to him the unreasonableness of expecting 
that I would risk horses in a place where they 
would probably be stolen before the morning, 
he replied, '*True, true, you have perhaps 
done right." He then refastened his macho, 
adding for additional security a piece of whip- 
cord, which he said rendered escape im- 
possible. 

After supper, I roamed about the village. 
I addressed two or three labourers whom I 
found standing at their doors ; they appeared, 
however, exceedingly reserved, and with a 
gruff '^ biienas nochea*^ turned into their houses 
without inviting me to enter. I at last found 
my way to the church porch, where I con- 
tinned some time in meditation. At last I be- 
thought myself of retiring to rest; before 
departing, however, I took out and affixed to 
the porch of the church an advertisement to 
the effect that the New Testament was to be 
purchased at Salamanca. On returning to 
the house, I found the two travelling mer- 
chants enjoying profound slumber on various 
mantas or mule-cloths stretched on the floor. 
**Yoo are a French merchant, I suppose. 
Cabal lero," said a man, who it seemed was 
the roaster of the house, and whom I had not 
before seen. ^* You are a French merchant, I 
•appose, and are on the way to the fair of Me- 
dina." **Iam neither Frenchman nor mer- 
chant," I replied, *^and though I purpose 

~ with the 

Then you are 



passing through Medina, it is not 
view of attending the fair." '* The] 



one of the Irish Christians from Salamanca, 
Caballero," said the man ; " I hear you come 
from that town." " Why do you call them 
Triah Christiana ?" I replied. " Are there pa- 
gans in their country?" "We call them 
Christians," said the man, "to distinguish 
them from the Irish English, who are worse 
than pagans, who are Jews and heretics." I 
made no answer, but passed on to the room 
which had been prepared for me, and from 
which, the door being ajar, I heard the follow- 
ing short conversation passing between the 
innkeeper and his wife : — 

Innkeeper, — Muger, it appears to me that 
we have evil guests in the house. 

Wife, — You mean the last comers, the 
Caballero and his servant. Yes, 1 never saw 
worse countenances in my life. 

Innkeeper, — I do not like the servant, and 
still less the master. He has neither for- 
mality nor politeness : he tells me that he is 
not French, and when I spoke to him of the 
Irish Christians, he did nor seem to belong to 
them. I more than suspect that he is a heretic 
or a Jew at least. 

Wife, — Perhaps they are both. Maria San- 
tissima ! what shall we do to purify the house 
when they are gone 1 

Innkeeper. — 0, as for that matter, we must 
of course charge it in the cuenta. 

I slept soundly, and rather late in the morn- 
ing arose and breakfasted, and paid the bill, in 
which by its extravagance, I found the purifi- 
cation had not been forgotten. The travelling 
merchants had departed at daybreak. We now 
led forth the horses and mounted ; there were 
several people at the door staring at us. 
"What IS the meaning of this?" said I to 
Antonio. 

" It is whispered that we are no Christians," 
said Antonio ; " they have come to cross them- 
selves at our departure." 

In effect, the moment that we rode forward 
a dozen hands at least were busied in this 
evil-averting ceremony. Antonio instantly 
turned and crossed himself in the Greek fash- 
ion, — much more complex and difficult than 
the Catholic. 

^^Mirad que Santiguol que Santiguo de 
los demonios /" exclaimed many voices, 
whilst for fear of consequences we hastened 
away. 

The day was exceedingly hot, and we 
wended our way slowly along the plains of 
Old Castile. With all that pertains to Spain, 
vastness and sublimity are associated : grand 
are its mountains, and no less grand are its 
plains, which seem of boundless extent, but 
which are not tame unbroken flats, like the 
steppes of Russia. Rough and uneven ground 
is continually occurring : here a deep ravine 
and gully worn by the wintry torrent; yonder 
an eminence not unfrequently craggy and 
savage, at whose top appears the lone solitary 
village. There is little that is blithesome 
and cheerful, but much that is melancholy. 
A few solitary rustics are occasionally seen 
toilinff in the fields — fields without limit or 
boandaiy, where the green oak, the elm or the 
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ash are unknown; where only the sad and 
desolate pine displays its pyramid-like form, 
and where no grass is to be found. And who 
are the travellers of these districts ? For the 
most part arrieros, with their long trains of 
mules hung with monotonous tinkling bells. 
Behold them with their brown faces, brown 
dresses, and bioad slouched hats ; — the arrie- 
ros, the true lords of the roads of Spain, and 
to whom more respect is paid in these dusty 
ways than to dukes and condes ; — the arrieros, 
sullen, proud, and rarely courteous, whose 
deep voices may be sometimes heard at the 
distance of a mile, either cheering the slug- 
gish animals or shortening the dreary way 
with savage and dissonant songs. 

Late in the afternoon, we reached Medina 
Del Campo, formerly one of the principal 
cities of Spain, though at present an incon- 
siderable place. Immense ruins surround it 
in every direction, attesting the former gran- 
deur of this "city of the plain." The great 
square or market place is a remarkable spot. 
Surrounded by a heavy massive piazza, over 
which rise black buildings of great antiquity. 
We found the town crowded with people 
awaiting the fair, which was to be held in a 
day or two. We experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining admission into the posada, which 
was chiefly occupied by Catalans from Valla- 
dolid. These people not only brought with 
them their merchandize but their wives and 
children. Some of them appeared to be peo- 
ple of the worst description : there was one in 
particular, a burly savage looking fellow, of 
about forty, whose conduct was atrocious ; he 
sat with his wife, or perhaps concubine, at 
the door of a room which opened upon the 
court: he was continually venting horrible 
and obscene oaths, both in Spanish and Cata- 
lan. The woman was remarkably handsome, 
but robust and seemingly as savage as him- 
self; her conversation likewise was as fright- 
ful as his own. Both seemed to be under the 
influence of an incomprehensible fury. At 
last, upon some observation from the woman, 
he started up, and drawing a long knife from 
his girdle, stabbed at her naked bosom ; she, 
however, interposed the palm of her hand, 
which was much cut. He stood for a mo- 
ment viewing the blood trickling upon the 
ground, whilst she held up her wounded 
hand, then with an astounding oath he hurried 
up the court to the Plaza. I went up to the 
woman and said, " What is the cause of this 1 
I hope the rufllan has not seriously injured 
you." She turned her countenance upon me 
with the glance of a demon, and at last with 
a sneer of contempt exclaimed, '' Cordis, que es 
eso ? Cannot a Catalan gentleman be con- 
versing with his lady upon their own private 
affairs without being interrupted by you 1" 
She then bound up her hand with a handker- 
chief, and going into the room brought a small 
table to the door, on which she placed several 
things as if for the evening's repast, and then 
sat down on a stool : presently returned the 
Catalan, and without a word took his seat on 
the threshold; then, as if nothing had oc- 



curred, the extraordinary couple commenced 
eating and drinking^ interlarding their meal 
with oaths and jests. 

We spent the night at Medina, and depart* 
ing early next morning, passed through mock 
the same country as the day before, until 
about noon we reached a small venta, distaat 
half a league from the Duero ; here we re- 
posed ourselves during the heat of the day, 
and then remounting, crossed the river by % 
handsome stone bridge, and directed ourcoane 
to Valladolid. The banks of the Duero in 
this place have much beauty : they abound 
with trees and brushwood, amongst which, as 
we passed along, various birds were singing 
melodiously. A delicious coolness proceeded 
from the water, which in some parts brawled 
over stones or rippled fleetly over white sand, 
and in others glided softly over blue pools of 
considerable depth. By the side of one of 
these last, sat a woman of about thirty, neatly 
dressed as a peasant : she was gazing upon 
the water into which she occasionally flung 
flowers and twigs of trees. I stopped for a 
moment to ask a question; she, however, 
neither looked up nor answered, but continued 
gazing at the water as if lost to consciousnen 
of all beside. *^ Who is that woman T* said 
I to a shepherd, whom I met the moment af^r. 
^^ She is mad, la pobrectta" said he ; '* she 
lost her child about a month a^o in that pool, 
and she has been mad ever since ; they are 
going to send her to Valladolid, to the Cast 
de los Locos. There are many who p^ieh 
every year in the eddies of the Duero; it is a 
bad river; vaya iMtedcon la Virgen^ Cabal' 
lero,'*^ So I rode on through the pinares, or 
thin scanty pine forests, which skirt the way 
to Valladolid in this direction. 

Valladolid is seated in the midst of an im- 
mense valley, or rather hollow, which seems 
to have been scooped by some mighty con- 
vulsion out of the plain ground of Castile. 
The eminences which appear in the neigh- 
bourhood are not properly hifirh grounds, but 
are rather the sides of this hollow. They are 
jagged and precipitous, and exhibit a strange 
and uncouth appearance. Volcanic force 
seems at some distant period to have been 
busy in these districts. Valladolid abounds 
with convents, at present deserted, which 
afford some of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture in Spain. The principal church, 
though rather ancient, is unfinished : it was 
intended to be a building of vast size, but the 
means of the founders were insufficient to 
carry out their plan : it is built of rough gran- 
ite. Valladolid is a manufacturing town, but 
the commerce is chiefly in the hands of the 
Catalans, of whom there is a colony of nearly 
three hundred established here. It possesses 
a beautiful alameda or public walk, through 
which flows the river Escurva. The popu- 
lation is said to amount to sixty thousand 
souls. 

We put up at the Posada de las Diligen- 
cias, a very magnificent edifice : this posada, 
however, we were glad to quit on the second 
day afier our arrival^ the accoiamodatioa 
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being of the most wretched description^ and 
the incivility of the people great ; the master 
of the house, an immense tall fellow, with 
faoge moustachios and an assumed military 
air, being far too high a cayalier to attend to 
the wants of his guests, with whom, it is 
trae, he did not appear to be overburdened, 
as I saw no one but Antonio and myself. He 
vas a leading man amongst the national 
guards of Valladolid, and delighted in para- 
ding about the city on a clumsy steed, which 
he kept in a subterranean stable. 

Our next q^uarters were at the Trojan 
Horse, an ancient posada, kept by a native 
of the Basque provinces, who at least was 
not above his business. We found every 
tKin^ in confusion at Valladolid, a visit from 
tne Actions being speedily expected. All the 
gates were blockaded, and various forts had 
been built to cover the approaches to the 
city. Shortly after our departure the Carlists 
actually did arrive, under the command of 
the Biscayan chief, Zariategui. They ex- 
perienced no opposition ; the staunchest na- 
tionals retiring to the principal fort, which 
they, however, speedily surrendered, not a 
eun being fired throughout the affair. As 
for my friend the hero of the inn, on the first 
rumour of the approach of the enemy, he 
mounted his horse and rode off, and was 
never subsequently heard of. On our return 
to Valladolid, we found the inn in other and 
better hands, those of a Frenchman from 
Bayonne, from whom we received as much 
civility as we had experienced rudeness from 
his predecessor. 

In a few davs I formed the acquaintance 
of the bookseller of the place, a kind-hearted 
simple man, who wilhngly undertook the 
charge of vending the Testaments which I 
brought. 

I K)und literature of every description at 
the lowest ebb at Valladolid. My newly 
acquired friend merely carried on bookselling 
in connexion with otner business; it being, 
as he assured me, in itself quite insufficient 
to afford him a livelihood. During the week, 
however, that I continued in this city, a con- 
siderable number of copies were disposed of, 
and a fair prospect opened that many more 
would be demanded. To call attention to 
my books, I had recourse to the same plan 
which I had adopted at Salamanca, the affix- 
ing of advertisements to the walls. Before 
leaving the city, I gave orders that these 
should be renewed every week ; from pur- 
suing which course 1 expected that much 
and manifold good would accrue, as the 
people would have continual opportunities 
of learning that a book which contains the 
living word was in existence, and within 
their reach, which might induce them to 
secure it and consult it even unto salvation. 

In Valladolid I found both an English and 
Scotch College. From my oblising friends, 
the Irish at Salamanca, I l)ore a letter of in- 
troduction to the rector of the latter. I found 
this college an old gloomy edifice, situated 



in a retired street. The rector was dressed 
in the habiliments of a Spanish ecclesiastic, 
a character which he was evidently ambi- 
tious of assuming. There was something 
dry and cold in his manner, and nothing of 
that generous warmth and eager hospitality 
which had so captivated me in the fine Irish 
rector of Salamanca ; he was, however, civil 
and polite, and offered to shew me the cu- 
riosities of the place. He evidently knew 
who I was, and on that account was, per- 
haps, more reserved than he otherwise would 
have been : not a word passed between us 
on religious matters, which we seemed to 
avoid by common consent. Under the au- 
spices of this gentleman, I visited the college 
of the Philippine Missions, which stands be- 
yond the gate of the city, where I was intro- 
duced to the superior, a fine old man of 
seventy, very stout, in the habiliments of a 
friar. There was an air of placid benignity 
on his countenance which highly interested 
me : his words were few and simple, and he 
seemed to have bid adieu to all worldly pas- 
sions. One little weakness was, however, 
still clinging to him. 

Mysey^. — This is a noble edifice in which 
you dwell. Father ; I should think it would 
contain at least two hundred students. 

Rector. — More, my son : it is intended for 
more hundreds than it now contains single 
individuals. 

Myself. — ^I observe that some rude at- 
tempts have been made to fortify it ; the walls 
are pierced with loopholes in every direction. 

Rector. — ^The nationals of Valladolid visi- 
ted us a few days ago, and committed much 
useless damage ; they were rather rude, and 
threatened me with their clubs: poor men, 
poor men. 

Myself, — I suppose that even these mis* 
sions, which are certainly intended for a noble 
end, experience the sad effects of the present 
convulsed state of Spain 7 

Rector. — But too true : we at present re- 
ceive no assistance from the government, 
and are left to the Lord and ourselves. 

Myself. — How many aspirants for the mis- 
sion are you at present instructing? 

Rector. — ^Not one, my son ; not one. They 
are all fled. The flock is scattered and the 
shepherd left alone. 

Myself. — Your reverence has doubtless 
taken an active part in the mission abroad ? 

Rector. — I was forty years in the Philip- 
pines, my son ; forty years amongst the In- 
dians. Ah me! how t love those Indians of 
the Philippines. 

Myself. — Can your reverence discourse in 
the language of the Indians? 

Rector. — No, my son. We teach the In- 
dians Castilian. There is no better language, 
I believe. We teach them Castilian, and 
the adoration of the Virgin. What more 
need they know ? 

MyseW. — And what did your reverence 
think of^the Philippines as a country 1 

Rector. — I was forty years in the Philip- 
pines, but 1 know little of the coaatc^^ I oa 
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not like the country. I love the Indians. 
The country is not very bad ; it is, however, 
not worth Castile. 
Myself, — Is your reverence a Castiiian ? 
Rector. — I am an Old Castiiian, my son. 
From the house of the Philippine Missions 
my friend conducted me to the English Col- 
lege : this establishment seemed in every re- 
spect to be on a more magnificent scale than 
its Scottish sister. In the latter there were 
few pupils, scarcely six or seven, I believe, 
whilst, in the English seminary, I was in- 
formed that between thirty and forty were re- 
ceiving their education. It is a beautiful 
building, with a small but splendid church, 
and a handsome library. The situation is 
light and airy : it stands by itself in an un- 
frequented part of the city, and, with genuine 
English exclusiveness, is surrounded by a high 
wall, which incloses a delicious garden. This 
is by far the most remarkable establishment of 
the kind in the Peninsula, and I believe the 
most prosperous. From the cursory view 
which I enjoyed of its interior, I of course 
cannot be expected to know much of its 
economy. I could not, however, fail to be 
struck with the order, neatness, and system 
which pervaded it. There was, however, an 
air of severe monastic discipline, though I am 
far from asserting that such actually existed. 
We were attended throughout by the sub-rec- 
tor, the principal being absent. Of all the 
curiosities of this college, the most remarka- 
ble is the picture gallery, which contains 
neither more nor less than the portraits of a 
variety of scholars of this house who eventu- 
ally suffered martyrdom in England, in the 
exercise of their vocation, in the angry times 
of the Sixth Edward and fierce Elizabeth. 
Yes, in this very house were many of those 
pale smiling half-foreign priests educated, 
who, like stealthy grimalkins, traversed green 
England in all directions ; crept into old halls 
beneath umbrageous rookeries, fanning the 
dying embers of Popery, with no other hope 
nor perhaps wish than to perish disembow- 
elled by the bloody hands of the executioner, 
amongst the yells of a rabble as bigoted as 
themselves : priests like Bedingfield and Gar- 
net, and many others who have left a name in 
English story. Doubtless many a history, 
only the more wonderful for being true, could 
be wrought out of the archives of the English 
Popish seminary at Valladolid. 

There was no lack of guests at the Trojan 
Horse, where we had taken up our abode at 
Valladolid. Amongst others who arrived 
during my sojourn was a robust buxom dame, 
exceedingly well dressed in black silk, with a 
costly mantilla. She was accompanied by a 
very handsome, but sullen and malicious look- 
ing urchin of about fifteen, who appeared to be 
her son. She came from Toro,a place about a 
day's journey from Valladolid, and celebrated 
for its wine. One night, as we were seated in 
the court of the inn enjoying the fresco, the fol- 
io winof conversation ensued between us. 



3fyMJf.— I shonld have thonght that it ii at 
least as agreeable as Toro, which is not t 
third part so large. 

Laay, — As agreeable as Toro! Vayi, 
vaya ! Were you ever in the prison of Toro, 
Sir Cavalier? 

Myself, — I have never had that honour : the 
prison is generally the last place which I think 
of visiting. 

Lady, — See the difierence of tastes : I hare 
been to see the prison of Valladolid, and i 
seems as tiresome as the town. 

Myself, — Of course, if grief and tediousnen 
exist anywhere, you will find them in theprisoiL 
Lady, — Not in that of Toro. 
Myself, — What does that of Toro possess to 
distinguish it from all others? 

Lady, — What does it possess % Vaya ! Am 
I not the carcelera ! Is not my husband the 
alcayde ? Is not that son of mine a child of 
the prison ? 

Myself, — I beg your pardon, I was rot 
aware of that circumstance ; it of course makes 
much difference. 

Lady, — I believe you. I am a daughter of 
that prison : my father was alcayde, and mj 
son might hope to be so, were he not a fool. 

Myself, — His countenance then belies bim 
strangely : I should be loth to purchase that 
youngster for a fool. 

Gaoleress, — You would have a fine bargain 
if you did ; he has more picardias than any 
Calabozero in Toro. What I mean is, that 
he does not take to the prisori as he ought to 
do, considering what his fathers were before 
him. He has too much pride — too many 
fancies ; and he has at length persuaded me 
to bring him to Valladolid, where I have ar* 
ranged with a merchant who lives in the 
Plaza to take him on trial. I wish he may 
not find his way to the prison : if he do, he 
will find that being a prisoner is a very diffe* 
rent thing from being a son of the prison. 

Myself, — As there is so much menimentat 
Toro, you of course attend to the comfort of 
your prisoners. 

Gaoleress, — Yes, we are very kind to them ; 
I mean to those who are caballeros ; but as 
for those with vermin and miseria, what can 
we do? It is a merry prison that of Toro; 
we allow as much wine to enter as the pri- 
soners can purchase and pay duty for. This 
of Valladolid is not half so gay : there is do 
prison like Toro. I learned there to play on 
the guitar. An Andalusian cavalier taught 
me to touch the guitar and to sing a. la 6it4na. 
Poor fellow, he was my first novio. Juanito, 
bring me the guitar, that I may play this gen- 
tleman a tune of Andalusia. 

The carcelera had a fine voice, and tooched 
the favourite instrument of the Spaniards in a 
truly masterly manner. I remained listeninff 
to her performance for nearly an hour, when I 
retired to my apartment and my repose. I 
believe that she continued playing and sing- 
ing during the greater part of the night, foraa 
I occasionally awoke I could still hear her; 



Lady, — Vaya, vaya, what a tiresome place : and, even in my slumbers, the strings were 

"V^xi-jkAexWA t Vltwa fliflTArAnt from Tnr<i ! rincrincr in mv <»flrfl. 



is Valladolid ! How different from Toro \ \ ringing in my cars. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Duenaa — Children of Egypt — Jockeyistn — The Baggage Ponv — The Fall — Palencia— Carlist 
Priests — The Look Out— Priestly Sincerity — Leon — Antonio Alarmed — Heat and Dust. 



Aftbr a sojourn of about ten days at Val- 
ladolid, we directed our course towards Leon. 
We arrived about noon at Duenas, a town at 
the distance of six short leagues from Val- 
ladolid. It is in every respect a singular 
place : it stands on a rising ground^ and di- 
rectly above it towers a steep conical moun- 
tain of calcareous earth, crowned by a ruined 
castle. Around Duenas are seen a multitude 
of caves scooped in the hi^h banks and se- 
eured with strong doors. These are cellars, 
in which is deposited the wine, of which 
abundance is grown in the neighbourhood, 
and which is chiefly sold to the Navarrese 
and the mountaineers of Santander, who 
arrive in cars drawn by oxen, and convey it 
away in large quantities. We put up at a 
mean posada in the suburb for the purpose of 
refreshing our horses. Several cavalry sol- 
diers were quartered there, who instantly came 
forth, and began, with the eyes of connois- 
seurs, to inspect my Andalusian entero. " A 
capital horse that would be for our troop," 
said the corporal ; what a chest he has. By 
what right do you travel with that horse, 
Sneor, when so many are wanted for the 
Queen's service ? He belongs to the requiso." 
•* I travel with him by right of purchase, and 
being an Englishman," I replied. ** Oh, 
your worship is an Englishman," answered 
the corporal ; " that, indeed, alters the mat- 
ter; the English in Spain are allowed to do 
what they please with their own, which is 
more than the Spaniards are. Cavalier* I 
have seen your countrymen in the Basque 
provinces ; Vaya, what riders ! what horses ! 
They do not fight badly either. But their 
chief skill is in riding : I have seen them dash 
over barrancos to get at the factious, who 
thought themselves quite secure, and then 
they would fall upon them on a sudden and 
kill them to a man. In truth, your worship, 
this is a fine horse, I must look at his teeth." 

I looked at the corporal — his nose and eyes 
were in the horse's mouth : the rest of the 
party, who might amount to six or seven, 
were not less busily engaged. One was ex- 
amining his fore feet, another his hind ; one 
fellow was pulling at his tail with all his 
might, while another pinched the windpipe, 
for the purpose of discovering whether the 
animal was at all touched there. At last, 
perceiving that the corporal was about to re- 
move the saddle that he might examine the 
back of the animal, I exclaimed : — 

•» Stay, ye chabes of Egypt, ye forget that 
ye are hundunares, and are no longer parugu- 
ioflf grastes in the chardy." 

The corporal at these words turned his 
face full upon me, and so did all the rest. 

13 



Yes, sure enough, there were the counte- 
nances of Egypt, and the fixed filmy stare of 
eye. We continued looking at each other for 
a minute at least, when the corporal, a vil- 
lanous looking fellow, at last said, in the 
richest gipsy whine imaginable, 'Hhe erray 
knows us, the poor Galore! And he an 
Englishman! Bullati! I should not have 
thought that there was e'er a Busno would 
know us in these parts, where Gitanos are 
never seen. Yes, your worship is right; we 
are all here of the blood of the Galore : we 
are from Melegrana (Granada,) your worship; 
they took us from thence and sent us to the wars. 
Your worship is right, the sight of that horse 
made us believe we were at home again in 
the mercado of Granada; he is a country- 
man of ours, a real Andalou. For dios, your 
worship, sell us that horse': we are poor 
Galore, but we can buy him." 

»* You forgot that you are soldiers," said 
L "How should you buy my horse 1" 

*' We are soldiers, your worship," said the 
corporal, "but we are still Galore; we buy 
and sell bestis ; the captain of our troop is in 
league with us. We have been to the wars, 
but not to fight ; we left that to the Busne. 
We have kept together, and, like true Galore, 
have stood back to back. We have made 
money in the wars, your worship. No fenga 
usted cutddo^ We can buy your horse." 

Here he pulled out a purse, which con- 
tained at least ten ounces of gold. 

"If I were willing to sell," I replied, 
" what would you give me for that horse ?" 

"Then your worship wishes to sell youT 
horse — that alters the matter. We will give 
ten dollars for your worship's horse. He is 
good for nothing." 

" How is this ?" said L " You this mo- 
ment told me that he was a fine horse, an 
Andalusian, and a countryman of yours." 

" No, Si^nor ! we did not say that he was 
an Andalou. We said he was an Kstremou, 
and the worst of his kind. He is eighteen 
years old, your worship, short winded and 
galled." 

" I do not wish to sell my horse," said 
I; "quite the contrary ; I had rather buy 
than sell." '"^^ 

" Your worship does not wish to sell his 
horse," said the gipsy. " Stay, your 
worship, we will give sixty dollars for your 
worship's horse." 

" I would not sell him for two hundred and 
sixty. Meclis ! Meclis ! say no more. I 
know your gipsy tricks. I will have no 
dealingrg with you." 

"Did [ not hear your worship say that 
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"I do not want to buy a horae," said I; 
•* if 1 need any thing, it is a pony to carry our 
^^gg'^g^'* but it is getting late. Antonio, 
pay the reckoning." 

" Stay, your worship, do not be in a harry," 
said the gipsy ; ** I have got the very pony 
which will suit you." 

Without waiting for my answer, he hur- 
ried into the stable, from whence he presently 
returned, leading an animal by a halter. It 
was a pony of about thirteen hands high, of 
a dark red colour; it was very much galled 
all over, the marks of ropes and thongs being 
visible on its hide. The figure, however, was 
good, and there was an extraordinary bright- 
ness in its eye. 

" There, your worship," said the gipsy ; 
*' there is the best pony in all Spain." 

*^ What do you mean by showing me this 
wretched creature 1" said I. 

" This wretched creature," said the gipsy, 
'^ is a better horse than your Andalou !" 

^^ Perhaps you would not exchange," said 
I, smiling. 

" Senor, what I say is, that he shall run 
with your Andalou and beat him!" 

" He looks feeble," said I ; " his work is 
well nigh done." 

" Feeble as he is, Senor, you could not ma- 
nage him; no, nor any Englishman in 
Spain." 

I looked at the creature again, and was 
still more struck with its figure. I was in 
need of a pony to relieve occasionally the 
horse of Antonio in carrying the baggage 
which we had brought from Madrid, and 
though the condition of this was wretched, I 
thought that by kind treatment I might possibly 
soon brinor him round. 

'* May 1 mount this animal?" [ demanded. 

" He is a baggage pony, Senor, and is ill 
to mount. He will suiTer none but myself 
to mount him, who am his master. When he 
once commences running, nothing will stop 
him but the sea. He springs over hills and 
mountains, and leaves them behind in a 
moment. If you will mount him, Senor, 
suffer me to fetch a bridle, for you can never 
hold him in with the halter." 

*' This is nonsense," said I. " You pre- 
tend that he is spirited in order to enhance 
the price. I tell you his work is done." 

I took the halter in my hand and mounted. I 
was no sooner on his back than the creature, 
who had before stood stone still, without dis- 
playing the slightest inclination to move, and 
who in fact gave no farther indication of exist- 
tence than occasionally rolling his eyes and 
pricking up an ear, sprang forward like a race- 
horse, at a most desperate gallop. I had ex- 
pected that he might kick or fling himself 
down on the ground, in order to get rid of 
his burden, but for this escapade I was quite 
unprepared. I had no difficulty, however, in 
keeping on his back, having been accustomed 
from my childhood to ride without a saddle. 
To stop him, however, baffled all my endea- 
Toars, and I almost began to pay credit to the 
words of the gipajt who had said that he 



would ran on until he reached the sea. 1 
had, however, a strong arm, and I tugged at 
the halter until I compelled him to tain 
slightly his neck, which from its stiffness 
might almost have been of wood ; he, how- 
ever, did not abate his speed for a moment. 
On the left side of the road down which he 
was dashing was a deep trench, just where 
the road took a turn towards the right, and 
over this he sprang in a sideward direction ; 
the halter broke with the effort, the pony shot 
forward like an arrow, whilst I fell back into 
the dust. 

^' Senor!" said the gipsy, coming np 
with the most serious countenance in the 
world, ^^ I told you not to mount that animal 
unless well bridled and bitted. He is a bag- 
gage pony, and will suffer none to mount his 
back, with the exception of myself, who feed 
him." (Here he whistled, and the animal* 
who was scurrying over the field, and occa- 
sionally kicking up his heels, instantly re* 
turned with a gentle neigh.) *^ Now, year 
worship, see how gentle he is. He is a 
capital baggage pony, and will carry all you 
have over the hills of Galicia.'* 

'^ What do you ask for him ?" said I. 

^* Senor, as your worship is an EngUshmaOt 
and a good ginete, and, moreover, understands 
the ways of the Galore, and their tricks and 
their language also, I will sell him to yon a 
bargain. I will take two hundred and six^ 
dollars for him, and no less." 

"That is a large sum," said I. 

" No, Senor, not at all, considering that he 
is a baggage pony, and belongs to the troopt 
and is not mine to sell." 

Two hours' ride brought us to Palencia, a 
fine old town, beautifully situated on the Car- 
rion, and famous for its trade in wool. We 
put up at the best posada which the place af- 
forded, and I forthwith proceeded to visit one 
of the principal merchants of the town, to 
whom I was recommended by my banker in 
Madrid. I was told, however, that he was 
taking his siesta. "Then I had better take 
my own," said I, and returned to the posada. 
In the evening I went again, when I saw 
him. He was a short bulky man, about 
thirty, and received me at first with some 
degree of bluntness ; his manner, however, 
presently became more kind, at last he 
scarcely appeared to know how to show me 
sufficient civility. His brother had just ar- 
rived from Santander, and to him he intro- 
duced me. This last was a highly intelligent 
person, and had passed many years of his life 
in England. They both insisted upon show- 
ing me the town, and, indeed, led me all 
over it, and about the neighbourhood. I par- 
ticularly admired the cathedral, a light, ele- 
gant, but ancient Gothic edifice. Whilst we 
walked about the aisles, the evening sun 
pouring its mellow rays through the arched 
windows, illumined some beautiful painting 
of Murillo, with which the sacred edifice is 
adorned. From the church my friends con- 
ducted me to a fulling mill in the neighbour- 
hood) by a picturesque walk. There was no 
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Uck either of trees or water, and I remarked, 
that the environs of Palencia were amongst 
the most pleasant places that I had ever seen. 
Tired at last with rambling, we repaired 
to a coffee-house, where they regaled me 
with chocolate and sweetmeats. Such was 
their hospitality; and of hospitality of this 
simple and agreeable kind there is much in 
Spain. 

On the next day we pursued our journey, a 
dreary one, for the most part, over bleak and 
barren plains, interspersed with silent and 
cheerless towns and villages, which stood at 
the distance of two or three leagues from each 
other. About midday we obtained a dim and 
distant view of an immense range of moun- 
tains, which are in fact those which bound 
Castile on the north. The day, however, be- 
came dim and obscure, and we speedly lost 
sight of them. A hollow wind now arose and 
blew over these desolate plains with violence, 
wafting clouds of dust into our faces ; the 
rays of the sun were few, and those red and 
angry. I was tired of my journey, and when 
abont four we reached *****, a large vil- 
lage, half way between Palencia and Leon, I 
declared my intention of stopping for the night. 
I scarcely ever saw a more desolate place than 
this same town or village of * * * * *. The 
houses were for the most part large, but the 
walls were of mud, like those of barns. We 
saw no person in the long winding street to 
direct us to the venta, or posada, till at last, at 
the farther end of the place, we descried two 
black figures standing at a door, of whom, on 
making enquiry, we learned that the door at 
which they stood was that of the house we 
were in quest of. There was something 
strange in the appearance of these two beings, 
who seemed the genii of the place. One was 
a small slim man, about fifty, with sharp ill- 
natured features. He was dressed in coarse 
black worsted stockings, black breeches, and 
an ample black coat with lon^ trailing skirts. 
1 should at once have taken him for an eccle- 
siastic, but for his hat, which had nothing 
clerical about it, being a pinched diminutive 
beaver. His companion was of low stature, 
and a much younger man. He was dressed 
in similar fashion, save that he wore a dark 
blue cloak. Both carried walking-sticks in 
their hands, and kept hovering about the door, 
now within and now without, occasionally 
looking up the road, as if they expected some 
one. 

«« Trust me, mon mahre,'* said Antonio to 
ine, in French, " those two fellows are Carlist 
priests, and are awaiting the arrival of the 
Pretender. Les imbecilles /" 

We conducted our horses to the stable, to 
which we were shown by the woman of the 
house. ** Who are those men ?" said I to her. 

«* The eldest is head curate to our pueblo," 
laid she ; ^' the other is brother to my husband. 
Pobrecito ! he was a friar in our convent be- 
fore it was shut up and the brethren driven 
forth." 

We returned to the door. " I suppose, gen- 
tlemen," said the curate, ** that you are Cata- 



lans. Do you bring any news from that 
kingdom 1" 

*' Why do you suppose we are Catalans]" 
I demanded. 

*^ Because I heard you this moment con- 
versing in that language." 

*' I bring no news from Catalonia," said L 
*' I believe, however, that the greater part of 
that principality is in the hands of the Carlists." 

"Ahem, brother Pedro! This gentleman 
says that the greater part of Catalonia is in 
the hands of the royalists. Pray sir, where 
may Don Carlos be at present with his army ?" 

" He may be coming down the road this 
moment," said I, " for what I know ;" and, 
stepping out, I looked up the way. 

The two figures were at my side in a mo- 
ment; Antonio followed, and we all four 
looked intently up the road. 

" Do you see any thing?" said I at last to 
Antonio. 

" Non, mon maitre." 

" Do you see anything, sir 1" said I to the 
curate. 

" I see nothing," said the curate, stretching 
out his neck. 

*' I see nothing," said Pedro, the ex-friar; 
"I see nothing but the dust, which is becom- 
ing every moment more blinding." 

"I shall go in, then," said L " Indeed, it 
is scarcely prudent to be standing here looking 
out for the Pretender : should the nationals of 
the town hear of it, they might perhaps shoot 
us." 

"Ahem," said the curate, following me; 
" there are no nationals in this place : I would 
fain see what inhabitant would dare become a 
national. When the vecinos of this place 
were ordered to take up arms as nationals, 
they refused to a man, and on that account we 
had to pay a mulct; therefore, friend, you may 
speak out if you have anything to communi- 
cate ; we are all of your opinion here." 

" I am of no opinion at all," said I, " save 
that I want my supper. I am neither for Key 
nor Roque. You say that I am a Catalan, 
and you know that Catalans think only of 
their own affairs." 

In the evening I strolled by myself about 
the village, which I found still more forlorn 
and melancholy than it at first appeared ; per- 
haps, however, it had been a place of conse- 
quence in its time. In one corner of it I found 
the ruins of a large clumsy castle, chiefly 
built of flint stones: into these ruins I at- 
tempted to penetrate, but the entrance was se- 
cured by a gate. From the castle I found my 
way to the convent, a sad desolate place, 
formerly the residence of mendicant brothers 
of the order of St. Francis. I was about to 
return to the inn, when I heard a loud buzz of 
voices, and, following the sound, presently 
reached a kind of meadow, where, upon a 
small knoll, sat a priest in full canonicals, 
reading in a loud voice a newspaper, while 
around him, either erector seated on the grass, 
were assembled about fifty vecinos, for the 
most part dressed in long cloaks, amongst 
I whom I diacovQied m^ vhiq IiSkq.^^ "^^ ^>»:^M^ 
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knd friar. A fine knot of Carlist qoidnancs, 
said 1 to myself, and turned away to another 
part of the meadow, where the cattle of the 
village were grazing. The curate, on observ- 
ing me, detached himself instantly from the 
group and followed. '*1 am told you want a 
pony,'* said he ; '* there now is mine feeding 
amongst those horses, the best in all the king- 
dom of Leon." He then began with all the 
volubility of a chalan to descant on the points 
of the animal. Presently the friar joined us, 
who, observing his opportunity, pulled me by 
the sleeve and whispered, '^ Have nothing to 
do with the curate, master, he is tho greatest 
thief in the neighbourhood : if you want a 
pony, my brother has a much better, which he 
will dispose of cheaper." ** I shall wait till 
I arrive at Leon," I exclaimed, and walked 
away, musing on priestly friendship and sin- 
cerity. 

From ***** to Leon, a distance of 
eight leagues, the country rapidly improved : 
we passed over several small streams, and oc- 
casionally found ourselves amongst meadows 
in which grass was growing in the richest 
luxuriance. The sun shone out brightly, and 
I hailed his re-appearance with joy, though 
the heat of his beams was oppressive. On 
arriving within two leagues of Leon, we passed 
numerous cars and wagons, and bands of peo- 
ple with horses and mules, all hastening to 
the celebrated fair which is held in the city 
on St. John's or Midsummer day, and which 
took place within three days after our arrival. 
This fair, though principally intended for the 
sale of horses, is frequented by merchants 
from many parts of Spain, who attend with 
goods of various kinds, and amongst them I 
remarked many of the Catalans whom I had 
previously seen at Medina and Valladolid. 

There is nothing remarkable in Leon, which 
is an old gloomy town, with the exception of 
its cathedral, in many respects a counterpart 
of the church of Palencia, exhibiting: the same 
light and elegant architecture, but, unlike its 
beautiful sister, unadorned with splendid paint- 
ings. The situation of Leon is highly plea- 
sant, in the midst of a blooming country 
abounding with trees, and watered by many 
streams, which have their source in the 
mighty mountains in the neighbourhood. It 
is, however, by no means a healthy place, 
especially in summer, when the heats raise 
noxious exhalations from the waters, generat- 
ing many kinds of disorders, especially fevers. 

I had scarcely been at Leon three days 
when I was seized with a fever, against 
which 1 thought the strength even of my 
constitution would have yielded, for it wore 
me almost to a skeleton, and when it de- 
parted, at the end of about a week, left me 
in such a deplorable state of weakness that 
I was scarcely able to make the slightest 
exertion. 1 had, however, previously per- 
suaded a bookseller to undertake the charge 
of vending the Testaments^ and had pub- 
lished my advertisements as usual, though 
without very sanguine hope of success, as 
Leon is a place where the iuhabitants, wiih 



very few exceptions, are furious CarlistB, and 
ignorant and blinded followers of the old 
papal church. It is, moreover, a bishop'a 
see, which was once enjoyed by the prioif 
counsellor of Don Carlos, whose fierce and 
bigoted spirit still seems to pervade the place. 
Scarcely had the advertisements appeared, 
when the clergy were in motion. They 
went from house to house, banning and 
cursing, and denouncing misery to whomso- 
ever should either purchase or read **the ac- 
cursed books," which had been sent into the 
country by heretics for the purpose of p€^ 
verting the innocent minds of the population. 
They did more; they commenced a process 
against the bookseller in the ecclesiastical 
court. Fortunately this court is not at pre- 
sent in the possession of much authority ; and 
the bookseller, a bold and determined man, 
set them at defiance, and went so far as to 
affix an advertisement to the gate of the very 
cathedral. Notwithstanding the cry raised 
against the book, several copies were sold at 
Leon : two were purchased by ex-friars, and 
the same number by parochial priests from 
neighbouring villages. I believe the whole 
number disposed of during my stay amounted 
to fifteen; so that my visit to this dark comer 
was not altogether in vain, as the seed of the 
Gospel has been sown, though sparingly. 
But the palpable darkness which envelopes 
Leon is truly lamentable, and the ignorance 
of the people is so great, that printed charms 
and incantations against Satan and his host, 
and against every kind of misfortune, are 
publicly sold in the shops, and are in great 
demand. Such are the results of Popery, a 
delusion which, more than any other, has 
tended to debase and brutalize the human 
mind. 

I had scarcely risen from the bed where 
the fever had cast me, when I found that 
Antonio had become alarmed. He informed 
me that he had seen several soldiers in the 
uniform of Don Carlos lurking at the door 
of the posada, and that they had been mak- 
ing inquiries concerning me. 

It was indeed a singular fact connected 
with Leon, that upwards of fifty of these fel- 
lows, who had on various accounts left the 
ranks of the Pretender, were walking about 
the streets dressed in his livery, and with all 
the confidence which the certainty of pro- 
tection from the local authorities could aflbrd 
them should any one be disposed to interrupt 
them. 

I learned moreover from Antonio, that the 
person in whose house we were living was 
a notorious "alcahuete," or spy to the rob- 
bers in the neighbourhood, and that unless 
we took our departure speedily and unex- 
pectedly, we should to a certamty be plun- 
dered on the road. I did not pay much at- 
tention to these hints, but my desire to quit 
Leon was great, as I was convinced that as 
long as I continued there I should be unable 
to regain my health and vigour. 

Accordingly, at three in the morning, we 
, depaxled fot Gtalicia. We had scarcely pio- 
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eseded kalf a league when we were overtaken 
by a thuader-storm of tremendous violence. 
We were al that time in the midst of a wood 
which extends to some distance in the di- 
rection in which we were going. The trees 
were howed almost to the ground by the 
wind or torn up by the roots^ whilst the 
earth was plougned up by the lightning, 
which burst all around and nearly blinded 
U8. The spirited Andalusian on which 1 
rode became furious, and bounded into the 
air as if possessed. Owing to my state of 
weakness^ I had the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining my seat, and avoiding a fall 
which might have been fatal. A tremen- 



dous dischaige of rain followed the storm, 
which swelled the brooks and streams and 
flooded the surrounding country, causing 
much damage amongst the corn. After 
riding about five leagues, we began to enter 
the mountainous district which surrounds 
Astorga : the heat now became almost suffo- 
cating ; swarms of flies began to make their 
appearance, aud settling down upon the 
horses, stung them almost to madness, whilst 
the road was very flinty and trying. It was 
with great difficulty that we reached Astorga, 
covered with mud and dust, our tongues 
cleaving to our palates with thirst. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Astorga — The Inn— The Maragatos — Habits of the Maragatos'— The Statue. 



Wfi went to a posada in the suburbs, the 
only one^ indeed, which the place afforded. 
The court-yard was full of arrieros and car- 
riers^ brawling loudly; the master of the 
house was fighting with two of his cus- 
tomers^ and universal confusion reigned 
around. As I dismounted I received the 
contents of a wine-glass in my face, of 
which greeting, as it was probably intended 
for another, I took no notice. Antonio, how- 
ever, was not so patient, for on being struck 
with a cudg^el, he instantly returned the sa- 
lute with his whip, scarifying the counte- 
nance of a carman. In my endeavours to 
separate these two antagonists, my horse 
broke loose, and rushing amongst the pro- 
miscuous crowd, overturned several indivi- 
. duals and committed no little damage. It 
was a long time before peace was restored : 
at last we were shown to a tolerably decent 
chamber. We had, however, no sooner 
taken possession of it, than the waggon from 
Madrid arrived on its way to Coruna, filled 
with dusty travellers, consisting of women, 
children, invalid officers, and the like. We 
were now forthwith dislodged, and our bag- 
f;age Run^ into the yard. On our complain- 
ing of this treatment, we were told that we 
were two vagabonds whom nobody knew ; 
who had come without an arriero, and had 
already set the whole house in confusion. 
As a great favour, however, we were at 
length permitted to take up our abode in a 
ruinous building down the yard, adjoining 
the stable, and filled with rats and vermin. 
Here there was an old bed with a tester, and 
with this wretched accommodation we were 
glad to content ourselves, for I could proceed 
no farther, and was burnt with fever. The 
heat of the place was intolerable, and I sat 
on the staircase with my head between my 
hands, gasping for breath: soon appeared 
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Antonio with vinegar and water, which I 
drank and felt relieved. 

We continued in this suburb three days, 
during the greatest part of which time I was 
stretched on the tester bed. I once or twice 
contrived to make my way into the town, 
but found no bookseller, nor any person will- 
ing to undertake the charge of disposing of 
my Testaments. The people were brutal, 
stupid, and uncivil, and I returned to my 
tester bed fatigued and dispirited. Here I lay 
listening from time to time to the sweet 
chimes which rang from the clock of the old 
cathedral. The master of the house never 
came near me, nor, indeed, once enquired 
about me. Beneath the care of Antonio, 
however, I speedily waxed stronger. " Mon 
maitre," said he to me one evening, '' I see 
you are better ; let us quit this bad town and 
worse posada to-morrow morning. Allona, 
mon maitre! 11 est temps de nous mettre en 
cheminpour Lugo et Galice.^' 

Before proceeding, however, to narrate 
what befel us in this journey to Lugo and 
Galicia, it will, perhaps, not be amiss to say 
a few words concerning Astorga and its vi- 
cinity. It is a walled town, containing about 
five or six thousand inhabitants, with a ca- 
thedral and college, which last is, however, 
at present deserted. It is situated on the 
confines, and may be called the capital of a 
tract of land called the country of the Mara- 
^tos, which occupies about three square 
leagues, and has for its north-western boun- 
dary a mountain called Telleno, the loftiest 
of a chain of hills which have their origin 
near the mouth of the river Minho, and are 
connected with the immense range which 
constitutes the frontier of the Asturias and 
Guipuscoa. 

The land is ungrateful and barren, and 
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being for the most part rocky^ with a slight 
sprinkling of red brick earth. 

The Maragatos are perhaps the most sin- 
gular caste to be found amongst the chequer- 
ed population of Spain. They have their 
own peculiar customs and dress, and never 
intermarry with the Spaniards. Their name 
is a clue to their origin, as it signi6es 
" Moorish Goths," and at the present day 
their garb differs but little from that of the 
Moors of Barbary, as it consists of a long 
tight jacket, secured at the waist by a broad 
girdle, loose short trousers which terminate 
at the knee, and boots and gaiters. Their 
heads are shaven, a slight fringe of hair being 
only left at the lower part. If they wore the 
turban or barret, they could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the Moors in dress, but in 
lieu thereof they wear the sombrero, or broad 
slouching hat of Spain. There can be little 
doubt that they are a remnant of those Goths 
who sided with the Moors on their invasion 
of Spain, and who adopted their religion, 
customs, and manner of dress, which, with 
the exception of the first, are still to a consi- 
derable degree retained by them. It is, 
however, evident that their blood has at no 
time mingled with that of the wild children 
of the desert, for scarcely amongst the hills 
of Norway would you find figures and faces 
more essentially Gothic than those of the 
Maragatos. They are strong athletic men, 
but loutish and neavy, and their features, 
though for the most part well formed, are 
vacant and devoid of expression. They are 
slow and plain of speech, and those eloquent 
and imaginative sallies so common in the 
conversation of other Spaniards, seldom or 
never escape them ; they have, moreover, a 
coarse thick pronunciation, and when you 
hear them speak, you almost imagine that it 
is some German or English peasant attempt- 
ing to express himself in the language of the 
Peninsula. They are constitutionally phleg- 
matic, and it is very difficult to arouse their 
anger; but they are dangerous and desperate 
when once incensed; and a person who 
knew them well, told me that he would ra- 
ther face ten Valencians, people infamous 
for their ferocity and blood-thirstiness, than 
confront one angry Maragato, sluggish and 
stupid though he be on other occasions. 

The men scarcely ever occupy themselves 
in husbandry, which they abandon to the 
women, who plough the flinty fields and 
cather in the scanty harvests. Their hus- 
bands and sons are far differently employed : 
for they are a nation of arrieros or carriers, 
and almost esteem it a disgrace to follow any 
other profession. On every road of Spain, 
particularly those north of the mountains 
which divide the two Castiles, may be seen 
gangs of fives and sixes of these people, lol- 
ling or sleeping beneath the broihng sun, on 
f:igantic and heavily laden mutes and mules, 
n a word, almost the entire commerce of 
aeaily one half of Spain passes through the 



hands of the Maragatos, whose fidelity to 
their trust is such, that no one accustomed 
to employ them would hesitate to confide to 
them the transport of a ton of treasure from 
the sea of Biscay to Madrid : knowing well 
that it would not be their fault were it not 
delivered safe and undiminished, even of a 
grain, and that bold must be the thieves who 
would seek to wrest it from the far feared 
Maragatos, who would cling to it whilst 
they could stand, and would cover it with 
their bodies when they fell in the act of 
loading or discharging their long carbines. 

But they are far from being disinterested, 
and if they are the most trustworthy of all 
the arrieros of Spain, they in general demand 
for the transport of articles, a sum at least 
double to what others of the trade would es- 
teem a reasonable recompense: by this 
means they accumulate large sums of money, 
notwithstanding that they indulge themselves 
in far superior fare to that which contents in 
general the parsimonious Spaniard; — ano- 
ther argument in favour of their pure Gothic 
descent: for the Maragatos, like true men of 
the north, delight in swilling liquors and 
battening upon gross and luscious meats, 
which help to swell out their tall and goodly 
figures. Many of them have died possessed 
of considerable riches, part of which they 
have not unfrequenily bequeathed to the erec- 
tion or embellishment of religious houses. 

On the east end of the Cathedral of As- 
torga, which towers over the lofty and pre- 
cipitous wall, a colossal figure of lead may 
be seen on the roof. It is the statue of a 
Maragato carrier who endowed the cathedral 
with a large sum. He is in his national 
dress, but his head is averted from the land 
of his fathers, and whilst he waves in his 
hand a species of flag, he seems to be sum- 
moning his race from their unfruitful region 
to other climes, where a richer field is open 
to their industry and enterprise. 

I spoke to several of these men respecting 
the all- important subject of religion; but **I 
found their hearts gross, and their ears dull 
of hearing, and their eyes closed." There 
was one in particular to whom I showed the 
New Testament, and whom 1 addressed for 
a considerable time. He listened or seemed 
to listen patiently, taking occasionally copi* 
ous draughts from an immense jug of whitish 
wine which stood between his knees. Afler 
I had concluded he said, ''To-morrow I set 
out for Lugo, whither, I am told, yourself 
are going. If you wish to send your chest, 
I have no objection to take it at so much 
(naming an extravagant price.) As for 
what you have told me, I understand little 
of it, and believe not a word of it; but in 
respect to the books which you have shown 
me, I will take three or four. I shall not 
read them, it is true, but I have no doubt 
that I can sell them at a higher price than 
you demand." 

So much for the Maragatos. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Departure from Astorsa — The Venta — The By- Path — Narrow Escape — The Cup of Water — Sun 
md Shade — ^Bembiore — Convent of the Rocks — Sunset — Cacabelos — Midnight Adventure — 
l^afranca. 



It was four o'clock of a beautiful morning 
when we sallied from Astorga, or rather from 
its suburbs, in which we had been lodged : 
We directed our course to the north, in the 
firection of Galicia. Leaving the mountain 
Telleno on our left, we passed along the 
nstem skirts of the land of the Maragatos, 
orer broken uneven ground, enlivened here 
and there by small green valleys and runnels 
of water. Several of the Maragatan women, 
mounted on donkeys, passed us on their way 
to Astorga, whither they were carrying ve- 
KPtables. We saw others in the fields hand- 
UDg their rude ploughs, drawn by lean oxen. 
We likewise passed through a small village, 
in which we, however, saw no living soul. 
Near this village we entered the high road 
"Which leads direct from Madrid to Coruna, 
and at last, having travelled near four 
leases, we came to a species of pass, formed 
on 6ur left by a huge lumpish hill, (one of 
those which descend from the great moun- 
tain Telleno,^ and on our right by one of 
mach less altitude. In the middle of this 
pass, which was of considerable breadth, a 
noble view opened itself to us. Before us, 
at the distance of about a league and a half, 
rose the mighty frontier chain, of which I 
have spoken before; its blue sides and broken 
and picturesque peaks still wearing a thin 
veil of the morning mist, which the fierce 
lays of the sun were fast dispelling. It 
seemed an enormous barrier, threatening to 
oppose our farther progress, and it reminded 
me of the fables respecting the children of 
Magog, who are said to reside in remotest 
Tartary, behind a gigantic wall of rocks, 
which can only be passed by a gate of steel 
a thousand cubits in height. 

We shortly after arrived at Manzanal, a 
villa^ consistin^r of wretched huts, and ex- 
hibiting every sign of poverty and misery. 
It was now time to refresh ourselves and 
horses, and we accordingly put up at a venta, 
the last habitation in the village, where, 
diough we found barley for the animals, we 
had much difficulty in procuring^ any thing 
for ourselves. I was at length fortunate 
enough to obtain a large jug of milk, for 
there was plenty of cows in the neighbour- 
hood, feeding in a picturesque valley which 
we had passed by, where was abundance of 
grasa and trees, and a rivulet broken by tiny 
cascades. The jug miffht contain about half 
a gallon, but I emptied it in a few minutes, 
for the thirst of fever was still burning 
within me, though I was destitute of appe- 
tite. The venta had something the appear^ 
ance of a German baiting-house. It con- 



sisted of an immense stable, from which was 
partitioned a kind of kitchen, and a place 
where the family slept. The master, a ro- 
bust youns: man, lolled on a large solid stone 
bench, which stood within the door. He 
was very inquisitive respecting news, but I 
could afford him none; whereupon he be- 
came communicative, and gave me the his- 
tory of his life, the sum of which was, that 
he had been a courier in the Basque pro- 
vinces, but about a year since had been 
despatched to this village, where he kept the 
post-house. He was an enthusiastic liberal, 
and spoke in bitter terms of the surrounding 
population, who, he said, were all Carlists 
and friends of the friars. I paid little atten- 
tion to his discourse, for I was looking at a 
Maragato lad of about fourteen, who served 
in the house as a kind of hostler. I asked 
the master if we were still in the land of the 
Maragatos; but he told me that we had left 
it behind nearly a league, and that the lad 
was an orphan and was serving until he 
could rake up a sufficient capital to become 
an arriero. I addressed several questions to 
the boy, but the urchin looked sullenly in my 
face, and either answered by monosyllables 
or was doggedly silent. I asked him if he 
could read. "Yes," said he, "as much as 
that brute of yours who is tearing down the 
manger." 

Quitting Manzanal, we continued our course. 
We soon arrived at the verge of a deep valley 
amongst mountains, not those of the chain 
which we had seen before us, and which we 
now left to the right, but those of the Telleno 
range, just before they unite with that chain. 
Round the sides of this valley, which exhi- 
bited something of the appearance of a horse- 
shoe, wound the road in a circuitous manner ; 
just before us, however, and diverging from 
the road, lay a footpath which seemed, by a 
gradual descent, to lead across the valley and 
to rejoin the road on the other side, at the dis« 
tance of about a furlong; and into this we 
struck in order to avoid the circuit. 

We had not gone far before we met two Ga« 
licians, on their way to cut the harvests of 
Castile. One of them shouted, *' Cavalier, 
turn hack : in a moment you will be amongst 
precipices, where your horses will break their 
necks, for we ourselves could scarcely climb 
them on foot." The other cried, '^ Cavalier, 
proceed, but be careful, and your horses, if 
sure-footed, will run no great danger; my 
comrade is a fool." A violent dispute in- 
stantly ensued between the two mountaineers, 
each supporting his opinion with loud oaths 
and cuiaea \ bat without ato^^Vn.^ \a«m ^3bs^ 
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result, I passed on, but the path was now 
filled with stones and huge slaty rocks, on 
which my horse was continually slipping. I 
likewise heard the sound of water in a deep 

forge, which I had hitherto not perceived, and 
soon saw that it would be worse than mad- 
ness to proceed. 1 turned my horse, and was 
hastening to regain the path which I had left, 
when Antonio, my faithful Greek, pointed 
out to me a meadow by which, he said, we 
might regain the high road much lower down 
than if we returned on our steps. The mea- 
dow was brilliant with short green grass, and 
in the middle there was a small rivulet of 
water. I spurred my horse on, expecting to 
be in the high road in a moment; the horse, 
however, snorted and stared wildly, and was 
evidently unwilling to cross the seemingly 
inviting spot. I thought that the scent of a 
wolf or some other wild animal might have 
disturbed him, but was soon undeceived by 
his sinking up to the knees in a bog. The ani- 
mal uttered a shrill sharp neigh, and exhi- 
bited every sign of the greatest terror, making 
at the same time great efforts to extricate him- 
self, and plunging forward, but every moment 
sinking deeper. At last he arrived where a 
small vein of rock showed itself: on this he 
placed his fore feet, and with one tremendous 
exertion freed himself from the deceitful soil, 
springing over the rivulet, and alighting on 
comparatively firm ground, where he stood 
panting, his heaving sides covered with a 
foamy sweat, Antonio, who had observed 
the whole scene, afraid to venture forward, re- 
turned by the path by which we came, and 
shortly afterwards rejoined me. This ad- 
venture brought to my recollection the mea- 
dow with its footpath which tempted Chris- 
tian from the straight road to heaven, and 
finally conducted him to the dominions of the 
giant Despair. 

We now began to descend the valley by a 
broad and excellent carretera or carriage road, 
which was cut out of the steep side of the 
mountain on our right. On our left was the 
gorge, down which tumbled the runnel of 
of water which I have before mentioned. The 
road was tortuous, and at every turn the scene 
became more picturesque. The gorge gra- 
dually widened, and the brook at its bottom, 
fed by a multitude of springs, increased in vo- 
lume and in sound, but it was soon far beneath 
us, pursuing its headlong course till it reached 
level ground, where it nowed in the midst of 
a beautiful but confined prairie. There was 
something sylvan and savage in the mountains 
on the farther side, clad from foot to pinnacle 
with trees so closely growing that the eye 
was unable to obtain a glimpse of the hill 
sides, which were uneven with ravines and 
galleys, the haunts of the wolf, the wild boar, 
and the corso or mountain-stag ; the latter of 
which, as I was informed by a peasant who was 
driving a car of oxen, frequently descended 
to feed in the prairie, and were there shot 
for the sake of their skins, for the flesh, being 
BtTong and disagreeable, is held in no account. 
Bat ttotwithatandiDg the wildness of these 



regions, the handiworks of man were visible. 
The sides of the gorge, though precipitoas, 
were yellow with little fields of barley, and 
we saw a hamlet and church down in the prai- 
rie below, whilst merry songs ascended to our 
ears from where the mowers were toiling with 
their scythes, cutting the luxuriant and aban 
dant grass. I could scarcely believe that I 
was in Spain, in general so brown, so arid 
and cheerless, and I almost fanced myself in 
Greece, in that land of ancient glory, whose 
mountain and forest scenery Theocritus has so 
well described. 

At the bottom of the valley we entered a 
small village, washed by the brook, which had 
now swelled almost to a stream. A more ro- 
mantic situation I had never witnessed. It 
was surrounded, and almost overhung, by 
mountains, and embowered in trees of various 
kinds ; waters sounded, nightingales sang, and 
the cuckoo's full note boomed uom the distant 
branches, but the vil lage was miserable. The 
huts were built of slate stones, of which the 
neighbouring hills seemed to be principally 
composed, and roofed with the same, but not 
in the neat tidy manner of English houses, for 
the slates were of all sizes, and seemed to be 
flung on in confusion. We were spent with 
heat and thirst, and sitting down on a stone 
bench, I entreated the woman to give me a 
little water. The woman said she would, but 
added that she expected to be paid for it. An- 
tonio, on hearing this, became highly incensed, 
and speaking Greek, Turkish, and Spanish, 
invoked the vengeance of the Panhagia on the 
heartless woman, saying, '^ If I were to offer a 
Mahometan gold for a draught of water he 
would dash it in my face ; and yoa are a 
Catholic, with the stream running at your 
door." I told him to be silent, and giving the 
woman two cuartos, repeated my request, 
whereupon she took a pitcher, and going to 
the stream filled it with water, ft tasted 
muddy and disagreeable, but it drowned the 
fever which was devouring me. 

We again remounted and proceeded on our 
way, which, for a considerable distance, lay 
along the margin of the stream, which now 
fell in small cataracts, now brawled over 
stones, and at other times ran dark and silent 
through deep pools overhung with tall willows, 
— pools which seemed to abound with the 
finny tribe, for large trout frequently spranff 
from the water, catching the brilliant fly which 
skimmed along its deceitful surface. The 
scene was deceitful. The sun was Tollins 
high in the firmament, casting from its orb of 
fire the most glorious rays, so that the atmoe* 
phere was flickering with their splendoar, 
but their fierceness was either warded off by 
the shadow of the trees or rendered innoonona 
by the refreshing coolness which rose from the 
waters, or by the gentle breezes which mnr- 
mured at intervals over the meadows, " fanning^ 
the cheek or raising the hair'' of the wanderer. 
The hills gradually receded, till at last weeii-> 
tered a plain where tall grass was waving, 
and mignty chestnut trees, in full bloBsom, 
spread out their giant and ambrageoos boughs. 
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Beneath many stood cars, the tired oxen pros- 
i»te on the ground, the crossbar of the pole 
vhich they support pressing heavily on their 
leade, whilst their drivers were either em- 
iloyed in cooking orwere enjoying a delicious 
iieeta in the grass and shade. I went up to 
me of the largest of these groups and de- 
nmnded of the individuals whether they were 
a need of the Testament of Jesus Christ. 
Phey stared at one another, and then at me, 
ill at last a young man, who was dandling a 
on^ gun in his hands as \ie reclined, de- 
nanded of me what it was, at the same time 
inqairing whether I was a Catalan, '* for you 
•peak hoarse," said he, " and are tall and fair 
(ike that family.'^ I sat down amongst them 
ind said that I was no Catalan, but that I 
Bune from a spot in the Western Sea, many 
leagoes distant, to sell that book at half the 
price it cost : and that their souls' welfare de- 
pended on their being acquainted with it I 
then explained to them the nature of the New 
Testament, and read to them the parable of the 
Sower. They stared at each other again, but 
■aid that they were poor and could not buy 
books. I rose, mounted , and was going away, 
■■ying to them: *' Peace bide with you." 
Wherenpon the young man with the gun rose, 
«nd saying, " Caspita ! this is odd," snatched 
Ike book from my hand, and gave me the 
priee I had demanded. 

Perhaps the whole world might be searched 
in Tain for a spot whose natural charms could 
rival those of this plain or valley of fiembibre, 
■s it is called, with its wall of mighty moun- 
tuns, its spreading chestnut trees, and its 

EDves of oaks and willows, which clothe the 
nks of its stream, a tributary to the Minho. 
True it is, that when I passed through it, the 
eandle of heaven was blazing in full splen- 
door, and every thing light^ by its rays 
looked gay, glad, and blessed. Whether it 
would have filled me with the same feelings 
of admiration if viewed beneath another sky, 
I will not pretend to determine ; but it cer- 
titnly possesses advantages which at no time 
eoald fail to delight, for it exhibits all the 
peaceful beauties of an English landscape 
blended with something wild and grand, and 
I thougtit within myself, that he must be a 
netless dissatisfied man, who, born amongst 
those ecenee, would wish to quit them. At 
the time, I would have desired ho better fate 
than tiiat of a shepherd on the prairies, or a 
httiter on the hills of Bembibre. 

Three hours passed away, and we were in 
another situation. We had halted and re- 
freshed ourselves and horses at Bembibre, a 
tilla|{e of mud and slate, and which possessed 
little to attract attention: we were now 
aaeendtng, for the road was over one of the 
sitrenie ledges of those frontier hills which I 
have before so often mentioned; but the 
aspeet of heaven had blackened, clouds were 
loUing rapidly from the west over the moun- 
tains, and a cold wind was moaning dis- 
mally* ** There is a storm travelling through 
the aifi** said a peasant, whom we overtook, 
nsultad on m wretched mule; ^^aodtlmAas- 
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trians had better be on the look out, for it is 
speeding in their direction." He had scarce 
spoken, when a light, so vivid and dazzling 
that it seemed as if the whole lustre of the 
fiery element were concentrated in it, broke 
around us, filling the whole atmosphere, and 
covering rock, tree and mountain with a glare 
not to be described. The mule of the peasant 
tumbled prostrate, while the horse I rode 
reared himself perpendicularly, and turning 
round, dashed down the hill at headlong 
speed, which for some time it was impossible 
to check. The lightning was followed by a 
peal almost as terrible, but distant, for it 
sounded hollow and deep ; the hills, however, 
caught up its voice, seemingly repeating it 
from summit to summit, till it was lost in in- 
terminable space. Other flashes and peals 
succeeded, but slight in comparison, and a 
few drops of rain descended. The body of 
the tempest seemed to be over another region. 
*^ A hundred families are weeping where that 
bolt fell," said the peasant when I rejoined 
him, '* for its blaze has blinded my mule at 
six leagues' distance." He was leading the 
animal by the bridle, as its sight was evi- 
dently affected. '* Were tiie mars still in 
their nest above there," he continued, ** I 
should say that this was their doing, for they 
are the cause of all the miseries of the land." 
I raised my eyes in the direction in which 
he pointed. Halfway up the mountain, over 
whose foot we were wending, jutted forth a 
black frightful crag, which at an immense 
altitude overhung the road, and seemed to 
threaten destruction. It resembled one of 
those ledges of the rocky mountains in the 
picture of the Deluge, up to which the terrified 
fugitives have scrambled from the eager pur- 
suit of the savage and tremendous billows, 
and from whence they gaze down in horror, 
whilst above them rise still higher and gid- 
dier heights, to which they seem unable to 
climb. Built on the very edge of this crag, 
stood an edifice, seemingly devoted to the pur- 
poses of religion, as I could discern the spire 
of a church rearing itself high over wall and 
roof. " That is the house of the Virgin of the 
Rocks," said the peasant, '* and it was lately 
full of friars, but they have been thrust out, 
and the only inmates now are owls and 
ravens." I replied, that their life in such a 
bleak exposed abode could not have been very 
enviable, as in winter they must have incnned 
great risk of perishing with cold. '* By no 
means," said he ; *' they had the best of wood 
for their braseros and chimneys, and the best 
of wine to warm them at their meals, which 
were not the most sparing. Moreover, they 
had another convent down in the vale yonder, 
to which they could retire at their pleasure." 
On my askin&r him the reason of his antipathy 
to the friars, he replied^ that he had been their 
vassal, and that they had deprived him every 
year of the flower of what he possessed. 
Discoursing in this manner, we reached a vil- 
lage just below the convent, where he left me, 
having first pointed out to me a house of stone, 
with aa image over the door, whioh^ Ua aaaA^ 
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onoe also belong^ to the eanalla (rabble) 
above. 

The sun was setting fast, and eager to 
Teach Villafranca, where I had determined on 
resting, and which was still distant three 
leagues and a half, I made no halt at this 
place. The road was now down a rapid and 
crooked descent, which terminated in a val- 
ley, at the bottom of which was a long and 
narrow bridge; beneath it rolled a river, de- 
scending from a wide pass between two 
mountains, for the chain was here cleft, pro- 
bably by some convulsion of nature. I looked 
up the pass, and on the hills on both sides. 
Far above, on ray right, but standing forth 
bold and clear, and catching the last rays of 
the son, was the Convent of the Precipices, 
whilst directly over against it, on the farther 
side of the valley, rose the perpendicular side 
of the rival hill, which, to a considerable ex- 
tent intercepting the light, flung its black 
shadow over the upper end of the pass, in- 
volving it in mysterious darkness. Emerg- 
ing from the centre of this gloom, with 
thundering sound, dashed a river, white with 
foam, and bearing along with it huge stones 
<lid branches of trees, for it was the wild Sil 
hurrying to the ocean from its cradle in the 
heart of the Austrian hills, and probably swol- 
len by the recent rains. 

Hours again passed away. It was now 
night, and we were in the midst of woodlands, 
feeling our way, for the darkness was so grreat 
that I could scarcely see the length of a 
yard before my horse's head. The animal 
seemed uneasy, and would frequently stop 
short, prick up his ears, and utter a low 
mournful whine. Flashes of sheet lightning 
frequently illumined the black sky, and flung 
a momentary glare over our path. No sound 
interrupted the stillness of the night, except 
the slow tramp of the horses hoofs, and occa- 
sionally the croaking of frogs from some pool 
or morass. I now bethought me that I was 
in Spain, the chosen land of the two fiends, 
assassination and plunder, and how easily two 
tired and unarmed wanderers might become 
their yictims. 

We at last cleared the woodlands, and after 
proceeding a short distance, the horse gave a 
Joyous neigh, and broke into a smart trot. A 
barking of dogs speedily reached my ears, 
and we seemed to be approaching some town 
t>r village. In effect, we were close to Caca- 
belos, a town aboqt five miles distant from 
Villafranca. 

It was near eleven at night, and I reflected 
that it would be far more expedient to tarry in 
this place till the morning than to attempt at 
present to reach Villafranca, exposing our- 
selves to all the horrors of darkness in a lonely 
and unknown road. My mind was soon made 
np on this point ; but I reckoned without my 
liosts, for at the first posada which I attempted 
•o enter, I was told that we could not be ao- 
4ommodated, and still less our horses, as the 
. stable was full of water. At the second, and 
%ere were bat two, I was answered from the 
window bj a gmftroice, nearly in tbe wondi 



of ScriptQie: *^ Trouble me not: the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in 
bed ; I cannot arise to let you in.*' Indeed, 
we had no particular desire to enter, as it ap- 
peared a wretched hovel, though the poor 
horses pawed piteoosly against the door, and 
seemed to crave admittance. 

We had now no choice but to resume our 
doleful way to Villafranca, which, we were 
told, was a short league distant, though it 
proved a league and a half. We found it no 
easy matter to quit the town, for we were be- 
wildered amongst its labyrinths, and could 
not find the outlet. A lad about eighteen was, 
however, persuaded, by the promise of a 
peseta, to guide us ; whereupon he led us by 
many turnings to a bridgre, which he told us 
to cross, and to follow Uie road, which was 
that of Villafranca ; he then, having received 
his fee, hastened from us. 

We followed his directions, not, however, 
without a suspicion that he might be deceiv- 
ing us. The night had settled darker down 
upon us, so that it was impossible to distin- 
guish any object, however nigh. The light- 
ning had become more faint and rare. We 
heard the rustling of trees, and occasionally 
the barking of the dogs, which last sound, 
however, soon ceased, and we were in the 
midst of night and silence. My horse, either 
from weariness, or the badness of the road, 
frequently stumbled ; whereupon I dismounted, 
and leading him by the bridle, soon left An- 
tonio far in the rear. 

I had proceeded in this manner a considera- 
ble way, when a circumstance occurred of a 
character well suited to the time and place. 

I was again amidst trees and bushes, when 
the horse stopping short, nearly pulled me 
back. I know not how it was, but fear sud- 
denly came over me, which, though in dark- 
ness and in solitude, I had not felt before. 
I was about to urge the animal forward, when 
I heard a noise at my right hand, and listened 
attentively. It seemed to be that of a person 
or persons forcing their way through branches 
and brushwood. It soon ceased, and I heard 
feet on the road. It was the short staggering 
kind of tread of people carrying a very heavy 
substance, nearly too much for their Strength, 
and I thought I heard the hurried breathing 
of men over -fatigued. There was a short 
pause, during which F conceived they were 
resting in the middle of the road ; then the 
stamping recommenced, until it reached the 
other side, when I again heard a siroila 
rustling amidst branches; it continued fc 
some time and died gradually away. 

I continued my road, musing on what had 
just occurred, and forming conjectures as to 
the cause. The lighting resumed its flash- 
ing, and I saw that I was approaching tall 
black mountains. 

This nocturnal journey endured so long 
that I almost lost all hope of reaching the 
town, and had closed my eyes in a doie, 
though I still trudged on mechanically, lead- 
ing the horse. Suddenly a yoice at a slight 
IdittUaoabefora me roared oiity **Qmiemwinf** 
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fat I had at last foand my way to V illafranea. 
It proceeded from the sentry in the siibarh, 
one of those singfular half soldiers half gueril- 
las, called MigueletSf who are in general em- 
ployed by the Spanish government to clear 
the roads of robbers, I grgye the osaal an- 
swer, *' Espana,''^ and went op to the place 
where he stood. After a little conversation,! 
sat down on a stone, awaiting the arrival of An> 
tonio, who was long in making his appearance. 
On his arrival, I asked if any one had passed 
him on the road, but he replied that he had 
•een nothing. The night, or rather the morn- 
ing, was still very dark, though a small comer 
of the moon was occasionally visible. On 
oar enquiring the way to the gate, the Migue- 
let directed os down a street to the left, which 
we followed. The street was steep, we could 
see no gate, and our progress was soon stopped 
by houses and wall. We knocked at the 
gates of two or three of these houses, (in the 
upper stories of which lights were burning,) 
for the purposes of being set right, but we 
were either disregarded or not heard. A hor- 
rid squallin? of cats, from the tops of the 
houses and dark corners, saluted our ears, and 
1 thought of the night arrival of Don Quixote 
and his squire at Toboso, and their vain search 
amongst the deseited streets for the palace of 
Dulcinea. At length we saw light and heard 
voices in a cottage at the other side of a kind 
of ditch; Leading the horses over, we called 
at the door, which was opened by an aged 



man, who appeared by hit dress to be a 

baker, as indeed he proved, which accounted 
for his being up at so late an hour. On beg- 
ging him to show os the way into the town, 
he led us up a very narrow alley at the end of 
his cottage, saying that he would likewise 
conduct ua to the posada. 

The alley led directly to what appeared 
to be the market-place, at a corner house of 
which our guide stopped and knocked. Ailter 
a long pause an upper window was opened, 
and a female voice demanded who we were. 
The old man replied, that two travellers had 
arrived who were in need of lodging. *'I 
cannot be disturbed at this time of night,'* 
said the woman ; *^ they will be wanting 
supper, and there is nothing in the house; 
they must go elsewhere.'* She was going to 
shut the window, but I cried that we wanted 
no supper, but merely a resting place for onr- 
selves and horses — that we had come that 
day from Astoiga, and were dying with 
fatigue. *^Who is that speaking 1" cried 
the woman. *^ Surely that is the voice of 
Gil, the German clock-maker from Ponteve- 
dra. Welcome, old companion; you am 
come at the right time, for my own is out of 
order. I am sorry 1 have kept you waiting, 
but 1 will admit you in a moment." 

The window was slammed to, presently a 
light shone through the crevices of the door, 
a key turned in the lock, and we were ad 
mitted. 
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*« Ave Maria,** said the woman ; ** whom 
have we here ? This is not Gil the clock- 
maker.** «« Whether it be Gil or Juan,'* 
said I, ** we are in need of your hospitality, 
and can pay for it." Our nrst care was to 
stable the horses, who were much exhausted. 
We then went in searoh of some accom- 
modation for ourselves. The house was 
large and commodious, and having tasted a 
little water, 1 stretched myself on the floor of 
one of the rooms on some matrasses which 
the woman produced, and in less than a mi- 
nate was sound asleep. 

The sun was shining bright when I awoke. 
1 walked forth into the market-place, which 
was crowded with people. I looked up and 
could see the peaks of tall black mountains 
peeping over the tops of the houses. The 
town lay in a deep hollow, and appeared to 
be surrounded by hills on almost every side. 
** Quel pays babare /'* said Antonio, who now 
joined me, *^the farther we go, my master, 
the wilder every thing looks. I am half 



afraid to venture into Galicia; they tell me 
that to get to it we must clamber up those 
hills; the horses will founder." Leaving 
the market-place I ascended the wall of the 
town and endeavoured to discover the gate by 
which we should have entered the pre- 
ceding night; but I was not more successful 
in the bright sunshine than in the dark- 
ness. The town in the direction of As- 
toiga appeared to be hermetically sealed. 

I was eager to enter Galicia, and finding 
that horses were to a certain extent recovered 
from the fatigue of the journey of the pve- 
ceduig day, we again mounted and proceeded 
on our way. Crossing a bridge, we presently 
found ourselves in a deep gorge amongst the 
mountains, down which rushed an impetuouf 
rivulet, overhung by the high road which 
leads into Gralicia. We were in the far- 
famed pass of Fuencebadon. 

It is impossible to describe this pass or the 
cireomjacent region, which contains some of 
the most extraordinary scenery in all S^aift^ 
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a fpeUe and imperfect outline ie all that I can 
hope to effect. The traveller who ascends it 
follows for nearly a leag^ae the course of the 
torrent, whose banks are in some places pre- 
cipitous, and in others slope down to the 
waters, and are covered with lofty trees, oaks, 
poplars, and chestnuts. Small villagreB are 
at first continually seen, with low walls, and 
roofs formed of immense slates, the eaves 
nearly touchingr the ground ; these hamlets, 
liowever, gradually become less frequent as 
the path grows more steep and narrow, 
until they finally cease at a short distance be- 
fore the spot is attained where the rivulet is 
abandoned and is no more seen, though its 
tributaries may yet be heard in many a gully, 
or described in tiny rills dashing down the 
steeps. Every thing here is wild, strange, 
and beautiful the hill up which winds the 
path towers above on the right, whilst on the 
farther side of a profound ravine rises an im- 
mense mountain, to whose extreme altitudes 
the eye is scarcely able to attain, but the 
roost singular feature of this pass are hanging 
fields or meadows which cover its sides. In 
these, as I passed, the gnss was growing 
luxuriantly, and in many the mowers were 
plying their scythes, though it seemed scarcely 
possible that their feet could find support on 
ground so precipitous : above and below were 
driftways so small as to seem threads along 
the mountain side. A car, drawn by oxen, 
is creeping round yon airy eminence; the 
nearer wheel is actually hanging over the 
horrid descent; giddiness seizes the brain, 
and the eye is rapidly withdrawn. A cloud 
intervenes, and when again you turn to watch 
their progress, the objects of your anxiety 
have disappeared. Still more narrow be- 
comes the path along which you yourself are 
toiling, and its turns more frequent. You 
have already come a distance of two leagues, 
and still one third of the ascent remains un- 
sarmounted. You are not yet in Galicia ; and 
you still hear Casdlian, coarse and unpolished, 
It is true, spoken in the miserable cabins 
placed in the sequestered nooks which you 
pass by in your route. 

Shortly before we reached the summit of 
the pass thick mists began to envelope the 
tops of the hills^ and a drizzling raio descend- 
ed. ''These mists," said Antonio^ ''are 
what the Gallegans call bretima ; and it is 
said there is never any lack of them in their 
country." " Have you ever visited the 
country before ?" I demanded. " Non, mon 
maitre ; but I have frequently lived in houses 
where the domestics were in part Gallegans, 
on which account I know not a little of their 
ways, and even somethingof their language." 
^ Is the opinion which you have formed of 
them at all in their favour?" I enquired. 
^By no means, mon maitre; the men in 
general seem clownish and simple, yet they 
are capable of deceiving the most clever filou 
of Pans ; and as for the women, it is impos- 
sible to live in the same house with them, 
more especially if they are Camareraa, and 
wait upon (be jSeDon; they are ccnitiiiiially 



breeding dissensions and disputes m the 
house, and telling tales of the other domes- 
tics. I have already lost two or three ex 
cellent situations in Madrid, solely owing to 
these Gallegan chambermaids. We have 
now come to the frontier, mon maitre, for 
such I conceive this village to be." 

We entered the village, which stood on 
the summit of the mountain, and as our 
horses and ourselves were by this time much 
fati^ed, we looked round for a place in 
which to obtain refreshment. Close by the 
gate stood a building which, from the cir- 
cumstance of a mule or two and a wretched 
pony standing before it, we concltided waa 
the posada, as in effect it proved to be. We 
entered : several soldiers were lolling on 
heaps of coarse hay, with which the place, 
which much resembled a stable, was half 
filled. All were exceedingly ill looking fel- 
lows, and very dirty. They were conversing 
with each other in a strange sounding dialect, 
which I supposed to be Gallegan. Scarcely 
did they perceive us when two or three of 
them, starting from their couch, ran up to 
Antonio, whom they welcomed with much 
affection, calling him eompanhiero. " How 
came you to know these men ?" I demanded 
in French. " Ces messieurs sont presque toru 
de ma connoissance,'*^ he replied, " et, erUre 
nous, ee sont, des veritables vauriens ; they 
are almost all robbers and assassins. That 
fellow with one eye, who is the corporal, es- 
caped a little time ago from Madrid, more 
than suspected of being concerned in an af- 
fair of poisoning ; but he is safe enough here 
in his own country, and is placed to guard 
the frontier, as you see; but we must treat 
them civilly, mon maitre; we must give them 
wine, or they will be offended. I know them, 
mon maitre — I know them. Here, hostess, 
bring an arrobe of wine." 

Whilst Antonio was engaged in treatinjj; 
his friends, I led the horses to the stable ; this 
was through the house, inn, or whatever it 
might be called. The stable was a wretched 
shed, in which the horses sank to their fet- 
locks in mud and puddle. On enquiring for 
barley, I was told that 1 was now in Craficia, 
where barley was not used for provender, 
and was very rare. I was offered in lieu of 
it Indian com, which, however, the horses 
ate without hesitation. There was do straw 
to be had : coarse hay, half green, being the 
substitute. By trampling about in the mud 
of the stable* my horse soon lost a shoe, for 
which I searched in vain. " Is there a black- 
smith in the vilWe?" I demanded of a shock- 
headed fellow who ofi&ciated as ostler. 

Ostler ^-^i, Senhor; but I suppose yoU 
have brought horse-shoes with you, or that 
larse beast of yours cannot be snod in this 
vilkge. 

Jwfself. — ^What do you mean? Is the 
black-smith unequal to his trade ? Cannot 
he put on a horse-shoe ? ^ 

Otiler. — Si, Senhor; he can put on a horee- 
shoe if you give it ]um; but there are no 
horae-shioes iaQalicia,aitleiurtmtheie parts. 
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Myself. — ^Is it not customary then to shoe 
the horses in Galicia. 

Ostler. — Senhor, there are no horses in 
Gralicia^ there are only ponies; and those who 
bring horses to Galicia, and none but mad- 
men ever do, must bring shoes to fit them ; 
only shoes of ponies are to be found here. 

Myself. — What do you mean by saying 
fhat only madmen bring horses to Galicia? 

Ostler. — Senhor, no horse can stand the 
food of Galicia and the mountains of Galicia 
long, without falling sick ; and then if he 
does not die at once, he will cost you in far- 
riers more than he is worth ; besides, a horse 
is of no use here, and cannot perform amongst 
the broken ground the tenth part of the ser- 
vice which a little pony mare can. By the 
by, Senhor, I perceive that yours is an en- 
tire horse ; now out of twenty ponies that you 
see on the roads of Galicia, nineteen are 



my acquaintance, I haTe known them aC 
Madrid : in the first ravine they will shoot 
and plunder us." I therefore civilly declined 
their offer and departed. '* You seem to be 
acquainted with all the cut-throats in Gali- 
cia," said I to Antonio, as we descended the 
hill. 

•* With respect to those two fellows," he 
replied, **I knew them when 1 lived as cook 

in the family of General Q , who is a 

Gallegan : they were sworn friends of the re- 
posiero. All the Gallegans in Madrid know 
each other, whether high or low makes no di^ 
ference; there, at least, they are all good 
friends, and assist each other on all imaginable 
occasions ; and if there be a Gallegan domestie 
in a house, the kitchen is sure to be filled with 
his countrymen, as the cook frequently knowe 
to his cost, for they generally contrive to eat 
up any little perquisites which he may have 



mares ; the males are sent down into Castile reserved for himself and family." 



to be sold. Senhor, your horse will become 
heated on our roads, and will catch the bad 
glanders, for which there is no remedy. Sen- 
hor, a nian must be mad to bring any horse 
to Galicia, but twice mad to bring an entero, 
as you have done." 

" A strange country this of Galicia," said 
I, and went to consult with Antonio. 

It appeared that the information of the 
ostler was literally true with regard to the 
horse-shoe; at least the blacksmith of the 
vfllage, to whom we conducted the animal, 
confessed his inability to shoe him, having 
none that would fit his hoof: he said it was 
very probable that we should be obliged to 
lead the animal to Lugo, which, being a cav- 
alry station, we might perhaps find there 
what we wanted. He added, however, that 
the greater part of the cavalry soldiers were 
mounted on the ponies of the country, the 
mortality amongst the horses brought from 
the level ground into Galicia being frightful. 
Lugo was ten leagues distant : there seemed, 
however, to be no remedy at hand but pa- 
tience, and, having refreshed ourselves, 
we proceeded, leading our horses by the 
bridle. 

We were now on level ground, being upon 
the very top of one of the highest mountains 
in Galicia. This level continued for about a 
league, when we began to descend. Before 
we had crossed the plain, which was over- 
grown with furze and brushwood, we came 
suddenly upon half a dozen fellows armed 
with muskets and wearing a tattered uniform. 
We at first supposed them to be banditti : 
they were, however, only a party of soldiers 
who had been detached from the station we 
had just quitted to escort one of the provin- 
cial posts or couriers. They were clamorous 
for cigars, but offered us no farther incivility. 
Having no cigars to bestow, I gave them m 
lieu thereof a small piece of silver. Two of 
the worst looking were very eager to be per- 
mitted to escort us to Nogales, the village 
where we proposed to spend the night. " By 
no means permit them, mon maitre,*' said 
Antonio, " they are two famoaa assassins of 

K 



Somewhat less than half way down the 
mountain we reached a small village. On 
observing a blacksmith's shop, we stopped, 
in the faint hope of finding a shoe for the horsey 
who for want of one was rapidly becoming 
lame. To our great joy we found that the 
smith was in possession of one single horse- 
shoe, which some time previously he had 
found upon the way. This, after undergoing 
much hammering and alteration, was pro- 
nounced by the Gallegan vulcanite be capable 
of serving in lieu of a better; whereupon we 
again mounted, and slowly continued our de- 
scent. 

Shortly ere sunset we arrived at Nogales, a 
hamlet situate in a narrow valley at the foot 
of the mountain in traversing which we had 
spent the day. Nothing could be more pic- 
turesque than the appearance of this spot: 
steep hills, thickly clad with groves and 
forests of chestnuts, surrounded it on every 
side; the village itself was almost embowered 
in trees, and close beside it ran a purling 
brook. Here we found a tolerably large and 
commodious posada. 

I was languid and fatigued, but felt little 
desire to sleep. Antonio cooked our supper, 
or rather his own, for I had no appetite. I sat 
by the door, gazing at the wood-covered 
heights above me, or on the waters of the 
rivulet, occasionally listening to the people 
who lounged about the house, conversing in 
the country dialect. What a strange tongue 
is the Gallegan, with its half singing half 
whining accent, and with its confused jumble 
of words from many languages, but chiefly 
from the Spanish and Portuguese. " Can 
you understand this conversation?" I de- 
manded of Antonio, who had by this time re- 
joined me. '*I cannot, mon maitre," he 
replied; " I have acquired at various times a 
great many word^ amongst the Gallegan do- 
mestics in the kitchens where I have officiated 
as cook, but am quite unable to understand 
any long conversation. I have heard the 
Gallegans say that in no two villages is it 
spoken in one and the same manner^ and that 
very {ie(\|QLeii^7 ii2ki«^ ^o xkioX ^Xki^!»%%»SL^ ^as^ 
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•ther. The worst of this language ia, that 
every body on first hearing it th inks that 
nothing is more easy than to understand it, as 
words are continually occurring which he has 
heard before ; bat these merely senre to be- 
wilder and puzzle him, causing him to mis- 
understand every thing that is said ; whereas, 
if he were totally ignorant of the tongue, he 
would occasionally give a shrewd guess at 
what was meant, as I myself frequently do 
when I hear Basque spoken, though the only 
word which I know of that language is 
jaunguicoaJ*^ 

As the night closed in I retired to bed, 
where I remained four or five hours, restless 
and tossing about; the fever of Leon still 
dinging to my system. It was considerably 
past midnight when, just as I was sinking 
into a slumber, I was aroused by a confused 
noise in the village, and the glare of lights 
through the lattice of the window of the room 
where 1 lay; presently entered Antonio, half 
dressed, "Monmaitre," said he, "the grand 
post from Madrid to Coruna has just arrived 
m the village, attended by a considerable 
escort, and an immense number of travellers. 
The road, they say, between here and Lugo, 
is infested with robbers and Carlists, who are 
committing all kinds of atrocities; let us, 
therefore, avail ourselves of the opportunity, 
and by niidday to-morrow we shall find our- 
telves safe in Lugo/', On hearing these 
Vords, I instantly sprang out of bed and 
dressed myself, telling Antonio to prepare the 
horses with all speed. 

We were soon mounted and in the street, 
amidst a confused throng of men and quad- 
rupeds. The light of a couple of flambeaus, 
which were borne before the courier, shone on 
the arms of several soldiers, seemingly drawn 
up on either side of the road ; the darkness, 
however, prevented me from distinguishing 
objects very clearlj. The courier himself 
was mounted on a little shaggy pony; before 
and behind him were two immense port- 
manteaus or leather sacks, the ends of which 
nearly touched the ground. For about a 
quarter of an hour there was much hubbub, 
shouting, and trampling, at the end of which 
period, the order was given to proceed. 
Scarcely had we left the village, when the 
flambeaus were extinguished, and we were 
left in almost total darkness; for some time 
we were amongst woods and trees, as was 
evident from the rustling of leaves on every 
side. My horse was ver^ uneasy and neighed 
fearfully, occasionally raising himself bolt up- 
right. "If your horse is not more quiet, 
cavalier, we shall be obliged to shoot him,*' 
said a voice in an AndaTusian accent; "he 
disturbs the whole cavalcade." " That would 
be a pity, sergeant," I replied, " for he is a 
Cordovese by the four sides; he is not used 
to the ways of this barbarous country." " Oh, 
he is a Cordovese," said the voice, "vaya, 
I did not know that; I am from Cordova my- 
self. Pobrecito! let me pat him^yes, I 
know b^ his coat that he is my countryman — 
shoot bim, indeed ! Taya« I wodld falo see the 



Grallegan devil who would dare to harm htm. 
Barbarous country, to h creo .• neither oil not 
olives, bread nor barley. You have been at 
Cordova. Vaya; oblige me, cavalier, bj 
taking this cigar." 

In this manner we proceeded for several 
hours, up hill and down dale, but generally at 
a very slow pace. The soldiers who escorted 
us from time to time sang patriotic songs, 
breathing love and attachment to the yoang 
Queen Isabel, and detestation of the grim 
tyrant Carlos. One of the stanzas which 
reached my ears, ran somethinp in the follow- 
ing style :— 

" Don Carlos is a hoary churl, 
Of cruel heart, and cold ; 
But Isabers a harmless girl, 
Of only six years old." 

At last the day began to break, and I found 
myself amidst a train of two or three hundred 
people, some on foot, but the grreater part 
mounted, either on mules or the pony mares: 
I could not distinguish a single horse except 
my own and Antonio's. A few soldiers were 
thinly scattered along the road. The country 
was hilly, but less mountainous and pic- 
turesque than the one which we had traversed 
the preceding day ; it was for the most part 
partitioned into small fields which were 
planted with maize. At the distance of every 
two or three leagues we changed our escort, 
at some village where was stationed a detach- 
ment. The villages were mostly an asaem- 
blage of wretched cabins; the roofs were 
thatched, dank, and moist, and not unfre- 
quentl V covered with rank vegetation. There 
were dunghills before the doors, and no lack 
of pools and puddles. Immense swine were 
stalkingabout, intermingled with naked chil- 
dren. The interior of the cabins corresponded 
with their external appearance: they were 
filled with filth and misery. 

We reached Lugo about two hours past 
noon : during the last two or three leagues, 1 
became so overpowered with weariness, the 
result of want of sleep and my late illness, 
that I was continually dozing in my saddle, 
so that I took but little notice of what was 
passing. We put up at a large posada with- 
out the wall of the town, built upon a steep 
bank, and commanding an extensive view of 
the country towards the East. Shortly after 
our arrival, the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents, and continued without intermission 
during the next two days, which was, how- 
ever, to me but a slight source of regret, as I 
passed the entire time in bed, and I may almost 
say in slumber. On the evening of the third 
day I arose. 

There was much bustle in the house, caused 
by the arrival of a family from Coruna ; they 
came in a large jaunting car, escorted by four 
carabineers. The family was rather nume^ 
ous, consisting of a father, son, and eleven 
daughters, the eldest of whom might be about 
eighteen. A shabby looking fellow, dressed 
in a jerkin and wearing a high crowned hat, 
attended as domestic. They arrived very wet 
and shivering, and all seemed very diaconso- 
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late, especially the father, who waa a well- 
looking middle-aged man. '* Can we be 
accommodated V be demanded in a gentle 
▼oice of the man of the bouse; **can we be 
accommodated in this fonda V 

•* Certainly, your worship," replied the 
other; '^our house is large. How many 
apartments does your worship require for your 
family V 

** One will be sufficient,'* replied the 
stranger. 

The host, who was a gouty personage and 
leaned upon a stick, looked for a moment at 
the traveller, then at every member of his 
family, not forgetting the domestic, and, 
without any farther comment than a slight 
shrug, led the way to the door of an apartp 
ment containing two or three flock beds, 
and wliich on my arrival I had objected to 
as being small, dark, and incommodious; 
this he flung open and demanded whether it 
would serve. 

'* It is rather small,'* replied the gentleman; 
**I think, however, that it will do." 

" I am glad of it," replied the host. " Shall 
we make any preparations for the supper of 
your worship and family 1" 

** No, I thank you," replied the stranger, 
**my own domestic will prepare the slight re- 
freshment we are in need of.** 

The key was delivered to the domestic, and 
the whole family ensconsed themselves in 
their apartment; before, however, this was 
effected, the escort were dismissed, the princi- 
pal carabineer being presented with a peseta. 
The man stood surveying the ffratuiiy for 
about half a minute, as it glittered in the palm 



of his hand; then with an abrupt Vamot! be 
turned upon his heel, and without a word of 
salutation to any person, departed with the 
men under his command. 

** Who can these strangers beV* said I to 
the host, as we sat together in a large corridor 
open on one side, and which occupied the en- 
tire front of the house. 

" I know not,*' he replied, "but by their es* 
cort I suppose they are people holding some 
official situation. They are not of this pro- 
vince, however, and I more than suspect them 
to be Andalusians." 

In a few minutes the door of the apartment 
occupied by the strangers was opened, and 
the oomestic appeared, bearing a cruise in his 
hand. ** Pray, Senor Patron," demanded hOf 
" where can I buy some oil ?** 

"There is oil in the house/* replied the 
host, " if you want to purchase any ; but if as 
is probable, you suppose that we shall gain a 
cuarto by selling it you will find some over 
the way. It is as 1 suspected,*' continued 
the host, when the man departed on his errand, 
"they are Andalusians, and are about to 
make what they call gaspacho, on which they 
will all sup. Oh, the meanness of these An- 
dalusians! they are come here to suck the 
vitals of Galicia, and yet envy the poor inn- 
keeper the gain of a cuarto in the oil which 
they require for their gaspaco. I tell you one 
thing, master, when that fellow returns, and 
demands bread and garlic to mix with the oil, 
I will tell him there is none in the house : as 
he has bought the oil abroad, so he may the 
bread and garlic ; ay, and the water too, for 
that matter." 
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At Lugo I found a wealthy bookseller to 
whom I brought a letter of recommendation 
from Madrid. He willingly undertook the 
sale of my books. The Lord deigned to fa- 
vour my feeble exertions in his cause at 
Lugo. I brought thither thirty Testaments, 
all of which were disposed of in one day; 
the Bishop of the place for Lugo is an 
episcopal see^ purchasing two copies for 
himself, whilst several priests and ex-friars, 
instead of following the example of their 
brethren at Leon, by persecuting the work, 
spoke well of it and recommended its perusal. 
I was much grieved that my stock of these 
holy books was exhausted, there being a great 
demand ; and had I been able to supply them, 

Snadniple the quantity might have been sold 
oring the few days that I continued at Lugo. 
Lugo contains about six thousand inhabi- 



tants, Tt is situate on lofty ground, and is 
defended by ancient walls. "R possesses no 
very remarkable edifice, and the cathedral 
church itself is a small mean building. In 
the centre of the town is the principal square, 
a light cheerful place, not surrounded by those 
heavy cumbrous buildings with which the 
Spaniards, both in ancient and modern times, 
have encircled their plazas. It is singular 
enough that Lugo, at present a place of very 
little importance, should at one period have 
been the capital of Spain ; yet such it was in 
the time of the Romans, who, as they were a 
people not much guided by caprice, had 
doubtless very excellent reasons for the pre- 
ference which they gave to the locality. 

There are many Roman remains in the 
vicinity of this place, the most remarkable of 
which are the nilhs of the anfileut \AftidM»sgJk 
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baUiB, which stand on the louthern tide of j appears to be no lackof lioiitea in thimeigjk- 
the river Minho, which creeps through the bourhood. 

Domeitie. — ^Ezcuse me, sir. HisVonhip 



valley beneath the town. The Minho in this 
place is a dark and sullen stream, with high 
precipitous and thickly wooded banks. 
One evening I visited the baths, accom- 

Eanied by my friend the bookseller. Thev 
ad been built over warm springs which 
flow in'o the river. Notwithstanding their 
ruinous condition, they were crowded with 
sick, hoping to derive benefit from the waters, 
which are still famed for their sanative 
power. These patients exhibited a strange 
spectacle as, wrapped in flannel gowns much 
resembling shrouds, they lajr immersed in 
the tepid waters amongst disjointed stones, 
and overhung with steam and reek. 

Three or four days after my arrival I was 
seated in the corridor which, as I have 
already observed, occupied the entire front 
of the house. The sky was unclouded, and 
the sun shone most gloriously, enlivening 
every object around. Presently the door of 
the apartment in which the strangers were 
lodged opened, and forth walked the whole 
family, with the exception of the father, 
who, I presumed, was absent on business. 
The shabby domestic brought up the rear, 
and, on leaving the apartment, carefully 
locked the door, and secured the key in his 
pocket. The one son and the eleven daugh- 
ters were all dressed remarkably well : the 
boy something after the English fashion, in 
jacket and trousers, the young ladies in 
spotless white : they were, upon the whole, 
a very good looking family, with dark eyes 
and olive complexions, but the eldest daugh- 
ter was remarkably handsome They ar- 
ranged themselves upon the benches of the 
corridor, the shabby domestic sitting down 
amongst them without any ceremony what- 
They continued for some time in 
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silence, gazing with disconsolate looks upon 
the houses of the suburb, and the dark walls 
of the town, until the eldest daughter, or se- 
norita as she was called, broke silence with 
an "Jiy IHoi mto/" 

• Domestic. — Jy Dios mio! we have found 
our way to a pretty country. 

Myself.— I really can see nothing so very 
bad in the country, which is by nature the 
richest in all Spain, and the most abundant. 
True it is that the generality of the inhabi- 
tants are wretchedly poor, but they them- 
selves are to blame, and not the country. 

I)omc«(ic.—- Cavalier, the country is a hor- 
rible one, say nothing to the contrary. We 
are all frightened, the younff ladies, the 
young gentleman, and myself; even his 
worship is frightened, and says that we are 
come to this country for our sins. It rains 
every day, and this is almost the first time 
that we have seen the sun since our arrival. 
It rains continually, and one cannot step out 
without being up to the ancles in fango; 
and then, again, there is not a house to be 
found. 

Myself.-^! scarcely undejstand you. There 



hired yesterday a house, for which he en- 
gaged to pay fourteen pence daily ; but whea 
the senorita saw it, sne wept, and said it 
was no house but a hog-sty, so his wonkip 
paid one day's rent and renounced his bar- 
gain. Fourteen pence a day ! why, in our 
country, we can haTe a palace for thit 
money. 

Myself. — ^From what country do yon 
come ? 

Domesiie. — Cavalier, you appear to be i 
decent gentleman, and I will tell you ooi 
history. We are from Andalusia, and kii 
worship was last year receiver-general for 
Granada : his salary was fourteen thousand 
rials, with which we contrived to live veiy 
commodiously — attending the bull funcion 
regularly, or if there were no bulls, we went 
to see the novillos, and now and then to the 
opera. In a woid, sir, we had our dive^ 
sions and felt at our ease ; so much so, that 
his worship was actually thinking of por- 
chasing a pony for the young gentleman, 
who is fourteen, and must learn to ride now 
or never. Cavalier, the ministry was changed, 
and the new comers, who were no friends 
to his worship, deprived him of his situation. 
Cavalier, they removed us from that bleaaed 
country of Granada, where our salary wa> 
fourteen thousand rials, and sent us to Gali- 
cia, to this fatal town of Lugo, where his 
worship is compelled to serve for ten thoi»- 
sand, which is quite insufficient to maintain 
us in our former comforts. Good bve, I 
trow, to bull funcions, and novillos, and the 
opera. Good bye to the hope of a horse for 
the young gentleman. Cavalier, I grow 
desperate : hold your tongue, for Grod's ^e( 
for I can talk no more. 

On hearing this history I no longer won- 
dered that the receiver-general was eager to 
save a cuarto in the purchase of the oil for 
the gaspacho of himself and family of eleven 
daughters, one son, and a domestic. 

We stayed one week at Lugo, and then 
directed our steps to Coruna, about twelve 
leagues distant. We arose before daybreak 
in order to avail ourselves of the escort of 
the general post, in whose company we tra- 
velled upwards of six leagues. Ttiere was 
much talk of robbers, and flying parties of 
the factious, on which account our escort 
was considerable. At the distance of five or 
six leagues from Lugo, our ffuard,in lieu of 
regular soldiers, consisted ofa body of about 
fifty Mieuelets. They had all the appear- 
ance of banditti, but a finerbody of ferocious 
fellows I never saw. They were all men in 
the prime of life, mostly or tall stature and 
of Herculean brawn and limbs. They wore 
huge whiskers, and walked with a fanfaro- 
nading air, as if they courted danger and de- 
spised it. In every respect they stood in 
contrast to the soldiers wno had hitherto es- 
corted us, who were mere feeble boys from 
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dxteen to eighteen feus of age, and piw-|were the hoiiMa,aiHl enieeUllj tha poaada. 
leeaed of neilher eaergy noi BCUrJly. The | We enteied the liable ; it was atiewBd with 
iroper dress of the Miguelet, if it reaemblea rotton sea-weedi and other rubbish, in which 
iny thing military, ia Bomelhiog akiu to that pigs weta waltowing; huge and loathaome 
mcieallf usedbf theEngliiibinarines. They flies were buiiin{j; around. "What a peat- 
irear a peculiar kind of bat, and geoeially houEie!" I exclaimed. But we conld find no 
eggiogs, or gaitera, and iheir arma are the uilier stable, and were therefoie obliged to 
[UD and bayoQet. The colour of ibeir dresa tether the unhappy animala to (he fiilhy man- 
ia mostly dark browtt. They observe little gers. The odIt piovender that could be ob- 
'jcipline, whether on a march or in' tuineJ waa Indian corn. Ac nightfall I led 



Ihe field of action. They are excellent 
fular troopa, and when on actual serrice, are 
particularly useful aa akirmiahera. Their 
proper duty, bowerer, ia to officiate as a 
■peciea of police, and to clear the roads of 
robbers, for which duty they are in one re- 
■pect admirably calculated, having beeo 
generally robbers themselves at one period 
of their lives. Why tbeae people are called 
Miguelets is not easy to say, but it is proba- 
ble that they hare derived thia appellation 
from the name of their original leader. I 
regret that the paucity of my own informa- 
tioD will tiot allow me to enter into farther 
particulars with respect to this corps, con- 
cemiog which 1 have liltle doubt that many 
remarkable things might be said. 

Becoming wear^ of the alow travelling of 
the post, 1 determined to brave al! risk, and 
to push forward. In this, however, I waa 
^ilty of no slight imprudence, as by ao do- 
me I was near falling into the hands of 
raobera. Two lellows suddenly confronted 
me with preaenled caibines, which they pro- 
bably intended to discharge into my body, 
but they took fright at the noise of Antonio's 
horse, who was fallowing a litde way behind. 
Thia affair occurred at the bridge of Castel- 
lanoa, a apot notorious for robbery and mur- 
der, and well adapted for both, for it stands 
at the bottom of a deep dell surrounded by 
wild desolate hills. Only a quarter of an 
hour previous, I had paaaed three ghastly 
beads stuck on poles alandtne by lUe way 
side ; they were those of a captain of banditti 
and two of hia accomplicea, who had been 
seized and executed about two months be- 
fore. Their principal haunt was the vicinity 
of the bridge, and it was their practice to 
cast the bodies of the murdered into the deep 
black water which runa rapidly beneath. 
Those three heads will always live in my 
remembrance, particularly that of the cap- 
tain, which stood on a higher pole than the 
Other two : the long hair was waving in the 
wind, and the btackened, distorted fealureG 
were grinning in the sun. The fellows 
whom I met were the relics of the band. 

We arrived at Betanzoa lata in the after- 
noon. Thia town alands on a creekat some 
distance from the sea, and about three leagues 
from Coruna. It is surrounded on three sides 
bj lofty hills. The weather during the grealei 
part of'^tha day had been dull and lowering, 
e found the atmosphere of Betanzoa ' 



to drink at a amall river which pasasa 

gh Betanzoa. Mjentero swallowed the 

r greedily; bat as we returned towards 

the inn, I observed that he waa sad, and that 

head drooped- He had acarcely reached 

the stall, when a deep hoarse cough assailed 

I remembered the words of the oallet 



the 



"The n 



who brings a horse to Galicia, end doubly ao 
lie who brings an enlero." During the 
grtiiter part of die day the animal had been 
nucK heated, walking amidst a ^rong of at 
e'.ist a hundred pony mares. He now began 
shiver riolonilv. I procured a quart of 
ni9e brandy, with which, assisted by Anto- 
lio, I rubbed his body for nearly an hour, till 
lis roat was covered with a while foam ; hut 
119 cough increased perceptibly, his eyes were 
iHRoming fixed, and his meinhers rleid. 
■There is no remedy but bleeding," said I. 
'Run for a farrier." The ferrier came, "You 
nust bleed the horse," I shouted; >' lake 
rDm hira an azumbre of blood." The farrier 
lonkf^d at the animal, and made fnr the door. 
"Where are you going!" 1 demanded. 
"Home," he replied. "But we want you 
hfire." "Iknow you do," waa his answer; 
" and on that account I am going." " But 
you must bleed the horse, or he will die." "I 
know he will," aaid the farrier, " hut 1 will 
not bleed him." "Why n demanded. "I 
will not bleed him, but under one condition." 
"What is Ihatl" " What ia it!— that you 
pay me an ounce of gold." "Ron up stairs 
for the red morocco case," said I lo Antonio. 
'Hie case was brought; 1 look oat a large 
fleam, and with the assistance of a stone, 
drove it into the principal artery of the horse's 
\en. The blood at first refused to flow, at 
last, with much rubbing It began to trickle, 
and then to stream ; it continued so for half 
an hour. " The horse is fainting, mOD mat- 
ire," said Antonio. " Hold him up." said I, 
" and in another ten minutea we will stop the 

1 closed the vein, and whilst doiu^ so I 
looked up into the ^trier's face, arching my 
eyebrows. 

" Carracbo ! what an evil wizard," mut- 
tered the farrier, aa he walked away. " If I 
had my knife here I would stick him." We 
bled the horse B?ain during the night, which 
second bleedlngl believeaaved hiui. Towarda 
morning ha began to eat his food. 

The next day we departed for Coruna lead- 
" horaea by the bridle : the day waa 
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within a short distance of Gorans. Nothing 
could be more smiling and cheerful than the 
appearance of the country around. Vines 
were Rowing in abundance in the vicinity of 
the villages through which we passed, whilst 
millions of maize plants upreared their tall 
stalks and displayed their broad grreen leaves 
in the fields. After walking about three 
hours, we obtained a view of the bay of Co- 
runa, in which, even at the distance of a 
league, we could distinguish three or four im- 
mense ships riding at anchor. ** Can these 
Tessels belong to SpainV* I demanded of my- 
self. In the very next village, however, we 
were informed, that the preceding evening an 
English squadron had arrived, for what reason 
nobody could say. '* However," continued 
our informant, **they have doubtless some 
design upon Galicia. These foreigners are 
the ruin of Spain." 

We put up in what is called the Calle 
Real, in an excellent fonda, or posada, kept 
by a short, thick, comical looking person, a 
Genoese by birth. He was married to a tall, 
ugly, but good tempered Basque woman, by 
whom he had been blessed with a son and 
daughter. His wife, however, had it seems 
of late summoned all her female relations from 
Guipuscoa, who now filled the house to the 
number of nine, officiating as chambermaids, 
cooks, and scullions : they were all very 
ugly, but good natured, and of immense volu- 
bility of tongue. Throughout the whole day 
the house resounded with their excellent 
Basque and very bad Castilian. The Geno- 
ese, on the contrary, spoke little, for which he 
might have assigned a good reason ; he had 
lived thirty years in Spain, and had forgotten 
his own language without acquiring Spanish, 
which he spoke very imperfectly. 

We found Coruna full of bustle and life, 
owing to the arrival of the English squadron. 
On the following day, however, it departed, 
being bound for the Mediterranean on a short 
cruize, whereupon matters instantly returned 
to their usual course. 

I had a dep6t of five hundred Testaments 
at Coriina, from which it was ray intention to 
supply the principal towns of Galicia. Im- 
mediately on my arrival I published adver- 
tisements, according to my usual practice, and 
the book obtained a tolerable sale — seven or 
eight copies per day, on the average. Some 
people, perhaps, on perusing these details, 
will be tempted to exclaim: "These are' 
small matters, and scarcely worthy of being 
mentioned." But let such bethink them, that 
till within a few months previous to the time 
of which I am speaking, the very existence of 
the gospel was almost unknown in Spain, and 
that it must necessarily be a difficult task to 
induce a people like the Spaniards, who read 
very little, to purchase a work like the New 
Testament, which, thouerh of paramonnt im- 
portance to the soul, affords but slight pros- 
pect of amusement to the frivolous and carnally 
minded. I hoped that the present was the 
dawning of better and more enlightened times, 
and rejoiced in the idea that Testaments, 



though but few in nombery were 1>eing sold 
in unfortunate benighted Spain, from Madrid 
to the furthermost parts of Galicia, a distance 
of nearly four hundred miles. 

Coruna stands on a peninsula, having oh 
one side the sea, and on the other the cele- 
brated* bay, generally called the Groyne. It 
is divided into the old and new town, the lat- 
ter of which was at one time probably a mere 
suburb. The old town is a desolate ruinoss 
place, separated from the new by a wide 
moat. The modem town is a much mors 
agreeable spot, and contains one magnificent 
street, the Calle Real, where the principal 
merchants reside. One singular feature of 
this street is, that it is laid entirely with flags 
of marble, along which troop ponies and cars 
as if it were a common pavement. 

It is a saying amongst the inhabitants of 
Coruna, that in their town there is a street so 
clean, that puchera may be eaten of it without 
the slightest inconvenience. This maji cer- 
tainly be the fact after one of those rains 
which so frequently drench Galicia, when the 
appearance of the pavement of the street is 
particularly brilliant. Coruna was at one 
time a place of considerable commerce, the 
greater part of which has latterly departed to 
Santander, a town which stands a considera- 
ble distance down the Bay of Biscay. 

*' Are you going to Saint James, Giorgio ! 
If so, you will perhaps convey a message to 
my poor countryman," said a voice to me one 
morning in broken English, as I was standing 
at the d'lor of my posada, in the royal street 
of Coruna. 

I looked round and perceived a man stand- 
ing near me at the door of a shop contigoons 
to the inn. He appeared to be about sixty-five, 
with a pale face and remarkably red nose. He 
was dressed in a loose green great coat, in his 
mouth was a long clay pipe, in his hand a 
long painted stick. 

** Who are you, and who is your country- 
man ?" I demanded : ^^ I do not know you." 

" I know you, however," replied the man; 
** you purchased the first knife that I ever sold 
in the market place of N******." 

Myself. — Ah, I remember you now, Luigi 
Piozzi ; and well do I remember also, how, 
when a boy, twenty years ago, I used to re- 
pair to your stall, and listen to you and your 
countrymen discoursing in Milanese. 

Luigi, — Ah, those were happy times to me. 
Qh, how they rushed back on my remem- 
brance when I saw you rid» up to the door of 
the posada. I instantly went in, closed n.y 
shop, lay down upon my bed and wept. 

Myself, — ^I see no reason why you should so 
much regret those times. I knew yon formerly 
in England as an itinerant pedlar, and occa- 
sionally as master of a stall in the market- 
place of a country town. I now find you in a 
sea-port of Spain, the proprietor, seemingly, 
of a considerable shop. 1 cannot see why 
you should regret the difference. 

Luigi (dashing his pipe on the ground.)— 
Regret the difference! Do yon know one 
thing! England is the heaven of the Pied- 
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nontese and Milanew, and eepeciallj those 
>f Como. We never lie down to rest but we 
I ream of it, whether we are in our own country 
•r in a foreign land, as I am now. Regret 
he difference, Giorgio! Do 1 hear such 
NPord8 from your lips, and you an English- 
nan ? I would rather be the poorest tramper 
m the roads of England, than lord of all within 
en leagues of the shore of the lake of Como, 
ind much the same say all my countrymen 
»7ho have visited Ene^land, wherever they 
low be. Regret the difference! I have ten 
etters, from as many countrymen in America, 
i^ho say they are rich and thriving, and prin- 
npal men and merchants; but every night, 
when their heads are reposing on their pillows, 
their souls mtslandra, hurrying away to Eng- 
land, and its green lanes and farm-yards. 
And there they are with their boxes on the 
ground, displaying their lookinj; glasses and 
other goods to the honest rustics and their 
dames and their daughters, and selling away 
and chaffering and laughing just as of old. I 
And there they are again at nightfall in the 
hedge alehouses, eating their toasted cheese 
and their bread, and drinking the Suffolk ale, 
and listening to the roaring song and merry 

i'ests of the labourers. Now, if they regrret 
England so who are in America, which they 
own to be a happy country, and good for those 
of Piedmont and of Como, how much more 
roust I regret it, when, after the lapse of so 
many years, I find myself in Spain, in this 
frightful town of Coruna, driving a ruinous 
trade, and where months pass by without my 
seeing a single English face, or hearing a 
word of the blessed English tongue. 

Myself, — With such a predilection for Eng- 
land, what could have induced you to leave it 
and come to Spain? 

Luigi. — I will tell you : about sixteen years 
ago a universal desire seized our people in 
England to become something more than they 
had hitherto been, pedlars and trampers ; they 
wished, moreover, for mankind are never satis- 
fied, to see other countries: so the greater 
part forsook England. Where formerly there 
had been ten, at present scarcely lingers one. 
Almost all went to America, which, as I told 
yoQ before, is a happy country, and especially 
good for us men of Como. Well, all my 
comrades and relations passed over the sea to 
the West. I, too, was bent on travelling: 
bat whither 1 Instead of going towards the 
West with the rest, to a country where they 
have all thriven, I must needs come by myself 
to this land of Spain : a country in which no 
foreigrner settles without dying of a broken 
heart sooner or later. I had an idea in my 
head that I could make a fortune at once, by 
bringing a cargo of common English goods, 
like those which I had been in the habit of 
telling amongst the villagers of England. So 
I freighted half a ship with such goods, for I 
had been successful in England in my little 
speculations, and I arrived at Coruna. Here 
at once my vexations began : disappointment 
followed disappointment. It was with the 
atmost difficulty that I could obtain permis- 



sion to land my goods, and this only at a con- 
siderable sacrifice in bribes and the like ; and 
when I had established myself here, I found 
that the place was one of no trade, and that 
my goods went off very slowly, and scarcely 
at prime cost. I wished to remove to another 
place, but was informed that, in that case, I 
must leave my goods behind, unless I offered 
fresh bribes, which would have ruined me; 
and in this way I have gone on for fourteen 
years, selling scarcely enough to pay for my 
shop and to support myself. And so I .shall 
doubtless continue till I die, or my goods are 
exhausted. In an evil day I left England and 
came to Spain. 

Myself. — Did yon not say that you had a 
countryman at St. James 1 

Luigi.-^Yen^ a poor honest fellow, who, 
like myself, by some strange chance found 
his way to Galicia. I sometimes contrive to 
send him a few goods, which he sells at St. 
James at a greater profit than I can here. 
He is a happy fellow, for he has never been 
in Encrland and knows not the difference be- 
tween the two countries. Oh, the gpreen Eng- 
lish hedge rows! and the alehouses! and, 
what is much more, the fair dealing and se- 
curity. I have travelled all over England and 
never met with ill usage, except once down 
in#the north amongst the Papists, upon my 
telling them to leave all their mummeries and 
go to the parish church as I did, and as all my 
countrymen in England did; for know one 
thing, Signor Giorgio, not one of us who have 
lived in England, whether Piedmontese or 
men of Como, but wished well to the Protes- 
tant religion, if he had not actually become a 
member of it 

Myself. — What do you propose to do at 
present, Luiffi ? What are your prospects ? 

Luigi. — My prospects are a blank, Gior- 
gio; my prospects are a blank. I propose 
nothing but to die in Corona, perhaps in the 
hospital, if they will admit me. Years ago 
I thought of fleeing, even if I left all behind 
me, and either returning to England, or be- 
taking myself to America; but is too late 
now, Giorgio, it is too late. When I first 
lost all hope, I took to drinking, to which I 
was iiever before inclined, ^and I am now 
what T suppose you see. 

"There is hope in the Gospel," said I^ 
" even for you. I will send you one." 

There is a small battery of the old town 
which fronts the east, and whose wall is 
washed by the waters of the bay. It is a 
sweet spot, and the prospect which opens 
from it is extensive. The battery itself may 
be about eighty yards square ; some young 
trees are springing up about it, and it is 
rather a favourite resort of the people of 
Coruna. 

In the centre of this battery stands the 
tomb of Moore, built by the chivalrous 
French, in commemoration of the fall of their 
heroic antagonist. It is oblong and sur- 
mounted by a slab, and on either side bears 
one of the simple and sublime epitaphs for 
which our rivBla are celebrated, and vhioK 
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stand in ineh powerfal eontrast with the 
bloated and bombastic inscriptions which 
deform the walls of Westminster Abbey ;— 

"JOHN MOORE, 

LEADER OF THE ENGLISH ARMIES, 
SLAIN IN BATTLE, 

1809." 

The tomb itself is of marble, and around it 
is a quadrangular wall, breast high, of rough 
Gallegan granite; close to each comer rises 
from the earth the breech of an immense 
brass cannon, intended to keep the wall com- 
pact and close. These outer erections are, 
however, not the work of the French, but of 
the English government. 

Yes, there lies the hero, almost within sight 
of the glorious hill where he turned upon 
his pursuers like a lion at bay and terminated 
his career. Many acquire immortality with- 
out seeking it, and die before its first ray has 
gilded their name ; of these was Moore. The 
harassed general, flying through Castile with 



his dispirited troops before a fierce and terri 
ble enemy, little dreamed that he was on the 
point of attaining that for which many a better, 
greater, though certainly not braver man, 
had sighed in vain. His very misfortones 
were the means which secured him immortal 
fame ; his disastrous route, bloody death, and 
finally, his tomb on a foreign strand, far from 
kin and friends. There is scarcely a Spaniard 
but has heard of this tomb, and speaks of it 
with a strange kind of awe. Immense trea- 
sures are said to have been buried with ihe 
heretic general, though for what purpose no 
one pretends to guess. The demons of the 
clouds, if we may trust the Gallegans, fol- 
lowed the English in their flight, and assailed 
them with water-spouts as they toiled up the 
steep winding paths of Fuencehadon ; whilst 
legends the most wild are related of the man- 
ner in which the stout soldier fell. Yes, 
even in Spain, immortality has already 
crowned the head of Moore; — Spain, the 
land of oblivion, where the Guadalete* flows 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Compoetella — Rey Romero— The Treasure- Seeker — Hopeful Project — The Church of Refuge — 
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At the commencement of August, I found 
myself at St. James of Compostella. To 
this place I travelled from Coruna with the 
courier or weekly post, who was escorted by a 
strong party of soldiers, in consequence of the 
distracted state of the country, which was 
overrun with banditti. From Coruna to Saint 
James, the distance is but ten leagues ; the 

i'ourney, however, endured for a day and a 
lalf. It was a pleasant one, through a most 
beautiful country, with a rich variety of hill 
and dale ; the road was in many places shaded 
with various kinds of trees clad in a most 
luxuriant foliage. Hundred of travellers, both 
on foot and on horseback, availed themselves 
of the security which the escort afforded : the 
dread of banditti was strong. During the 
journey two or three alarms were given ; we, 
however, reached Saint James without having 
been attacked. 

Saint James stands on a pleasant level 
amidst mountains : the most extraordinary of 
these is a conical hill, called the Pico Sacro, 
or Sacred Peak, connected with which are 
many wonderful legends. A beautiful old 
town is Saint James, containing about 
twenty thousand inhabitants. Time has been 
when, with the single exception of Rome, it 
was the most pelehrated resort of pilgrims in 
the world ; its cathedral being said to con- 
tain the bones of Saint James the elder, the 
child of the thunder, who, according to the 
hgead of the Aomish church, first preached 



the Gospel in Spain. Its glory, however, as 
a place of pilgrimage is rapidly passing 
away. 

The cathedral, though a work of various 
periods and exhibiting various styles of archi- 
tecture, is a majestic venerable pile, in every 
respect calculated to excite awe and admira- 
tion ; indeed, it is almost impossible to walk 
its long dusky aisles, and hear the solemn 
music and the noblo chanting, and inhale the 
incense of the mighty censers, which are at 
times swung so high by machinery as to 
smite the vaulted roof, whilst gigantic tapers 
glitter here and there amongst the gloom, from 
the shrine of many a saint, before which the 
worshippers are kneeling, breathing forth their 
pravers and petitions for help, love, and mercy 
and entertain a doubt that we are treading the 
floor of a house where God delighteth to dwell. 
Yet the Lord is distant from that house ; he 
hears not, he sees not, or if he do, it is anger. 
What availeth that solemn music, that noble 
chanting, that incense of sweet savour t 
What availeth kneeling before that grand 
altar of silver, surmounted by that figure 
with its silver hat and breast-plate, the em< 
blem of one who, though an apostle and con- .,.1 
fessor, was at best an unprofitable servant 1 '^ 
What availeth hoping for remission of sin 
by trusting in the merits of one who pos- 
sessed none, or by paying homage to otners 
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who were bom and irarttired in ein^ and 
who alone, by the exercise of a lively faith 
granted from abore, could hope to preserve 
Uiemselves from the wrath of the Almiffhtyl 

Rise from yonr knees, ye children of Com- 
postella, or if ye bend, let it be to the Al- 
mighty alone, and no longer on the ere of 
your patron's day address him in the follow- 
ing strain, however sublime it may sound : 

" Thou shield of that £uth which in Spain we 

revere. 
Thou scourge of each ibeman who dares to 

draw near ; 
Whom the Son of that God who the elements 

tames, 
Called child of the thunder, immortal Saint 

James! 

■ 

" From the blessed asylum of glory mtense, 
Upon lis thy sovereign influence dispense ; 
And list to the praises our gratitude aims 
To offer up worthily, mighty Saint James. 

' ' To thee fervent thanks Spain shall ever outpour ; 

In thy name though she glory, she glories yet 
more 

Tn thy thrice-hallowed corse, which the sanc- 
tuary claims 

Of high Compostella, O, blessed Saint James. 

'* When heathen impiety, loathsome and dread, 
With a chaos of darkness our Spain overspread, 
Thou wast the first light which dispeird with 

its flames 
The hell-bom obscurity, glorious Saint James ! 

" And when terrible wars had nigh wasted our 
force. 
All bright 'midst the battle we saw thee on horse, 
Fierce scattering the hosts, whom their fury 

proclaims 
To be wsrriors of Islam, victorious Saint James. 

*' Beneath thy direction, stretchM prone at thy 

feet. 
With hesrts low and humble, this day we intreat 
Thou wilt strengthen the hope which enlivens 

our frames. 
The hope of thy bvourand presence, Saint 

James. 

" Then praise to the Son and the Father above, 
And to that Holy Spirit which springs from their 

love, 
Totfaat bright emanation whose vividness shames 
The son's burst of splendour, and praise to 

Saint James." 

At Saint Jamee I met with a kind and cor- 
dial coadjutor in my biblical labours in the 
bookseller of the place, Rey Romero, a man 
of abottt sixty. This excellent individual, 
who was both wealthy and respected^ took up 
the matter with an enthusiasm which doubt- 
less emanated from on high, losing no op- 
portanity of recommending my book to those 
who entered his shop, which was in the 
Azabacheria, and was a very splendid and 
commodioas establishment. In many in- 
stances, when the peasants of the neighboar- 
hood came with an intention of purchasing 
some of the foolish popular stoiy-books of 
Spain, he persuaded tnem to carry home 
Testaments instead, assuring them that the 



and ■ even far more entertaining book than 
those they came in quest of. He speedily 
conceived a great fancy for me, and regularly 
came to visit me every evening at my posadaf 
and accompanied me in my walks about the 
town and the environs. He was a man of 
considerable information, and though of much 
simplicity, possessed a kind of good-natured 
humour which was frequently highly divert- 
ing. 

I was walking late one night alone in the 
Alameda of Saint James, considering in what 
direction I should next bend my course, for I 
had been already ten days in this place ; the 
moon was shinmg gloriouslj^, and illumined 
every object around to a considerable distance. 
The Alameda was quite deserted ; every body, 
with the exception of myself, having for some 
time retired. I sat down on a bench and 
continued my reflections, which were suddenly 
interrupted by a heavy stumping sound. 
Turning my eyes in the direction from which 
it proceeded, I perceived what at first appeared 
a shapeless bulk slowly advancing : nearer and 
nearer it drew, and I could now distinguish the 
outline of a man dressed in coarse brown gar* 
ments, a kind of Andalusian hat, and using 
as a staff the long peeled branch of a tree. 
He had now arrived opposite the bench where 
I was seated, when, stopping, he took off his 
hat and demanded charity in uncouth tones 
and in a strange jargon, which had some re- 
semblance to the Catalan. The moon shone 
on gray locks and on a ruddy weaUier-beaten 
countenance which I at once recognized: 
** Benedict Mol," said I, *' is it possible that 
I see yon at Compostella V 

" Och, mein Got, es ist der Herr !" replied 
Benedict. ** Och, what good fortune, that 
the Herr is the first person I meet at Compo- 
stella." 

Myse^, — ^I can scarcely believe my eyes. 
Do you mean to say that you have just ar- 
rived at this place ? 

Benedict, — Ow yes, I am this moment ar-. 
rived. I have walked all the long way from 
Madrid. 

Myself, — ^What motive could possibly bring 
you such a distance ? 

Benedictt^-OWf I am come for the schatz— - 
the treasure. I told you at Madrid that I 
was coming ; and now I have met vou here, 
I have no doubt that I shall find it, the schatz. 

Myself, — In what manner did yon support 
yourself by the way 1 

Benedict, — Ow, I begged, I betteled,and so 
contrived to pick up some cuartos ; and when 
I reached Toro, I worked at my trade of soap- 
making for a time, till the people said I knew 
nothing about it and drove me out of the town. 
So I went on and be|rged and betteled till I 
arrived at Orense, which is in this country of 
Galicia. Ow, I do not like this country of 
Galicia at all. 

jfy^y.— Whynot? 

^enedrd.— Why! because here they all 
beg and battel, and have scarce any thing for 
themselves^ much less for me whom they 
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Galicia. When I amve at night at one of 
their pieties, which they call poeadas, and 
ask for bread to eat in the name of God, and 
straw to lie down in, they curse me, and say 
there is neither bread nor straw in Galicia; 
and sure enough, since I have been here I have 
seen neither, only something that they call 
broa, and a kind of reedy rubbish with which 
they litter the horses ; all my bones are sore 
since I entered Galicia. 

Myself, — And yet you have come to this 
eonntry, which you call so miserable, in 
search of treasure 1 

Benedict, — Ow yaw, but the schatz is bu- 
ried ; it is not above ground ; there is no 
money above ground in Galicia. 1 must dig 
it up; and when I have dug it up I will pur- 
chase a eoach with six mules, and ride out of 
Galicia to Lucerne ; and if the Herr pleases 
to go with me, he shall be welcome to go with 
me and the schatz. 

Myself -^l am afraid that you have come 
CD a desperate errand. What do you pro- 
pose to do ? Have you any money ? 

Benedict. — Not a cuart ; but 1 do not care 
now I have arrived at Saint James. The 
schatz is nigh ; and I have, moreover, seen 
you, which is a good sign; it tells me that 
the schatz is still here. I shall go to the 
best posada in the place and live liRe a duke 
till I have an opportunity of digging up the 
schatz, when I will pay all scores. 

" Do nothing of the kind," I replied ; " find 
out some place in which to sleep, and en- 
deavour to seek some employment. In the 
mean time, here is a trifle with which to 
support yourself; but as for the treasure 
which you have come to seek, I believe it 
only exists in your own imagination.*' I 
gave him a dollar and departed. 

I have never enjoyed more charming 
walks than in the neighbourhood of Saint 
James. In these I was almost invariably 
accompanied by my friend the good old 
bookseller. The streams are numerous, and 
along their wooded banks we were in the 
habit of straying and enjoying the delicious 
summer evenings of this part of Spain. Re- 
ligion generally formed the topic of our con- 
versation, but we not unfrequently talked of 
the foreign lands which I had visited, and at 
other times of matters which related particu- 
larly to my companion. " We booKsellers 
of Spain," said he, *' are all liberals; we are 
no friends to the monkish system. How 
indeed should we be friends to it? It fosters 
darkness, whilst we live by disseminating 
light. We love our profession, and have all 
more or less suffered for it; many of us in 
the times of terror were hanged for selling 
an innocent translation from the French or 
English. Shortly after the Constitution was 
put down by AngoulSme and the French 
bayonets, I was obliged to flee from Saint 
James and take refuge in the wildest part of 
Galicia, near Corcubion. Had I not pos- 
sessed good friends, I should not have been 
alire now;aa it was, it cost me a coosidera- 



Ue sum of money to arrange matters. 
Whilst I was away, my shop was in charge 
of the ecclesiastical officers. They frequently 
told my wife that I ought to be burnt for the 
books which I had sold. Thanks be to God, 
those times are past, and I hope they will 
never return." 

Once as we were walking through the 
I streets of Saint James, he stopped before a 
church and looked at it attentively. As i 
there was nothing remarkable in the appear- } 
ance of this edifice, I asked him what motive 
he had for taking such notice of it. *' In the 
days of the Friars," said he, *' this church 
was one of refuge, to which if the worst cri- 
minals escaped, they were safe. Ail were 
protected there save the negros, as they 
called us liberals." "Even murderers, I 
suppose?" said I. "Murderers!" he an- I 
swered, "far worse criminals than they. 1 
By the by, I have heard that you English 
entertain the utmost abhorrence of murder. 
Do you in reality consider it a crime of very 
great magnitude ?" " How should we not," 
1 replied; "for every other crime some re- 

{)aration can be made; but if we take awav 
ife, we take away all. A ray of hope with 
respect to this world may occasionally enli- 
ven the bosom of any other criminal, but 
how can the murderer hope?" "The friars 
were of another way of thinking," replied 
the old man; "they always looked upon 
murder as a friolera; but not so the crime of 
marrying your first cousin without dispensa- 
tion, for which, if we believe them, there is 
scarcely any atonement either in this worid 
or the next." 

Two or three days after this, as we were 
seated in my apartment at the posada, en- 
gaged in conversation, the door was opened 
by Antonio, who, with a smile on his coun- 
tenance, said that there was a foreign gentle- 
below who desired to speak with 
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me. "Show him up," I replied; where- 
upon almost instantly appeared Benedict 
Mol. 

" This is a most extraordinary person," 
said I to the bookseller. " You Galicians, 
in general, leave your country in quest of 
money ; he, on the contrary^ is come hither 
to find some." 

Rey Romero. — And he is right. Galicia 
is by nature the richest province of Spain, 
but the inhabitants are verv stupid, and 
know not how to turn the blessings which 
surround them to any account; oltt as a 
proof of what may be made out of Oaiicia, 
see how rich the Catalans become who have 
settled down here and formed establish* 
ments. There are riches all arouud us, upoa 
the earth and in the earth. 

Benedict, — ^Ow yaw, in the earth, that is 
what I say. There is much more treasure 
below the earth than above it. 

Myself.—Siiice I last saw you, have you 
discovered the place in which you say the 
treasure is deposited ? 

Benedict."^ yes, I know all about it now. 
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It is buried 'neath the sacristy in the church 
of San Roque. 

Myself. — How have you been able to 
make that discorery ! 

Btntdict. — I will tell you: the day after 
my arrival I walked about all the city in 
quest of the church, but could find none 
which at all answered to the signs which 
my comrade who died in the hospital gave 
me. I entered several and looked about, but 
all in vain ; I could not find the place which 
I had in my mind's eye. At last the people 
with whom I lodge, and to whom I told my 
business, advised me to send for a meiga. 

Myself. — ^A meiga! What is that ? 

Benedict. — Ow ! a haxweib, a witch ; the 
Gbllegos call them so in their jargon, of 
which I can scarcely understand a word. 
So I consented, and they sent for the 
meiga! Och ! what a weib is that meiga ! I 
never saw such a woman ; she is as large as 
myself, and has a face as round and red as 
the sun. She asked me a great many ques- 
tions in her Gallegan, and when I had told 
her all she wanted to know, she pulled out 
a pack of cards and laid them on the table 
in a particular manner, and then she said 
that the treasure was in the church of San 
Roque ; and sure enough, when I went to 
that church, it answered in every respect to 
the signs of my comrade who died in the 
hospital . O she is a powerful hax, that meiga ; 
she is well known in the neighbourhood, and 
has done rtiuch harm to the cattle. I gave her 
half the dollar I had from you for her trouble. 

Myself. — ^Then you acted like a simple- 
ton ; she has grossly deceived you. But even 
suppose that the treasure is really deposited 
in the church you mention, it is not probable 
that you will be permitted to remove the 
floor of the sacristy to search for it. 

Benedict. — ^Ow,the matter is already well 
advanced. Yesterday I went to one of the 
canons to confess myself and receive absolu- 
tion and benediction ; not that I regard these 
things much, but I thought this would be the 
best means of broaching the matter, so I con- 
fessed myself, and then I spoke of my travels 
to the canon, and at last I told him of the trea- 
sure, and proposed that if he assisted me we 
should share it between us. Ow, I wish you 
had seen him; he entered at once into the 
affair, and said that it might turn out a very 
profitable speculation: and he shook me by 
the hand, and said that I was an honest 
Swiss and a good Catholic. And I then pro- 
posed that he should take roe into his house 
and keep me there till we had an opportunity 
of dicing up the treasure together. This 
he rerased to do. 

Rey Romero, — Of that I have no doubt: 
trust one of our canons for not committing 
himself so far until he sees very good reason. 
These tales of treasure are at present rather 
too stale : we have heard of them ever since 
the time of the Moors. 

Benedict. — He advised me to go to the 
Captain General and obtain permission to 



make excavations, in which case he pro- 
mised to assist me to the utmost of his power. 

Thereupon the Swiss departed, and 1 
neither saw nor heard any thing farther of 
him during the time that I continued at Saint 
James. 

The bookseller was never weary of show- 
ing me about his native town, of which he 
was enthusiastically fond. Indeed, I have 
never seen the spirit of localism, which is 
so prevalent throughout Spain, more strong 
than at Saint James. If tneir town did but 
flourish, the Santiagians seemed to care but 
little if all others in Galicia perished. Their 
antipathy to the town of Coruna was un- 
bounded, and this feeling had of late been 
not a little increased from the circumstance 
that the seat of the provincial government 
had been removed from Saint James to 
Coruna. Whether this change was advisable 
or not, it is not for me who am a foreigner to 
say ; my private opinion, however, is by no 
means favourable to the alteration. Saint 
James is one of the most central towns in 
Galicia, with large and populous communi- 
ties on every side of it, whereas Coruna 
stands in a comer, at a considerable distance 
from the rest. *' It is a pity that the vecinos 
of Coruna cannot contrive to steal away 
from us our cathedral, even as they have 
done our government," said a Santiagian; 
''then, indeed, they would be able to cut 
some fifi^ure. As it is, they have not a 
church fit to say mass in." "A great pity 
too, that they cannot remove our hospital/' 
would another exclaim ; '' as it is, they are 
obliged to send us their sick, poor wretches. 
I always think that the sick of Coruna have 
more ill-favoured countenances than those 
from other j>laces ) but what good can come 
from Coruna?" 

Accompanied by the bookseller, I visited 
this hospital, in which, however, I did not 
remain lon^; the wretchedness and unclean- 
liness which I observed speedily driving me 
away. Saint James, indeed, is the grand 
lazar- house for all the rest of Galicia, which 
accounts for the prodigious number of horri- 
ble objects to be seen in its streets, who have 
for the most part arrived in the hope of pro- 
curing medical assistance, which, from what 
I coulci learn, is very scantily and inefficient- 
ly administered. Amongst these unhappy 
wretches I occasionally observed the terrible 
leper, and instantly fled from him with a 
" God help thee," as if I had been a Jew of 
old. G^hcia is the only province of Spain 
where cases of leprosy are still frequent; a 
convincing proof this that the disease is the 
result of foul feeding, and an inattention 
to cleanliness, as the Gallegans, with regard 
to the comforts of life and civilized habits, 
are confessedly far behind all the other na- 
tives of Spain. 

" Besides a general hospital we have like- 
wise a leper-house," said the bookseller. 
"Shall 1 show it you? We have every 
thing at Saint James. There is nothing 
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lacking ; the very leper finds an inn here." 
** I have no objection to your showing me 
the house," I replied, '' but it must be at a 
distance, for enter it I will not." Thereupon 
he conducted me down the road which leads 
towards Padron and Vigo, and pointing to 
two or three huts, exclaimed, '^ That is our 
leper-house." " It appears a miserable 
place," I replied : " what accommodation 
may there be for the patients, and who attends 
to their wants ?" " They are left to them- 
selves," answered the bookseller, " and pro- 
bably sometimes perish from neglect: the 
place at one time was endowed and had rents 
which were appropriated to its support, but 
even these have been sequestered during the 
late troubles. At present, the least unclean of 
the lepers generally takes his station by the 
road side, and begs for the rest. See there 
he is now." 

And sure enough the leper in his shining 
scales, and half naked, was seated beneath a 
ruined wall. We dropped money into the 
hat of the unhappy being, and passed on. 

"A bad disorder that," said my friend. 
" I confess that I, who have seen so many 
of them, am by no means fond of the com- 
pany of lepers. Indeed, I wish that they 
would never enter my shop, as they occa- 
sionally do to beg. Nothing is more infec- 
tious, as I have heard, than leprosy : there is 
one very virulent species, however, which is 
particularly dreaded here, the elephantine : 
those who die of it should, according to law, 
be burnt, and their ashes scattered to the 



winds; for if the body of such a leper be 
interred in the field of the dead, the disordet 
is fortwith communicated to all the corses 
even below the earth. Such, at least, is out 
idea in these parts. Lawsuits are at present 
pending from the circumstance of elephaa- 
tides having been buried with the other dead. 
Sad is leprosy in all its forms, but most so 
when elephantine." 

" Talkmg of corses," said I, " do you be- 
lieve that the bones of St. James are verita- 
bly interred at Compostella?" 

*' What can I say," replied the old man; 
" you know as much of the matter as my- 
self. Beneath the high altar is a laige stone 
slab or lid, which is said to cover the mouth 
of a profound weU, at the bottom of which 
it is believed that the bones of the saint are 
interred ; though why they should be placed 
at the bottom of a well, is a mystery which 
I cannot fathom. One of the ofiGLcers of the 
church told me that at one time he and 
another kept watch in the church during the 
night, one of the chapels haying shortly be- 
fore been broken open and a sacrilege com- 
mitted. At the dead of night, finding the 
time hang heavy on their hands, they took a 
crowbar and removed the slab and looked 
down into the abyss below; it was dark as 
the grave; whereupon they affixed a weight 
to the end of a long rope and lowered it 
down. At a very great depth it seemed to 
strike against something dull and solid like 
lead; they supposed it mi^ht be a coffin; 
perhaps it was, but whose is the questioD. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Skippers of Padron— Caldas de los Reyes — Pontevedra — The Notary Public — Insane Barber— An 
Introduction — Gallegan Language — Afternoon Ride — Vigo — The Stranger — Jews of the Desert — 
Bay of Vigo — Sudden Interruption — The Governor. 



After a stay of about a fortnight at Saint 
James, we again mounted our horses and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of. Vigo. As we did 
not leave Saint James till late in the after^ 
noon, we travelled that day no farther than 
Padron, a distance of only three leagues. 
This place is a small port, situate at the ex- 
tremity of a frith which communicates with 
the sea. It is called for brevity's sake Padron, 
bat its proper appellation is Villa del Padron, 
or the town of the patron saint; it having 
been, according to the legend, the principal 
tesidence of Saint James during his stay in 
Galicia. By the Romans it was termed Ira 
Flavia. It is a flourishing little town, and 
carries on rather an extensive commerce, some 
of its tiny barks occasionally finding their 
tvay across the Bay of Biscay, and even so 
far as the Thames and London. 

There is a curious anecdote connected with 
the skippers of Padron, which can scarcely be 
considered as out of place here, as it relates 
to the circulation of the Scriptures. I was 
one day in the shop of my friend the booksel- 
ler at Saint James, when a stout, good-hu- 
moured-looking priest entered. He took up 
one of my Testaments, and forthwith burst 
into a violent fit of laughter. " What is the 
matter?" demanded the bookseller. "The 
sight of this book reminds me of a circum- 
stance," replied the other: "about twenty 
years ago, when the English first took it into 
their heads to be very zealous in converting 
us Spaniards to their own way of thinking, 
they distributed a great number of books of 
this kind amongst the Spaniards who chanced 
to be in London ; some of them fell into the 
hands of certain skippers of Padron, and these 
good folks, on their return to Galicia, were 
observed to have become on a sudden exceed- 
ingly opinionated and fond of dispute. It was 
scarcely possible to make an assertion in their 
hearing without receiving a flat contradiction, 
especially when religious subjects were 
brought on the carpet. *It is false,' they 
Would say ; * Saint Paul, in such a chapter 
and in such a verse, says exactly the contrary.' 
•What can you know concerning what Saint 
Paul or any other saint has written V the priests 
would ask them. • Much more than you think,' 
they replied ; * we are no longer to be kept in 
darkness and ignorance respecting these mat- 
ters ;' and then they would produce their books 
and read paragraphs, makin^lftch comments 
that every person was scandaliz^: they cared 
nothing about the Pope, and even spoke with 
irreverence of the bones of Saint James. 
However, the matter was soon bruited about, 
and a commission was despatched from our see 
to collect the books and bum them. This 
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was efiected, and the skippers were either 
punished or reprimanded, since which I have 
heard nothing more of them. I could not for- 
bear laughing when I saw these books; they 
instantly brought to my mind the skippers of 
Padron and their religious disputations." 

Our next day's journey brought us to Pon- 
tevedra. As there was no talk of robbers in 
these parts, we travelled without any escort 
and alone. The road was beautiful and pic- 
turesque, though somewhat solitary, especially 
after we had left behind us the small town of 
Caldas. There is more than one place of this 
name in Spain ; the one of which I am speak- 
ing is distinguished from the rest by being 
called Caldas de los Reyes, or the warm baths 
of the kings. It will not be amiss to observe, 
that the Spanish Caldas is synonymous with 
the Moorish Alkama, a word of frequent oc- 
currence both in Spanish and African topo- 
graphy. Caldas seemed by no means unde- 
serving of its name : it stands on a confluence 
of springs, and the place when we arrived 
was crowded with people who had come to 
enjoy the benefit of the waters. In the course 
of my travels I have observed that wherever 
warm springs are found, vestiges of volcanoes 
are sure to be nigh ; the smooth black preci- 
pice, the divided mountain, or huge rocks 
standing by themselves on the plain or on the 
hill-side, as if Titans had been playing at 
bowls. This last feature occurs near Caldas 
de los Reyes, the side of the mountain which 
overhangs it in the direction of the south being 
covered with immense granite stones, appa- 
rently at some ancient period eructed from the 
bowels of the earth. From Caldas to Ponte- 
vedra the route was hilly and fatiguing, the 
heat was intense, and those clouds of flies, 
which constitute one of the pests of Galicia, 
annoyed our horses to such a degree that we 
were obliged to cut down branches from the 
trees to protect their heads and necks from the 
tormenting stings of these blood-thirsty in- 
sects. Whilst travelling in Galicia at this 
period of the year on horseback, it is always 
advisable to carry a fine net for the protection 
of the animal, a sure and commodious means 
of defence, which appears, however, to be ut- 
terly unknown in Galicia, where, perhaps, it 
is more wanted than in any other part of the 
world. 

Pontevedra, upon the whole, is certainly 
entitled to the appellation of a magnificent 
town, some of its public edifices, especially 
the convents, being such as are nowhere to be 
found but in Spain and Italy. It is surround- 
ed by a wall of hewn stone, and stands at the 
end of a creek into which the rirer Levroz 
disembogues. It is said to bay« beew. CsyaaoAiu^ 
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by a colony of Greeks, whose captain was no 
lees a personage than Teucer the Telemonian. 
It was in former times a place of considera- 
ble commerce; and near its port are to be 
seen the ruins of a farol, or lighthouse, said 
to be of great antiquity. The port, however, 
is at a considerable distance from the town, 
and is shallow and incommodious. The 
whole country in the neigrhbourhood of Pon- 
levedra is inconceivably delicious, abounding 
with fruits of every description, especially 
ffrapes, which in the proper season are seen 
banging from the ** parras*' in luscious luxu- 
riance. An old Andalusian author has said 
that it produces as many orange and citron 
trees as the neighbourhood of Cordova. Its 
oranges are, however, by no means good, and 
cannot compete with those of Andalusia. 
The Pontevedrians boast that their land pro- 
duces two crops every year, and that whilst 
they are gathering in one they may be seen 
ploughing and sowing another. They may 
well be proud of their country, which is cer- 
tstinly a highly favoured spot. 

The town itself is in a state of great decay, 
and notwitbstandinj^ the magnificence of its 
public edifices, we found more than the usual 
amount of Galician filth and misery. The 
posada was one of the most wretched descrip- 
tion, and to mend the matter, the hostess was 
a most intolerable scold and shrew. Antonio 
having found fault with the quality of some 
provision which she produced, she cursed 
him most immoderately in the country lan- 
guage, which was the only one she spoke, 
and threatened that if he attempted to breed 
any disturbance in her house, to turn the 
horses, himself, and his master forthwith out 
of doors. Socrates hinjself, however, could 
not have conducted himself on this occasion 
with greater forbearance than Antonio, who 
shrugged his shoulders, muttered something 
in Greek, and then was silent. 

*' Where does the notary public livel" I 
demanded. Now, the notary public vended 
books, and to this personage I was recom- 
mended by my friend at Saint James. A boy 
conducted me to the house of Senor Garcia, 
for such was his name. I found him a brisk, 
active, talkative little man of forty. He un- 
dertook with great alacrity the sale of my 
Testaments, and in a twinkling sold two to a 
client who was waiting in the office and ap- 
peared to be from the country. He was an 
enthusiastic patriot, but of course in a local 
sense, for he cared for no other country than 
Pontevedra. 

"Those fellows of Vigo," said he, "say 
their town is a bettef one than ours, and that 
it is more deserving to be the capital of this 
part of Galicia. Did you ever hear such fol- 
ly? I tell you what, friend, I should not 
care if Vigo were burnt, and all the fools and 
rascals within it. Would you ever think of 
comparing Vigo with Pontevedra V 

" I don't know," I replied ; *» I have never 
been at Vigo, but I have heard say that the 
bay of Vigo is the finest in the world." 



" Bay I my good sir. Bay ! yes, the t8»> 
cals have h bay, and it is that bay of thein 
which has robbed us of all our commerce. 
But what needs the capital of a district w-\\ 
a bay? It is public edifices that it'-' . \ 
where the provincial deputies can i..-. > 
transact their business ; now, BO fu: 
being a commodious public ed iu .. • t.> . ,\ 
a decent house in all Vigo. L..^* I ; « --. ■ .^y 
have a bay, but have .they water fii u> aonk! 
Have they a fountain ? Yes, the^ have, and 
the water is so brackish that it would burst 
the stomach of .a horse. I hope, my dear sir, 
that you have not- come all this distance to 
take the part of such a gang of pirates as 
those of Vigo." 

" I am not come to take their part," I re- 
plied ; " indeed, I was not aware that th^ 
wanted my assistance in this dispute. I am 
merely carrying to them the New Testament, 
of which they evidently stand in much need, 
if they are such knaves and scoundrels as 
you represent them." 

" Represent them, my dear sir. Does not 
the matter speak for itself? Do they not say 
that their town is better than ours, more fitio 
be the capital of a district, que dUparaie! ^ 
briboneria /" 

" Is there a bookseller's shop at Vigo ?" I 
inquired. 

" There was one," he replied, " kept by aa 
insane barber. I am glad, for your sake, that 
it is broken up, and me fellow vanished ; he 
would have played you one of two tricks : he 
wxuld either have cut your throat with his 
razor, under pretence of shaving you, or-have 
taken your books and never Imve accounted 
to you for the proceeds. Bay ! 1 never could 
see what right such an owl's nest as Vigo has 
to a bay." 

No person could exhibit greater kindness 
to another, than did the notary public to my- 
self, as soon as I had convinced him that I 
had no intentionof siding with the men of Vigo 
against Pontevedra. It was now six o'clock 
in the evening, and he forthwith conducted 
me to a confectioner's shop, where he treated 
me with an iced cream and a small cup of 
chocolate. From hence, we walked a£out 
the city, the notary showing the various edi- 
fices, especially the Convent of the Jesuits: 
"See that front," said he, "what do you 
think of it?" 

I expressed to him the admiration which I 
really felt, and by so doing entirely won the 
good notary's heart : " I suppose there is no- 
Uiing like that at Vigo?" said I. He looked 
at me for a moment, winked, gave a short 
triumphant chuckle, and then proceeded on 
his way, walking at a tremendous rate. The 
SeAor Garcia was dressed in all respects as 
any English notary might be : he wore a white 
hat, brown fro{ J» coat, drab breeches buttoned 
at the kne«>i, white stockings, and well 
blacked shoes. But I never saw an English 
notary walk so fast: it could scarcely be 
called walking : it seemed more like a suc- 
cession of g^vanic leaps and bounds. I 
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feiiiid k inpiMnble to keep up with him ; 
" Where are yoo conducting me!" I at last 
demanded, quite breathless. 

"To the house of the cleverest man in 
Spain," he replied, '* to whom I intend to in- 
troduce you; for you must not think that 
Ponteyedra has nothing to boast of but its 
splendid edifices and its beautiful country; 
it produces more illustrious minds than any 
other town in Spain. Did you ever hear of 
tke grand Tamerlane V 

" Oh, yes," said I, *' but he did not come 
from Pontevedra or its neighbourhood: he 
came from the steppes of Tartary, near the 
" river Oxus." 

" I know he did," replied the notary, " but 
what 1 mean to say is, that when Enrique 
the Third wanted an ambassador to send to 
that African, the only man he could find 
suited to the enterprise, was a knight of Pon- 
tevedra, Don ***** by name. Let the 
men of Vigo contradict that fact if they can." 

We entered a large portal and ascended a 
splendid staircase, at the top of which the 
notary knocked at a small door : *' Who is the 
gentleman to whom you are about to introduce 
me ?" demanded I. 

** It is the Advocate * * * *," replied Gar- 
cia; *^he is the cleverest man in Spain, and 
understands all languages and sciences." 

We were admittcMl by a respectable-looking 
female, to all appearance a housekeeper, who, 
on being questioned, informed us that the Ad- 
vocate was at home, and forthwith conducted 
us to an immense room, or rather library, the 
walls being covered with books, except in 
two or three places, where hung some fine 
pictures of the ancient Spanish school. There 
was a rich mellow light in the apartment, 
Btreaming through a window of stained glass, 
which looked to the west. Behind the table 
aat the Advocate, on whom I looked with no 
little interest: his forehead was high and 
wrinkled, and there was much gravity on his 
features, which were quite Spanish. He was 
dressed in a long robe, and might be about 
sixty ; he sat reading behind a large table, 
and on our entrance half raised himself and 
bowed slightly. 

The notary public saluted *him most pro- 
foundly, and, in an under voice, hoped that he 
might be permitted to introduce a friend of 
his, an Bnglish gentleman, who was travel- 
ling through Galicia. 

*' I am very glad to see him," said the Ad- 
vocate, **but I hope he speaks Castilian, else 
we can have but little communication; for, 
although I can read both French and Latin, I 
cannot speak them." 

** He speaks, sir, almost as good Spanish," 
said the notary, **as a native of Pontevedra." 
• *' The natives of Pontevedra," I replied, 
" appear to be better versed in Gallegan than 
in Uastilian, for the greater part of the con- 
versation which I hear in the streets is carried 
on in the former dialect." 

**The last gentleman which my friend Gar- 
cia introdtto^ to me," said the Advocate, 
** was a Portuguese, who spoke little or no 



Spanish. It is feid that the Oallegia and 

Portuguese are very similar, but when we 
attempted to converse in the two languages, 
we found it impossible. I understood little 
of what he said, whilst my Gallegan was quite 
unintelligible to him. Can you understand 
our country dialect 1" he conbnued. 

*' Very little of it," I replied ; * which I 
believe chiefly proceeds from the peculiar ac- 
cent and uncouth enunciation of the Gailo- 
gans, for their language is certainly almost 
entirely composed of Spanish and Portuguese 
words." 

*<So you are an Englishman," said the 
Advocate. *^Your countrymen have com- 
mitted much damage in times past in these 
regions, if we may trust our histories." 

** Yes," said I, ** they sank your gaileoiw 
and burned your finest men-of-war in Vigo 
Bay, and unoer old Cobham, levied a contri- 
bution of forty thousand pounds sterling on 
this very town of Pontevedra." 

" Any foreign power," interrupted the no- 
tary public, ** has a clear right to attack Vigo, 
but I cannot conceive what plea your country- 
man could urge for distressing Pontevedra, 
which is a respectable town, and could never 
have offended them." 

"Senor CavaUer," said tlie Advocate, *< I 
will show you my library. Here is a curious 
work, a collection of poems, written mostly 
in Gallegan, by the Curate of Fruime. He 
is our national poet, and we^are very proud of 
him." 

We stopped upwards of an hour with the 
Advocate, whose conversation, if it did not 
convince me that he was the cleverest man in 
Spain, was, upon the whole, highly interest- 
ing, and who certainly possessed an extensive 
store of general information, though he was 
by no means the profound philologist which 
the notary had represented him to be. 

When I was about to depart from Ponte- 
vedra, in the afternoon of the next day, the 
Senor Garcia stood by the side of my horse, 
and having embraced me, thrust a small 
pamphlet into my hand : *^ This book," said 
he, ** contains a description of Pontevedra. 
Wherever you go, speak well of Ponteve- 
dra." I nodded. " Stay," said he, " my dear 
friend, I have heard of your society, and will 
do my best to further its views. I am quite 
disinterested, but if at any future time you 
should have an opportunity in speaking in 
print of Senor Garcia, the notary public of 
Pontevedra, — you understand me, — I wish 
you would do so." 

" I will," said I. 

It was a pleasant aftemoon^s ride from 
Pontevedra to Vigo, the distance being only 
four leagues. As we approached the latter 
town, the country became exceedingly moun- 
tainous, though scarcely any thing could ex- 
ceed the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
The sides of the hills were for the most part 
clothed with luxuriant forests, even to the 
very summits, though occasionally a flinty 
and naked peak would present itself, rising 
to the clouds. As the eveniofg came Qn^ tbuk 
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route along which we advanced became very 
grloomy, the hills and forests enwrapping it 
in deep shade. It appeared, however, to be 
well frequented : numerous cars were creak- 
ing along it, and both horsemen and pedes- 
trians were continually passing us. The vil- 
lages were frequent. Vines, supported on 
parras, were growing, if possible, in still 
greater abundance than in the neighbourhood 
of Pontevedra. Life and activity seemed to 
pervade every thing. The hum of insects, 
the cheerful bark of dogs, the rude songs of 
Galicia, were blended together in pleasant 
symphony. So delicious was my ride, that I 
almost regretted when we entered the gate of 
Vigo. 

The town occupies the lower part of a lofty 
hill, which, as it ascends, becomes extremely 
steep and precipitous, and the top of which is 
crowned with a strong fort or castle. It is a 
small, compact place, surrounded with low 
walls; the streets are narrow, steep, and 
winding, and in the middle of the town is a 
small square. 

There is rather an extensive faubourg ex- 
tending along the shore of the bay. We 
found an excellent posada, kept by a man and 
woman from the Basque provinces, who were 
both civil and intelligent. The town seemed 
to be crowded, and resounded with noise and 
merriment The people were making a 
wretched attempt at an illumination, in con- 
sequence of some victory lately gained, or pre- 
tended to have been gained, over the forces of 
the Pretender. Military uniforms were glanc- 
ing about in every direction. To increase the 
bustle, a troop of Portuguese players had lately 
arrived from Oporto, and their first representa- 
tion was to take place this evening. '' Is the 
play to be performed'in Spanish V" I demand- 
ed. " No," was the reply ; "and on that ac- 
count every person is so eager to go ; which 
would not be the case if it were in a language 
which they could understand.'^ 

On the morning of the next day I was seat- 
ed at breakfast in a large apartment which 
looked out upon, the Plaza Mayor, or great 
square of the good town of Vigo. The sun 
was shining very brilliantly, and all around 
looked lively and gray. Presently a stranger 
entered, and bowing profoundly, stationed 
himself at the window, where he remained a 
considerable time in silence. He was a man 
of very remarkable appearance, of about thirty- 
five. His features were of perfect symmetry, 
and. I may almost say, of perfect beauty. 
His hair was the darkest I had ever seen, 
glossy and shinitig ; his eyes large, black, and 
melancholy ; but that which most struck me 
was his complexion. It might be called 
olive, it is true, but it was a livid olive. He 
was dressed in the very first style of French 
fashion. Around his neck was a massive 
gold chain, while upon his fingers were large 
rings, in one of which was set a magnificent 
ruby. Who can that man be 1 thought I ; — 
Spaniard or Portuguese, perhaps a Creole. I 
asked him an indifferent question in Spanish, 
to which he forthwith replied in that lan- 



guage, but his aceent convinced me that he 
was neither Spaniard nor Portuguese. 

" I presume I am speaking to an English 
man. Sir?" said he, in as good English as 
was possible for one not an Englishman to 
speak. 

Myself. — You know me to be an English- 
man; but I should find some difficulty in 
guessing to what country you belong. 

Stranger, — May I take a seat 1 

Myself. — A singular question. Have you 
not as much right to sit in the public apart- 
ment of an inn as myself? 

Stranger.-^l am not certain of that. The 
people here are not in general very gratified 
at seeing me seated by their side. 

Myself, — Perhaps owing to your political 
opinions, or to some crime which it may have 
been your misfortune to commit ? 

Stranger, — I have no political opinions, and 
I am not aware that I ever committed any par- 
ticular crime, — I am hated for my country and 
my religion. 

Myself. — Perhaps I am speaking to a Pro- 
testant, like myself? 

Stranger. — 1 am no Protestant. If I were, 
they would be cautious here of showing their 
dislike, for I should then have a government 
and a consul to protect me. I am a Jew — a 
Barbary Jew, a subject of Abderrahman. 

Myself. — If that be the case, you can scarce- 
ly complain of being looked upon with dis- 
like in this country, since in Barbary tha 
Jews are slaves. 

Stranger. — In most parts, I grant you, hot 
not where I was bom, which was far up the 
country, near the deserts. There the Jews 
are free, and are feared, and are as valiant 
men as the Moslems themselves ; as able to 
tame the steed, or to fire the gun. The Jews 
of our tribe are not slaves, and I like not to 
be treated as a slave either by Christian or 
Moor. 

Myself. — ^Your history must be a curious 
one, 1 would fain hear it. 

Stranger. — My history I shall tell to no 
one. I have travelled much, I have been in 
commerce and have thriven. I am at present 
established in Portugal, but I love not the- 
people of Catholic countries, and least of all 
these of Spain. I have lately experienced the 
most shameful injustice in the Aduana of this 
town, and when I complained, they laughed 
at me and called me Jew. Wherever he turns 
the Jew is reviled, save in your country, and 
on that account my blood always warms when 
I see an Englishman. You are a stranger 
here. Can I do aught for you? You may 
command me. 

Myself, — ^I thank you heartily, but I am in 
need of no assistance. 

Stranger. — Have you any bills ? I will ac- 
cept them if you have. 

Myself — I have no need of assistance ; but 
you may do me a favour by accepting of a 
book. 

Stranger. — I will receive it with thanks. 
I know what it is. What a singular people ! 
The same dress, the same look, the same 
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book. Pelham gave me one in Egypt. Fare- 
well ! Your Jesas was a good man, perhaps 
a prophet; but . . . farewell! 

Well m^y the people of Pontevedra envy 
the natives of Vigo their bay, with which, in 
many respects, none other in the world can 
compare. On every side it is defended by 
steep and sublime hills, save on the part of 
the west, where is the outlet to the Atlantic ; 
but in the midst of this outlet, up towers a 
huge rocky wall, or island, w^hich breaks the 
swell, and prevents the billows of the west- 
ern sea from pouring through in full violence. 
On either side of this island is a passage, so 
broad that navies might pass through at all 
times in safety. The bay itself is oblong, 
running far into the land, and so capacious, 
that a thousand sail of the line might ride in 
it uncrowded. The waters are dark, still, 
and deep, without quicksands or shallows, so 
that the proudest man-of-war might lie within 
a stone's throw of the town ramparts without 
any fear of injuring her keel. 

Of many a strange event, and of many a 
mighty preparation has this bay been the 
scene, it was here that the bulky dragons 
of the grand armada were mustered, and it 
was from hence that, fraught with the pomp, 
power, and terror of Old Spain, the monster 
fleet, spreading its enormous sails to the wind, 
and bent on the ruin of the Lutheran isle, 
proudly steered ; — that fleet, to build and man 
which half the forests of Galicia had been 
felled, and all the mariners impressed from 
the thousand bays and creeks of the stern 
Cantabrian shore. It was here that the uni- 
ted flagfs of Holland and England triumphed 
over the pride of Spain and France; when 
the burning timbers of exploded war-ships 
soared above the tops of the Gallegan hills, 
and blazing galleons sank with their treasure- 
chests whilst drifting in the direction of Sam- 
payo. It was on the shores of this bay that 
the English guards flrst emptied Spanish 
bodegas, whilst the bombs of Cobham were 
crashing the roofs of the castle of Castro, and 
the vecmos of Pontevedra buried their dou- 
bloons in cellars, and flying posts were con- 
veying to Lugo and Orensee the news of the 
heretic invasion and the disaster of Vigo. 
All these events occurred to my mind as I 
stood far up the hill, at a short distance from 
the fort, surveying the bay. 

" W^hat are you doing there, Cavalier V 
roared several voices. ** Stay, Carracho ! if 



you attempt to run we will shoot you !" I 
looked around and saw three or four fellows 
in dirty uniforms, to all appearance soldiers, 
just above me, on a winding path which led 
up the hill. Their muskets were pointed at 
me. " What am I doing ? Nothing, as yoa 
see," said I, '^ save looking at the bay ; and 
as for running, this is by no means ground for 
a course." "You are our prisoner," said they, 
"and you must come with us to the fort." " I 
was just thinking of going there," I replied; 
" before you thus kindly invited me. The 
fort is the very spot 1 was desirous of seeing." 
I thereupon climbed up to the place where 
they stood, when they instantly surrounded 
me, and with this escort I was marched into 
the fort, which might have been a strong place 
in its time, but was now rather ruinous. 
" You are suspected of beinff a spy," said the 
corporal, who walked in fwnt, "Indeed," 
said I. " Yes," replied the corporal, " and 
several spies have lately been taken and shot." 

Upon one of the parapets of the fort stood a 
young man, dressed as a subaltern officer, and 
to this personage I was introduced. "We 
have been watching you this half hour," said 
he, " as you were taking observations." 
"Then you gave yourselves much useless 
trouble," said I. " 1 am an Englishman, and 
was merely looking at the bay. Have the 
kindness now to show me the fort." .... 

After some conversation, he said, " I wish 
to be civil to people of your nation, you may 
therefore consider yourself at liberty." I 
bowed, made my exit, and proceeded down 
the hill. Just before I entered the town, how- 
ever, the corporal, who had followed me un» 
perceived, tapped me on the shoulder. " You 
must go with me to the governor," said he. 
" With all my heart," I replied. The governor 
was shaving when we were shown up to him. 
He was in his shirt sleeves, and held a razor in 
his hand. He looked very ill-natured, which 
was perhaps owing to his being thus inters 
rupted in his toilet. He asked me two or three 
questions, and on learning that I had a pass- 
port, and was the bearer of a letter to the Eng- 
lish consul, he told me that I was at liberty 
to depart. So I bowed to the governor of the 
town, as I had done to the governor of the 
fort, and making my exit proceeded to my inn. 

At Vigo I accomplished but little in the way 
of distribution, and after a sojourn of a few 
days, I returned in the direction of Saint 
James. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Arrival at Padron — Projected Enterprise — The Alquilador — Breach of Promise — An odd Compa- 
nion—A plain Story — Rugged raths — The Desertion — The Pony— A Dialogue— Unple«a>Bt 
Situation— The Estadea— Benighted—The Hut— The Traveller's Pillow. 



I ARRIVED at Padron late in the evening, on 
my return from Pontevedra and Vigo. It was 
my intention at this place to send my servant 
and horses forward to Santiago, and to hire a 
guide to Cape Finisterra. It would be difficult 
to assign any plausible reason for the ardent 
desire which I entertained to visit this place ; 
but I remembered that last year I had escaped 
almost by a miracle from shipwreck and death 
on the rocky sides of this extreme point of the 
Old World, and I thought that to convey the 
Gospel to a place so wud and remote, roi^ht 
perhaps be considered an acceptable pilgrim- 
age in the eyes of my Maker. True it is that 
but one copy remained of those which I had 
brought with me on this last journey; but this 
reflection, ftir from discouraging me in my pro- 
jected enterprise, produced the contrary ef- 
fect, as I called to mind that ever since the 
Lord revealed himself to man it has seemed 
ffood to him to accomplish the greatest ends 
by apparently the most insufficient means ; and 
I reflected that this one copy might serve as 
an instrument for more good than the four 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine copies 
of the edition of Madrid. 

I was aware that my own horses were quite 
incompetent to reach Finisterra, as the roads 
or paths lie through stony ravines, and over 
rough and shaggy hills, and therefore deter- 
mined to leave them behind with Antonio, 
whom I was unwilling to expose to the fatigues 
of such a journey. I lostno time in sending for 
an alquilador, or person who lets out horses, 
and informing him of my intention. He said he 
had an excellent mountain pony at my disposal, 
and that he himself would accompany me, but 
at the same time observed, that it was a ter- 
rible journey for man and horse, and that he 
expected to be paid accordingly. I consented 
to give him what he demanded, but on the ex- 
press condition that he would perform his pro- 
mise of attending me himselt, as I was un- 
willing to trust myself four or five days 
amongst the hills with any low fellow of 
the town whom he might select, and who it 
was very possible mi?ht play me some evil 
turn. He replied by the term invariably used 
by the Spaniards when they see doubt or dis- 
trust exhibited, "iVb tengo usted cuidado,^'' 
I will go myself. Having thus arranged tiie 
matter perfectly satisfactorily, as I thought, I 
partook of a slight supper, and shortly after- 
wards retired to repose. 

I had requested the alquilador to call me the 
next morning at three o'clock ; he however did 
not make his appearance till five, having, I 
suppose, overslept himself, which was indeed 
my own case. I arose in a hurry, dressed, 
put a few things in a bag, not forgetting the | 



Testament which I had resolved to present to 
the inhabitants of Finisterra. I then sallied 
forth and saw my friend the alquilador, who 
was holding by the bridle the pony or jaca 
which was destined to carry me in my expe- 
dition. It was a beautiful little animal, ap- 
parently stronpr and full of life, without one 
single white hair in its whole body, which 
was black as the plumage of the crow. 

Behind it stood a strange-looking figure of 
the biped species, to whom, however, at the 
moment, I paid little attention, but of whom I 
shall have plenty to say in the sequel. 

Having asked the horse-lender whether he 
was ready to proceed, and being answered in 
the affirmative, I bade adieu to Antonio, and 
putting the pony in motion, we hastened out 
of the town, taking at first the road which 
leads towards Santiago. Observing that the 
figure which I have previously alluded to 
was following, close at our heels, I asked the 
alquilador who it was, and the reason of its 
following us ; to which he replied, that it was 
a servant of his, who would proceed a little 
way with us and then return. So on we went 
at a rapid rate, till we were within a quarter 
of a mile of the Convent of the Esclavitud, a 
little beyond which, he had informed me, 
that we should have to turn off f^om the high 
road ; but here he suddenly stopped shor^ 
and in a moment we were all at a standstUL 
I c[uestioned the ^de as to the reason of 
this, but I received no answer. The fellow's 
eyes were directed to the CTound, and ha 
seemed to be counting with me most intense 
solicitude the prints of the hools of the oxen, 
mules; and horses in the dust of the road. I 
repeated my demand in a louder voice ; when, 
after a considerable pause, he somewhat ele- 
vated his eyes, without however looking me 
in the face, and said that he believed diat I 
entertained the idea that he himself was to 
guide me to Finisterra, which, if I did, he 
was very sorry for it, the thing being quite im- 
possible, as he was perfectly ignorant of the 
way, and, moreover, incapable of performing 
such a journey over rough and difficult ground 
as he was no longer the man he had been, and 
over and above all that, he was engaged that 
day to accompany a gentleman to Pontevedra, 
who was at that moment expecting him. 
"But," continued he, "as I am always de- 
sirous of behaving like a caballero to every 
body, I have taken measures to prevent your 
being disappointed. This person," pointing 
to the figure, " I have engaged to accompany 
you. He is a most trustworthy person, and is 
well acquainted with the route to Finisterra, 
having been thither several times with this 
very jaca on which you are mounted. He 
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iHIl, besides, be an agreeable companion to 
you on the way, as he speaks French and 
English very well, and has been all over the 
world." The fellow ceased speaking at last ; 
and I was so struck with his craft, impudence, | 
and villany, that some time elapsed before I ; 
could find an answer. I then reproached him 
in the bitterest terms for his breach of pro- | 
mise, and said that I was much tempted to | 
return to the town instantly, complain of him 
to the alcalde, and have him punished at any 
expense. To which he replied, " Sir cava- 
lier, by so doin? you will be nothing nearer 
Finisterra, to which you seem so eager to get. 
Take my advice, spur on the jeica, for you see 
it is getting late, and it is twelve long leagues 
from hence to Corcuvion, where you must 
pass the night; and from thence to Finisterra 
18 no trifle. As for the man, no ienga usted 
euddcuio^ he is the best guide in all Galicia, 
speaks English and French, and will bear 
you pleasant company." 

By this time I had reflected that by return- 
ing to Padron I should indeed be only wast- 
ing time, and that by endeavouring to have 
the fellow punished, no benefit ^would accrue 
to me; moreover, as he seemed to be a 
scoundrel in every sense of the word, I might 
as well proceed in the company of any person 
as in his. I therefore si^ified my intention 
of proceeding, and told him to ?o back in the 
Lord^s name, and repent of his sins. But 
having gained one point, he thought he had 
best attempt another; so placing himself 
about a yard before the jaca, he said that the 

}>rice which I had agreed to pay him for the 
oan of his horse (Vrhich by-the-by Was .the 
full sum he had demanded) was by no means 
sufficient, and that before 1 proceeded I must 
promise him two dollars more, adding that 
he was either drunk or mad when he had 
made such a bar^in. I was now thoroughly 
incensed, and, without a moments reflection, 
spurred the jaca which flung him down in the 
dust, and passed over him. Looking back at 
the distance of a hundred yards, I saw him 
standing in the same place, his hat on the 
ground, gazing after us, and crossing himself 
most devoutly. His servant, or whatever he 
was, far from offering any assistance to his 
principal, no sooner saw the jaca in motion 
than he ran on by its side, without word or 
comment, farther than striking himself lustily 
on the thigh with his right palm. We soon 
passed the Esclavitud, and presently after- 
wards turned to the left into a stony broken 
path leading to fields of maize. We passed 
by several farm-houses, and at last arrived at 
a dingle, the sides of which were plentifully 
overgrown with dwarf oaks, and which 
slanted down to a small dark river shaded 
with trees, which we crossed by a rude 
bridge. By this time I had had sufficient 
time to scan my odd companion from head to 
foot. His utmost height, had he made the 
most of himself, might perhaps have amount- 
ed to five feet one inch ; but he seemed \ 
somewhat inclined to stoop. Nature had I 
^fted him with an immense head, and placed 



it clean anon his shoulden, for, amongst thd 
items of his composition it did not appestr 
that a neck had been included. Arms long 
and brawny swung at his sides, and the 
whole of his frame was as strong built and 
powerful as a wrestler's; his body was sup- 
ported by a pair of short but very nimble 
legs. His face was very long, and would 
have borne some slight resemblance to a hu- 
man countenance had the nose been mo^ 
visible, for its place seemed to have been 
entirely occupiea by a wry mouth and large 
staring eyes. His dress consisted of three 
articles : an old and tattered hat of the Por- 
tuguese kind, broad at the crown and narrow 
at the eaves, something which appeared to be 
a shirt, and dirty canvas trousei^. Willing 
to enter into conversation with him, and re- 
membering that the alquiladbr had informed 
me that he spoke languages, I asked him, in 
English, if he had always acted in the capa- 
city of guide! Whereupon he turned nis 
eyes with a singular expression upon my 
face, gave a loud laugh, a long leap, and 
clapped his hands tlirice above his head. 
Perceiving that he did not understand me, 1 
repeated my demand in French, and was 
again answered by the laugh, leap, and 
clapping. At last he said in broken Spanish, 
" Master mine, speak Spanish in God's name, 
and I can understand you, and still better if 
you speak Gallegan, but I can promise no 
more. I heard what the alquilador told you, 
but he is the greatest embustero in the whole 
land, and deceived you then as he did when 
he promised to accompany you. I serve him 
for my sins ; but it was an evil hour when I 
left the deep sea and turned guide." He then 
informed me that he was a native of Padron, 
and a mariner by profession, having spent 
the greater part of his life in the Spanish 
navy, in which service he had visited Cuba 
and many parts of the Spanish Americas, 
adding, " When my master told you that I 
shottld bear you pleasant company by the 
way, it was the only word of truth that has 
come from his mouth for a month ; and long 
before you reach Finisterra you will have 
rejoiced that the servant, arid not the master, 
went with you : he is dull and heavy, but I 
am what you see." He then gave two or 
three first-rate summersets, again laughed 
loudly, and clapped his hands. " You would 
scarcely think," he continued, " that I drove 
that little pony yesterday heavily laden all 
the way irom Coruna. We arrived at 
Padron at two o'clock this morning; but we 
are nevertheless both willing and able to un- 
dertake a fresh journey. No ienga ttsied 
cuidado, as my master said, no one ever com- 
plains of that pony or of me." In this kind 
of discourse we proceeded a considerable way 
through a very picturesque country, until we 
reached a beautiful village at the skirt of a 
mountain. " This village," said my guide, 
" is called Los Angeles, because its church 
was built long since by the angels; they 
placed a beam of gold beneath it, which they 
brought down from heaven^ and vrbxa\x'SR'iA 
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once a rafter of God's own house. It runs 
all the way ilnder the ground from hence to 
the cathedral of Compostella." 

Passing through the village, which he like- 
wise informed me possessed baths, and was 
much visited by the people of Santiago, we 
shaped our course to the north-west, and by 
so doinor doubled a mountain which rose ma- 
jestically over our heads, its top crowned with 
bare and broken rocks, whilst on our right, on 
the other side of a spacious valley, was a high 
range, connected with the mountains to the 
northward of St. James. On the summit of 
this range rose high embattled towers, which 
my guide informed me were those of Altamira, 
an ancient and ruined castle, formerly the 
principal residence in this province of the 
counts of that name. Turning now due west, 
we were soon at the bottom of a steep and 
rugged pass, which led to more elevated re- 
mons. The ascent cost us nearly half an 
hour, and the difficulties of the ground were 
such, that I more than once congratulated 
myself on having left my own horses behind, 
and being mounted on the gallant little pony, 
which, accustomed to such paths, scrambled 
bravely forward, and eventually brought us in 
safety to the top of the ascent. 

Here we entered a Gallegan cabin, or choza, 
for the purpose of refreshing the animal and 
ourselves. The (juadruped ate some maize, 
whilst we two bipeds regaled ourselves on 
some broa and aguardiente, which a woman 
whom we found in the hut placed before us. 
I walked out for a few minutes to observe the 
aspect of the country, and on my return found 
my guide fast asleep on the bench where I 
had left him. He sat boll upright, his back 
supported against the wall, and his legs pen- 
dulous, within three inches of the groijnd, 
being too short to reach it. I remained gaz- 
ing upon him for at least five minutes, whilst 
he enjoyed slumbers seemingly as quiet and 
profound as those of death itself. His face 
brought powerfully to my mind some of those 
uncouth visages of saints and abbots which 
are occasionally seen in the niches of the walls 
of ruined convents. There was not the slight- 
est gleam of vitality in his countenance, which 
for colour and rigidity might have been of 
stone, and which was as rude and battered as 
one of the stone heads at Icolmkill, which 
have braved the winds of twelve hundred 
years. I continued gazing on his face till I 
became almost alarmed, concluding that life 
might have departed from its harassed and fa- 
tigued tenement. On my shaking him rather 
roughly by the shoulder, he slowly awoke, 
opening his eyes with a stare and then closing 
them again. For a few moments he was evi- 
dently unconscious of where he was. On my 
shouting to him, however, and inquiring whe- 
ther he intended to sleep all day, instead of 
conducting me to Finisterra, he dropped upon 
his legs, snatched up his hat, which lay on 
the table, and instantly ran out of the door, 
exclaiming, "Yes, yes, I remember: follow 
me, captain, and I will lead you to Finisterra 
in no time.'* I looked after him, and perceived 



that he was hurrying at a considerable psM 
in the direction in which we had hitherto beet 
proceeding. " Stop !" said I, '* stop ! Win 
you leave me here with the pony 1 Stop ! we 
have not paid the reckoning. Stop !" Hai 
however, never turned his head for a moment, 
and in less than a minute was out of sight 
The pony, which was tied to a crib at one end 
of the cabin, began now to neigh terrifically, 
to plunge, and to erect its tail and mane in t 
most singular manner. It tore and strained 
at the halter till I was apprehensive that 
strangulation would ensue. "Woman," I 
exclaimed, " where are you, and what is the 
meaning of all this T' But the hostess had 
likewise disappeared, and though I ran aboot 
the choza, shouting myself hoarse, no answer 
was returned. The pony still continued to 
scream and to strain at the halter more vio* 
lently than ever. "Amibesetwith lunaticsl" 
I cried, and, flinging down a peseta on the 
table, unloosed the halter, and attempted to 
introduce the bit into the mouth of the animals 
This, however, I found impossible to effect 
Released from the halter, the pony made at 
once for the door, in spite of all the efforts 
which 1 could make to detain it. "If yott 
abandon me," said I, " I am in a pretty situa- 
tion ; but there is a remedy for every thing!" 
with which words I sprang into the saddle, 
and in a moment more the creature was bear- 
ing me at a rapid gallop in the direction, as I 
supposed, of Finisterra. My position, how- 
ever diverting to the reader, was rather critical 
to myself. 1 was on the back of a spirited 
animal, over which I had no control, dashinff 
along a dangerous and unknown path. I 
could not discover the slightest vestige of my 
guide, nor did I pass any one from whom I 
could derive any information. Indeed, the 
speed of the animal was so great, that even 
in the- event of my meeting or overtaking a 
passenger, I could scarcely have hoped to 
have exchanged a word with him. " Is the 
pony trained to this work 1" said I mentally. 
" Is he carrying me to some den of banditti, 
where my throat will be cut, or does he follow 
his master by instinct V Both of these sus- 
picions I however soon abandoned ; the pony's 
speed relaxed, he appeared to have lost the 
road. He looked about uneasily: at last, 
coming to a sandy spot, he put his nostrils to 
the ground, and then suddenly flung himself 
down, and wallowed in true pony fashion. I 
was not hurt, and instantly made use of this op- 
portunity to slip the bit into his mouth, which 
previously had been dangling beneath his 
neck ; I then remounted in quest of the road. 
This I soon found, and continued my way 
for a considerable time. The path lay over a 
moor, patched with heath and furze, and here 
and there strewn with large stones, or rather 
rocks. The sun had risen high in the firma- 
ment, and burned fiercely. I passed several 
people, men and women, who gazed at me 
with surprise, wondering, probably, what a 
person of^my appearance could be about withr 
out a guide in so strange a place. I inquired 
of two females whom I met whether they had 
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m my guide ; but they either did not or i 
'WKild not tinderstand me, and exchanging a , 
"ftw words with each other, in one of the hun- i 
died dialects of the Gallegan, passed on. \ 
Saving crossed the moor, I came rather ab- | 
xaptly upon a convent, overhanging a deep i 
Tftvine, at the bottom of which brawl^ a rapid 
fltieam. 

It was a beautiful and picturesque spot : 
the sides of the ravine were thickly clothed 
"with wood, and on the other side a tall, black 
liill uplifted itself. The edifice was large, 
and apparently deserted. Passing by it, I 
presently reached a small village, as deserted, 
10 all appearance, as the convent, for I saw 
not a single individual, nor so much as a dog 
1o welcome me with his bark. I proceeded, 
however, until I reached a fountain, the wa- 
ters of which gushed from a stone pillar into 
a trough. Seated upon this last, his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed upon the neighbour- 
ing mountain, 1 beheld a figure which still 
fiequently recurs to my thoughts, especially 
when asleep and oppressed by the nightmare. 
This figure was my runaway guide. 

Myself, — Good-day to you, my gentleman. 
The weather is hot, and yonder water appears 
delicious. I am almost tempted to dis- 
mount and regale myself with a slight 
draught. 

Guide. — Your worship can do no better. 
The day is, as you say, hot ; you can do no 
better than drink a little of this water. I have 
myself just drunk. 1 would not, however, 
advise you to give that pony any, it appears 
heated and blown. 

Myself . — ^It may well be so. I have been 
galloping at least two leagues in pursuit of 
a fellow who engaged to guide me to . Finis- 
terra, but who deserted me in a most singular 
manner, so much so, that I almost believe 
him to be a thief, and no true man. You do 
not happen to have seen him ? 
Guide, — What kind of a man might he be 1 
Myself. — A short, thick fellow, very much 
like yourself, with a hump upon his back, 
and, excuse me, of a very ill-favoured coun- 
tenance. 

Guide. — Ha, ha! I know him. He ran 
with me to this fountain, where he has just 
left me. That man. Sir Cavalier, is no thief. 
If he is any thing at all, he is a Nuveiro, — a 
fellow who rides upon the clouds, and is oc- 
casionally whisked away by a gust of wind. 
Should you ever travel with that man again, 
never allow him more than one glass of anise 
at a time, or he will infallibly mount into the 
clouds and leave you, and then he will ride 
and run till he comes to a water brook, or 
knocks his head a^inst a fountain — then one 
draught, and he is himself again. So you 
are going to Finisterra, Sir Cavalier. Now, 
it is singular enough, that a cavalier much of 
your appearance engaged me to conduct him 
there this morning, 1 however lost him on the 
way. So it appears to me our best plan is to 
travel together until you find your own guide 
and I find my own master. 
It micht be about two o'clock in the after- 
^ . 17 



noon, that we reached a long and ruinous 
bridge, seemingly of great antiquity, and 
which, as I was informed by my guide, was 
called the bridge of Don Alonzo. It crossed 
a species of creek, or rather frith, f^r the sea 
was at no considerable distance, and the small 
town of Noyo lay at our right. " When we 
have crossed that bridge, captain," said my 
miide, " we sliall be in an unknown country, 
for I have never been farther than Noyo, and 
as for Finisterra, so far from having been 
there, I never heard of such a place ; and 
though I have inquired of two or three people 
since we have been upon this expedition, they 
know as little about it as I do. Taking all 
things, however, into consideration, it appears 
to me, that the best thing we can do is to 
push forward to Corcuvion, which is five mad 
leagues from hence, and which we may per- 
haps reacli ere nightfall, if we can find the 
way or get any one to direct us ; for as I told 
you before, I know nothing about it." " To 
fine hands have I confided myself," said I ; 
" however, we had best, as you say, push for- 
ward to Corcuvion, where, peradventure, we 
may hear something of Finisterra, and find a 
guide to conduct us." Whereupon, with a 
hop, skip, and a jump, he again set forward 
at a rapid pace, stopping occasionally at a 
choza, for the purpose, 1 suppose, of making 
inquiries, though I understood scarcely any 
thing of the jargon in which he addressed the 
people, and in which they answered him. 

We were soon in an extremely wild and 
hilly country, scrambling up ana down ra- 
vines, wading brooks, and scratching our 
hands and faces with brambles, on which 
grew a plentiful crop of wild mulberries, to 
gather some of which we occasionally made 
a stop. Owing to the roughness of the way 
we made no great progress. The pony fol- 
lowed close at the back of the guide, so near, 
indeed, that its nose almost touched his shoul- 
der. The country grew wilder and wilder, 
and since we had passed a water-mill, we had 
lost all trace of human habitation. The mill 
stood at the bottom of a valley shaded by 
large trees, and its wheels were turning with 
a dismal and monotonous noise. " Do you 
think we shall reach Corcuvion to-night?" 
said I to the guide, as we emerged from this 
valley to a savage moor, which appeared of 
almost boundless extent. 

Guide. — I do not, I do not. We shall in 
no manner reach Corcuvion to-niffht, and I by 
no means like the appearance of this moor," 
The sun is rapidly sinking, and then, if there 
come on a haze, we shall meet the Estadea. 

Myself. — What do you mean by the Esta- 
dea? 

Guide. — ^What do I mean by the Estadea ! 
My master asks me what I mean by the Esta- 
dinha.* I have met the Estadinha but once, 
and it was upon a moor something like this. I 
was in company with several women, and a 
thick haze came on, and. suddenly a thousand 

* Inha, when afiixed to words, serves as a dimi- 
nutive. It is much in use amongst the GaUe@uia« 
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lights shone abore our heads in the ltttte,and 
there was a wild cry, and the women fell to the 
ground screaming Estadea ! Estad^a ! and I 
myself fell to the ground crying out Esta- 
dinha 1 ^The Estadea are the spirits of the 
dead which ride upon the haze, bearing can- 
dles in their hands. I tell you frankly, my 
master, that if we meet the assembly of the 
souls, I shall leaye you at once, and then I 
shall run and run till I drown myself in the 
sea somewhere about Muros. We shall not 
reach Corcuvion this night; my only hope is 
that we may find some chOza upon these 
moors, where we may hide our heads from 
the Estadinha." 

The night overtook us ere we had trarersed 
the moor; there was, however, no haze, to 
the great joy of my guide, and a comer of the 
tnoon partially illumined our steps. .Our situa- 
tion, however, was dreary enough : we were 
upon the wildest heath of the wildest province 
of Spain, ignorant of our way, and directing 
our course we scarcely knew whither, for ray 
guide repeatedly declared to me, that he did 
not believe that such a place as Finisterra ex- 
isted, or if it did exist, it was some bleak 
mountain pointed out in a map. When I re- 
flected on the character of this guide I de- 
rived but little comfort or encouragement: he 
was at best evidently half-witted, and was by 
his own confession occasionally seized with 
paroxysms which differed from madness in no 
essential respect; his wild escapade in the 
morning of nearly three leagues, without any 
apparent cause, and lastly, his superstitious 
and frantic fears of meeting the souls of the 
dead upon this heath, in which event he in- 
tended, as h^ himself said, to desert me and 
make for the sea, operated rather powerfully 
upon my nerves. I likewise considered that 
it was quite possible that we might be in the 
route neither of Finisterra nor Corcuvion, and 
1 therefore determined to enter the first cabin 
at which we should arrive, in preference to 
running the risk of breaking our necks by 
tumbling down some pit or precipice. No 
cabin, however, appeared in sight : the moor 
seemed interminable, and we wandered on 
tmtil the moon disappeared, and we were left 
in almost total darkness. 

At length we arrived at the foot of a steep 
ascent, up which a rough and broken pathway 
appeared to lead. "Can this be our way?" 
said I to the guide. 

" There appears to be no other for us, cap- 
tain," replied the man ; " let us ascend it by 
all means, and when we are at the top, if the 
sea be in the neighbourhood we shall see it." 
I then dismounted, for to ride up such a pass 
in such darkness would have been madness. 
We clambered up in a line, first the guide, 
next the pony, with his nose as usual on his 
master^s shoulder, of whom he seemed pas- 
sionately fond, and I bringing up the rear, 
with my left hand grasping the animal's tail. 
We had many a stumble, and more than one 
fall : once, indeed, we were all rolling down 
the side of the hill together. In about twenty 
minutes we reached the summit, and looked 



around us, but no sea Was visible : a bU 
nioor, indistinctly seen, seemed to spread oi 
every side. 

" We shall have to VAke up our qnaiten 
here till momihg," said I. 

Suddenly my guide Seized me by the faaiid: 
"There is lume, Senhor," ^id he, " there ii 
lurae." I looked in the direction in which he 
pointed, and, after straining my eyes for some 
time, imagined that I perceived, far below and 
at some distance, a faint glow. *■ Tliat ii 
lume," shouted the gttide, " and it proceedl 
from the chimney of a choza." 

On descending the eminence, we roamed 
about for a considetable time, until we at last 
found ourselves in the midst of about six or 
ei^ht bhck huts. " Knock at the door of one 
of^ these," said I to the guide, " and inquire 
of the people whether they can shelter us for 
the night." He did so, and a man preseatly 
made his appearance, bearing in his haod a 
lighted firebrand. 

"Can you shelter a Cavalheiro from the 
night and the Estadea 1" said my guide. 

" From both, I thank God,^' said the man, 
who was an athletic figure, without shoes aad 
stockings, and who, upon the whole, pat m» 
much in mind of a Munster peasant from the 
bogs. •• Pray enter, gentlemen, We can ac- 
commodate you both and your cavalgadura 
besides." 

We entered the choza, which consisted of 
three compartments; in the first we found 
straw, in the second caittle and ponies, and in 
the third the family, consisting of the father 
and mother of the man who admitted us, and 
his wife and children. 

" You are a Catalan, Sir Cavalier, and are 
going to your countrymen at Corcuvion," said 
the man in tolerable Spanish. " Ah, you are 
brave people, you Catalans, and fine estab- 
lishments you have on the Gallegan shores ; 
pity that you take all the money out of the 
country." 

Now, under all circumstances, I had not the 
slightest objection to pass for a Catalan ; and 
I rather rejoiced that these wild people should 
suppose that I had powerful friends and coun- 
trymen in the neighbourhood who were, per- 
haps, expecting me. I therefore favoured tneii 
mistake, and began with a harsh Catalan ac- 
cent to talk of the fish of Galicia, and the high 
duties on salt. The eye of my guide was 
upon me for an instant, with a singular ex- 
pression, half serious half droll ; he, however, 
said nothing, but slapped his thigh as usual, 
and with a spring nearly touched the roof of 
the cabin with his grotesque head. Upon 
inquiry, I discovered that we were still two 
long leagues distant from Corcuvion, and that 
the road lay over moor and hill, and was hard 
to find. Our host now demanded whether we 
were hungry, and upon being answered in the 
affirmative, produced about a dozen eggs and 
some bacon. Whilst our supper was cook- 
1 ing, a long conversation ensued between my 
I guide and the family, but as it was carried on 
in Gallegan, I tried in vain to understand it. 
I believe, however, that it principally related 
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4» wttebes and wiMoraft, as the Estadea was 
-freqaantly menttoned. After supper I demand- 
ad where I could rest : whereupon the host 
ponited to a trap-door in the roof, sayin^r that 
•boTe there was a loft where I could sleep by 
ODTself, and. have clean straw. For curiosity's 
Bake, I asked whether there was such a things 
as a bed in the cabin. 

^ No,'' replied the man ; ** nor nearer than 
•Corcuyion. I never entered one in my life, 
nor any one of my family : we sleep around 
the hearth, or amonsr the straw with the cat- 
Ue." 

I was too old a traveller to complain, but 



forthwith ascended' by a'hdder'hltD a sptiotat 
of loft, tolerably lar]|^ and nearly empty^ 
where I placed my cloak beneath my head, 
and lay down on the boards, which I preferred 
to the straw for more reasons than one. 1 
heard the people below talking in Gallegan 
for a considerable time, and could see the 
gleams of the fire through the interstices of 
the floor. The voices, however, gradually 
died away, the fire sank low and could no 
longer be distinguished. I dozed, started, dozed 
again, and dropped finally into a profound 
sleep, from which I was only roused by the 
crowing of the second cock. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Aatumnal Morning — The World's End— Corcuvion — Duyo — The Cape — A Whale — The Outer Bay 
— The Arrest — The Fisher- Magistrate — Calroa Rev — Hard of Belief— Where is your Passport? 
— The Beach — A Mighty Liberal — The Handmaid — The Grand Bainiham — Eccentric Book- 
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It waa a beautiful aatumnal morning when 
we left the chozaand pursued our way to Cor- 
CQvion. I satisfied our host by presenting him 
with a couple of pesetas, and he requested as 
a favour, that if on our return we passed that 
way, and were overtaken by the night, we 
would again take up our abode beneath his 
voof. This I promised, at the same time de- 
termining to do my best to guard against the 
contingency ; as sleeping in the loft of a Gal- 
legan hut, though preferable to passing the 
night on a moor or mountain, is any thing but 
desirable. 

So we again started at a rapid pace along 
nragh bridle-ways and foot-paths, amidst furze 
ana brushwood. In about an hour we obtain- 
ed a view of the sea, and directed by a lad, 
whom we found on the moor employed in 
tending a few miserable sheep, we bent our 
course to the north-west, and at length reached 
the brow of an eminence, where we stopped 
for some time to survey the prospect which 
opendd before us. 

It was not without reason that the Latins 
save the name of Finisterree to this district. 
We had arrived exactly at such a place as in 
my boyhood I had pictured to myself as the 
termination of the world, beyond which there 
was a wild sea, or abyss, or chaos. I now 
saw far before me an immense ocean, and below 
me a long and irregular line of lofly and pre- 
cipitous coast. Certainly in the whole world 
there is no bolder coast than the Galleoran 
shore, from the debouchement of the Minho 
to Cape Finisterra. It consists of a granite 
wall of savage mountains, for the most part 
serrated at the top, and occasionally broken, 
where bays and friths like those of Vigo and | 
Pontevedra intervene, running deep into the I 
land. These bays and friths are invariably 
of an immense depth, and sufificiently capa- 
cioaa to shelter the navies of the proudest ma- 
ritime nations. 
There is an air of stem and savage grandeur 



in every thing around, which strongly capti- 
vates the imagination. This savage coast is 
the first glimpse of Spain which the voyager 
from the north catches, or he who has ploughed 
his way across the wide Atlantic : and well does 
it seem to realize all his visions of this strange 
land. "Yes," he exclaims, "this is indeed 
Spain — stern, flinty Spain — land emblematic 
of those spirits to which she has given birth. 
From what land but that before me could have 
proceeded those portentous beings who as- 
tounded the Old World and filled the New with 
horror and blood : Alba, and Philip, Cortez, 
and Pizarro : stem colossal spectres, looming 
through the gloom of bygone years, like yonder 
granite mountains through the haze, upon the 
eye of the mariner. Yes, yonder is indeed 
Spain ; fiinty, indomitable Spain ; land em- 
blematic of its sons !" 

As for myself, when I viewed that wide 
ocean and its savage shore, I cried, " Such is 
the grave, and such are its terrific sides ; those 
moors and wilds, over which I have passed, are 
the rough and dreary journey of life. Cheered 
with hope, we struggle along through all the 
difficulties of moor, bog, and mountain, to ar- 
rive at — whati The grave and its dreary 
sides. Oh, may hope not desert us in the last 
hour : hope in the Redeemer and in God !" 

We descended from the eminence, and 
aorain lost siofht of the sea amidst ravines and 
dingles, amongst which patches of pine were 
occasionally seen. Continuing to descend, 
we at last came, not to the sea, but to the ex- 
tremity of a long narrow frith, where stood a 
village or hamlet ; whilst at a small distance, 
on the western side of the frith, appeared one 
considerably larger, which was indeed almost 
entitled to the appellation of town. This last 
was Corcuvion ; the first, if I forget not, was 
called Ria de Silla. We hastened on to Cor- 
cuvion, where I bade my guide make inquiries 
respecting Finisterra. He entered the door 
of a wine-house, fcoia ^rbLieh. ^toos^^ xssqsSol 
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noise and vociferation, and presently returned, 
informing me that the yillage of Finisterra 
was distant about a league and a half. A 
man, evidently in a state of intoxication, fol- 
lowed him to the door : " Are you bound for 
Finisterra, C aval heirosV he shouted. ^ 

»* Yes, my friend," I replied, " we are , 
going thither." j 

•' Then you are going amonast a flock of i 
drunkards \fato de WracAoa)," he answered. 
"Take care they dO not play you a trick." 

We passed on, and striking across a sandy 
peninsula at the back of the town, soon reach- 
ed the shore of an immense bay, the north- ; 
westernmost end of which was formed by the 
far-famed cape of Finisterra, which we now 
saw before us stretching far into the sea. 

Along a beach of dazzling white sand, we 
advanced towards the cape, the bourn of our 
journey. The sun was shining brightly, and 
every object was illumined by his beams. 
The sea lay before us like a vast mirror, and 
the waves which broke upon the shore were 
80 tiny as scarcely to produce a murmur. On 
we sped along the deep winding bay, over- 
hung by gigantic hills and mountains. Strange 
recollections began to throng upon my mind. 
It was upon this beach that, according to the 
tradition of all ancient Christendom, Saint 
James, the patron saint of Spain, preached 
the Gospel to the heathen Spaniards. Upon 
this beach had once stood an immense com- 
mercial city, the proudest in all Spain. This 
now desolate bay had once resounded with 
the voices of myriads, when the keels and 
commerce of all the then known world were 
wafted to Duyo. 

*' What is the name of this village 1" said 
I to a woman, as we passed by Ave or six 
ruinous houses at the bend of the bay, ere we 
entered upon the peninsula of Finisterra. 

"This is no village," said the Gallegan, 
" this is no village, Sir Cavalier, this is a 
city, this is Duyo." 

So much for the glory of the world ! These 
huts were all that the roaring sea and the 
tooth of time had left of Duyo, the great city ! 
Onward now to Finisterra. 

It was midday when we reached the vil- 
lage of Finisterra, consisting of about one 
hundred houses, and built on the southern 
side of the peninsula, just before it rises into 
the huge bluff head which is called the Cape. 
We sought in vain for an inn or venta, where 
we might stable our beast; at one moment 
we thought that we had found one, and had 
even tied the animal to the manger. Upon 
our going out, however, he was instantly un- 
tied and driven forth into the street. The 
few people whom we saw appeared to gaze 
upon us in a singular manner. We, how- 
ever, took little notice of these circumstances, 
and proceeded along the straggling street, 
until we found shelter in the house of a Cas- 
tilian shopkeeper, whom some chance had 
brought to this corner of Galicia, — this end 
of the world. Our first care was to feed the 
animalf who now began to exhibit considera- 
bJe symptoms of fatigue. We thea requeaied 



some refreshment for ourselves; and in aboiA 
an hour, a tolerably savoury fish, weighing 
about thiee pounds, and fresh from the bay^ 
was prepared for us by an old woman who 
appeared to officiate as housekeeper. Hav^ 
ing finished our meal, I and my uncouth com- 
panion went forth and prepared to ascend the 
mountain. 

We stopped to examine a small dismantled 
fort or battery facing the bay : and whilst en- 
gaged in this examination, it more than onee 
occurred to me that w6 were ourselves the ob- 
jects of scrutiny and investigation : indeed I 
caught a glimpse of more than one counte- 
nance peering upon us through the holes and 
chasms of the walls. We now commenced 
ascending Finisterra ; and making numeroas 
and long detours, we wound our way up its 
flinty sides. The sun had reached the top of 
heaven, whence he showered upon us perpen- 
dicularly his brightest and fiercest rays. My 
boots were torn, my feet cut, and the perspira- 
tion streamed from my brow. To my guide, 
however, the ascent appeared to be neither 
toilsome nor difficult. The heat of the day 
for him had no terrors, no moisture was wrung 
from his taned countenance : he drew not one 
short breath ; and hopped upon the stones 
and rocks with all the provoking agility of a 
mountain goat. Before we had accomplished 
one half of the ascent, I felt myself quite ex* 
hausted. I reeled and staggered. "Cheer 
up, master mine, be of good cheer, and have 
no care," said the guide. " Yonder I see t 
wall of stones ; lie down beneath it in the 
shade." He put his long and strong arm 
round my waist, and though his stature com* 
pared with mine was that of a dwarf, he sup- 
ported me, as if I had been a child, to a rude 
wall which seemed to traverse the greatest 
part of the hill, and served probably as a kind 
of boundary. It was difficult to And a shady 
spot : at last he perceived a small chasm, per- 
haps scooped by some shepherd as a couch in 
which to enjoy his siesta. In this he laid me 
gently down, and taking off his enormous hat, 
commenced fanning me with great assiduity. 
By degrees I revived, and after having rested 
for a considerable time, I again attempted the 
ascent, which, with the assistance of my 
guide, I at length accomplished. 

We were now standing at a great altitude 
between two bays ; the wilderness of waters 
before us. Of all the ten thousand barks 
which annually plough those seas in sight of 
that old cape, not one was to be descried. It 
was a blue shiny waste, broken by no object 
save the black head of a spermaceti whale^ 
which would occasionally show itself on the 
top, casting up thin jets of brine. The princi* 
pal bay, that of Finisterra, as far as tne en- 
trance was beautifully variegated by an im- 
mense shoal of sardinhas, on whose extreme 
skirts the monster was probably feasting. 
From the northern side of the cape we lookM 
down upon a smaller bay, the shore of which 
wets overhung by rocks of various and gro- 
tesque shapes ; this is called the outer bay, or, 
\ in ^he language of the country, Frai do mar 
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iejwra f b fearfbl place in seasons of wind and i 
lBin|ieBt, when the lonor swell of the Atlantic ! 
pouring in, is broken into surf and foam by ' 
the Bonken rocks with which it abounds. 
Even in the calmest day there is a rumbling 
and a hollow roar in that bay which fill the 
heart with uneasy sensations. 

On all sides there was grandeur and sub- 
Kmity. After gazing from the summit of 
the cape for nearly an hour, we descended. 

On reaching the house where we had taken 
up our temporary habitation, we perceived 
that the portal was occupied by several men, 
some ^f whom were reclining on the floor 
drinking wine out of small earthen pans, 
which are much used in this part of Galicia. 
AVith a civil salutation I passed on, and as- 
eended the staircase to the room in which we 
had taken our repast. Here there was a rude 
and dirty bed, on which I flung myself, ex- 
hausted with fatigue. I determined to take 
a little repose, and in the evening to call the 
people or the place together, to read a few 
chapters of the Scripture, and then to address 
them with a little Christian exhortation. I 
Vina soon asleep, but my slumbers were by 
DO means tranquil. I thought I was sur- 
rounded with difficulties of various kinds 
amongst rocks and ravines, vainly endeavour- 
ing to extricate myself; uncouth visages 
showed themselves amidst the trees and in 
the hollows, thrusting out cloven tongues and 
uttering angry cries. I looked around for my 
guide, but could not find him; methought, 
however, that I heard his voice down a oeep 
dingle. He appeared to be talking of me. 
How long I might have continued in these 
wild dreams I know not. I was suddenly, 
however, seized roughly by the shoulder and 
nearly dragged from the bed. I looked up in 
aoazement, and by the light of the descending 
Ban I beheld hanging over me a wild and un- 
couth figure ; it was that of an elderly man, 
built as strong as a giant, with much beard 
and whisker, and huge bushy eyebrows, 
dressed in the habiliments of a fisherman : in 
his hand was a rusty musket. 

Ifyseff, — Who are you, and what do you 
want 1 

Figure. — Who I am matters but little. Get 
ap and follow me; it is you I want. 

Myttif, — By what authority do you thus 
presume to interfere with me % 
■ Fieure.'^By the authority of the justicia 
of Finisterra. Follow me peaceably, Calros, 
or it will be the worse for you. 

'* Calros," said I, ** what does the person 
mean 1" I thought it, however, most prudent 
to obey his command, and followed him down 
the staircase. The shop and the portal were 
BOW thronged with the inhabitants of Finis- 
terra, men, women, and children ; the latter 
for the most part in a state of nudity, and 
with bodies wet and dripping, having been 
probably summoned in haste from their gam- 
bols in the brine. Through this crowd the 
figure whom I have attempted to describe 
pushed his way with an air of authority. 

On arriving in the street, he laid his heavy 



hand upon my arm, not roughly however. 
^* It is Calros ! it is Calros !" said a hundred 
voices; »*he has come to Finisterra at last, 
and the justicia has now got hold of him.'* 
Wondering what all this could mean, I at- 
tended my strange conductor down the street. 
As we proceeded, the crowd increased every 
moment, following and veciferating. Even 
the sick were brought to the doors to obtain a 
view of what was going forward and a glance 
at the redoutable Calros. I was particularly 
struck by the eagerness displayed by one 
man, a cripple, who, in spite of the entreaties 
of his wife, mixed with the crowd, and hav- 
ing lost his crutch hopped forward on one leg, 
exclaiming, — ^^Carracho! tamhien voy yo!^^ 

We at last reached a house of rather larger 
size than the rest, my guide having led me 
into a long low room, placed me in the middle 
of the floor, and then hurrying to the door, he 
endeavoured to repulse the crowd who strove 
to enter with us. This he effected, though 
not without considerable difficulty, being once 
or twice compelled to have recourse to the butt 
of his musket, to drive back unauthorized in- 
truders. I now looked round the room. It 
was rather scantily furnished : I could see 
nothing but some tubs and barrels, the mast 
of a boat, and a sail or two. Seated upon the 
tubs were three or four men coarsely dressed, 
like fishermen or shipwrights. The principal 
personage was a surly ill-tempered-lookmg 
fellow of about thirty-five, whom eventually 
I discovered to be the alcalde of Finisterra, 
and lord of the house in which we now were. 
In a corner I caught a glimpse of my guide, 
who was evidently in durance, two stout 
fishermen standing before him, one with a 
musket and the other with a boat-hook. After 
I had looked about me for a minute, the al- 
calde, giving his whiskers a twist, thus ad- 
dressed me : — 

** Who are you, where is your passport, and 
what brings you to Finisterra V* 

Myself. — I am an Englishman. Here is 
my passport, and I came to see Finisterra. 

This reply seemed to discomfit them for a 
moment. They looked at each other, then at 
my passport. At length the alcalde, striking 
it with his finger, bellowed forth : 

**This is no Spanish passport; it appears 
to he written in French." 

Myself, — ^I have already told yon that I am 
a foreigner. I of course carry a foreign pass- 
port. 

Alcalde, — ^Then you mean to assert that you 
are not Calros Rey. 

Myse^, — I never heard before of such a 
king, nor indeed of such a name. 

Alcalde, — Hark to the fellow: he has the 
audacity to say that he has never heard of 
Calros the pretender, who calls himself 
king. 

Myself, — If you mean by Calros, the pre- 
tender Don Carios, all I can reply is that you 
can scarcely be serious. You might as well 
assert that yonder poor fellow, my ^ide, 
whom I see yon have made prisoner, is his 
nephew, the infanta, Dock ^VnaXVvsi^ 
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Alcalde, — See, you have betrayed yourself; 
that is the very person we suppose him to bf^. 

Myself. — It is true that they are both hunch- 
backs. But how can I be like Dmi Carlos ? 
I have nothing of the appearance of a Spaniard, 
and am nearly a foot taller than the pre- 
tender. 

Alcalde* — That makes no difference; you 
of course carry many waistcoats about you, 
by means of which you disguise yourself, and 
appear tall or low according to your pleasure. 

This last was so conclusive an argument 
that I had of course nothing to reply to it. 
The alcalde looked around him in triumph, 
^s if he had made some notable discovery. 
*'Ye6, it is Calros; it is Calros," said the 
crowd at the door. "It will be as well to 
luLve these men shot instantly," continued 
the alcalde; "if they are not the two pre- 
tenders, tliey are at any rate two of the fac- 
tious." 

" I am by no means certain that they are 
either one or the other," said a gruff voice. 

The justicia of Finisterra turned their eyes 
in the direction from which these words pro- 
ceeded, and so did I. Our glances rested 
upon the figure who held the watch at the 
door. He had planted the barrel of his mus- 
ket on the floor, and was now leaning his 
chin against the butt. 

" I am by no means certain that they are 
either one or the other," repeated he, advanc- 
ing forward, "I have been examining this 
man," pointing to myself, "and listening 
whilst he spoke, and it appears to me that 
after all he may prove an Englishman; he 
has their very look and voice. Who knows 
the English better than Antonio de la Trava, 
and who has a better right? Has he not 
sailed in their ships ; has he not eaten their 
biscuit ; and did he not stand by Nelson when 
he was shot dead V 

Here the alcalde became violently incensed. 
" He is no more an Englishman than your- 
self," he exclaimed ; " if he were an Eng- 
lislunan, would he have come in this manner, 
skulkinff across the land ? Not so, I trow. 
He would have come in a ship, recommended 
to some of us, or to the Catalans. He would 
have come to trade; to buy; but nobody 
knows him in Finisterra, nor does he know 
anybody : and the first thin^, moreover, that 
he does when he reaches this place is to in- 
spect the fort, and to ascend the mountain, 
where, no doubt, he has been marking out a 
camp. What brings him to Finisterra, if he 
is neither Calros nor a bribon of a faccioeol" 

I felt that there was a good deal of justice 
in some of these remarks ; and I was aware, 
for the first time, that I had, indeed, commit- 
ted a great imprudence in coming to this wild 
place, and among these barbarous people, 
without being able to assign any motive 
which could appear at all valid in their eyes. 
I endeavoured to convince the alcalde that I 
had come a«oss the country for the purpose 
of making myself acquainted with the many 
remarkable objects which it contained, and 
of obtaining infoimation respecting the cha- 



racter and condition of the inhabitants. He 
could understand no such motives. " What 
did you ascend the mountain for?" '*To see 
prospects." "Disparate! I have lived tt 
Finisterra forty years, and never ascended 
that mountain. I would not do it in a day 
like this for two ounces of gold. You went 
to take altitudes, and to mark oat a camp.^ 
I had, however, a stanch friend in old Anto- 
nio, who insisted, from his knowledge of the 
English, that all I had said might very possi- 
bly be true. "The English," said he, "haie 
more money than they know what to do witii, 
and on that account they wander all over. the 
world, paying dearly for what no other pe(h 
pie care a groat for." He then proceeded, 
notwithstanding the frowns of the alcalde, to 
examine me in the English language. Hie 
own entire knowledge of this tongue wu 
confined to two words — knife ?Lndforky which 
words I rendered into Spanish by their eqni- 
valents, and was forthwith pronounced ai 
Englishman by the old fellow, who, biaik* 
dishing his musket, exclaimed : — 

" This man is not Calros ; he is what he 
declares himself to be, an Englishman, and 
whoever seeks to injure him, shall have to do 
with Antonio de la Trava el valiente de Fi 
nisterra." No person sought to impugn thii 
verdict, and it was at lengSi determined that 
I should be sient to Corcuvion, to be examined 
by the alcalde mayor of the district. " But," 
said the alcalde of Finisterra, " whet is to be 
done with the other fellow ? . He at least ie • 
no Englishman. Bring him forward, and let 
us hear what he has to say for himsell 
Now, fellow, who are you, axiid what is you 
master?" 

Guide. — I am Sebastianillo, a poor brokea 
mariner of Padron, and my master for the 
present is this gentleman whom you see, the 
most valiant and wealthy of all the English. 
He has two ships at Vigo, laden with riches. 
I told you so when you first seized me up 
there in our posada. 

Alcalde. — Where is your passport? 

Guide. — I have no passport. Who would 
think of bringing a passport to such a place 
as this, where I don't suppose there are two 
individuals who can read ? I have no pass- 
port; my master's passport of course includes 
me. 

Alcalde. — It does not. And since you have 
no passport, and have confessed that your 
name is Sebastian, you shall be shot. Anto- 
nio de la Trava, do you and the musketeer 
lead this Sebastianillo forth, and shoot him 
before the door. 

Antonio de la Trava. — ^With much pleasure, 
Senor Alcalde, since you order it. With re- 
spect to this fellow, I shall not trouble mv- 
self to interfere. He at least is no English- 
man. He has more the look of a wizard or 
nuveiro ; one of those devils who raise storms 
and sink launches. Moreover, he says he \a 
from Padron ; and those of that place are all 
thieves and drunkards. They once played 
me a trick, and I would gladly be at tho 
shooting of the whole paeblo. 
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I BOW interfered, and said that if they shot with you if you were one of my own eonntryf 
the guide they must shoot me too ; expatiating mpn. Here we are at Duyo, captain. Shall 
at the same time on the cruelty and barbarity we refresh 1 



of taking away the life of a poor unfortunate 
fellow who, as might be seen at the first 
glance, was only hdf-witted ; adding, more- 
over, that if any person was guilty in this 
case, it was myself, as the other could only 
be considered in the light of a servant acting 
under my orders. 

** The sciest plan after all,*^ said the alcalde, 
^ appears to be, to send you both prisoners to 
Corcuvion, where the head alcalde can dis- 
pose of you as he thinks proper. You must, 
however, pay for your escort; for it is not to 
be supposed that the housekeepers of Finis- 
terra nave nothing else to do than to ramble 
about the country with every chance fellow 
who finds his way to this town." **As for 
that matter," said Antonio, '*! will take 
charge of them both. I am the valiente of 
Finisterra, and fear no two men living. 
Moreover, I -am sure that the captain here 
will make it worth my while, else he is no 
Englishman. Therefore let us be quick, and 
set out for Corcuvion at once, as it is getting 
late. First of all, however, captain, I must 
search vou and your bag^ge. You have no 
aims of course ? But it is best to make all 
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sure. 

Long ere it was dark I found myself again 
on the pony, in company with my guide, 
wending our way along the beach in the di- 
rection of Corcuvion. Antonio de la Trava 
tramped heavily on before, his musket on his 
shoulder. 

Myself. — Are you not afraid, Antonio, to be 
thus alone with two prisoners, one of whom 
is on horseback ? If we were to try, I think 
we could overpower you. 

Afdonio de la IVava, — I am the valiente de 
Finisterra, and I fear no odds. 

Myself. — Why do you call yourself the va- 
liente of Finisterra % 

Antonio de la TVaua, — ^The whole district 
call me so. When the French came to Finis- 
terra, and demolished the fort, three perished 
by my hand. I stood on the mountain, up 
where I saw you scrambling to-day. I con- 
tinued firing at the enemy, until three detach- 
ed themselves in pursuit of me. The fools ! 
two perished amongst the rocks by the fire of 
this musket, and as for the third, I beat his 
head to pieces with the stock. It is on. that 
account that they call me the valiente of Fi- 
nisterra. 

Myself, — How came you to serve with the 
English fleet? I think I heard you say that 
yon were present when Nelson fell. 

Antonio de la TVava. — I was captured by 
your countrymen, captain, and as I had been 
a sailor from my childhood, they were glad 
of my services. I was nine months with 
them, and assisted at Trafalgar. I saw the 
Enfflisb admiral die. You have something 
of his face, and your voice, when you spoke, 
sounded in my ears like his own. I love the 
English, and on that account I saved you. 
Think not that I would toil along these sands 



W*e did refresh, or rather Antonio de la 
Trava refreshed, swallowing pan after pan of 
wine, with a thiret which seemed unquencha- 
ble. ** That man was a greater wizard than my<p 
self," whispered Sebastian, my guide, " who 
told us that the drunkards of Finisterra would 
play us a trick." At length the old hero of 
the Cape slowly rose, saying, that we moat 
hasten on to Corcuvion, or the night would 
overtake us by the way. 

" What kind of person is the alcalde to 
whom you are conducting mel" said L 

»* Oh, very different from him of Finisterra," 
replied Antonio. ** This is a youi\g Senorito, 
lately arrived from Madrid. He is not even 
a Gallegan. He is a mighty liberal, and itia 
owing chiefly to his ordera that we have late- 
ly b€«n so much on the alert. It is said that 
the Carlists are meditating a descent on these 
parts of Galicia. Let them only come to Fi- 
nisterra, we are liberals there to a man, and 
the old valiente is ready to play the same part 
as in the time of the French. But, as I waa 
telling you before, the alcalde to whom I am. 
conducting you is a young man, and very 
learned, and if he thinks proper, he can speak 
English to you, even better than myself, not- 
withstanding I was a friend of Nelson, and 
fought by his side at Trafalgar." 

It was dark night before we reached Corcu- 
vion. Antonio again stopped to refresh at a 
wine-shop, after which he conducted us to the 
house of the alcalde. His steps were by this 
time not particularly steady, and on arrivii^ 
at the gate of the house, he stumbled over the 
threshold and fell. He got up with an oath, 
and instantly commence thundering at the 
door with the stock of his musket. " Who 
is it t" at length demanded a soft female voice 
in Gallegan. " The valiente of Finisterra," 
replied Antonio; whereupon the gate was un- 
locked, and we beheld before us a very pretty 
female with a candle in her hand. ** What 
brings you here so late, Antonio 1" she in- 
quired. **I bring two prisoners, mi pulida,** 
replied Antonio. " Ave Maria !" she exclaim* 
ed. "I hope they will do no harm." "I will 
answer for one," replied the old man ; " but 
as for the other, he is a nuveiro, and has sunk 
more ships than all his brethren in Galicia. 
But be not afraid, my beauty," he continued, 
as the female made the sign of the cross; 
*' first lock the gate, and then show me the 
way to the alcalde. I have much to tell him." 
The ^te was locked, and bidding us stay be- 
low in the courtyard, Antonio followed the 
young woman up a stone stair, whilst we re- 
mained in darkness below. 

After the lapse of about a quarter of an 
hour, we again saw the candle gleam upon 
the staircase, and the young female appeared. 
Coming up to me, she advanced the candle to 
my features, on which she gazed very intently, 
Ader a long scrutiny she went to my guide; 
and having surveyed him still more fixedly, 
she turned to me>and aaid^m Vv^t VmsX^^^ 
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nish, " Senhor Cavalier, I congratulate yon on 
your servant. He is the best-looking mozo 
m all Galicia. Vaya ! if he had but a coat to 
his back, and did not go barefoot, I would 
accept him at once as a novio ; but I have un- 
fortunately made a vow never to marry a poor 
man, but only one who has got a heavy purse 
and can buy me fine clothes. So you are a 
Carlist, I suppose! Vaya! I do not like you 
the worse for that. But, being so, how went 
you to Finisterra, where they are all Christi- 
nos and negros? Why did you not go to 
my village ? None would have meddled with 
you there. Those of my village are of a dif- 
ferent stamp to the drunkards of Finisterra. 
Those of my village never interfere with ho- 
nest people. Vaya! how I hate that drunk- 
ard of Finisterra who brought you, he is so 
old and ugly ! Were it not for the love which 
I bear to the Senhor Alcalde, I would at once 
unlock the gate and bid you ffo forth, you and 
your servant, the buen mozo.'' 

Antonio now descended. " Follow me," 
said he; *'his worship the alcalde will be 
ready to receive you in a moment." Sebas- 
tian and myself followed him up stairs to a 
room where, seated behind a table, we beheld 
a young man of low stature, but handsome 
features, and very fashionably dressed. He 
appeared to be inditing a letter, which, when 
he had concluded, he delivered to a secretary 
to be transcribed. He then looked at me for 
a moment fixedly, and the following conver- 
sation ensued between us : — 

Alcalde. — ^I see that you are an Englishman, 
and my friend Antonio here informs me that 
you have been arrested at Finisterra. 

Myself, — He tells you true; and but for him 
I believe that I should have fallen by the hands 
of those ssi^^e fishermen. 

Alcalde, — T^B inhabitants of Finisterra are 
brave, and are all liberals. Allow ne to look 
at your passport. Yes, all in form. Truly it 
was very ridiculous that they should have ar- 
rested you as a Carlist. 

Myself, — Not only as a Carlist, but as Don 
Carlos himself. 

Alcalde, — Oh» most ridiculous ! mistake a 
countryman of the grand Baintham for such a 
Goth! 

Myself, — Excuse me, Sir, you speak of the 
grand somebody. 

Alcalde, — ^The grand Baintham; he who 
has invented laws for all the world. I hope 
shortly to see them adopted in this unhappy 
country of ours. 

Myself. — Oh, you mean Jeremy Bentham. 
Yes — a very remarkable man in his way. 

Alcalde. — In his way ! — in all ways. The 
most universal genius which the world ever 
produced : — a Solon, a Plato, and a Lope de 
Vega. 

Myself, — I have never read his writings. I 
have no doubt that he was a Solon, and, as 
you say, a Plato. I should scarcely have 
thought, however, that he could be ranked as 
a poet with Lope de Vega. 

Alcalde. — How surprising ! I see, indeed, 



that you know nothing of his writings, though 
an Englishman. Now here am I, a simple 
alcalde of Galicia, yet I possess all the writ- 
ings of Baintham on that shelf, and I study 
them day and night. 

Myself — You doubtless, Sir, possess the 
English language. 

Alcalde, — I do — I mean that part of it which 
is contained in the writings of^ Baintham. 1 
am most truly glad to see a countrym^of his 
in these Gothic wildernesses. I understand 
and appreciate your motives for visiting them: 
excuse the incivility and rudeness which you 
have experienced. But we will endeavour to 
make you reparation. You are this momeot 
free : but it is late; I must find you a lodgin? 
for the night. I know one close by which will 
just suit you. Let us repair thither this mo- 
ment. Stay, I think I see a book in your hand. 

Myself. — The New Testament. 

Alcaide. — What book is that? 

Myself. — A' portion of the sacred writings, 
the Bible. 

Alcalde. — ^Why do you carry such a book 
with you ? 

Myself. — One of my principal motives in 
visiting Finisterra was to carry this book to 
that wild place. 

Alcalde. — Ha, ha! how very singular. Yes, 
I remember. I have heard that the English 
highly prize this eccentric book. How veiy 
singular that the countrymen of the grand 
Baintham should set any value upon that old 
monkish book ! 

It was now late at night, and my new 
friend attended me to the lodging which he 
had destined for me, and which was at the 
house of a respectable old female, where I 
found a clean and comfortable room. On the 
way I slipped a gratuity into the hand of An- 
tonio, and on my arrival, formally, and in the 
presence of the alcalde, presented him with 
the Testament, which I requested he would 
carry back to Finisterra, and keep in remem- 
brance of the Englishman in whose behalf he 
had so effectually interposed. 

Antonio. — I will do so, your worship ; and 
when the winds blow from the north-west, 

freventing our launches from putting to sea, 
will read your present. Farewell, my cap- 
tain ; and when you next come to Finisterra, 
I hope it will be in a valiant English bark, 
with plenty of contrabando on board, and not 
across the country on a pony, in company 
with nuveiros and men of Padron. 

Presently arrived the handmaid of the al- 
calde with a basket, which she took into the 
kitchen, where she prepared an excellent sap- 
per for her master's friend. On its being 
served up the alcalde bade me farewell, hav- 
ing first demanded whether he could in any 
way forward my plans. 

" I return to St. James to-monow," I re- 
plied, '* and I sincerely hope that some occa- 
sion will occur which will enable me to 
acquaint the world with the hospitality which 
I have experienced from so accomplished % 
scholar as the Alcalde of Corcuvion." 
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From Corcuyion I returned to Saint James 
and Conina^ and now beg;an to make prepara- 
tion for directing my course to the Asturias. 
In the first place I parted with my Andalu- 
sian horse, which I considered unfit for the 
long and mountainous journey I was about to 
undertake; his constitution having become 
much debilitated from his Gallegan travels. 
Owing* to horses being exceedingly scarce at 
Corona, I had no difficulty in disposing of 
him at a far higher price than he originally 
cost me. A young and wealthy merchant of 
Conina, who was a national guardsman, be- 
came enamoured of his glossy skin and long 
mane and tail. For my own part, I was glad 
to part with him for more reasons than one ; 
he was both vicious and savage, and was 
continually getting me into scrapes in the 
stables of the posadas where we slept or 
baited. An old Castilian peasant, whose 
pony he had maltreated, once said to me, 
" Sir Cavalier, if you have any love or respect 
for 'yourself, get rid I beseech you of that 
beast, who is capable of proving the ruin of a 
kingdom.'* So I left him behind at Coruna, 
where I subsequently learned that he became 
l^ndered and died. Peace to his memory ! 

From Coruna 1 crossed the bay to Ferrol, 
whilst Antonio with our remaining horse fol- 
lowed by land, a rather toilsome and circuitous 
journey, although the distance by water is 
scarcely three leagues. I was very sea-sick 
during the passage, and lay almost senseless 
at the bottom of the small launch in which I 
had embarked, and which was crowded with 
people. The wind was adverse, and the 
water rough. We could make no sail, but 
were impaled along by the oars of five or six 
stoat mariners, who sang all the while Gal- 
legan ditties. Suddenly the sea appeared to 
have become quite smooth, and my sickness 
at once deserted me. I rose upon my feet 
and looked around. We were in one of the 
strangrest places imaginable. A long and 
narrow passage overhung on either side by a 
stupendous barrier of black and threatemng 
rocks. The line of the coast was here divided 
by a natural clefl, yet so straight and regular 
that it seemed not the work of chance but 
design. The water was dark and sullen, and 
of immense depth. This passage, which is 
about a mile in length, is the entrance to a 
broad basin, at whose farther extremity stands 
the town of Ferrol. Sadness came upon ine 
as soon as I entered this place. Grass was 
growing in the streets, and misery and dis- 
tress stared me in the face on every side. 
Ferrol is the grand naval arsenal of Spain, 
and has shared in the ruin of the once splendid 
Spanish navy : it is no longer thronged with 



those thousand shipwrights who prepared for 
sea the tremendous three-deckers and long 
frigates, the greater part of which were de- 
stroyed at Trafalgar. Only a few ill-paid 
and half-starved workmen still linger about, 
scarcely sufiicient to repair any guarda costa 
which ma]^ put in dismantled by the fire of 
some English smug?lin^ schooner from Gib- 
raltar. Half the inhabitants of Ferrol beer 
their bread ; and amongst these, as it is said, 
are not unfrequently found retired naval 
officers, many of them maimed or otherwise 
wounded, who are left to pine in indigence ; 
their pensions or salaries having been allowed 
to run three or four years in arrear, owing to 
the exigencies of the times. A crowd of mi- 
portunate beggars followed me to the posada, 
and even attempted to penetrate to the apart- 
ment to which I was conducted. " Who are 
you 1" said I to a woman who flung herself 
at my feet, and who bore in her countenance 
evident marks of former gentility. "A 
widow, sir," she replied, in very good 
French; "a widow of^a brave officer, once 
admiral of this port." The misery and de- 
gradation of modem Spain are nowhere so 
strikingly manifested as at Ferrol. 

Yet even here there is still much to admire. 
Notwithstanding its present state of desola^ 
tion, it contains some good streets, and 
abounds with handsome houses. The alameda 
is planted with nearly a thousand elms, of 
which almost all are magnificent trees, and 
the poor Ferrolese, with the genuine spirit 
of localism so prevalent in Spain, boast that 
their town contains a better public walk than 
Madrid, of whose prado, when they compare 
the two, they speak in terms of unmitigated 
contempt. At one end of this alameda stands 
the church, the only one in Ferrol. To this 
church 1 repaired the day after my arrival, 
which was Sunday. I found it quite insuffi- 
cient to contain the number of worshippers 
who, chiefly from the country, not only 
crowded the interior, but, bare-headed, were 
upon their knees before the door to a consi- 
derable distance down the walk. 

Parallel with the alameda extends the wall 
of the naval arsenal and dock. I spent s^ 
veral hours in walking about these places, to 
visit which it is necessary to procure a wrj 
permission from the captain-general of f ( 
They filled me with astonishment. I . 
seen the royal dock-yards of Russia and Eia\ 
land, but for grandeur of design and costlinei 
of execution, they cannot for a moment com-^. . 

Sare with these wonderful monuments of the^f 
ygone naval pomp of Spain. I shall nptP 
attempt to describe them, but content myself 
with observing, Aat the oblong basin, which 
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18 surroanded with a granite mole, is capap 
dons enough to permit a hundred first-rates 
Id lie conveniently in ordinary : but instead 
of such a force, I saw only a sixty gun frigate 
and two brigs lying in this basin, and to this 
inconsiderable nuimier of vessels is the pre- 
sent war marine of Spain reduced. 

I waited for the arrival of Antonio two or 
three days at Ferrol, and still he came not: 
late one evening, however, as I was looking 
down the street, I perceived him advancing, 
leading our only horse by the bridle. He 
informed me that at about three leagues from 
Comna, the heat of the weather and the flies 
had so distressed the animal that it had fallen 
dovm in a kind of fit, from which it had been 
only relieved by copious bleeding, on which 
aeeount he had been compelled to halt for a 
day upon the road. The horse was evidently 
in a very feeble state; and had a strange 
lattlinff in its throat, which alarmed me at 
first. I however administered some remedies, 
and in a few days deemed him sufficiently 
recovered to proceed. 

We accordmgly started from Ferrol ; having 
first hired a pony for myself, and a guide who 
was to attend us as far as Rivadeo, twenty 
leagues from Ferrol, and on the confines of 
the Asturias. The day at first was fine, but 
ere we reached Novales, a distance of three 
leagues, the sky became overcast, and a mist 
descended, accompanied by a drizzling rain, 
'nie country through which we passed was 
very picturesque. At about two m the after^ 
noon, we could descry through the mist the 
small fishing town of Santa Marta on our 
left, with its beautiful bajr. Travelling along 
the summit of a line of"^ hills, we presently 
entered a chestnut forest, which appeared to 
be without limit: the rain still descended and 
kept up a ceaseless pattering among the 
broad green leaves. ** This is me commence- 
ment of the autumnal rains,'' said the guide. 
«* Many is the wetting that you will get, my 
masters, before you reach Oviedo." " Have 
you ever been as far as Oviedo V I demanded. 
•* No," he replied, " and once only to Riva- 
deo, the place to which I am now conducting 
yon, and I tell you frankly that w^ shall 
soon be in the wildernesses where the way is 
hard to find, especially at night, and amidst 
rain and waters. I wish I were fairly back 
to Ferrol, for I like not this route, which is 
the worst in Galicia, in more respects than 
one : but where my master's pony goes, there 
must I go too; such is the life of us guides." 
I shrugged my shoulders at this intelligence, 
which was by no means cheering, but made 
BO answer. At length, about nightfall, we 
„6ii^ged from the forest, and presently de- 
eded into a deep valley at the foot of lof^ 
_ J. 

"Where are we nowl" 1 demanded of the 
lide, as we crossed a rude bridge at the bot- 
m of the valley, down which a rivulet 
swollen by the rain foamed and roared. " In 
"the valley of Coisa doiro," he replied ; "and 
it is my advice that we stay here for tiie 
Jiight, and do nol ▼entue among those hills. 



through which lies the path to Viveiro; isK 
as soon as we get there, adios ! I shall be be* 
wildered, which will prove the destructioii 
of us all." *^Is there a village nighV 
'* Yes, the village is right before us, and we 
shall be there in a moment." We soon 
reached the village, which stood amongst 
some tall trees at the entrance of a past 
which led up amongst the hills. Antonia 
dismounted and entered two or three of the 
cabins, but presently came to me, sayingi 
" We cannot stay here, mon mattre, without 
being devoured by vermin ; we had better be 
amongst the hills than in this place ; there is 
neither fire nor light in these cabins, and the 
rain is streaming through the roofs." The 
guide, however, refused to proceed : ** I could 
scarcely find my way amongst those hills by 
daylight," he cried, surlily, " much less at 
night, midst storm and bretima." We pro- 
cured some wine and maize bread from one 
of the cottages. Whilst we were partaking 
of these, Antonio said, ''Mon maitre, the 
best thing we can do in our present situation, 
is to hire some fellow of this village to con- 
duct us through the hills to Viveiro. There 
are no beds in this place, and if we lie down 
in the litter in our damp clothes we shall 
catch a tertian of Galicia. Our present guide 
is of no service, we must therefore find an- 
other to do his duty." Without waiting fox 
a reply, he flung down the crust of oroa 
which he was munching and disappeared. I 
subsequently learned that he went to the cot^ 
tage of the alcalde, and demanded, in the 
Queen's name, a guide for the Greek ambas- 
sador, who was benighted on his way to the 
Asturias. In about ten minutes I again saw 
him, attended by the local functionary, who, 
to my surprise, made me a profound bow, and 
stood bareheaded in the rain. " His excel 
lency ," shouted Antonio, " is in need of t 
guide to Viveiro. People of our description 
are not compelled to pay for any servioe 
which they may reauire; however, as his 
excellency has bowels of compassion, he is 
willing to give three pesetas to any competent 
person who will accompany him to Viveiro, 
and as much bread and wine as he can eat 
and drink on his arrival." " His excellency 
shall be served," said the alcalde; "how- 
ever, as the way is long and the path is bad, 
and there is much bretima amongst the hiUs, 
it appears to me that, besides £e bread and 
wine, his excellency can do no less than ofier 
four pesetas to the guide who may be willing 
to accompany him to Viveiro ; smd I know 
no better one than my own son-in-law, Juan* 
ito." Content, senor alcalde," I replied; 
"produce the guide, and the extra peseta 
shall be forthcoming in due season." 

Soon appeared ^anito with a lantern in 
his hand. We instantly set forward. The 
two guides began conversing in Gallegaa. 
"Mon mattre," said Antomo, "^s new 
scoundrel is asking the old what he thinks 
we have got in our portmanteaus.'* Then^ 
without awaiting my answer, he shootedv 
^^PistolSyyebamrians! PistolsiSByoaahiU 
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l&un ibraox eo«t, if yoa do not cease speak- 
ing in that gibberish and conTerse in Casti- 
lian." The Gallegans were silent, and 
presently the first ffuide dropped behind, 
whilst the other wi& the lantern moYed be- 
fore. *' Keep in the rear," said Antonio to 
Ae former, '^and at a distance: know one 
thing, moreover, that I can see behind as well 
as before. Mon maitre," said he to me, '* I 
don*t suppose these fellows will attempt to 
do us any harm, more especially as they do 
not know each otber; it is well, however, to 
sqmrate them, for ihis is a time and place 
which might tempt any one to commit rob- 
beiv and murder too." 

The rain still continued to fetll uninterrupt- 
edly, the path was rugged and precipitous, 
and the ni^ht was so dark that we could only 
see indistinctly the hills which surrounded 
us. Once or twice our guide seemed to have 
lost his way: he stopped, muttered to him- 
self, raised his lantern on hi^h, and would 
then walk slowly and hesitatingly forward. 
In this manner we proceeded for three or four 
hours, when I asked the guide how far we 
were from Viveiro. " I do not know exactly 
where we are, your worship," he replied, 
** though I believe we are in the route. We 
can scarcely, however, be less than two mad 
lea^rues from Viveiro." " Then we shiJl not 
am/e there before morning," interrupted An- 
tonio, '* for a mad league of Galicia means at 
lieast two of Castile; and perhaps we are 
doomed never to arrive there, if the way 
thither leads down this precipice." As he 
spoke, the guide seemed to descend into the 
bowels of the earth. •* Stop," said I, " where 
are you goinffi" "To viveiro, Senhor," 
rejflied the fellow: " this is the way to Vi- 
veiro, there is no other ; I now know where we 
are.*^ 'Rie lieht of the lantern shone upon 
the dark red features of the guide, who had 
turned round to reply, as he stood some yards 
down the side of a dingle or ravine overgrown 
with thick trees, beneath whose leafjr 
branches a frightfully steep path descended. 
I dismounted from the pony, and delivering 
the bridle to the other guide, said, ** Here is 
your master's horse, if you please you may 
liead him down that abyss, but as for myself 
I wash my hands of the matter." The fel- 
low, without a word of reply, vaulted into 
ihe saddle, and with a vamoa, Perico / to the 
poney, impelled the creature to the descent 
** Come, Senhor," said he with the lantern, 
** there is no time to be lost, my light will be 
presently extinguished, and this is the worst 
bit in the whole road." I thought it very 

Srobable that he was about to lead us to some 
en of cut-throats, where we ftiigfat be sacri- 
ficed ; but, takin? courage, I seized our own 
horse bv the bri^e, and followed the fellow 
down Izie ravine amidst rocks and brambles. 
The descent lasted nearly ten minutes, and 
ere we had entirely accomplished it, the light 
in the lantern went out, and we remained in 
nearly total darkness. 

Encooraged, however, by the guide, who 
•Mured us there was no danger, we at length 



reached the bottom of the ravine; here we 

encountered a rill of water, through which 
we were compelled to wade as high as the 
knee. In the midst of the water I looked up 
and caught a glimpse of the heavens through 
the branches of the trees, which all around 
clothed the shelving sides of the ravine and 
completely embowered the channel of the 
stream : to a place more strange and replete 
with gloom and horror no benighted traveller 
ever round his way. Afler a short pause, we 
commenced scaling the opposite bank, which 
we did not find so steep as the other, and a 
few minutes' exertion brought us to the top. 

Shortly afterwards the rain abated, and the 
moon ansing cast a dim livht through the 
watery mists: the way had become less pr^ 
cipitous, and in about two hours we descend- 
ed to the shore of an extensive creek, along 
which we proceeded till we reached a spot 
where many boats and barges lay with their 
keels upward upon the sand. Presently we 
beheld before as the walls of Viveiro, upon 
which the moon was shedding its sickly lus- 
tre. We entered by a lofty and seemingly 
ruinous archway, and the guide conducted us 
at once to the posada. 

Every person in Viveiro appeared to be 
buried in profound slumber; not so much as 
a dog saluted us with his bark. After much 
knocking, we were admitted into the posada, 
a large and dilapidated edifice. We had 
scarcely housed ourselves and horses when 
the rain began to fall with yet more vio- 
lence than before, attended with much thun- 
der and lightning. Antonio and I, exhausted 
with fatigue, betook ourselves to flock beds 
in a ruinous chamber, into which the rain 
penetrated through many a cranny, whilst the 
guides ate bread and drank wine till the 
morning. 

When I arose, I was gladdened by the sight 
of a fine day. Antonio forthwith prepared a 
savoury breakfast of stewed fowl, of which 
we stood in much need after the ten league 
journey of the preceding day over the wajrs 
which I have attempted to describe. I then 
walked out to view the town, which con- 
sists of little more than one long street on the 
side of a steep mountain thickly clad with 
forest and fruit trees. At about ten we con- 
tinued our journey, accompanied by our first 
guide, the other having returned to Coisa 
doiro some hours previously. 

Our route throughout this day was almost 
constantly within sight of the shores of the 
Cantabrian sea, whose windings we followed. 
The country was barren, and in many parts 
covered witii huge stones : cultivated spots, 
however, were to be seen, where vines were 
growing. We met with but few human habi- 
tations. We, however, journeyed on cheer- 
fully, for the sun was once more shining in 
full brightness, gilding the wild moors, and 
shining upon the waters of the distant sea, 
whichlay in unruffled calmness. 

At evening fall we were in the neighbour- 
hood of the shore, with a range of wood-co- 
vered hills on our rig^t. Our ^giude led «i 
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towardfi a creek bordered by a marsh, but he 
soon stopped and declared that he did not 
know whither he was conducting us. 

*'Mon maitre/' said Antonio, *'iet us be 
our own guides ; it is, as you see, of no use 
to depend upon this fellow, whose whole sci- 
ence consists in leading people into quag- 
mires/' 

We therefore turned aside and proceeded 
along the marsh for a considerable distance, 
till we reached a narrow path which led us 
into a thick wood, where we soon became 
completely bewildered. On a sudden, after 
wandering about a considerable time, we 
heard the noise of water, and presently ^e 
clack of a wheel. Following the sound, we 
axriyed at a low stone mill, built over a brook ; 
here we stopped and shouted, but no answer 
was returned. ^* The place is deserted," said 
Antonio; '/here, howeyer, is a path, which, 
if we follow it, will doubtless lead us to some 
human habitation." So we went alon? the 
path, which, in about ten minutes, brou^t us 
to the door of a cabin in which we saw lights. 
Antonio dismounted and opened the door: 
'' Is there any one here who can conduct us 
to Rivadeo V he demanded. 
■ " Senhor," answered a voice, " Rivadeo is 
more than five leagues from here, and, more- 
over, there is a river to cross !" 

" Then to the next village," continued An- 
tonio. 

" I am a vecino of the next village, which 
is on the way to Rivadeo," saidanomer voice, 
"and I will lead you thither if you will give 
me fair words, and what is better, fair money." 
. A man now came forth, holding in his hand 
a lar^e stick. He strode sturdily before us, 
and m less than half an hour led us out of 
the wood. In another half hour he brought 
us to a group of cabins situated near the sea ; 
he pointed to one of these, and having re- 
ceived a peseta, bade us farewell. 

The people of the cottage willingly con- 
sented to receive us for the night: it was 
much more cleanly and commodious than the 
wretched huts of the Gallegan peasantry in 
general. The ground floor consisted of a 
keeping room and stable, whilst above us was 
a long loft, in which were some neat and com- 
fortable flock beds. I observed several masts 
and sails of boats. The family consisted of 
two brothers with their wives and families; 
one was a fisherman, but the other, who ap- 
peared to be the (principal person, informed 
me that he had resided tor many years in ser- 
vice at Madrid, and having amassed a small 
sum, he had at length returned to his native 
village, where he had purchased some land 
which he farmed. All the family used the 
Castilian lan^age in their common discourse, 
and on inquiry I learned that the Gallegan 
was not much spoken in that neighbourhood. 
I have forgotten the name of this village, 
which is situated on the estuary of the Foz, 
which rolls down from Mondonedo. In the 
mominj^ we crossed this estuary in a large 
boat with our horses, and about noon arrived 
atRiTadM, 



" Now, your worship," said the guide wha 
had accompanied us from Ferrol, "I hate 
brought you as far as I baipdned, and a hard 
journey it has been: I therefore hope yon 
will suffer Perico and myself to remain 
here to-night at your expense, and to-morrow 
we will go back; at present we are botii 
sorely tired." 

" I never mounted a better pony than Peri- 
co," said I, "and never met with a worse 
ffuide than yourself. You appear to be per* 
fectly ignorant of the country, and have doiie 
nothing but bring us into difficulties. Yon 
may, however, stay here for the night, as yoa 
say you are tired, and to-morrow you may re- 
turn to Ferrol, where I counsel yoa to aiotopt 
some other trade." This was said at the door 
of the posada of Rivadeo. 

" Shall I lead the horses to a stable ?" said 
the fellow. 

" As you please," said I. 

Antonio looked after him for a moment, as 
he was leading the animals away, and then 
shaking his head, followed slowly after. In 
about a quarter of an hour he returned, laden 
with the furniture of our own horse, and with 
a smile upon his countenance : " Mon mattre," 
said he, " I have throughout the journey had 
a bad opinion of this fellow, and now I have 
detected him : his motive in requesting per- 
mission to stay, was a desire to purloin some- 
thing from us. He was very officious in the 
stable about our horse, and I now miss the 
new leathern girth which secured the saddle, 
and which I observed him looking at frequent- 
ly on the road. He has by this time aoubt- 
less hid it somewhere ; we are quite secure 
of him, however, for he has not yet received 
the hire for the pony, nor the gratuity for him- 
sen. 

The guide returned just as he had con- 
cluded speaking. Dishonesty is always sus- 
picious. The fellow cast a glance upon us, 
and probably beholding in our countenances 
something which he did not like, he suddenly 
said, " Give me the horse-hire and my own 
propina, for Perico and I wish to be off in- 
stantly." 

"How is this," said I; "I thoa|rht yoa 
and Perico were both fatigued, and wished to 
rest here for the night ; you have soon recover- 
ed from your weanness." 

" I have thought over the matter," said the 
fellow, " and my master will be angry if I 
loiter here : pay us, therefore, and let us go." 

" Certainly," said I, " if you wish it. Is 
the horse-furniture all right ?" 

" Quite so," said he ; "I delivered it all to 
your servant." 

" It is all here," said Antonio, *' with the 
exception of the leathern girth." 

" I have not got it," said the guide. 

*' Of course not," said L " I^t us proceed 
to the stable, we shall perhaps find It there." 

To the stable we went, which we searched 
through ; no girth, however, was forthcoming. 
" He Tias got it buckled round his middle be- 
neath his pantaloons, moh maltre," said Anto- 
DiOy whose eyes were moving id>oai lika tluMe 
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ii a lynx; **I saw the protuberance as he 
stooped down. HoweTer, let as take no no- 
tice : be is here surrounded by his country- 
men, who, if we were to seize him, might per- 
haps take his part. As I said before, he is in 
our power, as we hare not paid him.*' 

The fellow now began to talk in Gallegan 
to the bystanders, (several peraons havmg 
collected,) wishing the Denho to take him if 
he knew any thing of the missing property. 
Nobody, however, seemed inclined to take 
his part; and those who listened, only shrug- 
ged their shouldere. We returned to the 
portal of the posada, the fellow following us, 
clamouring for the horse-hire and propina. 
We made him no answer, and at length he 
went away, threatening to apply to the justi- 
oia; in about ten minutes, however, he came 
running back with the ^rth in his hand : **I 
have just found it," said he, '* in the street; 
your servant dropped it.'' 

I took the leather and proceeded very de- 
liberately to count out the sum to which the 
horse-hire amounted, and having delivered it 
to him in the presence of witnesses, I said : 
*^ During the wnole journey you have been of 
no service to us whatever ; nevertheless, you 
have fared like ourselves, and have had all 
you could desire to eat and drink. I had in- 
tended, on your leaving us, to have presented 
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on, moreover, with a propina of two dolhunr; 
ut since, notwithstanaing our kind treatment, 
you endeavoured to pillage us, I will not give 
you a cuarto: go, therefore, about your busi- 
ness." 

All the audience expressed their satisfac- 
tion at this sentence, and told him that he 
had been rightly served, and that he was a 
disgrace to Galicia. Two or three women 
crossed themselves, and asked him if he was 
not afraid that the Denho, whom he had in- 
voked, would take him away. At last, a re- 
spectable-looking man said to him : '^ Are yoa 
not ashamed to have attempted to rob two in- 
nocent strangere 1" 

** Strangers !" roared the fellow, who was 
by this time foaming with rage ; ** innocent 
strangers, carracho ! they know more of Spain 
and Galicia too, than the whole of us. Oh, 
Denho, that servant is no man but a wizard, 
a nuveiro. — Where is Perico 1" 

He mounted Perico, and proceeded forth- 
with to another posada. The tale, however, 
of his dishonesty had gone before him, and 
no person would house him ; whereupon he 
returned on his steps, and seeing me looking 
out of the window of the house, he gave a 
savase shout, and shaking his fist at me, gal- 
loped out of the town ; me people pursuing 
him with hootings and revilings. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Martin of Rivadeo — The factious Mare — Asturians — Luarca — The seven Bellotaa— Hermits — The 

Asturian's Tale — Strange Guests — The big Servant — Batuschca. 



*• What may your business be 1" said I to 
a short, thick, merry-faced fellow in a velve- 
teen jerkin and canvas pantaloons, who made 
his way into my apartment, in the dusk of the 
evening. 

*« 1 am Martin of Rivadeo, your worship," 
replied the man, **an esquilador by profes- 
sion ; I am told that you want a horse for your 
journey into the Asturias to-morrow, and of 
course a guide: now if that be the case, I 
counsel you to hire myself and mare." 

'* I am become tirea of guides," I replied ; 
" so much so that I was thmking of purchas- 
ing a pony, and proceeding without any guide 
at all. The last which we had was an infa- 
mous character." 

** So I have been told, your worahip, and it 
was well for the bribon that I was not in Ri- 
vadeo when the affair to which you allude oc- 
curred. But he was gone with the pony Pe- 
rico before I came back, or I would have bled 
the fellow to a certainty with my knife. He 
is a disgrace to the profession, which is one of 
the most honourable and ancient in the world. 
Perico himself must have been ashamed of 
him, for Perico, though a pony, is a gentle- 
man, one of many capacities, and well known 
upon the roads. He is only inferior to my 
mare.'' 



B you well acquainted with the road to 
1" I demanded. 



"Are 
Oviedo 

" I am not, your worahip ; that is, no far- 
ther than Luarca, which is the first day's 
journey. I do not wish to deceive yon, 
therefore let me go with you no farther than 
that place; though perhaps I might serve for 
the whole journey, for though I am unacquaint- 
ed witli the country, I have a tongue in my 
head, and nimble feet to run and ask ques- 
tions. I will, however, answer for myself no 
farther than Luarca, where you can please 
yourselves. Your being strangers is what 
makes me wish to accompany you, for I like 
the converaation of strangere, from whom I am 
sure to sain information both entertaining and 
profitable. I wish, moreover, to convince yoa 
that we guides of Galicia are not all thieves, 
which I am sure you vnll not suppose if you 
will only permit me to accompany you as fat 
as Luarca." 

I was so much struck with the fellow's 
good humour and frankness, and more espe- 
cially by the originality of character displayed 
in almost every sentence which he uttered, 
that I readily engaged him to guide us to 
Luarca ; whereupon he left me, promising to 
be ready with his mare at eight next morning. 

Rivadeo is one of the ^uivcv^^V VAfS^^^j^ ^ 
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Oalicia, and is sdroirablj situated for com- ! I am acanainted with the gieatet part d 
merce, on a deep frith, into which the river . them. 1 haTe nothing to say against the A» 



Mirando debouches. It contains many mag- 
nificent buildings, and an extensiTe square or 
plaza, which is planted with trees. I observed 
several vessels m the harbour; and the popu- 
lation, which is rather numerous, exhibited 
none of those marks of misery and dejection 
which I had lately observed among the Ferro- 
lese. 

On the morrow Martin of Rivadeomade his 
appearance at the appointed hour with his 
mare. It was a lean haggard animal, not much 
larger than a pony ; it had good points, how- 
ever, and was very clean in its ninder legs, 
and Martin insisted that it was the best ani- 
mal of its kind in all Spain. ** It is a factious 
mare," said he, *' and I believe an Alavese. 
When the Carlists came here it fell lame, and 
thev left it behind, and I purchased it for a 
dollar. It is not lame now, however, as you 
shall soon see." 

We had now reached the frith which divides 
Galicia from the Asturias. A kind of barge 
was lying about two yards from the side of 
the quay, waiting to take us over. Towards 
this Martin led his mare, and giving an en- 
couraging shout, the creature without any 
hesitation sprang over the intervening space 
into the barge. " I told you she was a fac- 
oiosa," saicT Martin; *'none but a factious 
animal would have taken such a leap." 

" We all embarked in the barge and crossed 
over the frith, which is in this place nearly a 
mile broad, to Castro Pol, the first town in the 
Asturias. I now mounted the factious mare, 
whilst Antonio followed on my own horse. 
Martin led the way, exchanginflr jests with 
every person whom he met on the road, and 
occasionally enlivening the way with an ex- 
temporaneous song. 

We were now m the Austurias, and about 
noon we reached Navias, a small fishing 
town, situate on a ria or frith : in the neigh- 
bourhood are ragged mountains, called the 
Sierra de Buron, which stands in the shape 
of a semicircle. We saw a small vessel m 
the harbour, which we subsequently learned 
was from the Basque provinces, come for a 
cargo of cider or sagadua, the beverage so 
dearly loved by the Basques. As we passed 
along the narrow street, Antonio was hailed 
with an **01a" from a species of shop in 
which three men, apparently shoemakers, 
were seated. He stopped for some time to 
converse with them, and when he joined us at 
(he posada where we halted, I asked him who 
they were : '* Mon mattre," said he, **ce sorU 
dis mesHeurs de ma eontwisaanee. I have been 
fellow servant at different times with all 
three; and I tell you beforehand, that we 
shall scarcely pass through a village in this 
oouiitry where I shall not find an ac<}uaint- 
ance. All the Asturians, at some period of 
their lives, make a journey to Madrid, where, 
if they can obtain a situation, they remain 
vntil they have scraped up sufficient to turn to 
advantage in their own country; and as I 
have served in ^ the great houses in Madrid, 



turians, save that they are close and peno^ 
ous whilst at service ; bnt they are not tnieves, 
neither at home nor abroad* and though we 
must have our wits about us in their country, 
I have heard we may travel from one end of it 
to the other without the slightest fear of being 
either robbed or ill-tieatedy which is not the 
case in Galicia, where we were always in 
danger of having our throats cut.** 

Leavinor Navias, we proceeded through a 
wild desolate country, till we reached the psM 
of Baralla, which lies up the side of a faose 
wall of rocks, which at a distance appear of a 
light green colour, though perfectly bare of 
herbage or plants of any description. 

**This pass," said Martin of Rivadeo, 
" bears a very evil reputation, and I shoold 
not like to travel it after sunset It is not ia- 
fested by robbers, but by things moeh worse, 
the duendes of two friars of Saint Frands. It 
is said that in the old time, lonff before the 
convents were suppressed, two friars of the 
order of Saint Francis left their convent to beg; 
it chanced that they were very successfid, bat 
as thev were returning at nightfall by this 
pass, they had a quarrel about what they had 
collected, each insisting that he had done his 
duty better than the other ; at last, from high 
words they fell to abuse, and from abuse to 
blows. What do you think these demons of 
friars did % They took off their cloaks, and at 
the end of each they made a knot, in which 
they placed a large stone, and with these they 
thrashed and belaboured each other till both 
fell dead. Master, 1 know not which are the 
worst plagues, friars, curates, or sparrows: 

' May the Lord God preserve us from evil birds 

three : 
From all friars and curates and sparrows that be ; 
For the sparrows eat up all the com that we sow, 
The friars drink down all the wine that we grow, 
Whilst the curates have all the fiuLr danoes at their 

nod; 
From these three evil curses preserve ns. Lord 

God.* " 

In about two hours from this time, we 
reached Luarca, the situation of whidi is 
most sin&rular. It stands in a deep hollow, 
whose sides are so precipitous that it is impos- 
sible to descry the town until you stand Just 
above it. At the northern extremity of this 
hollow is a small harbour, the sea entering 
by a nanow cleft. We found a large and 
comfortable posada, and by the advice of Mar- 
tin, made inquiry for a fresh guide and horse; 
we were informed, however, that idl the 
horses of the place were absent, and that if 
we waited for their return, we mast tarry fbr 
two days. "I had a presentiment,** said 
Martin, ^* when we entered Lnarca, that we 
were not doomed to part at present. You 
must now hire my mare and me as far as 
Giyon, from whence there is a conveyance to 
Oviedo. To tell you the truth, I am by no 
means sorry that the guides are absent, rot 1 
am pleased with your company, as I make no 
doubt you are with mine. I will now go ud 
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write « letter to my wife at Kiradeo, inform- 
mg her that she must not expect to see me 
back for seyeral days." He then went out 
.•f the room singing the following stanza : 

*' A handless man a letter did write, 
A darab dictated it word for word : 
The person who read it had loet his nght, 
And deaf was he who listened and heard.*' 

Early the next morning we emerged from 
tiie hollow of Luarca: aluHit an hoards riding 
broQght 08 to Caneiro, a deep and romantic 
▼alley of rocka, shaded by tall chestnut trees. 
Throogh the midst of this valley rushes a 
rapid stream, which we crossed in a boat 
** There is not such a stream for trout in all 
Ae Asturias," said the ferryman; 'Mook 
down into the waters, and obsenre the large 
•tones over which it flows ; now in the pro- 
per season, and in fine weather, you cannot 
see those stones for the multitudes of fish 
which cover them." 

Leaving the valley behind us, we entered 
into a wild and dreary countrv, stony and 
moantainoos. The day was dull and gloomy, 
and all around looked sad and melancholy. 
^ Ale we in the way for Giyon and Oviedo r* 
demanded Martin of an ancient female, who 
•toed at the door of a cottage. 

** For Giyon and Oviedo !" replied the 
erone; **many is the weary step you will 
have to make before you reach Giyon and 
Oviedo. You must first of all crack the bel- 
lotas ; you are just below them." 

** What does she mean by cracking the bel- 
lotas 1" demanded I, of Martin of Rivadeo. 

** Did your worship never hear of the seven 
bellotas ?" replied our guide. *' I can scarcely 
tell you what they are, as I have never seen 
them ; 1 believe they are seven hills which 
we have to cross, and are called bellotas from 
some resemblance to acorns which it is fiuicied 
they bear. I have ofVen heard of these acorns, 
and am not sorry that I have now an oppor- 
tani^ of seeing them, though it is said that 
they are rather hard thingis for horses to di- 
gest.*' 

The Asturian mountains in this part rise to 
a considerable altitude. They consist for the 
most part of dark granite, covered here and 
there with a thin layer of earth. They ap- 
proach very near to the sea, to which they 
slope down in broken ridges, between which 
are deep and precipitous defiles, each with its 
rivulet, the tnbute of the hills to the salt flood. 
The road traverses these defiles. There are 
seven of them, which are called, in the lan- 
guage of the country, Laa sieit heUotm, Of 
all these, the most terrible is the midmost, 
down whidi rolls an impetuous torrent. At 
the upper end of it rises a precipitous wall of 
rock, black as soot, to the height of several 
hundred yards; its top, as we passed, was 
enveloped with a veil of bretima. From this 
gorge branch off, on either side, small dingles 
Off glens, some of them so overgrown with 
trees and copsewood, that the eye is unable 
to penetrate the obscurity beyond a few yards. 

**Fine plaoes would some of those dingles 
ptora Ibf heimttagea," said I» to Martin of 



Rivadeo. **Ho]y men might lead a happy 
life there on roots and water, and pass many 
years absorbed in heavenly contemplation, 
without ever being disturbed by the noise and 
turmoil of the world." 

**Troe," your worship, replied Martin; 
** and perhaps on that very account there are 
no hermitages in the barrancoe of the seven 
bellotas. Our hermits had little inclination 
for roots and water, and had no kind of ob- 
jection to be occasionally disturbed in thdr 
meditations. Vaya ! I never yet saw a her- 
mitage that was not hard by some rich town 
or village, or was not a regular resort for all 
the idle people in the nei^bourhood. Her- 
mits are not fond of living in dingles, amongst 
wolves and foxes ; for how in that case could 
they dispose of their poultry ^ A hermit of 
my acquaintance left, when be died, a fortune 
of seven hundred dollars to his niece, the 
greatest part of which he scraped up by fat- 
tening turkeys." 

At the top of this bellota we found a wretch- 
ed venta, where we refreshed ourselves, and 
then continued our journey. Late in the af- 
ternoon we cleared the last of these difficult 
passes. The wind began now to rise, bear- 
ing on its wings a drizzling rain. We passed 
by Soto Luino, and shaping our course torough 
a wild but picturesoue country, we found our- 
selves about nighttall at the foot of a steep 
hill, up which 1^ a narrow bridle-way, amidst 
a grove of lofly trees. Long before we had 
reached the top it had become quite dark, and 
the rain had increased considerably. We 
stumbled along in the obscurity, leading our 
horses, which were occasionally down on 
their knees, owing to the slipperiness of the 
path. At last we accomplished the ascent in 
safety, and pushing briskly forward, we found 
ourselves, in about half an hour, at the en- 
trance of Muros, a large village situated just 
on the declivity of the farther side of the hill. 

A blazing fire in the posada soon dried oor 
wet garments, and in some degree recom- 
pensed us for the fatigues which we had un- 
dergone in scrambling up the bellotas. A 
rather singular place was this same posada 
of Muros. It was a large rambling house, 
with a spacious kitohen, or common room, on 
the ground floor. Above stairs was a large 
dining apartment, with an immense oak table, 
and furnished with cumbrous leathern chairs 
with high backs, apparently three centuries 
old at least. Communicating with this apart- 
ment was a wooden gallery, open to the air, 
which led to a small chamber, in which I was 
destined to sleep, and which contained an old- 
faahioned tester-bed with curtains. It was 
just one of those inns which romance writers 
are so fond of introducing in their descriptions, 
especially when the scene of adventare lies in 
Spain. The host was a talkative Asturian. 

The wind still howled, and the rain de- 
scended in torrente. I sat before the fire in a 
very drowsy stete, from which I was pre- 
sently aroused by the conversation of Uia 
host. ««Senor," said he, «Mt b now three 
years since I beheld foreigners in my house. 
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I remember it was about this time of the year, 
and just such a night as this, that two men on 
horseback arrived here. What was singular, 
they came without any guide. Two more 
strange looking individuals I never yet be- 
held with eye-sight. I shall never forget 
them. The one was as tall as a giant, with 
much tawny moustache, like the coat of a 
badger, growing about his mouth. He had 
a huge ruddy face, and looked dull and stu- 
pid, as he no doubt was ; for when I spoke 
to him, he did not seem to understand, and 
answered in a jabber, valgame Dies ! so wild 
and strange that I remained staring at him 
with mourn and eyes open. The other was 
neither tall nor red-faced, nor had he hair 
about his mouth, and, indeed, he had very 
little upon his head. He was very diminu- 
tive, and looked like a jorobado ; but, valgame 
Dies ! such eyes, like wild cat's, so sharp and 
full of malice. He spoke as good Spanish as 
I myself do, and yet he was no Spaniard. A 
Spaniard never looked like that man. He was 
dressed in a zamarra, with much silver and 
embroidery, and wore an Andalusian hat, and 
I soon found that he was master, and that the 
other was servant. 

" Valgame Dies ! what an evil disposition 
had that same foreign jorobado ; and yet he 
had much grace, much humour, and said oc- 
casionally to me such comical things, that I 
was fit to die of laughter. So he sat down to 
supper in the room a^ove— and I may as well 
tell you here, that he slept in the same cham- 
ber where your worship will sleep to-night — 
and his servant waited behind his chair. 
Well, I had curiosity, so I sat myself down 
at the table too, without asking leave. Why 
should I ? I was in my own house, and an 
Asturian is fit company for a king, and is 
often of better blood. Oh, what a strange 
supper was that! If the servant made the 
slightest mistake in helping him, up would 
start the jorobado, jump upon his cnair, and 
seizing the big giant by the hair, would cuff 
him on both sides of his face, till I w^ afraid 
his teeth would have fallen out. The giant, 
however, did not seem to care about it much. 
He was used to it, I suppose. Valgame Dies ! 
if he had been a Spaniard, he woiud not have 
submitted to it so patiently. But what sur- 
prised me most was, that after beating his ser- 
vant, the master would sit down, and the next 
moment would begin conversing and laughing 
with him, as if nothing had happened, and 
the giant also would laugh and converse with 
his master for all the world as if he had not 
been beaten. 

*^ You may well suppose, Senor, that I un- 
derstood nothing of their discourse, for it was 
all in that strange unchristian tongue in which 
the giant answered me when I spoke to him ; 
the sound of it is still ringing in my ears. It 
was nothing like other languages. Not like 
Bascuen, not like the language in which your 
worship speaks to my namesake Signer An- 
tonio here. Valgame Dios! I can compare 
It to notiiing but the sound a person makes 
when he rinses his mouth with water. There 



is one word which I think I still muBmbcr,- 
for it was continually proceeding firom the 
giant's lips, but his master never used it. 

*^ But the strangest part of the story is yet 
to be told. The supper was ended, and the 
night was rather advanced, the rain still beat 
against the windows, even as it does this mo- 
ment. Suddenly the jorobado puUed out his 
watch. Valgame Dios, such a watch ! I will 
tell you one thing, Senor, that I could pur- 
chase all the Asturias, and Muros besides, 
with the brilliants which shone about the 
sides of that same watch : the room wanted 
no lamp, I trow, so great was the splendour 
which tiiey cast. So the jorobado looked at 
his watch, and then said to me, I shall go to 
rest. He then took the lamp and went throudi 
the gallery to his room, followed by his big 
servant. Well, Senor, I cleared away the 
things, and then waited below for the ser- 
vant, for whom I had prepared a comfortable 
bed, close to my own. Senor, I waited pa- 
tientiy for an hour, till at last my patience 
was exhausted, and I ascended to the supper 
apartment, and passed through the gallery till 
I came to the door of the strange guest. Senor, 
what do you think I saw at the door?'' 

" How should 1 know ?' ' 1 replied. " His 
riding boots, perhaps." 

^^ No, Senor, I did not see his riding boots; 
but, stretched on the floor with his head 
against the door, so that it was impossible to 
open it without disturbing him, lay the big 
servant fast asleep, his immense legs reach- 
ing nearly the whole length of the gallery. I 
crossed myself, as well Imight, for the wind 
was howling even as it is now, and the rain 
was rushing down into the gallery in tor- 
rents; yet there lay the big servant fast 
asleep, without any covering, without any 

Eillow, not even a log, stretched out before 
is master's door. 

'* Senor, I got littie rest that night, for I 
said to myself, I have evil wizards in my 
house, folks who are not human. Once or 
twice I went up and peeped into the gallery, 
but there still lay the big servant fast asleep, 
so I crossed myself and returned to my bed 
again." 

*^ Well," said I, ** and what occurred next 
day]" 

'< Nothing particular occurred next day: 
the jorobatio came down and said comi^ 
things to me in good Spanish; and the big 
servant came down, but whatever he sai^ 
and he did not say much, I understood not, 
for it was in that disastrous jabber. They 
stayed with me throughout the day till after 
supper-time, and then the jorobado gave me 
a gold ounce, and mounting their horses, they 
both departed as strangely as they had come, 
in the dark night, I know not whither." 

*'Is that alU" I demanded. 

'* No, Senor, it is not all ; for I was right 
in supposing them evil brujos : the very next 
day an express arrived, and a great search 
was made after them, and I was arrasted for 
having harboured them. This occurred just 
after the present wars had comnienoed. It 
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was said Ae j were spiee and emifitsaries of I 
don't know what nation, and that they had 
been in all parts of the Astarias, holdins[con- 
ferences with some of the disaffected. They 
escaped, howerer, and were never heard of 
more, thouffh the animals which they rode 
were found without their riders, wandering 
amongst the hills; they were common po- 
nies, and were of no Talue. As for the brujos, 
it is belieyed that they embarked in some 
small Tessel which was lying concealed in 
one of the rias of the coast." 



Mfytelf, — What was the word which yoa 
continually heard proceedingr from the lips of 
the big servant, and which yon think yoa 
can remember % 

Host, — Senor, it is now three years since I 
heard it, and at times I can remember it and 
at others not; sometimes I have started up 
from my sleep repeating it. Stay, Senor, I 
have it now at the point of my tongue : it was 
Patnsea. 

3l^«e^.— Batuschca, yon mean; the men 
were Russians. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Oviedo'— The ten Gentlemen — The Swiss again — ^Modest Request— The Robbers — Episcopal Bene- 
volence—The Cathedral — Portrait of Feyoo. 



I MUST now take a considerable stride in my 

journey, no less than from Muros to Oviedo, 

contenting myself with observing, that we 

proceeded from Muros to Velez, and from 

thence to Giyon, where our gaide Martin bade 

us farewell, and returned with his mare to 

Rivadeo. The honest fellow did not part 

without many expressions of regret, indeeKi 

he even expressed a desire that I should take 

him and his mare into my service ; ** for," 

said he, ** I have a great desire to run through 

all Spain, and even the world : and I am sure 

I shaJl never have a better opportunity than 

by attachingmyself to your worship's skirts." 

On my reminding him, however, of his wife 

and family, for he had both, he said, " True, 

true, I had forgotten them : happy the guide 

whose only wife and family are a mare and 

foal." 

Oviedo is about three leagues from Giyon. 
Antonio rode the horse, wnilst I proceeded 
thither in a kind of diligence, which runs 
daily between the two towns. The road is 
good, but mountainous. I arrived safely at 
the capital of the Astnrias, although at a 
rather unpropitious season, for the din of war 
was at the gate, and there was the cry of the 
captains and the shouting. Castile, at the 
time of which I am writing, was in the hands 
of the Carlists, who had captured and plun- 
dered Valladolid in much the same manner as 
they had Segovia some time before. They 
were every day expected to march on Oviedo, 
in which case thejr might perhaps have ex- 
perienced some resistance, a considerable body 
of troops being stationed there, who had 
erected some redoubts, and strongly fortified 
several of the convents, especially that of 
Santa Clara de la Ve^. All minds were in 
a state of feverish anxiety and suspense, more 
especially as no intelligence arrived from Ma- 
drid, which, by the last accounts, was said to 
be occupied by the bands of Cabrera and 
Palillos. 

So it came to pass that one night I found 
myself in the ancient town of Oviedo, in a 
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very large, scantily furnished, and remote 
room in an ancient posada, formerly a palace 
of the counts of Santa Cruz. It was past 
ten, and the rain was descending in torrents. 
I was writing, but suddenly ceased on hear- 
ing numerous footsteps ascending the creaking 
stairs which led to my apartment. The door 
was flung open, and in walked nine men of 
tall stature, marshalled by a little hunch- 
backed personage. They were all muffled in 
the long cloaks of Spain, but I instantly knew 
by their demeanour that they were caballeros, 
or gentlemen. They placed themselves in a 
rank before the table where I was sitting. 
Suddenly and simultaneously they all flung 
back their clocks, and I perceived that every 
one bore a book in his hand ; a book which 1 
knew full well. After a pause, which I was 
unable to break, for I sat lost in astonishment, 
and almost conceived myself to be visited by 
apparitions, the hunchback, advancing some- 
what before the rest, said in soft, silvery tones, 
** Senor Cavalier, was it you who brought this 
book to the Asturias V I now supposed that 
they were the civil authorities of the place 
come to take me into custody, and rising from 
my seat, I exclaimed, " It certainly was I, 
and it is my glory to have done so ; the book 
is the New Testament of God : I wish it was 
in my power to bring a million." " I heartily 
wish so too," said the little personage with a 
sigh. " Be under no apprehension. Sir Ca- 
valier, these gentlemen are my friends; we 
have just purchased these books in the shop 
where you placed them for sale, and have 
taken the liberty of calling upon you to return 
you our thanks for the treasure yon have 
brought us. I hope you can furnish us with the 
Old Testament also." I replied that I was 
sorry to inform him that at present it was 
entirely out of my power to comply with his 
wish, as I had no Old Testaments in my pos- 
session, but did not despair of procuring some 
speedily from England. He then asked ma 
a great many questions concerning my biblical 
travels in Spain, and my socoess, and the 
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YiewB entertained by the toeiety with respect 
to Spain, adding tnat he hoped we should 
pay particular attention to the Asturias, which 
he assured me was the best ground in the 
peninsula for our labour. After about half an 
hour's oonvereation, he suddenly said, in the 
English language, ** Good night, sir,*' wrap- 
ped his cloak around him, and walked out as 
he had come. His companions, who had 
hitherto not uttered a word, all repeated, 
*^ Good night, sir," and, adjusting their cloaks, 
followed him. 

In order to explain this strange scene, I 
must state that in the morning I had visited 
the pett^ bookseller of the place, Longoria, 
and having arranged preliminaries with him, 
I sent him in the evening a package of forty 
Testaments, all I possessed, with some ad- 
Tertisements. At the time, he assured me 
that, though he was willing to undertake the 
•ale, there was, nevertheless, not a prospect 
of success, as a whole month had elapsed 
since he had sold a book of any description, 
on account of the uncertainty of the times, 
and the poverty which pervaded the land ; I 
therefore felt much dispirited. This incident, 
however, admonished me not to be cast down 
when things look gloomiest, as the hand of 
the Lord is generally then most busy; that 
men may learn to perceive, that whatever 
ffood is accomplished is not their work but 
His. 

Two* or three days after this adventure, I 
was once more seated in my large scantily 
furnished room, it was about ten of a dark 
melancholy morning, and the autumnal rain 
was again falling. I had just breakfasted, 
and was about to sit down to my journal, 
when the door was flung open and in bounded 
Antonio. 

** Mon mattre," said he, quite breathless, 
** who do you think has arrived ?" 

" The pretender, I suppose," said I, in some 
trepidation ; ** if so, we are prisoners." 

*^ Bah, bah !" said Antonio, '* it is not the 
pretender, but one worth twenty of him ; it is 
the Swiss of Saint James." 

<' Benedict Mol, theSwiss !" said I. << What! 
has he found the treasure ? But how did he 
come 1 How is he dressed ?" 

*' Mon maitre," said Antonio, ** he came on 
foot, if we may judge by his shoes, through 
which his toes are sticking ; and as for his 
dress, he is in most villanous apparel." 

'* There must be some mystery in this," 
«aid I ; *< where is he at present ?" 

'* Below, mon mattre," replied Antonio; 
** he came in quest of us. But I no sooner saw 
him, than I hurried away to let you know." 

In a few minutes Benedict Mo\ found his 
way up stairs ; he was, as Antonio had re- 
marked, in most villanous apparel, and near- 
ly barefooted ; his old Andalusian hat was 
dripping with rain. 

. ** Och, lieber hen," said Benedict, " how 
rejoiced I am to see you again. Oh, the sight 
ot your countenance almost repays me for all 
the miseries I have underffone since I parted 
with you at Saint Jamea.'^ 



Myulf, — ^I can scarcely believe that 1 real 
ly see you here at Oviedo. What motive can 
have induced you to come to such an out-of 
the-way place from such an immense distance! 

Benedict, — Lieber herr, I will sit down aod 
tell you all that has befallen me. Some few 
days after I saw you last, the canonigo per- 
suaded me to go to the captain-generaT to ap- 
ply for permission to disinter the schatz, and 
also to crave assistance. So I saw the cap- 
tain-general, who at first received me v^ 
kindly, asked me several questions, and toQ 
me to come again. So I continued visiting 
him till he would see me no longer, and do 
what I might I could not obtain a glance of 
him. The canon now became impatient, moie 
especially as he had ffiven me a few pesetas 
out of the charities of the church. He fre- 
quently called me a bribon and impostor. At 
last, one morning I went to him, and said that 
I proposed to return to Madrid, in order to lay 
the matter before the government, and request- 
ed that he would give me a certificate to the 
effect that I had performed a pilgrima^ to 
Saint James, which I imagined would be of 
assistance to me upon the way, as it would 
enable me to beg with some colour of autho- 
rity. He no sooner heard this request, than, 
without saying a word or allowing me a mo- 
ment to put myself on my defence, he sprang 
upon me like a tiger, graspino; my throat so 
hard that I thoug[ht he would have strangled 
me. I am a Swiss, however, and a man of 
Lucerne, and when I had recovered myself a 
little, I bad no diflSculty in flinging him off; 
I then threatened him with my staff and went 
away. He followed me to the gate with the 
most horrid curses, saying that u I presumed 
to return again, he would have me thrown at 
once into prison as a thief and a heretic. So 
I went in quest of yourself, lieber herr, but 
they told me that you were departed for Co- 
rona ; I then set out for Corona afWr you. 

Myseif.-^Axid what befell you on the road t 

Benedict. — I will tell you : about half-way 
between Saint James and Coruna, as I was 
walking along thinking of the schatz, I heard 
a loud galloping, and looking around me I 
saw two men on horseback coming across the 
field with the swiflness of the wind, and 
making directly for me. Lieber Gott, said I, 
these are thieves, these are factious, and so 
they were. They^came up to me in a mo- 
ment and bade me stand, so I flung down my 
staff, took off my hat and sainted them. 
'^Good day, caballeros," said I to them. 
** Good day, countryman," said they to me, 
and then we stood staring at each other for 
more than a minute. Lieber himmel, I never 
saw such robbers ; so finely dressed, so well 
armed, and mounted so bravely on two fiery 
little hakkas, that looked as if they could 
have taken wing and flown up into the clouds ! 
So we continued staring at each other, till at 
last one asked me who I was, whence I came, 
and where I was going. *< Gentlemen,** said 
I, '^ I am a Swiss, I have been to Saint James 
to perform a religious tow, and am now re- 
turning to my own country.*' I said not a 
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wioid ilMHit Ae tmaon, for I was afraid that 
tbey would hare shot me at once, conceiying 
that I carried part of it about me. '* Have 
yoa any money 1" they demanded. «» Gentle- 
men,*'! replied, '»you see how I travel on 
foot, with my alioes torn to pieces ; I should 
not do so if I had money. I will not deceive 
you, however, I have a peseta and a few 
eaartos," and thereupon I took out what I had 
and offered it to them. ** Fellow,'* said they, 
we are caballercs of Galicia, and do not take 
pesetas, much less cnarlos. Of what opinion 
are you 1 Are you for the queen 1" " No, 
ffendemen," said I, **I am not for the queen, 
but, at the same time, allow me to tell you 
that I am not for the king either ; I know no- 
thing about the matter ; I am a Swiss, and 
fight neither for nor against anybody unless 
I am paid.'* This made them laugh, and then 
they questioned me about Saint James, and 
the troops there, and the captain-general ; and 
not to disoblige them, I told them all I knew 
and much more. Then one of them, who 
looked the fiercest and most determined, took 
his trombone in his hand, and pointing it at 
me, said, **Had yon been a Spaniard, we 
would have blown your head to shivers, for we 
should have thought you a spy, but we see 
YOU are a foreigner, and believe what you 
nave said ; take, therefore, this peseta and go 
your way, but beware that you tell nobody 
any thin? about us, for if you do, carracho !" 
he then discharged his trombone just over my 
head, so that for a moment I thought myself 
shot, and then with an awful shout, they both 
ffalloped awa^, their horses leaping over the 
barrancos, as if possessed with many devils. 

Mytelf, — And what happened to you on 
your arrival at Coruna ? 

^enec/tc/.— When I arrived at Coruna, I in- 

Jjuired after yourself, lieber herr, and they in- 
ormed me that, only the day before my arri- 
val, you had departed for Oviedo : and when 
I heard that my heart died within me, for I 
was now at the fiair end of Galicia, without a 
friend to help me. For a day or two I knew 
not what to do ; at last I determined to make 
for the frontier of France, passing through 
Oviedo in the way, where I hoped to see you 
and ask counsel of you. So I begged and 
bottled among the Germans of Coruna. I, 
however, got very little from them, only a few 
cuarts, less than the thieves had given me on 
the road from Saint James, and with these I 
departed for the Asturias by the way of Mon- 
doncdo. Och, what a town is that, full of 
canons, priests, and pfaffen, all of them more 
Carlist than Carlos himself. 

One day I went to the bishop's palace and 
spoke to him, telling him I was a pilgrim 
from Saint James, and requesting assistance. 
He told me, however, that he could not re- 
lieve me, and as for my being a pilgrim from 
Saint James, he was glad of it^ and hoped 
that it would be of service to my soul. So I 
left Mondonedo, and got amongst the wild 
mountains, begffing and bettlin^ at the door 
of every cho^a &at I passed, tellinff all I saw 
that I was a pilgpc 6rom Saint James, and 



showing my passpoort in proof that I had been 

there. Lieber herr, no person ffave me a 
cuart nor even a piece of broa, and both Gal« 
legans and Asturians laughed at Saint James 
and told me that his name was no longer a 

fassport in Spain. I should have starved if 
had not sometimes plucked an ear or two 
out of the maize fields ; I likewise gathered 
grapes from the parras and berries from the 
brambles, and in this manner I subsisted till 
I arrived at the bellotas, where I slaughtered 
a stray kid, which I met, and devoured part 
of the flesh raw, so great was my hunger. It 
made me, however, very ill, and for two days 
I lay in a barranco half dead and unable to 
help myself; it was a mercy that I was not de- 
voured by the wolves. I then struck across 
the country for Oviedo : how I reached it I 
do not know ; 1 was like one walking in a 
dream. Last night I slept in an empty hog^ 
sty about two leagues from here, and ere I 
left it, I fell down on my knees and praycud to 
God that I might find you, lieber herr, for 
you were my last hope. 

Myself. — ^And what do you propose to do at 
present 1 

j9efie</tc/.— What can I say, lieber herr 1 I 
know not what to do. I will be guided in 
every thing by your counsel. 

Myself, — I shall remain at Oviedo a few 
days longer, during which time you can lodge 
at this posada, and endeavour to recover from 
the fatigue of your disastrous journeys; per- 
haps, before I depart, we may hit on some 
plan to extricate you from your present difi- 
culties. 

Oviedo contains about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. It is picturesquely situated be- 
tween two mountains, Morcin and Naranco; 
the former is very high and ragged, and dur- 
ing the greater part of the year is covered 
with snow ; the sides of the latter are culti- 
vated and planted with vines. The principal 
ornament of the town is the cathedral, the 
tower of which is exceedingly lofty, and is 
perhaps one of the purest specimens of Gothic 
architecture at present in existence, llie in- 
terior of the cathedral is neat and appropriate, 
but simple and unadorned. I observed but 
one picture, the Conversion of Saint Paul. 
One of the chapels is a cemetery, in which 
rest the bones of eleven Gothic kings; to 
whose souls be peace. 

I bore a letter of recommendation from Co- 
runa to a merchant of Oviedo. This person 
received me very courteously, and generally 
devoted some portion of every day to showing 
me the remarkable things of Oviedo. 

One morning he thus addressed me : " You 
have doubtless heard of Feijoo, the celebrated 
philosophic monk of the order of Saint Bene- 
dict, whose writings have so much tended to 
remove the popular fallacies and superstitions 
so long cherished in Spain ; he is buried in 
one of our convents, where he passed a con- 
siderable portion of his life. Come with me 
and I will show you his portrait. Carlos 
Teroero, our great king, sent his own painter 
firom Madrid to execute it. It is now in the 
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possession of a friend of mine, Don Ramon 
Valdez, an advocate." 

Thereupon, he led me to the house of Don 
Ramon Valdez, who very politely exhibited 
the portrait of Feijoo. It was circular in 
shape, about a foot in diameter, and was sur- 
rounded by a little brass frame, something 
like the rim of a barber's basin. The coun- 
tenance was large and massive but fine, the 
eyebrows knit, the eyes sharp and pene- 
trating, nose aquiline. On the head was a 
silken scull-cap; the collar of the coat or 
vest was just perceptible. The painting was 
decidedly good, and struck me as being one 
of the very best specimens of modem Spanish 
art which I had hitherto seen. 

A day or two after this, I said to Benedict 
Mol, ** to-morrow I start from hence for San- 
tander. It is therefore high time that you 
decide upon some course, whether to return 
to Madrid or to make the best of your way to 
France, and from thence proceed to your own 
country." 

" Lieber herr," said Benedict, " I will fol- 
low you to Santander by short journeys, for 
I am unable to make long ones amongst these 
hills ; and when I am mere, peradventure I 
may find some means of passing into France. 
It is a great comfort, in my homble journeys, 
to think that I am travelling over the ground 



which yourself have trodden, and to kopt 
that I am proceeding to rejoin you onoe num. 
This hope kept me alive in the bellotas, mi 
without it I should never have reached Chris- 
do. I will quit Spain as soon as possiblS) 
and betake me to Lucerne, though it is a faui 
thing to leave the schatz behind me in tltt 
land of the Gallegans." 

Thereupon I presented him with a ftw 
dollars. 

**A strange man is this Benedict," and 
Antonio to me next morning, as, aocomnuM 
by a guide, we sallied forth from Oviedo; '^a 
strange man, mon mattre, is this same Bene- 
diet. A strange life has he led, and a strunfB 
death he will dier— it is written on his eouh 
tenance. That he will leave Spain I do not 
believe, or if he leave it, it will be only to 
return, for he is bewitched about this treasma. 
Last night he sent for a sorciere, whom he 
consult^ in my presence; and she told him 
that he was doomed to possess it, but that 
first of all he must cross water. She caib 
tioned him likewise against an enemy, whieh 
he supposes must be the canon of Saint 
James. I have often heard people speak of 
the avidity of the Swiss for money, and here 
is a proof of it. I would not undergo what 
Benedict has suffered in these last journeys 
of his, to possess all the treasures in Spain.** 
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So we left Oviedo and directed our course 
towards Santander. The man who accompa- 
nied us as ^ide, and from whom I hired the 
pony on which I rode, had been recommended 
to me by my friend the merchant of Oyiedo. 
He proved, however, a lazy, indolent fellow ; 
he was generally loitering two or three hun- 
dred yai^s in our rear, and instead of enliven- 
ing the way with song and tale, like our late 
guide, Martin of Rivadeo, he scarcely ever 
opened his lips, save to tell us not to go so 
fast, or that I should burst his pony if I spurred 
him so. He was thievish withal, and though 
he had engaged to make the journey seco, that 
is, to defray the charges of himself and beast, 
he contrived throughout to keep both at our j 
expense. When journeying in Spain, it is 
invariably the cheapest plan to agrree to main- 
tain the guide and his horse or mule, for by 
so doing the hire is diminished at least one- 
third, and the bills upon the road are seldom 
increased; whereas, in the other case, he 
pockets the difference, and yet goes shot-free, 
and at the expense of the traveller, through 
the connivance of the innkeepers, who have a 
kind of fellow*feeling with the guides. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Villa Vi- 
ciosa, a small dirq^ town, at the distance of 



eight leagues from Oviedo: it stands beside a 
creek which communicates with the bay of 
Biscay. It is sometimes called La Capitid 
de las Avellanas, or the capital of the Filberts, 
from the immense quantity of this fruit which 
is grown in the neighbourhood, and the srea^ 
est part of which is exported to En^and. 
As we drew nigh, we overtook numerous eaia 
laden with avellanas proceeding in the dirse^ 
tion of the town. I was informs that seveial 
small English vessels were lying in tii6 hai^ 
hour. Singular as it may seem, however, 
notwithstanding we were in the capital of the 
Avellanas, it was with the utmost diffieulty 
that I procured a scanty handful for my des- 
sert, and of these more than one-half were 
decayed. The people of the honse informed 
me that the nuts were intended for exportation, 
and that they never dreamed either of partak* 
ing of them themselves or of offering them to 
their guests. 

At an early hour on the following day ws 
reached Colonga, a beautiful villaee on a ris» 
ing ground, thickly planted wi£ ebestoat 
trees. It is celebrated, at least in the A8t»- 
rias, as being the birth-place of Argnelies, ths 
father of the Spanish constitution. 

As we dismounted at the door of th« pondtf 
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wbete we intanded to refresh oareelves, a per- 
aon who wae leaning out of an upper winaow 
uttered an exclamation and disappeared. We 
were yet at the door, when the same individual 
came running forth and cast himself on the 
Bsdc of Antonio. He was a good-looking 
yimng man, apparently about fiye-and-twenty, 
senteelly dressed, with a Montero cap on his 
bead. Antonio looked at him for a moment, 
and then, with a Ah^ Monsieur, eni ee bien votu? 
shook him afiectionately by the hand. The 
stnuBffer then motioned him to follow him, and 
they forthwith proceeded to the room above. 

Wondering what this could mean, I sat 
down to my morning repast. Nearly an hour 
elapsed, and still Antonio did not make his 
apfttarance; throuffh the boards, however, 
which composed the ceiling of the kitchen 
where I sat, I could hear the voices of himself 
and his aoouaintance, and thought that 1 could 
oeeasionally distinguish the sound of broken 
sobs and groans: at last there ^vas a long 
pause. I became impatient, and was about 
to summon Antonio, when he made his appear- 
ance, bat unaccompanied by the stranger. 
** What, in the name of all that is singular," 
Idomaoded, '^have you been about 1 Who 
istfamt man 1" ** Mon mattre,'* said Antonio, 
^^eU an montieur de ma eonnoissanee. With 
your permissian I will now take a mouthful, 
and as we journey along I will tell you all 
that I know of him." 

** Monsieur,*' said Antonio as we rode out 
of Colunffa, "you are anxious to know the 
history of the gentleman whom you saw em- 
brace me at uie inn. Know, mon maitre, 
that these Carlist and Christino wars have 
been the cause of much misery and misfortune 
m this country; but a being so thoroughly 
unfortanate as that poor young gentleman of 
the inn, I do not believe is to be found in 
Spain ; and his misfortunes nroceed entirely 
from the spirit of party and faction which for 
some time past has been so prevalent. 

^ Mon mattre, as I have often told you, I 
have lived in many houses and served many 
masters; and it chanced that about ten years 
ago I served the father of this gentleman, who 
was then a mere boy. It was a very high 
fiunilyt for Monsieur the father was a general 
in the army, and a man of large possessions. 
The family consisted of the general, his lady, 
and two sons, the youngest of whom is the 
]wr8on you- have just seen; the other was 
several years older. Pardieu ! I felt myself 
Terr comfortable in that house, and every in- 
dindaal of the family had all kind of complai- 
sance for me* It is singular enough, that 
though I have been turned out of so many fa- 
milies, I was never turned out of that; and 
though I left it thrice, it was of my own free 
will. I became dissatisfied with the other 
servants, or with the dog or the cat. The last 
time I left was on account of the quail which 
was Aung out of the window of madame, and 
which waked me in the morning with its call. 
Ek bien, mun nuAtre, things went on in this 
way during the three years that I continued 
in the frmuTyOat and in; at the end of which 



time it was determined that the young gentle- 
man should travel, and it was proposed that 1 
should attend him as valet; this I wished 
very much to do. However, par malheur, I 
was at this time very much dissatisfied with 
madame his mother about the quail, and I in- 
sisted that before I accompanied him the bird 
should be slaughtered for the kitchen. To 
this madame would by no means consent; and 
even the young gentleman, who had always 
taken my part on other occasions, said that I 
was unreasonable; so I Jeft the house in a 
huff, and never entered it again. 

** Eh bien, mon maMre, the young gentle- 
man went upon his travels, and continued 
abroad several years ; and from the time of 
his departure, until we met him at Colunga, 
I have not set eye upon, nor indeed heard of 
him. I have heard enough, however, of his 
family ; of monsieur the father, of madame, 
and of the brother, who was an officer of caval- 
ry. A short time before the troubles, I mean 
before the death of Ferdinand, monsieur the 
father was appointed captain-general of Cor- 
una. Now monsieur, though a good master, 
was rather a proud man, and fond of discipline, 
and all that kind of thing, and of obedience. 
He was, moreover, no friend to the populace, 
to the canaille, and he had a particular aver- 
sion to the nationals. So when Ferdinand 
died, it was whispered about at Coruna, that 
the general was no liberal, and that he was a 
better friend to Carlos than Christina. Eh 
bien, it chanced that there was a grand fete, 
or festival at Coruna, on the water; and the 
nationals were there, and the soldiers. And 
I know not how it befell, but there was an 
emeute, and the nationals laid hands on mon- 
sieur the general, and tying a rope round his 
neck, flung him overboard from the barge in 
which he was, and then dragered him astern 
about the harbour until he was drowned. They 
then went to his house and pillaged it, and so 
ill-treated madame, who at that time happen- 
ed to be enceinte, that in a few hoi^K'she ex- 
pired. 

^ I tell you what, mon maftre, when I heard 
of the misfortune of madame and the general, 
you would scarcely believe it, but I actually 
shed tears, and was sorry that I had parted 
with them in unkindness on account of that 
pernicious quail. 

^^Eh bien, mon maUre, nmu pourfuivrom 
notre hiataire. . The eldest son, as I told you 
before, was a cavalry officer, and a man of 
resolution, and when he heard of the death of 
his father and mother, he vowed revenge. 
Poor fellow ! So what does he do but desert, 
with two or three discontented spirits of his 
troop, and going to the frontier of Galicia, he 
raised a small faction, and proclaimed Don 
Carlos. For some little time he did consider- 
able damaffe to the liberals, burning and de- 
stroying their possessions, and putting to 
death several nationals that fell into his hands. 
However, this did not last long, his faction 
was soon dispersed, and he himself taken and 
hanged, and his head stuck on a pole. 

Noui iomma djjdpruquc au bout. When 
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we arrived at the inn, the yonng man took me 
above, as you saw, and there for some time 
he could do nothinjBf but weep and sob. His 
story is soon told : — ^he returned from his 
travels, and the first intelligence which await- 
ed him on his arrival in Spain was, that his 
father was drowned, his motlier dead, and his 
brotlier hanged, and, moreover, all the posses- 
sions of his family confiscated. This was not 
all : wherever he went, he found himself con- 
sidered in the light of a factious and discon- 
tented person, and was frequently assailed by 
the nationals with blows of sabres and cudgels. 
He applied to his relations, and some of these, 
who were of the Carlist persuasion, advised 
him to betake himself to the army of Don 
Carlos, and the Pretender himself, who was 
a friend of his father, and remembered the 
services of his brother, offered to give him a 
command in his army. But, mon mattre, as 
I told you before, he was a pacific youn? 
gentleman, and as mild as a lamb, and hated 
3ie idea of shedding blood. He was, more- 
over, not of the Carlist opinion, for during his 
studies he had read books written a longtime 
ago by countrymen of mine, all aboot repub- 
lics and liberties, and the rights of man, so 
that he was much more inclined to the liberal 
than the Carlist system ; he therefore declined 
the offer of Don Carlos, whereupon all his re- 
lations deserted him, whilst the liberals hunt- 
ed him from one place to another like a wild 
beast. At last, he sold some little property 
which still remained to him, and with the pro- 
ceeds he came to this remote place of Colunga, 
where no one knew him, and where he has 
been residing for several months, in a most 
melancholy manner, with no other amuse- 
ment than that which he derives from a book 
or two, or occasionally hunting a leveret with 
his spaniel. 

** He asked me for counsel, but I had none 
to give him, and could only weep with him. 
At last he said, * Dear Antonio, I see there is 
no remedy. You say your master is below, 
beg him, I pray to stay till to-morrow, and we 
will send for the maidens of the neighbourhood, 
and for a violin and a bagpipe, and we will 
dance and cast away care for a moment.' And 
then he said something in old Greek, which I 
scarcely understood, bnt which I think was 
equivalent to, * Let us eat, and drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die !' 

^^Eh hien, mon maitre, I told him that you 
were a serious gentleman who never took any 
amusement, and that you were in a hurry. 
Whereupon he wept again, and embraced me, 
and bade me farewell. And now, mon mattre, 
1 have told you the history of the young man 
of the inn.'' 

Vfe slept at Ribida de Sella, and the next 
day, at noon, arrived at Llanes. Our route 
Izj between the coast and an immense range 
M mountains, which rose up like huge ram- 
parts at about a league's distance from the 
sea. The ground over which we passed was 
tolerably level, and seemingly well cultivated. 
There was no lack of vines and trees, whilst 
9t thort Uktemlt rose the cortijoa of the pro- 



prietors,— sqaare stone bnildingt torroimdfd 
with an outer wall. Llanes is an old town, 
formerly of considerable strenjrth. In its 
neighbourhood is the convent of San Cilorio, 
one of the largest monastic edifices in all 
Spain. It is now deserted, and stands low 
and desolate upon one of the peninsulas of 
the Cantabrian shore. Leaving Llanes, we 
soon entered one of the most dreary and ba^ 
ren regions ima^nable, a region of rock W 
stone, where neither grass nor trees were to 
be seen. Night overtook us in these plaesi. 
We wandered on, however, until we reached 
a small village, termed Santo Colombo. Hen 
we passed the night, in the house of a eaia* 
bineer of the revenue, a tall athletic figait 
who met us at the gate armed with a gun. 
He was a Castilian, and with all that ceremo- 
nious formality and grave politeness for which 
his countrymen were at one time so celebrated. 
He chid his wife for convening with her hand- 
maid aboot the concerns of the house befois 
us. *' Barbara," said he, ** this is not convow 
sation calculated to interest the strange cava- 
liers; hold your peace, or go aside with the 
muchacha." In the morning he refused any 
remuneration for his hospitality. ^ I am a 
caballero," said he, *'even as yourselves. It 
is not my custom to admit people into my 
house for the sake of lucre. I received yoa 
because you were benighted and the posada 
distant." 

Rising early in the morning, we pmsued 
our way through a country equally stony and 
dreary as that which we had enteored upon the 
preceding day. In about four houre we 
reached San Vincente, a lar^ dilapidated 
town, chiefly inhabited by miserable fisher- 
men. It retains, however, many remarkable 
relics of former magnificence: the bridge, 
which bestrides the broad and deep finth, on 
which stands the town, has no less than 
thirty-two arohes, and is built of gray gTanits. 
It is very ancient, and in some pait in so 
ruinous a condition as to be danfferons. 

Leaving San Vincente behind us, we tra- 
velled for some leagues on the sea^ahant 
crossing occasionally a narrow inlet or fintfa. 
The country at last began to improve, and in 
the neiriibourhood of Santillana was both 
beautL^ and fertile. About a leagne before 
we reached the country of Gil Bias, we 
passed through an extensive wood, in which 
were rocks and precipices; it was exdcAf 
such a place as that in which the cave of Bo- 
lando was situated, as described in the novd. 
This wood has an evil name, and our gnide 
informed us that robberies were occasionally 
committed in it. No adventure, however* 
befell us, and we reached Santillana at about 
six in the evening. 

We did not enter the town, but halted at a 
large venta or posada at the entrance, before 
which stood an immense ash tree. We had 
scarcely housed oureelves when a tremendoui 
storm of rain and wind commenced, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, which 
continued without much interruption for 
several homa, and the eflBBOta of wbieli was 
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Tiilble in oar journey of the following day, 
the streams over wnich we passed being 
mnch swollen, and several trees lyin^ uptorn 
by the wayside. Santillana contains four i 
thousand iimabitants, and is six short leagues \ 
distance from Santander, where we arnved ; 
early the next day. | 

Nothing could exhibit a stronger contrast I 
to the desolate tracts and the half ruined 
towns througrh which we had lately passed, 
than the bustle and activity of Santander, 
which, though it stands on the confines of 
the Basque provinces, the stronghold of the 
Pretender, is almost the only city in Spain 
which has not suffered by the Carlist wars. 
Till the close of the last century it was little 
better than an obscure fishing town, but it 
has of late years almost entirely engrossed 
the commerce of the Spanish transatlantic 
possessions, especially of the Havannah. The 
consequence ot which has been, that whilst 
Santander has rapidly increased in wealth 
and magnificence, both Coruna and Cadiz 
have been as rapidly hastening to decay. At 
present it possesses a noble quay, on which 
stands a line of stately edifices, far exceeding 
in splendour the palaces of the aristocracy at 
Madrid. These are built in the French style, 
and are chiefly occupied by the merchants. 
The population of Santander is estimated at 
sixty thousand souls. 

On the day of my arrival I dined at the 
table d^h6te of the principal inn, kept by a 
Genoese. The company was very miscella- 
neous, French, Germans, and Spaniards, all 
speaking in their respective languages, whilst 
at the ends of the table, confronting each 
oAer, sat two Catalan merchants, one of 
whom weighed nearly twenty stone, grunting 
across the board in their harsh dialect 
Long, however, before dinner was concluded, 
the conversation was entirely engrossed, and 
the attention of all present directed to an in- 
dividual who sat on one side of the bulky 
Catalan. He was a thin man of about the 
middle height, with a remarkable red face, 
and somethmg in his eyes which, if not a 
squint, bore a striking resemblance to it. He 
was dressed in a blue military frock, and 
seemed to take much more pleasure in 
haranguing than in the fare which was set 
before iiim. He spoke perfectly good Spa- 
nish, yet his voice betrayed somettiing of a 
foreign accent. For a long time he descanted 
with immense volubility on war and all its 
circumstances, freely criticizing the conduct 
of the generals, both Carlist and Christines, 
in the present struggle, till at last he ex- 
claimed, <* Had I but twenty thousand men 
allowed me by the government, I would 
brin^ the war to a conclusion in six months.*' 

"Pardon me, sir," said a Spaniard who 
sat at the table, " the curiosity which induces 
me to request the favour of your distinguished 
name." 

" I am Flinter," replied the individual in 
Ac military frock ; «* a name which is in the 
mouth of every man, woman, and child in 
Spain. I am Flinter the Irishman, just 



escaped from the Basque provinces and the 
claws of Don Carlos. On the decease of 
Ferdinand I declared for Isabella, esteeming 
it the duty of every good cavalier and Irish-* 
man in the Spanish service to do so. You 
have all heard of my exploits, and permit me 
to tell you they would have been yet more 
glorious had not jealousy been at work and 
cramped my means. Two years ago I was 
despatched to Estremadura, to organize the 
militias. The bands of Gomez and Cabrera 
entered the province and spread devastation 
around. They found me, however, at my 
post ; and had I been properly seconded by 
those under my command, the two rebels 
would never have returned to their master to 
boast of their success. I stood behind my 
intrenchments. A man advanced and sum- 
moned us to surrender. *Who are you VI 
demanded. ' I am Cabrera,' he replied ; ' and 
I am Flinter,' I retorted, flourishinff my sabre ; 
' retire to your battalions or you will forthwith 
die the death.' He was awed and did as I 
commanded. In an hour we surrendered. I 
was led a prisoner to the Basque provinces ; 
and the Carlists rejoiced in the capture they 
had made, for the name of Flinter had long 
sounded amongst tlie Carlist ranks. I was 
flung into a loathsome dungeon, where I re- 
mained twenty months. I was cold ; I was 
naked ; but I did not on that account despond, 
my spirit was too indomitable for such weak- 
ness. My keeper at last pitied my misfor- 
tunes. * He said that it grieved him to see 
so valiant a man perish in inglorious confine- 
ment.' We laid a plan to escape together; 
disguises were provided, and we made the 
attempt. We passed unobserved till we 
arrived at the Carlist lines above Bilbao; 
there we were stopped. My presence of 
mind, however, did not desert me. I was 
disguised as a carman, as a Catalan, and the 
coolness of my answers deceived my interro- 
gators. We were permitted to pass, and 
soon were safe within the walls of Bilbao. 
There was an illumination that night in the 
town, for the lion had burst his toils, Flinter 
had escaped, and was once more returned to 
reanimate a drooping cause. I have just 
arrived at Santander on my way to Madrid, 
where I intend to ask of the government a 
command, with twenty thousand men." 

Poor Flinter! a braver heart, and a more 
gasconading mouth were surely never united 
in the same body. He proceeded to Madrid, 
and through the influence of the British am- 
bassador, who was his friend, he obtained the 
command of a small division, with which he 
contrived to surprise and defeat, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toledo, a body of the Carlists, 
commanded by Orejita, whose numbers more 
than trebled his own. In reward for this ex- 
ploit he was persecuted by the government, 
which, at that time, was the moderado or 
juste milieu, with the most relentless animo- 
sity ; the prime minister, Ofalia, supporting 
with all his influence numerous ana ridicu- 
lous accusations of plunder and robbery 
brought against the too suQceas&il ^"Q&t^ V\ 
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the Carlist canons of Toledo. He was like- 
wise charged with a dereliction of duty, in 
haying permitted, after the battle of Valde- 
penas, which he likewise won in the most 
grallant manner, the Carlist force to take pos- 
session of the mines of Almaden, although 
the government, who were bent on his rum, 
had done all in their power to prevent him 
from following up his successes by denying 
him the slightest supplies and reinforcements. 
The fruits of victory thus wrested from him, his 
hopes blighted, a morbid melancholy seized 



upon the Irishman ; he resigiied his coB u mnd, 
and in less than ten monus from the period 
when I saw him at Santander, afforded his 
dastardly and malignant enemies a triumph 
which satisfied even them, by catting his own 
throat with a razor. 

Ardent spirits of foreign climes who hope 
to distinguish yourselves in the service of 
Spain, and to earn honours and rewards, le- 
member the fate of Columbus, and of another 
as brave and as ardent — ^Flinter ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Departure from Santander — The Night-alarm — The Black Pass. 



I HAD ordered two hundred Testaments to 
be sent to Santander from Madrid : I found, 
however, to my neat sorrow that they had 
not arrived, and I supposed that they had 
either been seized on the way by the Carlists, 
or that my letter had miscarried. I then 
thought of applying to England for a sup- 
ply, hut I abandoned the idea for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, I should have to 
remain idly loitering, at least a month before I 
could receive them, at a place where every 
article was excessively dear ; and, secondly, 
I was very unwell, and unable to procure 
medical advice at Santander. Ever since I 
left Coruna I had been af&icted with a terri- 
ble dysentery, and latterly with an ophthalmia, 
the result of the other malady. I therefore 
determined on returning to Madrid. To effect 
this, however, seemed no very easy task. Par- 
ties of the army of Don Carlos, which, in a par- 
tial degree, had been routed in Castile, were 
hovering about the country through which I 
should have to pass, more especially in that 
part called **Tiie Mountains," so that all 
communication had ceased between Santan- 
der and the southern districts. Nevertheless, 
I determined to trust as usual in the Almighty, 
and to risk the danger. I purchased, there- 
fore, a small horse, and sallied forth with An- 
tonio. 

Before departing, however, I entered into 
conference with the booksellers as to what 
they should do in the event of my finding an 
opportunity of sending them a stock of Testa- 
ments from Madrid; and, having arranged 
matters to my satisfaction, I committed my- 
self to Providence. I will not dwell long on 
this journey of three hundred miles. We 
were in the midst of the fire, yet, strange to 
say, escaped without a hair of our heads 
being singed. Robberies, murders, and all 
kinds of atrocities were perpetrated before, 
behind, and on both sides or us, but not so 
:..inuch as a dog barked at us, though in one 
instance a plan had been laid to intercept us. 
4>bout four leagues from Santander, whilst we 
were baitinsr our horses at a village hostelry, 
I taw a fi^ow run off after having held a 



whispering conversation with a boy who was 
dealing out barley to us. I instantly inquired 
I of the latter what the man had said to him, 
but only obtained an evasive answer. It ap- 
peared afterwards that the conversation was 
about ourselves. Two or three leagues far- 
ther there was an inn and villaffe where we 
had proposed staying, and indeed had ex- 
pressed our intention of doing so ; but on a^ 
riving there, finding that the sun was still 
far from its bourn, I determined to proceed 
farther, expecting to meet with a restinf- 
place at the distance of a league; though I 
was mistaken, as we found none antil we 
reached Montaneda, nine leagues and a half 
from Santander, where was stationed a small 
detachment of soldiers. At the dead of ni^t, 
we were aroused from our sleep by a cry Uiat 
the factious were not far off. A messenger 
had arrived from the alcalde of the village 
where we had previously intended staying, 
who stated that a party of Carlists had just 
surprised that place, and were seaichinff for 
an English spy, whom they supposed tobe at 
the inn. The ofi^cer commanding the soldiers, 
upon hearing this, not deeming Ms own situ- 
ation a safe one, instantly drew off his men, 
falling back on a stronger party stationed in a 
fortified village near at hand. As for ou^ 
selves, we saddled our horses and continued 
our way in the dark. Had the Carlists suc- 
ceeded in apprehending me, I should instantly 
have been snot, and my body cast on the 
rocks to feed the vultures and wolves. But 
<* it wais not so written," said Antonio, who, 
like many of his countrymen, was a fatalist 
The next night we had another singolar es- 
cape : we had arrived near the entrance of a 
horrible pass called "El puertode la puenle 
de las tablas,*' or the pass of the brioge of 
planks, which wound throueh a black and 
frightful mountain, on the Tarther side of 
which was the town of Oiias, where we meant 
to tarry for the night. The sun had set about 
a quarter of an hour. Suddenly a man, with 
his face covered with blood, rushed oat of the 
pass. "Turn back, sir," he said, "in the 
name of God; tfaexe are mnrderan in that 
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pssa; tbey faara Jiut robbed me of my mule 
sod all I possess, and I have hardly escaped 
with life from their hands." I scarcely know 
why, but I made him no answer and proceed- 
ed ; indeed I was so weary and unwell that 
I cared not what became of me. 

We entered; the rocks rose perpendicularly, 
right and left, entirely intercepting the scanty 
twilight, so that the darkness of me grave, or 
ratlier the blackness of the valley of the 
shadow of death reigned around us, and we 
knew not where we went, but trusted to the 
instinct of the horses, who moved on with 
their heads close to the ground. The only 
sound which we heard was the splash of a 
stream which tumbled down the pass. I ex- 



pected every moment to feel a knife at my 
throat, but *^t7 was not so written,'*^ "We 
threaded the pass without meeting a human 
being, and within three quarters of an hour 
after the time we enterea it, we found our- 
selves within the posada of the town of Onas, 
which was filled with troops and armed near 
sants expecting an attack from the grand Car* 
list army, which was near at hand. 

Well, we reached Burgos in safety; we 
reached Valladolid in safety; we passed the 
Guadarama in safety; and were at length 
safely housed in Madrid. People said we 
had been very lucky ; Antonio said, *' It was 
so written ;" but I say. Glory be to the Lotd 
for his mercies vouchsafed to us. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

State of affairs at Madrid — ^The New Ministry — Pope of Rome — The Bookseller of Toleda — Sword 
Blades — Houses of Toledo — The Forlorn Gipsy — Proceedings at Madrid — Another Servant. 



DoEiNO my journey in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain, which occupied a considera- 
ble prortion of the year 1837, 1 had accomplished 
bn ta slight portion of what I proposed to myself 
to effect in the outset. Insignificant are the re- 
sults of man's labours, compared with the 
swelling ideas of his presumption ; something, 
however, had been effected by the journey, 
which I had just concluded. The New Tes- 
tament of Christ was now enjoying a quiet 
Sale in the principal towns of the north ; and I 
had secured the friendly interest and co-opera- 
tion of the booksellers of those parts, particu- 
larly of him the most considerable of them all, 
old Rey of Compostella. I had, moreover, 
dispoBed of a considerable number of Testa- 
ments with my own hands, to private indivi- 
doals, entirely of the lower classes, namely, 
muleteers, carmen, contrabandistas, &c., so 
that upon the whole I had abundant cause for 
gratitude and thanksgiving. 

I did not find our affairs in a very prosper- 
008 state at Madrid, few copies having been 
told in the booksellers' shops, yet what could 
be rationally expected during these latter 
times 1 Don Carlos, with a large army had 
been at the gates; plunder and massacre had 
been expected ; so that people were too much 
oeenpied in forming plans to secure their lives 
and property, to give much attention to reading 
dTany aeacription. 

The enemy , however, had now retired to his 
strongholds in Alava and Guipuscoa. I hoped 
that brighter days were dawmng, and that the 
work, under my own superintendence, would, 
with God^s blessing, prosper in the capital of 
Spain. How far the result corresponded with 
my expectations will be seen in the sequel. 

Danng my absence in the north, a total 
change 3[ ministers had occurred. The liberal 
party had been ousted from the cabinet, and in 
their place had entered individuals attached to 
llie moderado or court party : unfortanately, 
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however, for my prospects, they consisted of 
persons with whom I had no acquaintance 
whatever, and with whom my former friends^ 
Galiano and Isturitz, had little or no influence. 
These gentlemen were now regularly laid on 
the shelf, and their political career appeared to 
be terminated forever. 

From the present ministry I could expect 
but little; they consisted of men, the greater 
part of whom had been either courtiers or enn 
ployes of the deceased King Ferdinand, who 
were friends to absolutism, and by no means 
inclined to do or to favour any thing calculated 
to give offence to the court of Rome, which 
they were anxious to conciliate, hoping that 
eventually it might be induced to recognise 
the young queen, not as the coostitutionsu but 
as the absolute Queen Isabella the Second. 

Such was the party which continued in 
power throughout tne remainder of my sojourn 
in Spain, and which persecuted me less from 
rancour and malice than from policy. It was not 
until the conclusion of the war of the succes* 
sion that it lost the ascendancy, when it sank 
to the ground with its patroness the queen- 
mother, before the dictatorship of Espartero. 

The first step which 1 took afWr mj return, 
to Madrid, towards circulating the Scriptures, 
was a very bold one. It was neither more nor 
less than the establishment of a shop for the 
sale of Testaments. This shop was situated 
in the Calle del Principe, a respectable and 
well frequented street in the neighbourhood of 
the Square of Cervantes. I furnished it hand- 
somely with glass cases, and chandeliers, and 
procured an acute Gallegan of the name of 
Pepe Calzado, to superintend the business^ 
who gave me weekly a faithful account of the 
copies sold. 

** How strangely times alter,*' said I, the se- 
cond day subsequent to the opening of my es- 
tablishment, as I stood on the opposite side 
of the street, leaning against the wall witk 
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folded arms, Burreying my shop, on the win- 
dows of which were painted in large yellow 
characters, Dtspaeho de la Sociedad Biblita y 
Ettraneeroi ^ how strangely times alter; here 
have I oeen during the last ei^ht months run- 
ning about old Popish Spam, distributin^r 
Testaments, as agent of what the Papists call 
an heretical society, and have neither been 
•toned nor burnt ; and here am I now in the 
capital, doing that which one would think 
were enooffh to cause all the dead inquisitors 
ftad officials buried within the circuit of the 
walls to rise from their graves and cry abomi- 
nation ; and yet no one interferes with me. Pope 
of Rome! Pope of Rome! look to thyself. 
That shop may be closed , but oh ! what a siofn 
of the times, that it has been permitted toexfst 
for one day. It appears to me, my Father, that 
the days of your sway are numbered in Spain ; 
that you will not be permitted much longer to 
plunder her, to scoff at her, and to scourge her 
with scorpions, as in bygone periods. See I 
not the hand on the wall? See I not in 
yonder letters a ' Mene, mene, Tekel Uphar- 
•in* ? Look to thyself, Batuschca." 

And I remained for two hours, leaning 
against the wall, staring at the shop. 

A short time after the establishment of the 
despacho at Madrid, I once more mounted the 
saddle, and, attended by Antonio^ rode over 
to Toledo, for the purpose of circulating the 
Scriptures, sending beforehand by a mule- 
teer a cargo of one hundred Testaments. I 
instantly addressed myself to the principal 
bookseller of the place, whom, from the cir- 
camstance of his living in a town so abound- 
ing with canons, priests, and ex-friars, as 
Toledo, I expected to find a Carlist, or a ler- 
nik at least. I was never more mistaken in 
my life: on entering the shop, which was very 
larffe and commodious, I beheld a stout 
athletic man, dressed in a kind of cavalry uni- 
form, with a helmet on his head and an im- 
mense sabre in his hand : this was the book- 
seller himself, who I soon found was an officer 
in the national cavalry. Upon learning who 
I was, he shook me heartily by the hand, and 
said that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than taking charge of the books, 
which he would endeavour to circulate to the 
utmost of his ability. 

**Will not your doing so bring you into 
cdium with the clergy V 

«( Ca!" said he; ** who cares 1 I am rich, 
and so was my father before me. I do not de- 
pend on them, they cannot hate me more than 
they do already, for I make no secret of my 
opinions. I have just returned from an expe- 
dition,*' said he ; ** my brother nationals and 
myself have, for the last three days, been oc- 
cupied in hunting down the factious and thieves 
of the neighbourhood ; we have killed three 
and brought in several prisoners. Who cares 
lor the cowardly priests 1 I am a liberal, 
Don Jorge, and a friend of your countryman, 
Flinter. Many is the Cariist guerilla-curate 
and robber friar whom I have assisted him to 
catoh. I am rejoioed to hear that he has just 
been sppoinftsd captain-general of Toledo; 



there will be fine doings here when be » 
rives, Don Jorge. We will make the clergy 
shake between us, I assure you.'' 

Toledo was formerly the capital of Spain. 
Its population at present is barely iifieea 
thousand souls, though in the time of ths 
Romans, and also dunng the middle ages, it 
is said to have amounted to between two and 
three hundred thousand. It is situated about 
twelve leagues (forty miles) westward of 
Madrid, and is built upon a steep rocky hill, 
round which flows the Tagus, on all sides hot 
the north. It still possesses a great manv 
remarkable edifices, notwithstandmff that it 
has long since fallen into decay. Its cathe^ 
dral is Uie most magnificent of Spain, and is 
the see of the primate. In the tower of this 
cathedral is the famous bell of Toledo, the 
largest in the world with the exception of the 
monster bell of Moscow, which I have also 
seen. It weighs 1543 arrobes, or 37,032 
pounds. It has, however, a disagreeable 
sound, owing to a cleft in its side. Toledo 
could once boast the finest pictures in Spain, 
but many were stolen or destroyed by the 
French during the Peninsular war, and stiU 
more have lately been removed by order ol 
the government. Perhaps the roost remark- 
able one still remains ; I allude to that which 
represents the burial of the Count of Orgaz, 
the masterpiece of Domenico, the Greek, a 
most extraordinary genius, some of whose pro- 
ductions possess merit of a very high order. 
The picture in question is in the litUe parish 
church of San Tome, at the bottom of the 
aisle, on the left side of the altar. Could it 
be purchased, I should say it would be cheep 
at five thousand pounds. 

Amongst the many remarkable things 
which meet the eye of the curious observer at 
Toledo, is the manufactory of arms, where are 
wrought the swords, spears, and other weapons 
intended for the army, with the exception of 
fire-arms, which mostly come firom abroad. 

In old times, as is well known, the sword- 
blades of Toledo were held in great estima- 
tion, and were transmitted as merchandise 
throughout Christendom. The present manu- 
factory, or fabrica, as it is called, is a hand- 
some modem edifice, situated without the wall 
of the city, on a plain contiguous to the river, 
with which it communicates by a small canal. 
It is said that the water and the sand of the 
Tagus are essential for the proper temperinff 
of the swords. I asked some or the principJ 
workmen whether, at the present oay, they 
could manufacture weapons of equal valae to 
those of former days, and whether the secret 
had been lost. 

'« Ca !" said they, " the swords of Toledo 
were never so good as those which we are 
daily making. It is ridiculous enough to see 
strangers coming here to purchase old swords, 
the greater part of which are mere rubbish, 
and never made at Toledo, yet for such they 
will give a large price, whilst they wow 
grudge two dollars for this jewel which was 
made but yesterday ;" thereupon putting into 
my band a middle-shted lapier. . ^ Yoor wof- 
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sbip,^ said ibey, ** seems to have a strong 
aim, prove its temper against the stone wall ; 
— ^thrust boldly and fear not." 

I hoot a strong arm and dashed the point 
with my utmost loree against the solid granite : 
my arm was nombed to the shoulder nom the 
violence of the concussion, and continued so 
for nearly a week, but the sword appeared not 
to be at all blunted, or to have suffered in any 
lespect. 

** A better sword than that," said an an- 
cient workman, a native of Old Castile, ** ne* 
ver transfixed Moor out yonder on the sagra." 

During my stay at Toledo, I lodged at the 
Posada de loe Caballeros, which signifies the 
inn of the gentlemen, which name, in some 
respects, it certainly well deserved, for there 
are many palaces far less magnificent than 
this inn of Toledo. By magnificence it must 
not "be supposed, however, that I allude to 
costliness of furniture, or any kind of luxury 
which pervaded the culinary department. 
The rooms were as empty as those of Spanish 
inns generally are, and the fisire, though good 
in its kind, was plain and homely; but I 
have seldom seen a more imposing edifice. 
It was of immense size, consisting of several 
stories, and was built something in the Moor- 
ish taste, with a quadrangular court in the 
centre, beneath which was an immense algibe 
or tank, serving as a reservoir for rain-water. 
All the houses in Toledo are supplied with 
tanks of this description, into which the wa- 
ters in the miny season flow from the roofs 
through pipes. No other water is used for 
drinking: that of the Tagus not being con- 
sidered salubrious, is only used for purposes 
of cleanliness, being conveyed up the steep 
narrow streets on donkeys, in large stone jars. 
The city standing on a rocky mountain, has 
BO wells. As for the rain-water, it deposits a 
sediment in the tank, and becomes very sweet 
and potable: these tanks are cleaned out 
twice every year. During the summer, at 
which time the heat in this part of Spain is 
intense, the families spend the greater part of 
the day in the courts, which are overhung 
with a linen awning, the heat of the atmo- 
sphere being tempered by the coolness arising 
firom the tame below, which answers the same 
pnrpose as the fountain in the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain. 

I spent about a week at Toledo, during 
which time several copies of the Testament 
were disposed of in the shop of my friend, the 
bookseller. Several priests took it up from 
the mostrador on which it lay, examined it, 
but made no remarks ; none of them purchased 
it. My friend showed me through his house, 
almost every apartment of which was lined 
from roof to floor with books, many of which 
were highly valuable. He told me that he 
possessed the best collection in Spain of the 
ancient literature of the country. He was, 
however, less proud of his library than his 
stud : finding that I had some acquaintance 
with horses, his liking for me and also his 
respect eonsiderebly increased. ** All I have," 
isid he, «*is at yoor service; I see yoaarea 



man after my own heart. When yon are dis- 
posed to ride out upon the sagra, you have 
only to apply to my groom, who will forth- 
with saddle you my famed Cordovese entero; 
I purchased him from the stables at Araft- 
juez, when the royal stud was broken up. 
There is but one other man to whom 1 would 
lend him, and that man is Flinter.*' 

At Toledo I met with a forlorn gipsy w(^ 
man and her son, a lad of about fourteen yean 
of age ; she was not a native of the place, but 
had come from La Mancha, her husband hav- 
ing been cast into the prison of Toledo on a 
charge of mule-stealing ; the crime had been 
proved against him, and in a few days he was 
to depart for Malaga, with the chain of galley 
slaves. He was quite destitute of money, and 
his wife was now in Toledo, earning a few 
cuartos by telling fortunes about the streets, 
to support him in prison. She told me that it 
was her intention to follow him to Malaga, 
where she hoped to be able to effect his es- 
cape. What an instance of conjugal affeo- 
tion; and yet the affection here was all on 
one side, as is too frequently the case ! Her 
husband was a worthless scoundrel, who had 
previously abandoned her and betaken him- 
self to Madrid, where he had long lived in 
concubinage with the notorious she-thug Au- 
rora, at whose insti^tion he had committed 
the robbery for which he was now held in 
durance. ** Should your husband escape from 
Malaga, in what direction will he fly r' I de- 
manded. 

•' To the chim of the Corohai, my son ; to 
the land of the Moors, to be a soldier of the 
Moorish king." 

" And what will become of yourself t" I 
inquired ; ** think you that he will take yon 
with him 1" 

" He will leave me on the shore, my son, 
and as soon as he has crossed the black paw- 
nee, he will forget me and never think of me 
more." 

*' And knowing his ingratitude, why should 
you give yourself so much trouble about him ?" 

*' Am I not his rdmi, my son, and am I not 
bound by the law of the Cales to assist him 
to the last? Should he return from the land 
of the Corohai at the end of a hundred years, 
and should find me alive, and should say, 1 
am hun^, little wife, go forth and steal or 
tell bahi, I must do it, for he is the rom and I 
the romi." 

On my return to Madrid, I found the des- 
pacho still open: various Testaments had 
been sold, though the number was by no 
means considerable : the work had to labour 
under great disadvanta^, from the ignorance 
of the people at large with respect to its tenor 
and contents. It was no wonder, then, tiiat 
little interest was felt respecting it. To call, 
however, public attention to the despacho, I 
printed three thousand advertisements on pa- 
per, yellow, blue, and crimson, with which I 
almost covered the sides of ^e streets, and 
besides this, inserted an account of it in all 
the journals and periodicals ; the conseqaenos 
was, that in a short time almost eyeiy ^enoai 
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in Madrid whb aware of its existence. Such 
exertions in London or Parb would probably 
have ensured the sale of the entire edition of 
the Now Testament within a few days. In 
Madrid, however, the result was not quite so 
flattering; for after the establishment had 
been open an entire month, the copies dis- 
posed of barely amounted to one hundred. 

These proceedings of mine did not fail to 
cause a great sensation : the priests and their 
partisans were teeming with malice and fury, 
which, for some time, however, they thought 
proper to exhibit oidy in words; it bemg 
their opinion that I was favoured by the am- 
bassador and by the British government; but 
there was no attempt, however atrocious, that 
might not be expected froai their malignity ; 
and were it right and seemly for me, the 
most insignificant of worms, to make such a 
comparison, I might say, like Paul at Ephe- 
flna, I was fighting with wild beasts. 

On the last day of the year 1837, my ser^ 
▼ant Antonio thus addressed me : '^ Mon 



maftre, it is necessary that I leave you (or a 
time. Ever since we have returned jfrom out 
journeys, I have become unsettled and dis- 
satisfied with the house, the furniture, and 
with Donna Marequita. I have therefore eii- 
saged myself as cook in the' house of the 
Count of * * * * *, where I am to receive four 
dollars per month less than what your wor- 
ship gives me. I am fond of change, thou^ 
it be for the worse. Adieu, mon maitre, may 
you be as well served as you deserve ; should 
you chance, however, to have any pressing 
need de mes sotns, send for me without hesita- 
tion, and I will at once ^ve my new master 
warning, if I am still with him, and come to 
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you. 

Thus was I deprived for a time of tha 
services of Antonio. I continued for a few 
days without a domestic, at the end of which 
time I hired a certain Cantabrian or Basqua, 
a native of ihe village of Hemani, in Goi- 
puscoa, who was strongly recommended to 
me. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Buscarrar^Basqne not Irish — Sanscrit and Tartar Dialects — A vowel Language — Popular Poetry— 

The Basques — Their Persons — Basque Women. 



I NOW entered upon the year 1838, perhaps 
die most eventful of all those which 1 passed 
m Spain. The despacho still continued open, 
with a somewhat increasing sale. Having at 
this time little of particular moment with 
which to occupy myself, I committed to the 
press two works, which for some time past 
bad been in the course ofjpreparation. These 
were the Gospel of Saint Luke in the Spanish 
gipsy and the Euscarra languages. 

With respect to the gipsy Gospel, I have 
little to say, bavin? alreaay spoken of it in a 
former work, (The Zincali :) it was translated 
by myself, together with the greater part of 
the New Testament, during my long inters 
course with the Spanish gipsies. Concern- 
the Luke in Euscarra, however, it will be as 
well to be more particular, and to avail 
myself of the present opportunity to say a 
few words concerning the language in which 
it was written, and the people for whom it 
was intended. 

The Euscarra, then, is the proper term for 
a certain speech or language, supposed to 
have been at one time prevalent throughout 
Spain, but which is at present confined in 
certain districts, both on the French and Spa- 
nish side of the Pyrenees, which are laved 
by the waters of the Cantabrian Gulf or Bay 
of Biscay. This language is commonly 
known as the Basque or Biscayan, which 
words are mere modifications of the word 
Euscarra, the consonant B having been pre- 
fixed for the sake of euphony. Much Uiat is 
▼ague, erroneous, and hypothetical, has been 
nui and written copccming this tongue. Thft 



Basques assert that it was not only the origi- 
nal language of Spain, but also of the world, 
and that from it all other languages are de- 
rived ; but the Basques are a very ignorant 
people, and know nothing of the phUosophy 
of language. Very little importance, there- 
fore, need be attached to any opinion of theirs 
on such a subject. A few amongst them, 
however, who affect some degree or learning, 
contend that it is neither more nor less than a 
dialect of the Phenician, and that the Basques 
are the descendants of a Phenician colony, 
established at the foot of the Pyrenees at a 
very remote period. Of this theory, or rather 
conjecture, as it is unsubstantiated by the 
slightest proof^ it is needless to take fiirther 
notice than to observe that, provided the Phe- 
nician languaffe, as many or the truly Uanud 
have supposed and almost proved, was a dia- 
lect of the Hebrew, or closely allied to it, it 
were as unreasonable to suppose that the 
Basque is derived from it, as that the Kam- 
schatdale and Cherokee are duilects of the 
Greek and Latin. 

There is, however, another opinion with re- 
spect to the Basque which deserves more espe- 
cial notice, from the circumstance of its heme 
extensively entertained amongst the literati of 
various countries of Europe, more especially 
England. I allude to the Celtic origin of this 
tongue, and its close connexion with the most 
cultivated of all the Celtic dialects, the Irish. 
People who pretend to be well conversant 
with the subject, have even gone so fiir as to 
assert, that so little difference exists between 
the Basque and Irish tongoesi tfatttindindoilB 
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kifih&Wo mtlom, i^ben ihey meet togetiier. 
And no difficoltj in andeTStanding each other, 
with no other means of communication than 
^eir respective languages; in n word, that 
there is scarcely a greater difference between 
the two, than between the French and the 
Spanish Basque. Such similarity, howeyer, 
though so strongly insisted upon, by no 
means exists in feet, and perhaps m the whole 
of Europe it would be difficult to discover 
two languages which exhibit fewer points of 
mutaal resemblance than the Basque and 
Irish. 

Tlie Irish, like most other European lan- 
guages, is a dialect of the Sanscrit, a remote 
one, as may well be supposed. The comer 
of the western world in which it is still pre- 
served being, of all countries in Europe, the 
most distant from tiie proper home of the pa- 
rent tongue. It is still, however, a dialect of 
that venerable and most original speech, not 
so closely resembling it, it is true, as tiie 
Ehiglish, Danish, and those which belong to 
what is called the Gothic family, and far less 
than those of the Sclavonian ; for the nearer 
we approach to the east, in equal degree the 
assimilation of languages to this parent stock 
becomes more clear and distinct; but still a 
dialect, agreeing with the Sanscrit in struc- 
ture, in the arrangement of words, and in 
many instances in the words themselves, 
which, however modified, may still be re- 
cognised as Sanscrit. But what is the 
Basque, and to what family does it properly 
pertaini 

To two great Asiatic languages, all the 
dialects spoKen at present in Aurope may be 
traced, lliese t^p, if not now spoken, still 
exist in books, and are, moreover, the lan- 
guages of two of the principal religions of the 
east. I allude to the Tibetian and Sanscrit— 
the sacred languages of the followers of 
Buddh and Bramah. These tongues, though 
they possess many words in common, which 
is easily to be accounted for by their close 
proximity, are properly distinct, being widely 
difierent in structure. In what this oifference 
consists, I have neither time nor inclination 
to state; suffice it to say, that the Celtic, 
Gothic, and Sclavonian dialects in Europe 
belong to the Sanscrit femily, even as in the 
east tne Persian, and to a less degree the 
Arabic, Hebrew, &c. ; whilst to the Tibetian 
or Tartar femily in Asia pertain the Mand- 
chou and Mongolian, the Calmuc and the 
Turkish of the Caspian Sea; and in Europe, 
the Hungarian and tiie Basque partially. 

Indeed this latter language is a strange 
anomaly, so that upon the whole it is less 
difficult to sajr what it is not than what it is. 
It abounds with Sanscrit words to such a de- 
cree that its surface seems strewn with them. 
Y et would it be wrong to term it a Sanscrit 
dialect, for in the collocation of these words 
the Tartar form Is most decidedly observable. 
A eondderable proportion of Tartar words is 
likewise to be found in this language, though 
jterhaps not in equal number to the terms de- 
rived from the Sanscrit. Of these Tartar 



etjrnioni I shall at pre*BBt eontait wyself witii 
citing one, though, if necessary, it were easy 
to afhiuoe hundreds. This word is Jauna^ or 
as it is pronounced Kkauna, a word in con* 
stent use amongst the Basques, and which is 
the Kkan of the Mongols and Mandehona, 
and of the same signification— jLoni. 

Having closely examined the subject in all 
its various bearings, and having weighed 
what is to be said on one side against wkiat 
is to be advanced on the other, I am inclined 
to rank tiie Basc^ue rather amongst the Tartar 
than the Sanscrit dialects. Whoever shoald 
have an opportunity of comparing the enmi* 
elation of the Basques and Tartars would, 
from that alone, even if he understood them 
not, come to the conclusion that their respeo- 
tive languages were formed on tiie same prin- 
ciples. In both occur periods seemingly in^ 
terminable, during whicn the voice gradually 
ascends to a climax, and then gradually sinks 
down. 

I have spoken of the surprisinflr number of 
Sanscrit words contained in the Basque lan- 
guage, specimens of some of which will be 
round below. It is remarkable enough, that 
in the greater part of the derivations from the 
Sanscrit, the Basque has dropped the initial 
consonant so that the word commences with 
a vowel. The Basque, indeed, may be said 
to be almost a vowel language; the number 
of consonants employed ^ing comparatively 
few: perhaps eight words out of ten com* 
menoe and terminate with a vowel, owing to 
which it is a language to the highest degree 
soft and melodious, far exoellidg in this re- 
spect any other language in Europe, not even 
excepting the Italian. 

Here follow a few specimens of Basqne 
words, with the Sansont roots in juxtaposi* 
tion;-— 



BASQtfS. 

Ardoa 

Arratsa 

Begins 

Choria 

Chacurra 

Errejs[uina 

least 

Iru 

Jan (Khan) 

Uria 

Urruti 



SAKSCItlT. 

Sandh^ba 

Ram 

Akshi 

China 

Cucura 

Rani 

Iksha 

Treya 

KhaAia 

Puri 

Dura 



Wime. 
Nigkt. 
Efe. 
Bird. 

VHeatrm 

7V»tM. 

Three, 

TomL 

City. 

Far, 



Such is the tongue in which I brought ont 
Saint Luke's Gospel at Madrid. The trans- 
lation I procured originally from a Basqae 
physician of the name of Oteisa. Previous 
to being sent to the press, the version had lain 
nearly two years in my possession, during 
which time, and particularly during my tra- 
vels, I lost no opportunity of submitting it to 
the inspection ot those who were considered 
competent scholars in the Euscarra. It did 
not entirely please me ; but it was in vain to 
seek for a better translation. 

In ray early youth I had obtained a slight 
acquaintance with the Euscarra, as it exists 
in books. This acquaintance I considerably 
increased during my slay in Spain; and by 
occasionally minting with Baaqyuaa^ waa 
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enabled to understand the spoken lan^age to 
a certain extent, and even to speak it, but al- 
ways with considerable hesitation; for to 
•peak Basque, even tolerably, it is necessary 
to have lived in the country from a very early 
period. So g^at are the difficulties attending 
It, and so strange are its peculiarities, that it 
is very rare to find a foreigner possessed of any 
considerable skill in the oral language ; and 
the Spaniards consider the obstacles so formi- 
dable, that they have a proverb to the effect 
that Satan once lived seven years in Biscay, 
and then departed, finding himself unable 
either to understand or to make himself un- 
derstood. 

There are few inducements to the study of 
tills lan^age. In the first place, the acquisi- 
tion of It is by no means necessary even to 
those who reside in the countries where it is 
spoken; the Spanish being generally under- 
stood throughout the Basque provinces per- 
taining to Spain, and the French in those 
pertaining to France. 

In the second place, neither dialect is in 
possession of any peculiar literature capable 
of repaying the toil of the student. There 
are various books extant both in French and 
Spanish Basque, but these consist entirely of 
Popish devotion, and are for the most part 
translations. 

It will, perhaps, here be asked whether the 
Basques do not possess popular poetry like 
most other nations, however small and incon- 
siderable. They have certainly no lack of 
songs, ballads, and stanzas, but of a character 
by no means entitled to the appellation of 
|ioetry. I have noted down from recitation a 
considerable portion of what they call their 
poetry, but the only tolerable specimen of 
verse which I ever discovered amongst them 
was the following stanza, which, after all, is 
not entitled to very high praise :— 

" Ichasoa urac aundi, 
Estu ondoric agueri— 
Pasaco ninsaqueni andic 
Maitea icustea gatic.** 

t. e, ** The waters of the sea are vast, and their 
bottom caimot be seen ; but over them I will 
pass, that I may behold my love.'' 

The Basques are a singing rather than a 
poetical people. Notwithstanding the facility 
with which their tongue lends itself to the 
composition of verse, they have never produced 
among them a poet with the slightest preten- 
sions to reputation ; but their voices are sin- 
gularly sweet, and they are known to excel in 
musical composition. It is the opinion of a 
certain author, the Abbe D'llharce, who has 
written about them, that they derived the 
name Caniabri, by which they were known 
to the Romans, from EharUor-her^ signifymg 
sweet singers. They possess much music of 
their own, some of which is said to be exceed- 
ingly ancient. Of this music specimens were 
published atDonostian (San Sebastian) in the 

J ear 1826, edited by a certain Juan Ignacio 
stueta. These consist of wild and thrilling 
marches, to the sound of which it is believed 
that the ancient Basques were in the habit of 



descending from their mountains to eombat 
with the Romans, and snbseqoently with the 
Moors. Whilst listening to them, it is easy to 
suppose oneself in the close vicinity of some 
desperate encounter. We seem to hear the 
charge of cavalry on the sounding plain, the 
clash of swords, and the rushing of men down 
the gorges of hills. This music is accompa- 
nied with words, but such words ! Nothing 
can be imagrined more stupid, commonplace, 
and uninteresting. So far from being mar- 
tial, they relate to every-day incidents, and 
appear to have no connection whatever with 
the music. They are evidently of modern 
date. 

In person the Basques are of the middle 
size, and are active and athletic. They are 
in general of fair complexion and handsome 
features, and in appearance bear no slight re- 
semblance to certain Tartar tribes of the Cau- 
casus. Their bravery is unquestionable, and 
they are considered as the best soldiery be- 
longing to the Spanish crown ; a fact highly 
corroborative of the supposition that they are 
of Tartar origin, the Tartars being of aU races 
the most warlike, and amongst whom the 
most remarkable conquerors have been pro- 
duced. They are faithful and honest, and 
capable of much disinterested attachment; 
kind and hospitable to strangers ; all of which 
points are far from being at variance with the 
Tartar character. But they are somewhat 
dull, and their capacities are by no means of 
a high order, and in these respects they again 
resemble the Tartars. 

No people on earth are prouder than the 
Basques, but theirs is a kind of republican 
pride. They have no nobility amongst them, 
and no one will acknowledge a superior. The 
poorest carman is as proud as the governor of 
Tolosa. *' He is more powerful than I,*' he 
will say, '* but I am of as good blood ; perhaps 
hereafter I may become a governor myself.** 
They abhor servitude, at least out of their own 
country; and thoucrh circumstances frequently 
oblige them to seek masters, it b very rare to 
find them filling the places of common domes- 
tics ; they are stewards, secretaries, account- 
ants, &c. True it is, that it was my own 
fortune to obtain a Basque domestic ; but then 
he always treated me more as an equal than 
a master, would sit down in my presence, give 
me his advice unasked, and enter into conver- 
sation with me at all times and occasions. 
Did I check him? Certainly not! for in that 
case he would have left me, and a more faith- 
ful creature I never knew. His fate was a 
mournful one, as will appear in the sequel. 

I have said that the Basoues abhor servi- 
tude, and are rarely to be round serving as 
domestics amongst the Spaniards. I allude, 
however, merely to the males. The females, 
on the contrary, have no objection whatever 
to enter houses as servants. Women, indeed, 
amongst the Basques are not looked upon 
with all the esteem which thev deserve, and 
are considered as fitted for little else than to 
perform menial offices, even as in the East, 
where they are viewed in the li^t of semuBli 
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mi risTet. The Baique femalM differ wide- 
ly in ehaneter from the men; they are quick 
and ▼ivacioos, and have in general much more 
ttleat. They are famous for their skill as 



cooks, and in most respectahle houses of Ma- 
drid a Biscayan female may be found in th« 
kitchen, queen supreme of the culinary de- 
partment. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Prohibition— Goepel Persecuted — Charge of Sorcery^Ofidia. 



About the middle of January a swoop was 
made upon me by m^ enemies, in the shape 
of a peremptory prohibition from the political 
epyemor of Madrid to sell any more New 
Testaments. This measure by no means took 
me by surprise, as I had for some time pre- 
Tiously been expecting something of the kind, 
on account of tne political sentiments of the 
ministers then in power. I forthwith paid a 
risit to Sir George Villiers, informing him of 
what had occurred. He promised to do all 
he could to clause the prohibition to be with- 
drawn. Unfortunately at this time he had 
not much influence, hayinff opposed with all 
his might the entrance or the moderado mi- 
nistry to power, and the nomination of Ofalia 
to the presidency of the cabinet. I, however, 
never lost confidence in the Almighty, in 
whose cause I was engaged. 

Matters were going on very well before 
this check. The demand for Testaments was 
becoming considerable, so much so, that the 
clergy were alarmed, and this step was the 
consequence. But they had previously re- 
couree to another, well worthy of them, they 
attempted to act upon my feare. One of the 
ruffians of Madrid, called Manolos, came up 
to me one night, in a dark street, and told me 
that unless I discontinued selling my ** Jewish 
books,** I should have a knife '* nailed in my 
heart ;*' but I told him to go home, say his 
prayers, and tell his employers that I pitied 
them; whereupon he tum^ away with an 
oath. A few days after, I received an order 
to send two copies of the Testament to the 
office of the political governor, with which I 
complied, and in less than twenty-four hours 
an algaazil arrived at the shop with a notice 
prohibiting the farther sale of the work. 

One cireumstance rejoiced me. Singular as 
it may appean the authorities took no mea- 
sures to cause my little despacho to be closed, 
and I received no prohibition respecting the 
sale of any work but the New Testament, 
and as the Gospel of Saint Luke, in Rom- 
many and Basoue, would within a short time 
be ready for delivery, I hoped to carry on mat- 
ters in a small way till better times should 
arrive. 

I was advised to erase from the shop win- 
dows the words, ** Despacho of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society.*' This, however, 
I refused to do. Those words had tended 
Tery much to call attention, which was my 
grand object. Had I attempted to conduct 
ttliiga is an imderiiaiid manner, I shooid, at 



the time of which I am speaking, scarcely 
have sold thirty copies in Madrid, instead oc 
nearly three hundrcKl. People who know me 
not, may be disposed to call me rash ; but I 
am far from being so, as I never adopt a ven- 
turous course when any other is open to me. 
I am not, however, a person to be terrified by 
any danger, when I see that braving it is the 
only way to achieve an object 

The booksellera were unwilling to sell my 
work, so I was compelled to establish a shop 
of my own. Evenr shop in Madrid has a name* 
What name could I five it but the true one 1 
I was not ashamed of my cause or my colours. 
I hoisted them, and fought beneath them not 
without success. 

The priestly party in Madrid, in the mean 
time, spared no effort to vllifV me. They start- 
ed a publication, called '* The Friend of the 
Christian Religion," in which a stupid but 
furious attack upon me appeared, which I, 
however, treated with the contempt it deserved. 
But not satisfied with this, they endeavoured 
to incite the populace against me, by tellinff 
them that I was a sorcerer, and a companion of 
gipsies and witches, and their agents evea 
called me so in the streets. That I was an 
associate of sipsies and fortune-tellers I do 
not deny. W by should I be ashamed of their 
company when my Master mingled with pub- 
licans and thieves 1 Many of the gipsy race 
came frequently to visit me ; receiv^ instruc- 
tion, and heaid parts of the Gospel read to 
them in their own language, and when they 
were hunsry and faint, I gave them to eat and 
drink. This might be deemed sorcery in 
Spain, but I am not without hope that it will 
be otfierwise estimated in England, and had I 
perished at this period,! think there are some 
who would have been disposed to acknow- 
ledge that I had not lived altogether in vain, 
(always as an instrument of the ^Most 
Highest,*') havinff been permitted to turn one 
of the most valuiu>le books of God into the 
speech of the most degraded of his crea« 
tores. 

In the mean time I endeavoured to enter 
into negotiations with the ministry, for the 
purpose of obtaining permission to sell the 
New Testament in Maidrid, and the nullifica- 
tion of the prohibition. I experienced, how« 
ever, great opposition, which I was unable 
to surmount. Several of the ultra^popish 
bishops, then resident in Madrid, had de- 
nounced the Bible, the Bible Society, and 
myselfl NevertheleBs, notwithstanding dieir 
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powerful and united eflbrta, they were unable 
to efiect their principal object, namely, my 
expulsion from Madrid and Spain. Tlie 
Count Ofaiia, notwithstanding he had per- 
mitted himself to be made the instrument, to 
a certain extent, of these people, would not 
consent to be pushed to such a length. 
Throughout this affair, I cannot find words 
sufficiently strong to do justice to the zeal and 
interest which Sir George Villiers displayed 
in the cause of the Testament. He had 
various interviews with Ofaiia on the subject, 
and in these he expressed to him his sense of 
the injustice and tyranny which had been 
practised in this instance towards his coun- 
tryman. 

Ofaiia had been moved by these remon- 
strances, and more than once promised to do 
all in his power to oblige Sir George ; but 
then the bishops again beset him, and play- 
ing upon his political if not religious fears, 
Prevented him from acting a just, honest, and 
onourable part. At the desire of Sir George 
Villiers, I drew up a brief accoimt of the 
Bible Society, and an exposition of its views, 
especially in respect to Spain, which he pre- 
sented with his own hand to the Count. I 
shall not trouble the reader by inserting tliis 
memorial, but content myself with observing, 
that I made no attempts to flatter and cajole, 
but expressed myself honestly and franJkly, 
as a Christian ought. Ofaiia, on reading it, 
said, <' What a pity that this is a Protestajnt 
society, and that all its members are not 
CathoUcB." 

A few days subsequently, to my ^reat 
astonishment, he sent a message to me by a 
fidend, requesting that I would send him a 
•opy of my gipsy Gospel. I may as well 
here state, that the fame of this work, though 



not yet published, had already tftefod like 
wildfire through Madrid, and every persoo 
was passionately eaeer to possess & copy; 
indeed, several ffran&es of Spain sent mes« 
sages with simflar requests, all of which I 
however denied. I instantly resolved to take 
advantage of this overture on the part of 
Count Ofaiia, and to call on him myself. I 
therefore caused a copy of the Gospel to be 
handsomely bound, and proceeding to the 
palace, was instantly admitted to him. He 
was a dusky, diminutive person, between 
fiflv and sixty years of age, with false hair 
and teeth, but exceedingl^r gentlemanly man- 
ners. He received me with great aflfability^ 
and thanked me for mj present; but on my 
proceeding to speak ot the New Testament, 
ne told me that the subject was surrounded 
with difficulties, and that the great body of 
the clergy had taken up the matter against 
me ; he conjured me, however, to be patient 
and peaceable, in which case he said he 
would endeavour to devise s(Hne plan to 
satisfy me. Amongst other things, he ob- 
served that the bishops hated a sectarian 
more than an Atheist. Whereupon I replied, 
that like the Pharisees of old, they cared 
more for the gold of the temple than the tem- 
ple itself, lliroughout the whole of our in- 
terview, he evidently laboured under great 
fear, and was continually looking behind and 
around him, seemingly in dread of being 
overheard, which brought to my mind an ex- 
pression of a friend of mine, that if there be 
any truth in metempsychosis, the soul of 
Count Ofaiia must have originally belonged 
to a mouse. We parted in Idndness, and I 
went away, wondering by what strange 
chance this poor man had become prime, 
minister of a country like Spain. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Two Gospels— The Alguaril— The Warrant—The Good Maria— The Arrest— Sent to Prison 
— Reflections— The Reception-— The Prison Room— Redress Demanded. 



At length the Gospel of Saint Luke in the 

f'psy languaffe was in a state of readiness, 
therefore deposited a certain number of 
copies in the despacho, and announced them 
for sale. The Basque, which was by this 
time also printed, was likewise advertised. 
For this last work there was little demand. 
Not so, however, for the gipsy Luke, of 
which I could have easily disposed of the 
whole edition in less than a fortnight. Long, 
however, before this period had expired, the 
clergy were up in arms. " Sorcery !" said 
one bishop. '* There is more in this than we 
can dive into," exclaimed a second. '' He 
will convert all Spain by means of the gipsy 
language," cried a third. And then came the 
usual chorus on such- occasions, of Que infa^ 
miaJ Que picardial At last, having con- 
9olted togeAer, away they hurried to thdx 



tool the corregidor, or, according to the mo* 
dem term, the eefe politico of Aiadrid. I 
have forgotten me name of this worthy, of 
whom 1 had myself no personal knowledge 
whatever. Judging from his actions, how- 
ever, and from common report, I should say 
that he was a stupid wrong4ieaded creature, 
savage withal-- a melan^ of borrico, mule, 
and wolf. Having an mveterate antipathy 
to all foreigners, he lent a willing ear to the 
complaint of my accusers, aiul forthwith 
gave orders to make a seizure of aU the 
copies of the gipsy Gospel which conld be 
found in the despacho. The consequence was, 
that a numerous body of alguazils directed 
their steps to the Calle del principe ; some 
thirty copies of the book in question were 
pounced npon, and about the same number 
of ^watliXkkA in Baac^ue. With this spoil 
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ftese Batellites Tetarned in trromph to the 
fefatura politica, where they diyided the 
copieB of the gipsy Tolume amongst them- 
lefves, selling subsequently the greater num- 
ber at a large price, the book bein^ in the 
fffsatest demand, arid thus becoming un- 
intentionally agents of an heretic^ so- 
ciety. But every one must live by his 
trade, say these people, and they lose no op- 
portunity of making their words good, by 
disposing to the best advantage of any booty 
which falls into their hands. As no person 
wred about the Basque Gospel, it was 
fltfely stowed away, with other unmarket- 
able captures, in the warehouses of the 
4]ffice. 

The gipsy Gospels had now been seized, at 
least as many as were exposed for sale in the 
deepacho. The corregidor and his friends, ho w- 
erer, were of opinion that many more might 
be obtained by means of a little management. 
Fellows, therefore, hangers-on of the police 
office, were daily despatched to the shop in 
all kinds of disguises, incjuirin?, with great 
■eeming anxiety, for ''gipsy books," and 
offering high prices for copies. They, how- 
ever, returned to their employers empty- 
handed. My Gallegan was on his guard, 
informing all who made inquiries that oooks 
of no description would be sold at the esta- 
blishment for the present. Which was in 
tnith the case, as I had given him particular 
orders to sell no more under any pretence 
whatever. 

I got no credit, however, for my frank 
dealing. The corregidor and his confederates 
could not persuade themselves but that by 
some means mysterious and unknown to 
them, I was daily selling hundreds of these 
gipsy books, which were to revolutionize the 
country, and anidhilate the power of the 
Father of Rome. A plan was therefore re- 
solved upon, by means of which they hoped 
to have an opportunity of placing me in a 
position which would incapacitate me for 
some time from taking any active measures 
to circulate the Scriptures, either in gipsy or 
in any other language. 

It was on the morning of the first of May, 
if I forget not, that an unknown individual 
made his appearance in my apartment as I 
was seated at breakfast; he was a mean- 
looking fellow, about the middle stature, with 
a countenance on which knave was written 
in legible characters. The hostess ushered 
him in, and then withdrew. I did not like 
the appearance of my visitor, but assuming 
some degree of courtesy, I requested him to 
sit down, and demanded his business. '*I 
come from his excellency the political chief 
of Madrid," he replied, "and my business is 
to inform you that his excellency is perfectly 
aware of your proceedings, and is at any time 
able to prove that you are still disposing of in 
secret those evil books which you have been 
forbidden to sell." "Is he so," I replied; 
"pray let him do so forthwith, but what need 
or i^vin? me information?" "Perhaps," 
continued the fellow, " you think his worship 
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has no witnesses; know, however, that he 
has many, and respectable ones too." 
" Doubtless," I replied, " and from the re- 
spectability of your own appearance, you are 
perhaps one of them. But you are occupyinar 
mv time unprofitably ; begone, therefore, and 
tell whoever sent you that 1 have by no means 
a high opinion of his wisdom." " I shall so 
when I please," retorted the fellow; "do 
you know to whom you are speaking % Are 
you aware that if I think fit I can search your 
apartment, yes even below vour bed % What 
have we here," he continued, and commenced 
with his stick poking a heap of papers which 
lay upon a chair; " what have we here ; are 
these also papers of the ^psies ?" I instantly 
determined upon submitting no longer to this 
behaviour, and taking the lellow by the arm, 
led him out of the apartment, and then still 
holding him, conducted him down stairs 
from the third floor in which I lived, into the 
street, looking him steadfastly in the face the 
whole while. 

The fellow had left his sombrero on the 
table, which I despatched to him by the 
landlady, who delivered it into his hand as 
he stood in the street staring with distended 
eyes at the balcony of my apartment. 

"A trampa has been laid for you, Don 
Jorge," said Maria Diaz, when she had reas- 
cended from the street; " that corchete came 
here with no other intention than to have a 
dispute with you; out of every word you 
have said he will make a long history, as is 
the custom with these people: indeed he 
said, as I handed him his hat, that ere twenty- 
four hours were over, you should see the 
inside of the prison of Madrid." 

In effect, during the course of the mominfl', 
I was told that a warrant had been issued for 
my apprehension. The prospect of incarce- 
ration, however, did not fill me with much 
dismay. An adventurous life and inveterate 
habits of wandering having long familiarized 
me to situations of every kind, so much so as 
to feel myself quite as comfortable in a prison 
as in the gilded chambers of palaces ; indeed 
more so, as in the former place I can always 
add to my store of useful information, where- 
as in the latter ennui frequently assails me. 
I had, moreover, been thinking for some time 
past of paying a visit to the prison, partly in 
the hope of being able to say a few words of 
Christian instruction to the criminals, and 
partly with the view of making certain inves- 
tigations in the robber language of Spain, a 
subject about which I had long felt much 
curiosity ; indeed, I had already made appli- 
cation for admittance into the Carcel de la 
Corte, but had found the matter surrounded 
with difficulties, as my friend Ofalia would 
have said. I rather rejoiced then in the op- 
portunity which was now about to present 
Itself of entering the prison, not in the char 
racter of a visitor for an hour, but as a martyr, 
and as one suffering in the holy cause of reli« 
gion. I was determined, however, to disap- 
point my enemies for that day at least, and to 
render null the threat of the al^a£ll^ths&l 
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I should be imprisoned within twenty-four 
hours. I therefore took up my abode tor the 
rest of the day in a celebrated French tayem 
in the Calle del Caballero de Gracia, which, 
as it was one of the most fashionable and 
public places in Madrid, I naturally con- 
cluded was one of the last where the corregi- 
dor would think of seeking me. 

About ten at night, Mana Diaz, to whom I 
had communicate the place of my retreat, 
arrived with her son, Juan Lopez. '' O senor," 
said she on seeing me, *' they are already in 
quest of you ; the alcalde of the barrio, with 
a large comitiva of alguazils and such like 
people, have just been at our house, with a 
warrant for your imprisonment from the cor- 
regidor. They searched the whole house, 
and were much disappointed at not finding 
you. Wo is me, what will they do when 
they catch you ?" " Be under no apprehen- 
sions, good Maria," said I ; '^ you forget that 
I am an Englishman, and so it seems does 
the corregidor. Whenever he catches me, 
depend upon it, he will be ^lad enough to let 
me go. For the present, however, we will 
permit him to follow his own course, for the 
spirit of folly seems to have seized him.'' 

I slept at the tavern, and in the forenoon 
of the following day repaired to the embassy, 
where I had an interview with Sir George, to 
whom I related every circumstance of the 
affair. He said that he could scarcely believe 
that the corre^dor entertained any serious 
intentions of imprisoning me : in the first 
place, because I had committed no offence ; 
and in the second, because I was not under 
the jurisdiction of that functionary, but under 
that of the captain-^neral, who was alone 
empowered to decide upon matters which re- 
late to foreigners, and before whom I must be 
brought in the presence of the consul of my 
nation. " However," said he, " there is no 
knowing to what lengths these jacks in office 
may go. I therefore advise you, if you are 
under any apprehension, to remain as my 
guest at the embassy for a few days, for here 
you will be quite safe." I assured him that 
I was under no apprehension whatever, hav- 
ing long been accustomed to adventures of 
this kind. From the apartment of Sir George 
I proceeded to that of the first secretary of 
embassy, Mr. Southern, with whom I entered 
into conversation. I had scarcely been there 
a minute when my servant Francisco rushed 
in much out of breath, and in violent agita- 
tion, exclaiming in Basque, ^'Niri jauna 
{moBier mine), the alguaziloac and the cor- 
chetoac, and all the other lapurrac {thieves) 
are again at the house. They seem half 
mad, and not being able to find you, are 
searching your papers, thinking, I suppose, 
that you are hid among them." Mr. South- 
em, here interrupting him, inquired of me 
what all this meant. Whereupon I told him, 
saying, at the same time, that it was my in- 
tention to proceed at once to my lodgings. 
** But perhaps these fellows will arrest you," 
mud Mr, S.f "before we can interfere." " 1 



must take my chanoe as to that,*' 1 replied^ 
and presently afterwards departed. 

Ere, however, I had reached the middle of 
the street of Alcala, two fellows came up to 
me, and telling me that I was their prisonert 
commanded me to follow them to the office 
of the corregidor. They were in &Dt algua- 
zils, who, suspecting that I mi|[ht enter or 
come out of the embi^y, had stationed them* 
selves in the neighbourhood. I instantly 
turned round to Francisco, and told him in 
Basque to return to the embassy, and to re- 
late there to the secretary what had just 
occurred. The poor fellow set off like light- 
ning, turning half round, however, to shake 
his fist, and to vent a Basque execration at 
the two lapurrac, as he called the alguaiils. 

They conducted me to the gefatura or offiee 
of the corregidor, where they ushered me into 
a large room, and motioned me to sit down 
on a wooden bench. They then stationed 
themselves on each side of me: there were 
at least twenty people in the apartment be- 
sides ourselves, evidently from their appear- 
ance officials of the establishment. They 
were all well dressed, for the most part in 
the French fashion, in round hats, coats, and 
pantaloons; and yet they looked what in 
reality they were, Spanish alguazils, spies, 
and informers ; and Uil Bias, could he have 
waked from his sleep of two centuries, would, 
notwithstanding the chan^ of fashion, have 
had no difficulty in recognising them. They 
glanced at me as they stood lounging about 
me room ; then gathered themselves tojge&er 
in a circle and began conversing in whispers. 
I heard one of them say, " he understands the 
seven gipsy jargons." Then presently an- 
other, evidenUy nrom his language an Anda- 
lusian, said *^E$ muy dieBtro, and can ride a 
horse and dart a knife full as well as if he 
came from my own country." Thereupon 
they all turned round and regarded me with 
a species of interest, evidently mingled with 
respect, which most assuredly they would 
not have exhibited had they conceived that 1 
was merely an honest man bearing witness 
in a righteous cause. 

I waited patiently on the bench at least one 
hour, expecting every moment to be summoned 
before my lora the corregidor. I suppose, 
however, that I was not deemed worthy of 
being permitted to see so exalted a persona^ $ 
for at the end of that time, an elderly man, 
one however evidently of the algnazil genus, 
came into the room and advanced directlr 
towards me. " Stand up," said he. I obeyed. 
" What is your name V he demanded. I told 
him. *^ Then," he replied, exhibiting a paper 
which he held in his hand, ** Seiior, it is the 
will of his excellency the corregidor that you 
be forthwith sent to prison." 

He looked at me steadfastly as he spoke, 
perhaps expecting that I should sink into the 
earth at the formidable name of prison; I 
however only smiled. He then delivered the 
paper, which I suppose was the warrant for 
my committal, into the hand of one of my 
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.wo emptors, and obeying a sign which they 
made, 1 followed them. 

I BubBeqoently learned that the secretary 
of legation, Mr. Southern, had been despatch- 
ed by Sir George, as soon as the latter had 
obtained information of my arrest, and had 
been waiting at the office during the greater 
part of the time that I was there. He had 
demanded an audience of the corregidor, in 
which he had intended to have remonstrated 
with him, and pointed out to him the danger 
to which he was subjecting himself by the 
rash step which he was taking. The sullen 
functionary, however, had refused to see him, 
thinkinff, perhaps, that to listen to reason 
wonld be a dereliction of dignity: by this 
conduct, however, he most effectually served 
me, as no person, after such a specimen of 
uncalled-for insolence, felt disposed to ques- 
tion the violence and injustice which had 
been practised towards me. 

The alguazils conducted me across the 
Plaza Mayor to the Carcel de la Corte, or 
prison of the court, as it is called. Whilst 
going across the square, I remembered that 
uiis was the place where, in '* the good old 
times," the Inquisition of Spain was in the 
habit of holding its solemn Autos dafe, and I 
cast my eye to the balcony of the city hall, 
where at the most solemn of them all, the 
last of the Austrian line in Spain sat, and 
after some thirty heretics, of both sexes, had 
been burnt by murs and by fives, wiped his 
&ce, perspirmg with heat, and black with 
smoke, and calmly inquired, " No hay mas V 
for which exemplary proof of patience he was 
mnch applaudea by his priests and confessors, 
who subsequently poisoned him. ''And here 
am I,'' thought 1, '' who have done more to 
wound Popery than all the poor Christian 
martyrs that ever suffered in this accursed 
square, merely sent to prison, from which I 
am sure to be liberated in a few days, with 
credit and applause. Pope of Rome ! I be- 
lieve you to be as malicious as ever, but you 
are sadly deficient in power. You are be- 
come paralytic, Batuschca, and your club has 
degenerated to a crutch.'' 

\Ve arrived at the prison, which stands in 
a narrow street not far from the great square. 
We entered a dusky passage, at the end of 
which was a wicket door. My conductors 
knocked, a fierce visage peered through the 
wicket ; there was an exchange of words, and 
in a few moments I found myself within the 
prison of Madrid, in a kind of corridor which 
overlooked at a considerable altitude what ap- 
peared to be a court, from which arose a hub- 
tub of voices, and occasionally wild shouts 
and cries. Within the corridor, which served 
as a kind of office, were several people ; one 
of them sat behind a desk, and to biro the al- 
gaazils went up, and after discoursing with 
him for some time in low tones, delivered the 
warrant into his hands. He perused it with 
attention, then rising he advanced to me. 
What a figure ! He was about forty years of 
age, and his height might have amounted to 
some six fiaet two inches, had he not been 



curved much after the fashion of the letter S. 
No weasel ever appeared lanker, and he look- 
ed as if a breath of air would have been suf- 
ficient to blow him away ; his face mi^ht cer- 
tainly have been called handsome, had it not 
been for its extraordinary and portentous 
meagreness ; his nose was like an eagle's bill, 
his teeth white as ivory, his eyes black, (Oh 
how black !) and fraught with a strange ex- 
pression, his skin was dark, and the hair of 
his head like the plumage of the raven. A 
deep quiet smile dwelt continually on his 
features ; but with all the quiet it was a cruel 
smile, such a one as would have graced the 
countenance of a Nero. '* Matt en revanche 
personne n'etoit plus konn^teJ* •• Caballero,** 
said he, '* allow me to introduce myself to yon 
as the alcayde of this prison. I perceive by 
this paper that I am to have the honour of 

Jrour company for a time, a short time, doubt- 
ess, beneath this roof; 1 hope you will banish 
every apprehension from your mind. I am 
charged to treat you with all the respect which 
is due to the illustrious nation to which yon 
belong, and which a cavalier of such exalted 
category as yourself is entitled to expect. A 
needless charge, it is true, as I should only 
have been too nappy of my own accord to have 
afforded you every comfort and attention. Ca- 
ballero, you will rather consider yourself here 
as a guest than a prisoner; you will be per- 
mitted to roam over every part of this house 
whenever you think proper. You will find 
roattere here not altogether below the attention 
of a philosophic mind. Pray issue whatever 
commands you may think fit to the turnkeys 
and officials, even as if they were your own 
servants. I will now have the honour of con- 
ducting you to your apartment — the only one 
at pres^nt unoccupied. We invariably re- 
serve it for cavaliers of distinction. I am 
happy to say that my orders are again in con- 
sonance with my inclination. No charge 
whatever will be made for it to you, though 
the daily hire of it is not unfrequently an 
ounce of gold. I entreat you, therefore, to fol- 
low me, cavalier, who am at all times and 
seasons the most obedient and devoted of your 
servants." Here he took off his hat and bowed 
profoundly. 

Such was the speech of the alcayde of the 
prison of Madrid ; a speech delivered in pure 
sonorous Castilian, with calmness, gravity, 
and almost with dignity; a speech which 
would have done honour to a gentleman of hiffh 
birth, to Monsieur Basompierre, of the CHd 
Bastile, receiving an Italian prince, or the high 
constable of the Tower an English duke at- 
tainted of high treason. Now, who in the 
name of wonoer was this alcayde % 

One of the greatest rascals in all Spain. A 
fellow who had more than once by his grasp- 
ing cupidity, and by his curtailment of the 
miserable rations of the prisoners, caused an 
insurrection in the court below only to be re- 
pressed by bloodshed, and by summoning mili- 
tary aid ; a fellow of low birth, who, only five 
years previous, had been drumTner to a hand 
of TOjaViaX ^o\\]hn\»«ft\ 
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Bat Spain is the land of extraordinary cha- 
•acters. 

I followed the alcayde to the end of the cor- 
ridor, where was a massive grated door, on 
each side of which sat a grim fellow of a turn- 
key. The d oor was opened , and turning to the 
right, we proceeded down another corridor, in 
which were many people walking about, 
whom I subsequently discovered to be prison- 
ers like myself, but for political ofifences. At 
the end of this corridor, which extended the 
whole length of the patio, we turned into an- 
other, and the first apartment in this was the 
one destined for myself. It was large and 
lofty, but totally destitute of every species of 
furniture, with the exception of a huge wooden 
pitcher, intended to hold my daily allowance 
of water. "Caballero," said the alcayde, 
** the apartment is without furniture, as you 
see. It is already the third hour of the tarde, 
I therefore advise you to lose no time in send- 
ing to your lodgings for a bed and whatever 
you may stand in need of, the llavero here 
shall do your bidding. Caballero, adieu, till 
I see you again.'' 

I followed his advice, and writing a note in 
pencil to Maria Diaz, I despatched it by the 
ilavero, and then sitting down on the wooden 
pitcher, I fell into a revery, which continued 
for a considerable time. 

Night arrived, and so did Maria Diaz, at- 
tended by two porters and Francisco, all load- 
ed with furniture. A lamp was lighted, char- 
coal was kindled in thebrasero, and the prison 
gloom was to a certain degree dispelled. 

I now left my seat on the pitcher, and sit- 
ting down on a chair, proceeded to despatch 
some wine and viands, which ipy good hostess 
had not forgotten to brin? with her. Suddenly 
Mr. Southern entered. He laughed heartily 
at finding me engaged in the manner I have 



described. " B ♦ * * * *," said he, " you 
are the man to get through the world, for you 
appear to take all things coolly, and as mat- 
ters of course. That, however, which most 
surprises me with respect to you is, your 
having so many friends ; here you are in pri- 
son, surrounded by people ministering to jour 
comforts. Your very servant is your fhend, 
instead of being your worst enemy, as is 
usually the case. That Basque of yours is a 
noble fellow. I shall never forget how he 
spoke for you, when he came running to the 
embassy to inform us of your arrest. He in- 
terested both Sir Greorge and myself in the 
highest degree : should you ever wish to part 
with him, 1 hope you will give me the refusal 
of his services. But now to other matters.'' 
He then informed me that Sir George had 
already sent in an official note to Ofalia, de- 
manding redress for such a wanton outrage on 
the person of a British subject. *• Yon must 
remain in prison," said he to-night, ** but de- 
pend upon it that to-morrow, if you are dis- 
posed, you may quit in triumph.'* " I am by 
no means disposed for any such thing," I re- 
plied. " They have put me in prison for their 
pleasure, and I intend to remam here for my 
own." " If the confinement is not irksome to 
you," said Mr. Southern, ** I think, indeed, it 
will be your wisest plan; the government 
have committed themselves sadly with regard 
to you ; and, to speak plainly, we are by no 
means sorry for it. They have on more than 
one occasion treated ourselves very cavalierly, 
and we have now, if you continue firm, an 
excellent opportunity of humbling their inso- 
lence. I will instantly acquaint Sir George 
with your determination, and you shall hear 
from us early on the morrow." He then bade 
me farewell ; and flinging myself on my bed, 
I was soon asleep in 3ie prison of Madrid. 
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Ofai.ia quickly perceived that the impri- 
sonment of a British subject in a manner so 
illegal as that which had attended my own, 
was likely to be followed by rather serious 
consequences. Whether he himself had at 
all encouraged the corregidor in his behaviour 
towards me, it is impossible to say ; the pro- 
bability is that he had not: the latter, how- 
ever, was an officer of his own appointing, for 
whose actions himself and the o^ovemment 
were to a certain extent responsible. Sir 
George had already made a very strong re- 
monstrance upon the subject, and had even 
gone so far as to state in an official note that 
he should desist from all farther communica- 
don with the Spanish government until full 
Bnd ample repantion had been afforded me 



for the violence to which I had been subjected. 
Ofalia's reply was, that immediate measures 
should be taken for my liberation, and that 
it would be my own fault if I remained in 
prison. He forthwith ordered a juez de la 
primera instancia, a kind of solicitor-general, 
to wait upon me, who was instructed to hear 
my account of the affair, and then to dismiss 
me with an admonition to be cautious for the 
future. My friends of the embassy, however, 
had advised me how to act in such a case. 
Accordingly, when the juez on the second 
night of my imprisonment made his appea^ 
ance at the prison, and summoned me before 
him, 1 went, but on his proceeding to qnesf ion 
. me, I absolutely refused to answer. ** I deny 
\^<yairn^\i\OY^\ vxrj ^^oRi&^cnaa to me,*' said 
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I ; *' I entertain, howeTer, no feelings of dis- 
nspect to the goYernment or to yourself, Ca- 
baliero Juez ; bat I have been illegally impri- 
soned. So accomplished a jurist as yourself 
cannot foil to be aware that, accordioff to the 
laws of Spain, I, as a foreigner, could not be 
committed to prison for the offence with which 
I had been charged, without previously being 
conducted before the captain-general of this 
royal city, whose duty it is to protect foreign- 
era, and see that the laws of hospitality are 
not violated in their persons.'' 

Jfiez. — Come, come, Don Jorge, I see what 
you are aiming at; but listen to reason: I 
will not now speak to you as a juez but as a 
friend who wishes you well, and who enter- 
tains a profound reverence for the British 
nation* This is a foolish affair altogether; I 
will not deny that the political chief acted 
somewhat hastily on the information of a per- 
son not perhaps altogether worthy of credit. 
No great damage, however, has been done to 
yon, and to a man of the world like yourself, 
a little adventure of this kind is rather calcu- 
lated to afford amusement than any thing else. 
Now be advised, forget what has happened ; 
yon know that it is the part and duty of a 
Christian to foipYe ; so, Don Jorge, I advise 
yon to leave this place forthwith, I dare say 
yon are getting tired of it. You are this mo- 
ment free to depart; repair at once to your 
lodffings, where, I promise you, that no one 
ahall be permitted to interrupt you for the 
future. It is getting late, and the prison doors 
will speedily be closed for the night. Fo- 
fliof, Don Jorge^ a la coso, a lapoaada! 

Afyself,"^^^ But Paul said unto them, they 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, beinff 
Romans, and have cast us into prison ; and 
now do they thrust us out privily 1 Nay, 
verily: but let tiiem come themselves and 
fetch us out" 

I then bowed to the juez, who shrugged his 
shoulders and took snuff. On leaving the 
apartment I turned to the alcayde, who stood 
at the door : •« Take notice," said I, «< that I 
will not quit this prison till I have received 
fiiU satisfaction for being sent hitlier uncon- 
demned. You may expel me, if you please, 
but any attempt to do so shall be resisted 
with all the bodily strength of which I am 
possessed." 

*« UiUd hace hien^^^ said the alcayde with a 
bow, but in a low voice. 

Sir George, on hearing of this affair, sent 
me a letter, in which he hishly commended 
my resolution not to leave the prison for the 
present, at the same time begging me to let 
nim know if there were any thing that he 
eoald send me from the embassy to render my 
titoation more tolerable. I will now leave 
for the present my own immediate affairs and 
proceed to give some account of the prison of 
Madrid and its inmates. 

The Carcel de la Corte, where I now was, 
thooffh the principal prison of Madrid, is one 
which certainly m no respect does credit to 
the capital of Spain. Whether it was origi- 
nally lalandtd nr tha puq^oas to. which it iai 



at present applied, I have no opportunity of 
knowing. The chances, however, are, that it 
was not; indeed it was not till of late years 
that the practice of building edifices expressly 
intended and suited for the incarceration of 
culprits came at all into vogue. Castles, 
convents, and deserted palaces, have in all 
countries, at different times, been converted 
into prisons, which practice still holds good 
upon the greater part of the continent, and 
more particularly m Spain and Italy, which 
accounts, to a certain extent, for the insecu- 
rity of the prisons, and the misery, want of 
cleanliness, and unhealthiness which in gene- 
ral pervade them. 

I shall not attempt to enter into a particular 
description of the prison of Madrid, indeed 
it would be quite impossible to describe so 
irregular and rambling an edifice. Its prin- 
cipad features consisted of two courts, the one 
behind the other : intended for the great body 
of the prisoners to take air and recreation in. 
Three large vaulted dungeons or calabozos 
occupied three sides of this court, immediately 
below the corridors of which I have already 
spoken. These dungreons were roomy enough 
to contain respectively from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty prisoners, who were at 
night secured therein with lock and bar, but 
during the day were permitted to roam about 
the courts as they thought fit The second 
court was considerably larger than the first, 
though it contained but two dungeons; hor- 
ribly filthy and disgusting places; this second 
court being used for the reception of the 
lower grades of thieves. Of the two dun* 
geons one was, if possible, yet more horrible 
ttian the other ; it was called the gallinerist 
or chicken coop, and within it every night 
were pent up the young fry of the prison, 
wretched boys from seven to fifteen years of 
a^, the greater part almost in a state of nu- 
dity. The common bed of all the inmates of 
these dungeons was the ground, between 
which ana their bodies noUiing intervened, 
save occasionally a manta or horse-cloth, or 
perhaps a small mattress ; this latter luxury 
was, however, of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence. 

Besides the calabozos connected with the 
courts, were other dungeons in various parts 
of the prison; some of them quite dark, in- 
tended for the reception of those whom it 
mi^ht be deemed expedient to treat with pe- 
culiar severity. There was likewise a ward 
set apart for females. Connected with the 
principal corridor were many small apart- 
ments, where resided prisoners confined for 
debt or for political offences. And, lastly, 
there was a small capilla or chapel, in which 
prisoners cast for death passed the last three 
days of their existence in the company of 
their ghostly advisers. 

I shall not soon forget my first Sunday in 
prison. Sunday is the gala day of the prison, 
at least of that of Madrid, and whatever rob- 
ber finery is to be found within it, is sure to 
be exhibited on that day of holiness. There 
il not a set of people in the wadd. moci^'^vaL 
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than Tobben in general, more fond of cntting 
a figure whenever they have an opportunity 
of attracting the eyes of their fellow-creatures 
by the gallantry of their appearance. The 
famous Sheppard of olden times delighted in 
sporting a suit of Genoese velvet, and when 
he appeared in public ^nerally wore a silver- 
hilted sword at his side; whilst Vaux and 
Hayward, heroes of a later day, were the best 
dressed men on the pave of London. Many 
of the Italian bandits go splendidly decorated, 
and the very gipsy robber has a feelinff for 
the charms of dress; the cap alone of the 
Haram Pasha, or leader of the cannibal gipsy 
band which infested Hungary towards the 
conclusion of the last century, was adorned 
with gold and jewels to the value of four 
thousand guilders. Observe, ye vain and 
frivolous, how vanity and crime harmonize. 
The Spanish robbers are as fond of this spe- 
cies of display as their brethren of other lands, 
and, whether in prison or out of it, are never 
30 happy as when, decked out in a profusion 
oi white linen, they can loll in the sun,, or 
walk jauntily up and down. 

Snow white linen, indeed, constitutes the 
principal feature in the robber foppery of 
Spain. Neither coat nor jacket is worn over 
the shirt, tiiie sleeves of which are wide and 
flowing, only a waistcoat of ^reen or blue 
silk with an abundance of silver buttons, 
which are intended more for show than use, 
as the vest is seldom buttoned. Then there 
are wide trousers, something after the Turkish 
feshion ; around the waist is a crimson faja or 
girdle, and about the head is tied a gaudily 
coloured handkerchief from the loom of Bar- 
celona; light pumps and silk stockings com- 
plete the robber's array. This dress is pic- 
turesque enough, and well adapted to the fine 
sunshiny weather of the Peninsula; there is 
a dash of efifeminacy about it, however, hard- 
ly in keeping witn the robber's desperate 
tirade. It must not, however, be supposed 
that it is every robber who can indulge in all 
this luxury; there are various grades of 
thieves, some poor enough, with scarcely a 
lag to cover them. Perhaps in the crowded 
pnson of ^^adrid, there were not more than 
twenty who exhibited the dress which I have 
attempted to describe above; diese weiejente 
de reputacton^ tip-top thieves, mostly young 
fellows, who, though they had no money of 
their own, were supported in prison by their 
majas and amigas, females of a certain class, 
who form friendships with robbers, and whose 
delight it is to administer to the vanity of 
these fellows with the wages of their own 
shame and abasement. These females sup- 
plied their cortejos with the snowy linen, 
washed, perhaps, by their own hands in the 
waters of the M anzanares, for the display of 
the Sunday, when they would themselves 
make their appearance dressed k la maja, and 
from the corridors would gaze with admiring 
eyes upon the robbers vapouring about in the 
court below. 

Amongst those of the snowy linen who 
noBtpartbulari J attracted my attention, weie 



a father and son ; the former was a tall atii« 
letic figure of about thirty, by profession a 
house«breaker, and celebrated throuriioiit 
Madrid for the peculiar dexterity which he 
exhibited in his calling. He was now in pri^ 
son for a rather atrocious murder committed 
in the dead of night, in a house at Caramaa- 
chel in which his only accomplice was his 
son, a child under seven years of age. ^ TIm 
apple," as the Danes say, *' had not fiiUoi 
far from the tree;" the imp was in every ie- 
spect the counterpart of the father, thou^in 
miniature. He, too, wore the robber shirt 
sleeves, the robber waistcoat with the silver 
buttons, the robber kerchief round his brow, 
and, ridiculous enough, a long Manchegan 
knife in the crimson faja. He was evideBtly 
the pride of the ruffian father, who took lU 
imaginable care of this chick of the gallows, 
would dandle him on his knee, and would oe- 
casionally take the cigar from hia own moos- 
tached lips and insert it into the urchin's 
mouth. The boy was the pet of the court, 
for the father was one of the valientes of the 
prison, and those who feared his prowess, and 
wished to pay their court to him were always 
fondling the child. What an enigma is this 
world of ours ! How dark and mysterionsaie 
the sources of what is called crime and virtue ! 
If that infant wretch become eventually a 
murderer like his father, is he to blame! 
Fondled by robbers, already dressed as a rob- 
ber, bom of a robber, whose own history was 
perhaps similar. Is it right 1 .... 

O, man, man, seek not to dive into the mpt^ 
tery of moral good and evil ; confess thyself 
a worm, cast thyself on the earth, and mur- 
mur with thy lips in the dust, Jesus, Jesus! 

What most surprised me, with respect to 
the prisoners, was their good behaviour; I 
call it good when all things are taken into 
consideration, and when I compare it with 
that of the general class of prisoners in foreign 
lands. They had their occasional bursts td 
wild gaiety, their occasional quarrels, which 
they were in the habit of settling in a comer 
of the interior court with their long knives; 
the result not unfrequently being death, or a 
dreadful gash in the race or the abdomen ; bat, 
upon the whole, their conduct was infinitely 
superior to what might have been expedsd 
from the inmates of such a place. Yet this 
was not the result of coereion, or any paitko- 
lar care which was exercised over them ; for 
perhaps in no part of the world are priaonsrs 
so left to themselves and so utterly neglected 
as in Spain : the authorities having no fiirtber 
anxiety about them than to prevent their as* 
cape ; not the slightest attention being paid 
to their moral conduct, and not a thought be- 
stowed upon their health, comfort, or mental 
improvement, whilst within the walls. Yet 
in this prison of Madrid, and I may say in 
Spanish prisons in general, for I have been 
an inmate of more &an one, the ears of the 
visitor are never shocked with horrid blasphe* 
my and obscenity, as in those of some other 
countries, and more particularly in eiviliwd 
France ; nor ai» hia eyes ontngvd ud kim 
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•df inmilted, u he would aataredly be, were 
he to look down upon the courts from the gfal- 
leriee of the Bio^re. And yet in this prison 
€f Midrid were some of the most desperate 
eharacters in Spain : ruffians who had com- 
mitted arts of cruelty and atrocity sufficient to 
made the flesh shudder. But SfraTitj and se- 
dateness are the leading characteristics of the 
Spaniards, and the very robber, except in those 
moments when he is engaged in his occupa- 
tioo, and then no one is more sanguinary, piti- 
less, and wolfishly eager for booty, is a being 
who can be courteous and affable, and who 
takes pleasure in conducting himself with so- 
briety and decorum. 

Happily, perhaps, for me, that my acquaint- 
aoee with the ruffians of Spain commenced 
and ended in the towns about which I wan- 
dered, and in the prisons into which I was 
east for the Gospers sake, and that, notwith- 
standing my long and frequent journeys, I 
never came in contact with them on the road 
or in the despoblado. 

The most ill-conditioned being in the pri- 
son was a Frenchman, thouffh probably the 
most remarkable. He was about sixty years 
of age, of the middle statare, but thin and 
meagre, like most of his countrymen ; he had 
a TilTanonsly formed head, according to all the 
rales of craniology, and his features were full 
of ctII expression. He wore no hat, and his 
clothes, though in appearance nearly new, 
were of the coarsest description. He gene- 
rally kept aloof from the rest, and would stand 
for hours together leaning against the walls 
with his arms folded, glaring sullenly on what 
was passing before him. He was not one of 
the professed Talientes, for his age prevented 
his assuming so dbtinguished a character, 
and yet all tSe rest appeared to hold him in a 
eertain awe : perhaps they feared his tongue, 
which he occasionally exerted in pouring rorth 
withering curses on those who incurred his 
displeasure. He spoke perfectly good Spa- 
nish, and to my great surprise excellent 
Basque, in which he was in the habit of con- 
Tersing with Francisco, who, lolling from the 
window of my apartment, would exchange jests 
and witticisms with the prisoners in the court 
below, with whom he was a great favourite. 

One day when I was in the patio, to which 
I had free admission whenever I pleased, by 
permission of the alcayde, I went up to the 
Frenchman, who stood in his usual posture, 
leaning against the wall, and offered him a 
cigar. I do not smoke myself, but it will 
■ever do to mix among the lower classes of 
Spain unless you have a cigar to present oc- 
casionally. The man glarea at me ferociously 
for a moment, and appeared to be on the point 
of refusing my offer with perhaps a hideous 
execration. I repeated it, however, pressing 
my hand against my heart, whereupon sud- 
denly the grim feature relaxed, and with a 
genuine French grimace, and a low bow, he 
accepted the cigar, exclaiming, ** M Mmaieur, 
pmriony mods c'eai /aire trop d^hanneur d un 
pau9re diabk eomme moi.^ 

** Noiat all," said I, •« we an both fellow- 



prisoners in a foreign land, and being so we 
ought to coantenance each other. I hope that 
whenever I have need of your co-operation in 
this prison you will afford it me." 

'* Ah, Monsieur," exclaimed the Frenchman 
in rapture, ^ vout avez bien raiaon ; ilfaut qi*e 
let iirangen ae immad la main dans ee . . • 
pays de barbarei, T^fiev," he added in a 
whisper, ** if you have any plan for escaping, 
and require my assistance, I have an arm and 
a knife at your service : you may trust me, 
and that is more than you could any of these 
aaeres gens »ct," glancing fiercely round at his 
fellow-prisoners. 

'* You appear to be no friend to Spain and 

the Spaniards," said I. ** I conclude that yoa 

have experienced injustice at their hands. For 

what have they immured you in this place ?" 

^* Pour rien du tout, e^est a dire pour une 

bagatelle,' but what can you expect from such 

animals. For what are jou imprisoned ? Did 

I not hear say for gipsyism and sorcery ?" 

'* Perhaps you are here for your opinions t" 

'* Jih, mon Dieu, non ; je ne suis pas homnie 

d semblable betise, I have no opinions. Je 

faisois mats ee nUmporte ; je me trouve 

tct, on je erkve de faimJ** 

'* I am sorry to see a brave man in such a 
distressed condition," said I ; " have you no- 
thing to subsist on bevond the prison allow- 
ance? Have you no friends 1" 

** Friends in this country ! you mock me ; 
here one has no friends, unless one buy them. 
I am bursting with hunger : since I have been 
here, I have sold the clothes off my back, that 
I might eat, for the prison allowance will not 
support nature, and of half of that we are 
robbed by the Batu, as they called the barba- 
rian of a governor. Les kaillons which now 
cover me were given by two or three devotees 
who sometimes visit here. I would sell them 
if they would fetch aught. I have not a sou, 
and for want of a few crowns I shall be gar- 
roted within a month unless I can escape, 
though, as I told you before, I have done no- 
thing, a mere bagatelle ; but the woret crimes 
in Spain are poverty and misery." 

*' I have heard you speak Basque ; are yoa 
from French Biscay 1" 

*'I am from Bordeaux, Monsieur; but I 
have lived much on the Landes and in Biscay, 
tratfaillant d mon metier. I see by your look 
that you wish to know my history. I shall 
not tell it you. It contains nothing that is 
remarkable. See, I have smoked out your 
cigar; you may give me another, and add a 
dollar if you please, nous sommes creves id de 
faim. I would not say as much to a Spaniard, 
but I have a respect for your countrymen ; I 
know much of them; I have met them at 
Maida and the other place."* 

''Nothing remarkable in his history!" 
Why, or I greatly err, one chapter of his life, 
had it been written, would have unfolded 
more of the wild and wonderful than fifty 
volumes of what are in general called adven- 
tures and haii^breadth escapes by land and 

* Perhaps Waterkxkt 
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sea. A soldier ! what a tale coald that man 
hare told of marches and retreats, of battles 
lost and won, towns sacked, convents plan- 
dered; perhaps he had seen the flames of 
Moscow ascending to the clouds, and had 
** tried his strength with nature in the wintry 
desert,'* pelted by the snow-storm, and bitten 
by the tremendous cold of Russia : and what 
could he mean by plying his trade in Biscay 
and the Landes, out that he had been a robber 
in those wild regions, of which the latter is 
more infamous for brigandage and crime than 
any other part of the French territory. No- 
thing remarkable in his history ! then what 
history in the world contains aught that is 
remarkable ? 

I gaye him the cigar and dollar: he re- 
ceive them, and then once more folding his 
arms, leaned back against the wall and ap- 
peared to sink gradually into one of his reve- 
ries. I looked him in the face and spoke to 
him, but he did not seem either to hear or see 
me. His mind was perhaps wandering in 
that dreadful valley of the shadow, into which 
the children of earth, whilst living, occasion- 
ally find their way ; that dreadful region where 
there is no water, where hope dwelleth not, 
where nothing lives but the undying worm. 
This valley is the fac-simile of hell, and be 
who has entered it, has experienced here on 
earth for a time what the spirits of the con- 
demned are doomed to suffer through ages 
without end. 

He was executed about a month from this 
time. The bagatelle for which he was con- 
fined was robbery and murder by the follow- 
ing strange device. In concert with two others, 
he hired a large house in an unfrequented part 
of the town, to which place he would order 
tradesmen to convey valuable articles, which 
were to be paid for on delivery ; those who 
attended paid for their credulity with the loss 
of their lives and property. Two or three had 
&llen into the snare. I wished much to have 
had some private conversation with this des- 
perate man, and in consequence begged of the 
alcayde to allow him to dine with me in my 
own apartment ; whereupon Monsieur Basom- 
pierre, for so I will take the liberty of calling 
the governor, his real name having escaped 
my memory, took off his hat, and, with his 
usual smile and bow, replied in purest Gas- 
tilian, /' English Cavalier, and I hope I may 
add friend, pardon me, that it is quite out of 
my power to gratify your request, founded, I 
have no doubt, on the most admirable senti- 
ments of philosophy. Any of the other gen- 
tleman beneath my care shall, at any time 
you desire it, be permitted to wait upon you 
in your apartment. I will even go so far as 
to cause their irons, if irons they wear, to be 
knocked off in order that they may partake of 
your refection with that comfort which is 
seemly and convenient : but to the gentlemen 
in question I must object; he is the most evil 
disposed of the whole of this family, and 
would most assuredly breed a funcion either 
in your apartment or in the corridor, by an at- 
tempt to escape. GavBlieri me pesa^ but I 



I cannot accede to yomr request. Bat widr n- 
spect to any other gentlemen, I shall be moit 
happy, even Balselro, who, though strasge 
things are told of him, still knows how to 
comport himself, and in whose behaviour thers 
is something both of formality and politeneis, 
shall this day share your hospitality if yoa 
desire it, Cavalier." 

Of Balseiro I have already had oocasios to 
speak in the former part of this narrative. He 
was now confined m an upper story of tite 
prison, in a strong room, with several other 
malefactors. He had been found guilty of 
aiding and assisting one Pepe Candelas, a 
thief of no inconsiderable renown, in a despe- 
rate robbery perpetrated in open daylight upon 
no less a personage than the queen's milliner, 
a Frenchwoman, whom they bonnd in herom 
shop, from which they took goods and mossy 
to the amount of five or six thousand ddlaii. 
Candelas had already expiated his crime ot 
the scaffold, but Balseiro, who was said to bs 
by far the worst rufiian of the two, had by diat 
of money, an ally which his comrade did not 
possess, contrived to save his own life; tht 

fiunishment of death, to which he was origimd- 
y sentenced, having been commuted to twenty 
years' hard labour m the presidio of Malaga. 
I visited this worthy, and conversed with bim 
for some time through the wicket of the dun- 
geon. He recognised me, and reminded me 
of the victory which I had once obtained over 
him, in the trial of our respective skill in the 
crabbed Gitano, at which Sevilla the boU- 
fighter was umpire. 

Upon my telling him that I was sorry to 
see him in such a situation, he replied Uiat it 
was an affair of no matter of consequence, ai 
within six weeks he should be conducted to 
the presidio, from which, with the assistanoo 
of a few ounces distributed amongst the guards, 
he could at any time escape. '* But whither 
would you fleel" I demanded. ** Can I not 
flee to the land of the Moors," replied Balsei- 
ro, *' or to the English in the camp of Gibral- 
tar ; or, if I prefer it, cannot I return to this 
foro (etVy), and live as I have hitherto done, 
chorin^ the gachos {robbit^ the natives) ; what 
is to hinder me ? Madrid is large, and Balsei- 
ro has plenty of friends, especially among the 
lamias (u;o7iien)," he added with a smile. I 
spoke to him of his ill-£aited accomplice Can- 
delas ; whereupon his face assumed a horrible 
expression. *' I hope he is in tonnenty" ex- 
claimed the robber. The friendship of the 
unrighteous is never of long duration; tbs 
two worthies had it seems Quarrelled in prison; 
Candelas having accusea the other of bad 
faith and an undue appropriation to his own 
use of the corpus deUeii in various robberies 
which they had committed in company. 

I cannot refrain from relating the subse- 
quent history of this Balseiro. Shortly after 
my own liberation, too impatient to wait 
until the presidio should afford him a chance 
of regaining his liberty, he in company with 
some other convicts broke through the loof 
of the prison and escaped. He mstantly le- 
sumed his fonuer hahitSf oaainiittiiig.jBef«nI 
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dmriog lobberies both within and without the 
walls of Madrid. I now come to his last, I 
may call it his master crime, a sinffular .piece 
ef atrocious villany. Dissatisfied with the 
proceeds of street robbery and house-break- 
ing, he determined upon a bold stroke, by 
which he hoped to acauire money sufficient 
to support him in some toreign land in luxury 
and splendour. 

Tliere was a certain comptroller of the 
queen's household, by name Gabiria, a Basque 
by birth, and a man of immense possessions : 
this individual had two sons, handsome boys, 
between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
wh<»n I had frequently seen, and indeed con- 
versed with, in my walks on the bank of the 
Manzanaies, which was their favourite pro- 
menade. These children, at the time of 
which I am speaking, were receiving their 
education at a certain seminary in Madrid. 
Balseiro, being well acquainted with the 
father's affection for his children, determined 
to make it subservient to his own rapacity. 
He formed a plan which was neither more 
nor less than to steal the children, and not to 
restore them to their parent until he had re- 
•nved an enormous ransom. This plan was 
partly carried into execution : two associates 
of Balseiro, well dressed, drove up to the 
door of the seminary, where the children 
were, and, by means of a forged letter, pur- 
porting to be written by the father, induced 
the schoolmaster to permit the boys to ac- 
company them for a country jaunt, as they 
pretended. About five leagues from Madrid, 
Balseiro had a cave in a wild unfrequented 
spot between the Escurial and a village called 
Torre Lodones: to this cave the children 
were conducted, where they remained in du- 
rance under the custody of the two accom- 
plices ; Balseiro in the mean time remaining 
in Madrid for the purpose of conducting ne- 
gotiations with the father. The father, how- 



ever, wad a man of considerable energy, and 
instead of acceding to the terms of the ruffian, 
communicated in a letter, instantly took the 
most vigorous measures for the recovery of 
his children. Horse and foot were sent out 
to scour the country, and in less than a week 
the children were found near the cave, having 
been abandoned by their keepers, who had 
taken fright on hearing of the decided mea^ 
sures which had been resorted to; they were, 
however, speedily arrested and identified by 
the boys as their ravishers. Balseiro, per- 
ceiving that Madrid was becoming too hot to 
hold him, attempted to escape, but whether 
to the camp of Gibraltar or to the land of the 
Moor, I know not ; he was recognised, how- 
ever, at a village in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
drid, and being apprehended, was forthwith 
conducted to me capital, where he shortlv 
after terminated his existence on the scaffold, 
with his two associates; Gabiria and his 
children being present at the ghastly scene, 
which they surveyed from a chariot at their 
ease. 

Such was the end of Balseiro, of whom I 
should certainly not have said so much, but 
for the affair of the crabbed Gitano. Poor 
wretch ! he acquired that species of immor- 
tality which is the object of the aspirations 
of many a Spanish thief, whilst vapouring 
about in the patio, dressed in the snowy 
linen; the rape of the children of Gabiria 
made him at once the pet of the fratemi^. 
A celebrated robber, with whom I was' sub- 
sequently imprisoned at Seville, spoke his 
eulo^ in the following manner. 

*' Balseiro was a very good subject, and an 
honest man. He was the head of our family, 
Don Jor^; nunca se ha visto tu igual f pity 
that he did not sack the pam6 (money), ana 
escape to the camp ot the Moor, Don 
Jorge." 
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** Well," said I to Maria Diaz, on the 
third morning after my imprisonment, '* what 
do the people of Madrid say to this affair of 
mine !" 

** I do not know what the people of Madrid 
in general say about it, probably they do not 
take much interest in it; indeed, imprison- 
ments at the present time are such common 
matters that people seem to be quite indiffer- 
ent to them : the priests, however, are in no 
slight commotion, and confess that they have 
committed an imprudent thing in causing jou 
to be arrested by their friend the corregidor 
of Madrid." 

"How is thati" I inquired. "Are they 
afiaid that their friend will be pnniahied!" 

S3 



"Not so, Senor," replied Maria; "slight 
grief indeed would it cause them, however 
steaX the trouble in which he had involved 
himself on their account, for this description 
of people have no affection, and would not 
care if all their friends were hanged, provided 
they themselves escaped. But they say that 
they have acted imprudently in sending you 
to prison, inasmuch as by so doing they have 
given you an opportunity of carrjrinfir a plan 
of yours into execution. ^This fellow is a 
bribon,' say they, *and has commenced 
tampering with the prisoners; they have 
taught hmi their lan^age, which he already 
■peaks as well as if he were a son of the 
prison. As soon as he comes out he will 

1^ 
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publish a thieves' goflpel, which will he a 
ttill more dangerous aJSkir than the gipsy 
one, for the gipsies are few, but the thieves ! 
wo is us; we shall all be Lutheraniaed. 
What in&my, what rascality ! It was a trick 
of his own. He was sXwty* eager to get 
into prison, and now, in an evil hour, we 
have sent him there, el hribonazot there will 
be no safety for Spain until he is hanged ; he 
eu?ht to be sent d Im euairo infiamm, where 
at his leisure he might translate his fatal gos- 
pels into the language of the demons.' " 

** I but said three words to the alcayde of 
the prison," said I, ^relative to the jargon 
used by the children of the prison." 

** Three words, Don Jorge; and what may 
not be made out of three words 1 You have 
lived amongst us to little purpose if you 
think we require more than three words to 
build a system with : those three words about 
the thieves and their tongue were quite suffi- 
cient to cause it to be reported throughout 
Madrid that you had tampered with the thieves, 
had learned their language, and had written 
a book which was to overturn Spain, open to 
the Enfflish the gates of Cadiz, give Mendi- 
xabal all the church plate and jewels, and to 
Don Martin Luther the archiepiscopal palace 
of Toledo." 

Late in the afternoon of ratiier a gloomy 
day, as I was sitting in the apartment which 
the alcayde had allotted me, I heard a rap at 
the door. ««Who is thati" I exclaimed. 
** C*est moi^ mon mattre," cried a well known 
voice, and presently in walked Antonio Bu- 
chini, dressed in the same style as when I 
first introduced him to the reader, namely, in 
a handsome but rather faded French surtont, 
vest and pantaloons, with a diminutive hat in 
one hand, and holding in the other a long and 
slender cane. 

*'^on jour^ mon maitre,'*^ said the Greek; 
then fflancing around the apartment, he con- 
tinued, **I am glad to find you so well lodged. 
If I remember right, mon maitre, we have 
slept in worse places during our wanderings 
in Galicia and Uastile." 

" You are quite right, Antonio," I replied ; 
'* I am very comfortable. Well, this is kind 
of you to visit your ancient master, more es- 
pecially now he is in the toils ; I hope, how- 
ever, that by so doing you will not ofiend your 
present employer. His dinner hour must be 
at hand ; why are not you in the kitchen !" 

*' Of what employer are you speaking, mon 
maitre 1" demanded Antonio. 

** Of whom should I speak but Count * * *, 
to serve whom you abandoned me, being 
tempted by an oner of a monthly salary less 
by four dollars than that which I was giving 
you." 

** Your worship brinss an affair to my re- 
membrance which I had long since forgotten. 
I have at present no other master than your- 
self, Monsieur Georges, for I shall always 
consider you as my master, though I mav not 
enjoy the felicitv of waiting upon you." 

«' You have left the Count, then," said I, 



^ after remaining three days in the bouse, «e« 
cording to your usual practice." 

** Not three hours, mon maitre," replied 
Antonio; *'but I will tell you the circum- 
stances. Soon after I left you I repaired to 
the house of Monsieur le Comte ; I entered 
the kitchen, and looked about me. I cannot 
say that I had much reason to be dissatisfied 
with what I saw : the kitchen was large and 
commodious, and every thing appeared neat 
aiMi in its proper place, and the domestics 
civil and courteous ; yet I know not how it 
was, the idea at once rushed into my nlnd 
that the house was by no means suited to me, 
and that I was not destined to stay there lon^; 
so hanging my haversac upon a nail, and ait- 
ting down on the dresser, I commenced sin^ 
ing a Greek son^, as I am in the habit of do- 
ing when dissatisfied. The domestics came 
about me asking questions ; I made them no 
answer, however, and continued singing till 
the hour for preparing the dinner drew nigh, 
when I suddenly sprang on the floor and was 
not long in thrusting them all out of the 
kitchen, telling them that they had no busi- 
ness there at such a season : I then at once 
entered upon my functions, I exerted myself 
mon maitre, I exerted myself, and was pre- 
paring a repast which would have done me 
honour; there was, indeed, some company 
expected that day, and I therefore determined 
to show my employer that nothing was be- 
yond the capacity of his Greek cook. J^ 
hien, mon maitre, all was going on remarkably 
well, and I felt almost reconciled to my new 
situation, when who should rush into the 
kitchen but le fih de la maUon^ my youog 
master, an ugly urchin of thirteen years or 
thereabouts ; he bore in his hand a manchet 
of bread, which, after prying about for a mo- 
ment, be proceeded to dip in a pan where some 
delicate woodcocks were in the course of pre- 
paration. You know, mon maitre, how sen- 
sitive I am on certain points, for I am no 
Spaniard, but a Greek, and have principles 
01 honour. Without a moment's hesitation 
I took my young master by the shoulders, 
and hurrying him to the door, dismissed him 
in the manner which he deserved : squalling 
loudly, he hurried away to the upper part ^ 
the house. I continued my labours, but era 
three mmutes had elapsed, I heard a dreadfhl 
confusion above stairs, on fahoit une horribk 
Uniamarre^ and I could occasionally distin- 
guish oaths and execrations : presently doors 
were fiung open, and there was an awful 
rushing down stairs, a galopade. It was 
my lore, the count, bis lady, and my young 
master, followed by a regular bevy of wo- 
men and filles de chambre. Far in advance 
of all, however, was my lord with a drawn 
sword in his hand, snouting, *' Where is 
the wretch who has dishonoured my son 1— 
where is hel He shall die forthwith." I 
know not how it was, mon maitra, but I 
just then chanced to spill a large bowl of gar- 
banzos, which were intended ^r the pueheia 
of the following day. Tbey were uncooked. 
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atad were ts liiurd as maibles ; these I dashed 
upon the floor, and the greater part of them 
fell just about the doorway, ih hien, mon 
mattre, in another moment in bounded the 
count, his eyes sparkling like coals, and, as I 
have already said, with a rapier in his hand. 
*• Thnez, gueux enrage^* he screamed, making 
a desperate longe at me ; but ere the words 
Were out of his month, his foot slipping on the 
peas, he fell forward with great violence at 
his fiill length, and his weapon flew oat of his 
hand, eomme une Jleche, You should have 
heard the outcry which ensued ! There was 
a terrible confusion : the count lay upon the 
floor, to all appearance stunned; I took no 
notice, however, continuing busily employed. 
They at last raised him up, and assisted him 
tin he came to himself, though very pale and 
much shaken. He asked for his sword : all 
eyes were now turned upon me, and I saw 
that a general attack was meditated. Sudden- 
ly I took a large caserolle from the fire, in 
which various eggs were frying ; this I held 
nut at arm's length, peering at it along my 
arm, as if I were curiously inspecting it; my 
right foot advanced and the other thrown back 
as far as possible. AH stood still, imagining, 
doobtless, that I was about to perform some 
grand operation, and so I was : for suddenly 
Uie sinister leg advancing, with one rapid 
eoup de pied, I sent the caserolle and its con- 
tents flying over my head, so that they struck 
the wall far behind me. This was to let them 
know that I had broken my staff, and had 
shaken the dust off my feet : so, casting upon 
the count the peculiar glance of the Sceirote 
cooks when they feel themselves insulted, and 
extending my mouth on either side nearly as 
hi as the ears, I took down my haversac and 
departed, singing as I went the song of the 
ancient Demos, who, when dying, asked for 
his sapper, and water wherewith to lave his 
hands: 

X6f>7V, naiAii /«>v, V rd vtpHv xJAajii vh <pdT dir&pt. 

And in this manner, mon maitre, I left the 
house of the Count of* * * * *." 

Myself » — And a fine account you have given 
of yourself; by your own confession, your 
behaviour was most atrocious. Were it not 
for the many marks of courage and fidelity 
which you have exhibited in my service, I 
would from this moment hold no rarther com- 
munication with you. 

AtUonio. — Mnits qu*est ee que votu voudriez, 
mon mattre ? Am I not a Greek, full of ho- 
nour and sensibility! Would you have the 
0ooks of Sceira and Stambul submit to be in- 
sulted here in Spain by the sons of counts 
rdshing into the temple with manchets of 
bread T Non, non, mon mattre, you are too 
too noble to require that, and, what is more, 
too jtui. But we will talk of other things. 
Mon mattre, I come not alone; there is one 
now waiting in the corridor anxious to speak 
to you. 

j!j^,«^.—Whoisit? 

Anttmio, — One whom you have met, mon 
maltie, in yarions and strange places. 



Ji^^e^f.— Butwlio is iti 

•^fi^fmto.— One who will eome to a strange 
end, fwr $o it U written. The most extraordi- 
nary of all the Swiss, he of Saint Jamesr— 
Der aehatz grdher, 

Afyse/f.^SoX Benedict Molt 

*^Vaw, mein liebtr herr,'*^ said Benedict, 
pushing open the door, which stood ajar; ^*it 
IS myself. I met Herr Anton in the street, 
and hearing that you were in this place, I 
came with him to visit you." 

Myiejf. — And, in the name of all that is 
singular, how is it that I see you in Madrid 
again ? I thought that by this time you were 
returned to your own country. 

BenedieL — Fear not, lieber herr; I shall 
return thither in good time; but not on foot, 
but with mules and coach. The schatx is 
still yonder, waiting to be dug up, and now I 
have better hope than ever ; plenty of friends, 
plenty of money. See you not how I am 
dressed, lieber herri 

And verily his habiliments were of a much 
more respectable appearance than any which 
he had sported on former occasions. His coat 
and pantaloons, which were of light green, 
were nearly new. On his head he still wore 
an Andalusian hat, but the present one was 
neither old nor shabby, but fresh and glossy, 
and of immense altitude of cone; whilst in 
his hand, instead of the ragged staff which I 
had observed at St. James and Oviedo, he 
now carried a huge bamboo ratan, surmount- 
ed by the grim head of either a bear or lion, 
curiously cut out of pewter. 

" You have all the appearance of a treasure- 
seeker returned from a successful expedition,'* 
I exclaimed. 

"Or rather," interrupted Antonio, "of one 
who has ceased to trade on his own bottom, 
and now goes seekin? treasures at the cost 
and expense of others." 

I questioned the Swiss minutely concerning 
his adventures since I last saw him, when 1 
left him at Oviedo to pursue my route to San- 
tander. From his answers I grathered that he 
had followed me to the latter place ; he was, 
however, a long time in performing the jour- 
ney, being weak from hunger and privation. 
At Santander he could hear no tidings of me, 
and by this time the trifle which he had re- 
oeived from me was completely exhausted. 
He now thought of making his way into 
France, but was afraid to venture through the 
disturbed provinces, lest he should fan into 
the hands of the Carlists, who he conceived 
might shoot him as a spy. No one relieving 
him at Santander, he departed and begged his 
way till he found himself in some part of 
Aragon, but where he scarcely knew. " My 
misery was so great," said Bennet, " that I 
nearly lost my senses. Oh, the horror of 
wandering about the savage hills and wide 
plains of Spain, without money and without 
hope ! Sometimes I became desperate, when 
I found myself amongst rocks and barrancos, 
perhaps after having tasted no food from sun- 
rise to sunset, and then I would raise my staff 
towiidt tlie ijiy and shake it, erying, Lieto 
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herr Gott, ach lieber herr Gott, yoa must help 
me now or never; if yoa tarry,! am lost; you 
must help me now, now ! And once, when I 
was raving in this manner, methought I beard 
a Toice, nay, I am sure I heard it, sounding 
from the hollow of a rock, clear and strong ; 
and it cried, * Der schatz, der schatz, it is not 
yet dug up ; to Madrid, to Madrid ! The way 
to the schatz is through Madrid.' And then 
the thought of the schatz once more rushed 
into my mind, and I reflected how happy I 
might be, could I but dig up the schatz. No 
more begging then, no more wandering amidst 
horrid mountains and deserts; so I brandished 
my staff, and my body and my limbs became 
full of new and surprising strength, and I 
strode forward, and was not long before I 
reached the high road; and then I begged 
and bettled as i best could, until I reached 
Madrid.'' 

*'And what has befallen you since you 
reached Madrid 1" I inquired. **Did you find 
the treasure in the streets?" 

On a sudden Bennet became reserved and 
taciturn, which the more surprised me, as, up 
to the present moment, he had at all times 
been remarkably communicative with respect 
to his affairs and prospects. From what I 
could learn from his broKen hints and inuen- 
does, it appeared that, since his arrival at 
Madrid, he had fallen into the hands of certain 
people who had treated him with kindness, 



and provided him both with money and 
clothes ; not from disinterested motives, how- 
ever, but having an eye to the treasure. "Tbey 
expect great thmgs uom me," said the Swiss; 
^* and perhaps, after all, it would have been 
more profitable to have dug up the treasure 
without their assistance, always provided that 
were possible." Who his new friends were, 
he either knew not or would not tell me, save 
that they were people in power. He said 
something about Queen Christina, and an oath 
which he nad taken in the presence of a bishop 
on the crucifix and *' the four Evangiles." i 
thought that his head was turned, and forbore 
questioning. Just before taking his departure, 
he observed, ^' Lieber herr, pardon me for not 
being quite frank towards you, to whom I owe 
so much, but I dare not; I am not now my own 
man. It is, moreover, an evil thing at all times 
to say a word about treasure before you have 
secured it. There was once a man in my own 
country, who dug deep into the earth until he 
arrived at a copper vessel which contained a 
schatz. Seizing it by the handle, he mereljr 
exclaimed, in his transport, * I have it !' that 
was enough, however : down sank the kettle, 
though the handle remained in his grasp. 
That was all he ever got for his trouble and 
digging. Farewell, lieber herr ; I shall speed- 
ily be sent back to Saint James to dig up the 
schatz ; but I will visit you ere I go — ^Fare- 
well." 
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I REMA117ED about three weeks in the pri- 
son of Madrid, and then left it. If I had 
possessed any pride, or harboured any rancour 
against the party who had consigned me to 
durance, the manner in which I was restored 
to liberty would no doubt have been highly 
gratifying to those evil passions; the govern- 
ment having acknowledged, by a document 
transmitted to Sir George, that I had been 
incarcerated on insufficient grounds, and that 
no stigma attached itself to me from the im- 
prisonment I had undergone; at the same 
time a^eeing to defray all the expenses to 
which I had been subjected throughout the 
progress of this affair. 

It moreover expressed its willingness to 
dismiss the individual owing to whose in- 
formation I had been first arrested, namely, 
the corchete or police officer who had visited 
me in my apartments in the Calle de Santi- 
ago, and behaved himself in the manner 
which I have described in a former chapter. 
I declined, however, to avail myself of this 
condescension of the government, more espe- 
cially as I was informed that the individual 
in question Ind a wife and iiunily, who, if he 



were disgraced, would be at once reduced to 
want. 1 moreover considered that in what 
he had done and said he had probably only 
obeyed some private orders which he had 
received ; I therefore freely forgave him, and 
if he does not retain his situation at the pre- 
sent moment, it is certainly no fault of mine. 
I likewise refused to accept any compen- 
sation for my expenses, which were consi- 
derable. It IS probable that many persons in 
my situation would have acted very differ- 
ently in this respect, and I am far from saying 
that herein I acted discreetly or laudably; 
but I was averse to receive mon^ from 
people such as those of which the Spanish 
government was composed, people whom I 
confess I heartily despised, ana T was un- 
willing to afford Uiem an opportunity of say- 
ing that after they had imprisoned an Eng- 
lishman unjustly, and witnout a cause, he 
condescended to receive money at their hands. 
In a word, I confess my own weakness ; I 
was willing that they should continue my 
debtors, and have little doubt that they had 
not the slightest objection to remain so : they 
kept their money and probably laughed. 
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In their sleeyes at my want of common 
sense. 

The heaviest loss which resulted from my 
confinement, and for which no indemnifica- 
tion could be either offered or received, was 
in the death of my affectionate and faithful 
Basque Francisco, who having attended me 
during the whole time of my imprisonment, 
caught the pestilential typhus or jail fever, 
which was then raging in the Carcel de la 
Corte, of which he expired within a few days 
subsequent to my liberation. His death oc- 
curred late one evening; the next morning 
as I was lying in bed ruminating on my loss, 
and wondering of what nation my next ser- 
vant would be, I heard a noise which seemed 
to be that of a person employed vigorously in 
cleaning boots or shoes, and at intervals a 
strange discordant voice singing snatches of 
a son^ in some unknown language : wonder- 
ing who it could be, I rang the bell. 

'* Did you ring, mon maitreV said Antonio, 
appearing at the door with one of his arms 
deeply buried in a boot. 

"I certainly did ring," said I, "but 1 
scarcely expected that you would have an- 
swered the summons." 

" Mais pourqxwi non, mon maitre ?" cried 
Antonio. " Who should serve you now but 
myself? N^est pas que le steur IVancoia est 
mort ? And did 1 not say, as soon as I heard 
of his departure, I shall return to my func- 
tions chez mon maitre. Monsieur Georges 1" 

♦• I suppose you had no other employment, 
and on that account you came." 

"w4u eontraire, mon maitre," replied the 
Greek, " I had just engaged myself at the 
house of the Duke of Fnas, from whom I 
was to receive ten dollars per month more 
than I shall accept from your worship ; but 
on hearing that you were without a domestic, 
I forthwith told the Duke, though it was late 
at night, that he would not suit me, and here 
I am." 

*' I shall not receive you in this manner," 
said I; "return to the duke, apologize for 
your behaviour, request your dismission in a 
regular way ; and then if his grace is willing 
to part with you, as will most probably be 
the case, I shall be happy to avail myself of 
your services." 

It was reasonable to expect that after 
having been subjected to an imprisonment 
which my enemies themselves admitted to be 
unjust, I should in future experience more 
liberal treatment at their hands than that 
which they had hitherto adopted towards me. 
The sole object of my ambition at this time 
was to procure toleration for the sale of the 
gospel in this unhappy and distracted king- 
Som, and to have attained this end 1 would 
not only have consented to twenty such im- 
prisonments in succession, as that which I 
nad undergone, but would gladly have sacri- 
ficed life itself. I soon perceived, however, 
that I was likely to gain nothing by my in- 
carceration; on the contrary, 1 had become 
an object of personal dislike to the govern- 
ment since the termination of this affiedr, 



which, it was probable, I had never been 
before : their pride and vanity were humbled 
by the concessions which they had been 
obliged to make in order to avoid a rupture 
with England. This dislike they were now 
determined to gratify, by thwarting my views 
as much as possible. I had an interview 
with Ofalia on the subject uppermost in my 
mind; I found him morose and snappish. 
" It will be for your interest to be still," said 
he ; " beware ! you have already thrown the 
whole corte into confusion ; beware, I repeat ; 
another time you may not escape so easily." 
" Perhaps not," I replied, " ana perhaps I do 
not wish it ; it is a pleasant thin^ to be per- 
secuted for the gospel's sake. I now take 
the liberty of inquinng whether, if I attempt 
to circulate tne word of God, I am to be in- 
terrupted." " Of course ;" exclaimed Ofalia ; 
"the church forbids such circulation." "I 
shall make the attempt, however," I ex- 
claimed. "Do you mean what you sayl" 
demanded Ofalia, arching his eyebrows and 
elongating his mouth. " Yes," I continued, 
" I shall make the attempt in every village 
in Spain to which I can penetrate." 

Ihroughout my residence in Spain the 
clergy were the party from which I expe- 
rienced the strongest opposition ; and it was 
at their instigation that the government ori- 
ginally adopted those measures which pre- 
vented any extensive circulation of the sacred 
volume through the land. I shall not detain 
the course of my narrative with reflections as 
to the state of a church, which, though it pre- 
tends to be founded on Scripture, would yet 
keep the light of Scripture from all mankind, 
if possible. But Rome is fully aware that 
she is not a Christian church, and having no 
desire to become so, she acts prudently in 
keeping from the eyes of her followers the 
page which would reveal to them the truths 
of Christianity. Her agents and minions 
throughout Spain exerted themselves to the 
utmost to render my humble labours abortive, 
and to vilify the work which I was attempt- 
ing to disseminate. All the ignorant and 
fanatical clergy (the great majority) were op- 
posed to it, and all those who were anxious 
to keep on good terms with the court of Rome 
were loud in their cry against it. There was, 
however, one section of the clergy, a small 
one, it is true, rather favourably disposed to- 
wards the circulation of the uospel, though 
by no means inclined to make any particular 
sacrifice for the accomplishment of such an 
end : these were such as professed liberalism, 
which is supposed to mean a disposition to 
adopt any reform both in civil and church 
matters, which may be deemed conducive to 
the weal of the country. Not a few amongst 
the Spanish clergy were supporters of this 
principle, or at least declared themselves so, 
some doubtless for their own advancement, 
hoping to turn the spirit of the times to their 
own personal profit ; others, it is to be hoped, 
from conviction, and a pure love of the prin- 
ciple itself. Amongst these were to be found, 
at the time of which I am 8^eakin^^ aevetal 
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bishops. It is worthy of remark, however, 
tfiat of all these not one but owed his office, 
Bot to the Pope, who disowned them one and 
all, but to the Queen Regent, the professed 
liead of liberalism throughout all Spain. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that men thus cir- 
cumstanced should feel rather disposed than 
not to coimtenance any measure or scheme at 
all calculated to favour the advancement of 
liberalism ; and surely such an one was the 
circulation of the Scriptures. I derived but 
little assistance from their ^ood will however, 
supposing that they entertamed some, as they 
never took any decided stand nor lifted up 
their voices in a bold and positive manner, 
denouncinfir the conduct of those who would 
withhold the light of Scripture from the world. 
At one time I hoped by their instrumentality 
to accomplish much in Spain in the Gospel 
cause; but I was soon undeceived, and be- 
came convinced that reliance on what they 
would effect, was like placing the hand on a 
staff of reed which will only lacerate the 
flesh. More than once some of them sent 
messages to me, expressive of their esteem, 
and assuring me how much the cause of tiie 
Gospel was dear to their hearts. I even re- 
ceived an intimation that a visit from me 
would be agreeable to the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, the Primate of Spain. 

Of this personage I can say but little, his 
early history being entirely unknown to me. 
At the death of Ferdinand, I believe, he was 
Bishop of Mallorca, a small insignificant see, 
of very scanty revenues, which perhaps he 
bad no objection to exchange for one more 
wealthy; it is probable, however, that had 
be proved a devoted servant of the Pope, and 
consequently a supporter of legitimacy, he 
wouYd have continued to the day of his death 
to fill the episcopal chair of Mallorca ; but 
be was said to be a liberal, and the Queen 
Regent thought fit to bestow upon him the 
dignity of Archbishop of Toledo, by which he 
became the head of the Spanish church. The 
Pope, it is true, had refused to ratify the 
nomination, on which account all good Ca- 
tholics were still bound to consider him as 
Bishop of Mallorca, and not as Primate of 
Spain. He however received the revenues 
belonging to the see, which, tliough only a 
shadow of what they originally were, were 
still considerable, and lived in the primate's 
palace at Madrid, so that if he were not arch- 
bishop (/« jure, he was what many people 
would have considered much better, arch- 
bishop de facto. 

Hearing- that this personag^e was a personal 
friend of Ofalia, who was said to entertain a 
very high regard for him, I determined upon 
paying him a visit, and accordingly one morn- 
ing, betook myself to the palace in which he 
resided. I experienced no difficulty in ob- 
taining an interview, being forthwith con- 
ducted to his presence by a common kind of 
footman, an Asturian, I believe, whom I 
found seated on a stone bench in the entrance 
hall. When I was introduced, the Arcli- 
bishop was alone« seated behind a table in a 



large apartment, a kind of drawin^robm; be 
was plainly dressed, in a black cassock and 
silken cap ; on his finger, however, flittered 
a superb amethyst, the lustre of which was 
truly dazzling. He rose for a moment as 1 
advanced, and motioned me to a chair with 
his hand. He might be about sixty years of 
age; his figure was very tall, but he stooped 
eonsiderably, evidently from feebleness, and 
the pallid hue of ill-health overspread his 
emaciated features. When he had reseated 
himself, he dropped his head, and appeared to 
be looking on the table before him. 

*^ I suppose your lordship knows who 1 
ami" said I, at last breakinsr silence. 

The Archbishop bent his nead towards the 
right shoulder, in a somewhat equivocal man- 
ner, but said nothing. 

** I am he whom the Manoloa of Madrid 
call Don Jorgito el Ingles; I am just come 
out of prison, whither I was sent for circulat- 
ing my Lord's Gospel in this kingdom of 

The Archbishop made the same eqnivoeal 
motion with his head, but still said nothing. 

*'I was informed that yonr lordship was 
desirous of seeing me, and on that account I 
have paid you this visit." 

" I did not send for you," said the Arch- 
bishop, suddenly raising his bead with a 
startled look. 

** Perhaps not : I was, however, given to 
understand that my presence would be agree- 
able : but as that does not seem to be the case, 
I will leave." 

" Since you have come, 1 am very glad tc 
see you." 

"/o me al^omticho,^* bM 1, reseating mj 
self; *' and since I am here, we may as wdl 
talk of an all-important matter, the circulation 
of the Scripture. Does yonr lordship see any 
way by which an end so desirable might be 
brought about?" 

** No," said the Archbishop faintly. 

" Does not your lordship think that a know- 
ledge of the Scripture would work inestima- 
ble benefit in these realms V 

** No ac." 

*' Is it probable that the government may 
be induced to consent to the circulation 1" 

^^ Queae to ?" and the archbishop looked me 
in the face. 

I looked in the face of the Archbishop; 
there was an expression of helplessnesj in it, 
which almost amounted to dotage. ** Dear 
me," thought I, ** whom have I come to on an 
errand like mineT Poor man, you are not 
fitted to play the part of Martin Luther, and 
least of all in Spain. I wonder why your 
friends selected you to be Archbishop of To- 
ledo ; they thought perhaps that you would 
do neither food nor harm, and made choice 
of you, as they sometimes do primates in my 
own country, for your incapacity. You do not 
seem very happy in your present situation; 
no very easy stall this of yours. You were 
more comfortable, I trow, when yon were the 
poor Bishop of Mallorca; could enjoy your 
pnchera then without fear that the salt wotdd 
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torn out tobliflMte. No fear then of being 
•mothered in your bed. A siesta is a pleasant 
thing when one is not subject to be disturbed 
by * the sudden fear/ I wonder whether they 
have poisoned you already,*^ I continued, half 
aloud, as I kept my eyes fixed on his coun- 
tenancoy which methought was becoming 
ghastly. 

*'Oid you speak, Don Jorge?" demanded 
the Archbishop. 

^ That is a fine brilliant on your lordship's 
hand,'* said I. 

** You are fond of brilliants, Don Jorge,** 
said the Archbishop, his features brightening 
up; ** yaya! so am I ; they are pretty things. 
Do you understand them t** 

'* I do,*' said I, ** and I neyer saw a finer 
brilliant than your own, one excepted ; it be- 
longed to an acquaintance of mine, a Tartar 
Khan. He did not bear it on his fin^r, how- 
erer; it stood in the frontlet of his horse, 
where it shone like a star. He called it Daoud 
Scharr, which, being interpreted, meaneth 
kght a war.'' 

*• Vaya !" said the Archbishop, »* how verr 
extraordinary ; I am glad you are fond of bril- 
liants, Don Jorge. Speaking of horses, re- 
minds me that I haye frequentlj seen you on 
horseback. Vaya ! how you ride ; it is dan- 
gerous to be in your way." 

«« Is your lordship fond of equestrian exer- 
cise r* 

*' By no means, Don Jorge ; I do not like 
horses ; it is not the practice of the church to 
ride on horseback. We prefer mules: they 
are the quieter animals ; I fear horses, they 
kick so yiolentlv." 

** The kick of a horse is death," said I, ** if 
it touches a vital part. I am not, howeyer, of 
your lordship's opinion with respect to mules; 
a good ginete may retain his seat on a horse 
however, but a mule— >yaya! when a false 
mule iirapor detraty I do not believe that the 
Father of the Church himself could keep the 
saddle a moment, however sharp his bit," 

As I was going away, I said, " And with 
respect to the Gospel, your lordship ^ what am 
I to understand T' 

** No «^," said the Archbishop, again bend- 
ing his head towards the right shoulder, whilst 
hie features resumed their former vacant ex- 
pression. And thus terminated my interview 
with the Archbishop of Toledo. 

** It appears to me," said I to Maria Diaz, 
on returning home; *4t appears to me, Mare- 
quita mia, that if the Gospel in Spain is to 
wait for toleration until these liberal bishops 
and archbishops come forward boldly in its 
behalf, it will have to tany a considerable 
time." 

'^ I am much of your wor8hip*s opinion,** 
answered Maria ; *' a fine thing truly, it would 
be to wait till they exerted tromselves in its 
behalf. Ca ! the idea makes me smile : was 
your worship ever innocent enough to suppose 
that they cared one tittle about the Gospel or 
its cause 1 Vaya ! they are true prieste, and 
had only sell-interest in view in their advances 
to yon« The Holy Father diaowns them, and 



thc^ would now fain, by awaking his fearc 
and jealousy, bring him to some terms ; but 
let him once acknowledge them, and see 
whether they would admit you to their palaces 
or hold any intercourse with you : * Foith with 
the fellow,* they would say ; ^ vaya ! is he not 
a Lutheran ? Is he not an enemy to the church t 
ji la korea, d la korea!' I know this family 
better than you do, Don Jorge." 

*' It is useless tarrying," said I ; *' nothing, 
however, can be done m Madrid. I cannot 
sell the work at the deepacho, and I have just 
received intelliprence that all the copies ex- 
posed for sale m the libraries in the different 
parts of Spain which I visited, have been se- 
questrated by order of the government. My re- 
solution is taken : I shall mount my horses^ 
which are neighing in the stable, and betake 
myself to the villages and plains of dusty 
Spain. Aleampo^ al campo: 'Ride forth be- 
cause of the word of righteousness, and thy 
ri^ht hand shall show thee terrible things.* I 
will ride forth, Maria." 

** Your worship can do no better; and allow 
me here to tell you, that for every single book 
you might sell in a despacho in the city, yoa 
may dispose of one hundred amongst the vil- 
lages, always provided you offer them cheap : 
for in the country money is rather scant. 
Vaya ! should I not know f Am I not a vil- 
lager myself, a villana from the Sagra t Ride 
forth, therefore ; your horses are neighing in 
the stall, as your worship says, and you might 
almost have added that the Senor Antonio is 
neighing in the house. He says he has no- 
thing to do, on which account he is once more 
dissatisfied and unsettled. He finds fiiult 
with every thing, but more particularly with 
myself. This morning I saluted him, and he 
made me no reply, but twisted his mouth in 
a manner very uncommon in this land of 
Spain." 

'* A thought strikes me,** said I ; " you have 
mentioned the Sagra ; why should not I com- 
mence my labours amongst the villages of 
that district r* 

*' Your worship can do no better," replied 
Maria ; *' the harvest is just over there, yoa 
will find the people comparatively unemploy- 
ed, with leisure to attend and listen to you ; 
and if you follow my advice, you will estab- 
lish yourself at the Villa Seca, in the house of 
my fathers, where at present lives my lord and 
husband. Go, therefore, to Villa Seca in 
the first place, and firom thence you can sally 
forth with the Senor Antonio upon your ex- 
cursions. Peradventure, my husband will 
accompany you ; and if so, you will find him 
highly useful. The people of Villa Seca arb 
civil and courteous, your worship ; when they 
address a foreigner, they speak to him at the 
top of their voice and in Gallegan.** 

'* In Gallegan !" I exclaim^. 

«• They all understand a few words of Gral- 
legan, which they have acquired from the 
mountaineers, who occasionally assist them 
in cutting the harvest; and as Gallegan is 
the only foreign language they know, they 
deem it but polite to a£lreea a foreigner in 
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that tongue. Vaya ! it is not a bad Tillage, 
that of Villa Sesa, nor are the people ; uie 
only ill-conditioned person living there is his 
reverence the curate/* 

I v^as not long in making preparations for 
my enterprise. A considerable stock of Tes- 
taments were sent forward by an arriero, I 
myself followed the next day. Before my 
departure, however, I received a visit from 
Benedict M ol. 

^'] am come to bid you farewell, lieber 
herr ; to-morrow 1 return to Compostella.'' 

"On what errand V 

" To dig up the schatz, lieber herr. For 
what else should I go? For what have I 
lived until now, but that I may dig up the 
schatz in the endV* 

" You might have lived for something bet- 
ter," I exclaimed. "1 wish you success, 
however. But on what grounds do you 
hope? Have you obtained permission to 
dig? Surely you remember your former 
trials in Galicia?" 

" I have not forgotten them lieber herr, nor 
the journey to Oviedo, nor * the seven acorns,' 
nor the fight with death in the barranco. But 
I must accomplish my destiny. I go now to 
Galicia, as is becoming a Swiss, at the ex- 
pense of the government, with coach and 
mule ; I mean m the galera. I am to have 
all the help I require, so that I can dis down 
to the earth's centre if I think fit. £— but 1 
imttst not tell your worship, for I am sworn 
on ^ the four Evangiles,' not to tell.'' 

"Well, Benedict, I have nothing to say, 
save that I hope you vnll succeed in your 
digging." 

" Thank you, lieber herr, thank you ; and 
now farewell. Succeed ! I shall succeed !" 
Here he stopped short, started, and looking 
upon me wiui an expression of countenance 
almost wild, he exclaimed : " Heiliger Gott ! 
I forgot one thing. Suppose I should not find 
the treasure after all." 

" Very rationally said ; pity, though, that 
you did not think of that contingency till 
now. I tell you, my friend, that you have 
engaged in a most desperate undertaking. It 
is true that you may find a treasure. The 
chances are, however, a hundred to one that 
you do not; and in that event, what will be 
your situation ? You will be looked upon as 
an impostor, and the consequences may be 
horrible to you. Remember where you are, 
and amongst whom you are. The Spaniards 
are a credulous people, but let them once sus- 
pect that they have been imposed upon, and 
above all laughed at, and their thirst for 
vengeance knows no limit. Think not that 
your innocence will avail you. That you are 
no impostor I feel convinced ; but they would 
never believe it. It is not too late. Return 
your fine clothes and magic rattan to those 
from whom you had them. Put on your old 
garments, grasp your ragged staff, and come 
with me to the Sagra, to assist in circulating 
the illustrious Gospel amongst the rustics on 
the Tagus' bank." 

Benedict mused for a moment, then shaking 



his head, he cried, " No, no, I most aeeoiiH 
pUsh my destiny. The schatz is not yet dug 
up. So said the voice in the barranco. To- 
morrow to Compoetella. I shall find it-4he 
schatz — ^it is still ther»— 4t mtut be there." 

He went, and I never saw him more. 
What I heard, however, was extraordinary 
enough. It appeared that the government 
had ustened to his tale, and had been so 
struck with Bennet's exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the buried treasure, that they imagined 
that, by a little trouble and outlay, gold and 
diamonds might be dug up at Saint James 
sufficient to enrich themselves and to pay off 
the national debt of Spaiiu The Swiss re- 
turned to Compostella "like a duke," to use 
his own words. The affair, which had at 
first been kept a profound secret, was speedi 
ly divulged. It was, indeed, resolved tha 
the investigation, which involved conse- 
quences of so much importance, should take 
place in a manner the most public and im- 
posing. A solenm festival was drawing 
nigh, and it was deemed expedient that the 
search should take place upon that day. 
The day arrived. All the bells in Gampos- 
tella pealed. The whole populace thronged 
from their houses; a thousand troops were 
drawn up in the square; the expedition of 
all was wound up to the highest pitch. A 
procession directed its course to the diurch 
of San Roque ; at its head was the captain- 
general and the Swiss, brandishing in his 
hand the magic rattan, close behind walked 
tlie meiga^ the Gallegan witch-wife, by whom 
the treasure-seeker had been originally guided 
in the search ; numerous masons brought up 
the rear, bearing implements to break up the 
ground. The procession enters the ehurch, 
Siey pass through it in solemn march, they 
find themselves in a vaulted passage. The 
Swiss looks around. " Dig here,'' said he 
suddenly. " Yes, dig here," said the meiga. 
The masons labour, uie floor is broken up,— ^ 
a horrible and fetid odour arises. • • . 

Enough; no treasure was found, and my 
warning to the unfortunate Swiss turned out 
but too prophetic. He was forthwith seized 
and flung into the horrid prison of Saint 
James, amidst the execrations of thousands, 
who would have gladly torn him limb from 
limb. 

The affair did not terminate here. Tlie 
political opponents of the government did 
not allow so favourable an opportunity to 
escape for launching the shafts of ridicule. 
The Moderados were taunted in the cortet 
for their avarice and credulity, whilst the 
liberal press wafted on its wings through 
Spain the story of the treasure-hunt at Saint 
James. 

"After all, it was a irampa of Don Jorge's," 
said one of my enemies. " That fellow is at 
the bottom of half the picardias which hap- 
pen in Spain." 

Eager to learn the fate of the Swiss, I wrote 
to my old friend Rey Romero, at Compostella. 
In ms answer he states : " I saw the Swiss 
in prison, to which place he sent for me. 
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emvinff my assistanoe, for the sake of the 
firifindfihip which I bore to you. But how 
could I Lelp himi He was speedily after 
xemoved from Saint James, I know not whi- 
ther. It ia said that he disappeared on the 
road." 



Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 
Where in the v/hole cycle of romance shall 
we find any thing more wild, grotesque, and 
sad, than the easily authenticated hifltory of 
Benedict Mol, the treasure-digger of Saint 
James? 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Villa Seca— Moorish House— The Puchera— The Rustic Counca— Polite Ceremonial— The Flower 
of SpAin— The Bridge of Azeca— The Ruined Castle— Taking the Field— Demand for the Word— 
The old Peasant— The Curate and Blacksmith— Cheapness of the Scriptures. 



It was one of the most fiercely hot days in 
which I ever braved the sun, when I arriyed at 
Villa Seoa. The heat in the shade must have 
amoonted at least to one hundred degrees, and 
the entire atmodphere seemed to consist of 
flickering flame. At a place called Leganez, 
six leagues from Madrid, and about half-way to 
Toledo, we diverged from the highway, bend- 
ing our course seemingly towards the south- 
east. We rode over what are called plains in 
Spain, but which, in any other part of the 
world, would be called undulating; and broken 
ground. The crops of com and barley had 
ahready disappeared. The last vestiges dis- 
coverable bemg here and there a few sheaves, 
which the labourers were occupied in removing 
to their gamers in the villages. The country 
could scarcely be called beautiful, being per- 
fectly naked, exhibiting neither trees nor ver- 
dure. It was not, however, without its pre- 
tensions to grandeur and magnificence, like 
every part of Spain. The most prominent 
objects were two huge calcareous hills, or ra- 
ther one cleft in twain, which towered up on 
high ; the summit of the nearest being sur- 
mounted by the ruins of an ancient castle, 
that of Vil laluenga. About an hour past noon 
we reached Villa Seca. 

We found it a large village, containing 
about seven hundred inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by a mod wall. A plaza or market- 
place, stood in the midst, one side of which is 
occupied by what is called a palace, a clumsy 
quadrangular building of two stories, belong- 
ing to some noble family, the lords of the 
neighbouring soil. It was deserted, how- 
ever, being only occupied by a kind of stew- 
ard, who stored up in its chambers the grain 
which he received as rent from the tenants and 
villanos who faimed the surrounding district. 

The village stands at the distance of about 
a quarter of a league from the bank of the 
Tagus, which even here, in the heart of Spain, 
is a beautiful stream, not navigable however, 
on account of the sand-banks, which in many 
places assume the appearance of small islands, 
and are covered with trees and brushwood. 
The village derives its supply of water entire- 
ly from &e river, having none of its own, 
such at least as is potable, the water of its 
wells being all brackish, cm which account it 
is probably termed Villa Seeay which aigni- 
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fies ** the dry hamlet.'' The inhabitants are 
said to have been originally Moora ; certain it 
is, that various customs are observable here 
highly favourable to such a supposition. 
Amongst othere a very curious one: it is 
deemed infamous for a woman of Villa Seca 
to go across the market-place, or to be seen 
there, though they have no hesitation in show- 
ing themselves in the streets and lanes. A 
deep-rooted hostility exists between the inha- 
bitants of this place and those of a neigh- 
bouring village, called Vargas; they rarely 
speak when they meet, and never intermarry. 
There is a vague tradition that the people of 
the latter place are old Christians, and it is 
highly probable that these neighbours were 
oriffinalty of widely different blood ; those of 
Villa Seca being of particularly dark com- 
plexions, whilst the indwellere of Vargas are 
light and fair. Thus the old feud between 
Moor and Christian is still kept up in the 
nineteenth century in Spain. 

Drenched in perspiration, which fell from 
our brows like rain, we arrived at the door of 
Juan Lopez, the husband of Maria Diaz. 
Having heard of our intention to pay him a 
visit, he was expecting us, and cordially wel- 
comed us to his habitation, which, like a genu- 
ine Moorish house, consisted only of one 
story. It was amply large, however, with a 
court and stable. All the apartments were 
deliciously cool. The floora were of brick or 
stone, and the narrow and trellissed windows, 
which were without glass, scarcely permitted 
a ray of snn to penetrate into the interior. 

A puchera had been prepared in expectation 
of our arrival ; the heat had not taken away 
my appetite, and it was not lon^ before I did 
full justice to this the standard dish of Spain. 
Whilst I ate, Lopez played upon the suitar, 
singing occasionally snatches of Andalusian 
songs. He was a short, merry-faced, active 
fellow, whom I had frequently seen at Madrid, 
and was a good specimen ot the Spanish la- 
brador or yeoman. Though far from possessing 
the ability and intellect of his wife, Maria Diaz, 
he was by no means deficient in shrewaness 
and underatanding. He was, moreover, ho- 
nest and disinterested, and performed good 
service in the Gospel cause, as will presentiy 
appear. 

When the repast was concluded, Lopes Chut 
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addressed me :— ** Senor Don Jorge, your arri- 1 
▼al in our Tillage has already caused a sensa- 
tion, more especially as these are times of war 
tnd turoult,and every person is afraid of another, 
and we dwell here close to the confines of the 
factious country ; for, as you well know, the 
greater part of La M ancha is in the hands of 
the Carlinos and thieves, parties of whom 
frequently show themselves on the other side 
of the river : on which account the alcalde of 
this city, with the other grave and notable 
people thereof, are desirous of seeing your 
worship, and conversing with you, and of exa- 
mining your passport." " It is well," said I ; 
^ let us forthwith pay a visit to these worthy 
people.'* Whereupon he conducted me across 
the plaza, to the house of the alcalde, where 
I found the rustic dignitary seated in the pas- 
sage, enjoying the refreshinff coolness of a 
draught of air which rushed through. He 
was an elderly man, of about sixty, with no- 
thing remarkable in his appearance or his fea- 
tures, which latter were placid and good-hu- 
moured. There were several people with 
him, amongst whom was the surffeon of the 
place, a tall and immensely bulky man, an 
Alavese by birth, from the town of Vitoria. 
There was also a red, fiery-faced individual, 
with a nose very much turned on one side, 
who was the blacksmith of the village, and 
was called in general. El Tuerto, from the 
circumstance of his having but one eye. 
Making the assembly a low bow, I pulled out 
my passport, and thus addressed them :— 

^^ Grave men and cavaliers of this city of 
Villa Seca, as I am a stranger, of whom it is 
not possible that you should know any thing, 
I have deemed it my duty to present myself 
before you, and to tell you who I am. Know, 
then, that I am an Enp^lishman of good blood 
and fathers, travelling m these countries for my 
own profit and diversion, and for that of other 
p€M)ple also. I have now found my way to 
Villa Seca, where I propose to stay some 
lime, doing that which may be deemed con- 
venient ; sometimes riding across the plain, 
and sometimes bathing myself in the waters 
of the river, which are reported to be of ad- 
vantage in times of heat. I therefore beg 
that, during my sojourn in this capital, I may 
enjoy such countenance and protection from 
its governors as they are in the habit of afford- 
ing to those who are of quiet and well-ordered 
life, and are disposed to be buxom and obe- 
dient to the customs and laws of the re- 
public." 

**' He speaks well," said the alcalde, glanc- 
ing around. 

**Yes, he speaks well," said the bulky 
Alavese ; *( there is no denying it." 

«' I never heard any one speak better," cried 
the blacksmith, starting up from a stool on 
which he was seated. ** Vaya ! he is a big 
man and a fair complexioned, like myself. I 
like him, and have a horse that will jnst suit 
him ; one that is the flower of Spain, and is 
eight inches above the mark." 

I then, with another bow, presented my 
passport to the aloaldef who, with a geatle 



motion of his hand, appeared to decline taking 
it, at the same time saving, ^It Is not neces- 
sary." ** Oh, not at all," exclaimed the sar- 
seon. *'The housekeepers of Villa Seea 
know how to comfport themselves with for* 
mality," observed the blacksmith. "They 
would be very loth to harbour any suspicioa 
against a cavalier so courteous and well 
spoken." Knowing, however, that this refusal 
amounted to nothing, and that it merely 
formed part of a polite ceremonial, I proffered 
the passport a second time, whereupon it was 
instantly taken, and in a moment the eyes of 
all present were bent upon it with intnise 
curiosity. It was examined from top to bot- 
tom, and turned round repeatedly, and thoogh 
it is not probable that an individual present 
understood a word of it, it being written in 
French, it gave nevertheless universal satis- 
iaction ; and when the alcalde^ carefally fold- 
ing it up, returned it to me, they all obserred 
that they had never seen a better passport m 
their lives, or one which spake in higher terau 
of the bearer. 

Who was it said that ** Cervantes sneered 
Spain's chivalry awayl" I know not; and 
the author of such a hne scarcely deserves to 
be remembered. How the rage for scribbling 
tempts people at the present day to write 
about lands and nations of which they know 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Vaya ! it is 
not from having seen a boll-fight at Seville or 
Madrid, or havin|[ spent a handful of oances 
at a pasada in either of those places, kept 
perhaps by a Grenoese or a Frenchman, that 
you are competent to write about such a peo^ 
pie as the Spaniards, and to tell the world how 
they think, how they speak, and how they 
act. Spain's chivalry sneered away ! Why 
there is every probability that the ffreat body 
of the Spanish nation speak, think, and live 
precisely as their fore&thers did six centories 
ago. 

In the evening the blacksmith, or, as he 
would be called in Spanish, £1 Henador, 
made his appearance at the door of Lopea on 
horseback. ** Vamos, Don Jorge," he shonted. 
^ Come with me, if your worship is disposed 
for a ride. I am going to bathe my horse in 
the Tagus, by the bndge of Azeca." I in- 
stantly saddled my jaca Cordovesa, and join- 
ing him, we rode out of the village, directing 
our course across the plain towards the river. 
" Did you ever see such a horse as this of 
mine, Don Jorge?" he demanded. *'Is he 
not a jewel — an alajal" And in troth the 
horse was a noble and gallant creatnre, in 
height at least sixteen hands, broad chested, 
but of clean and elegant limbs. His neck 
was superbly arched, and his head towered 
on high, like that of a swan. In colour he 
was a bright chestnut, save his flowing mane 
and tail, which were almost black. I ex- 
pressed my admiration, whereupon the herra- 
dor, in high spirits, pressed his heels to the 
creature's sides, and flineing the bridle on its 
neck, speeded over the plain with prodigioos 
swiftness, shouting the old Spanish cry, Ci- 
ena ! I attamptea to keep np with yra, but 
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had not a cfaanoe. **I call him the flower of 
Spain,'' said the herrador, rejoining me. 
**Paicbaie him, Don Jorge, his price is but 
three thousand reals.* I would not sell him 
for doable that snm, bnt the Carlist thieyes 
have their eyes upon him, and I am apprehen- 
sive that they will some day make a dash 
across the river and break into Villa Seca, all 
to get possession of my horse, ^The Flower 
ef Spain.' *' 

It may be as well to observe here, that 
within a month of this period, my friend the 
herrador, not being able to find a regular por- 
obaaer for his stemi, entered into negotiations 
with the aforesaid thieves respecting him, and 
finally disposed of the animal to their leader, 
rsoeiving not the three thousand reals he de- 
manded, but an entire herd of homed cattle, 
jNohably driven from the plains of La Mancha. 
For this transaction, which was neither more 
Bor less than hish treason, he was cast into 
the prison of Toledo, where, however, he did 
not continue long : for during a short visit to 
Villa Seca, which I made in the spring of the 
following year, I found him alcalde of that 
^republic." 

We arrived at the bridge of Azeca, which 
is about half a league from Villa Seca; close 
beside it is a large water-mill, standing upon 
a dam which crosses the river. Dismounting 
firom his steed, the herrador proceeded to di- 
vest it of the saddle, then causing it to enter 
the mill-pool he led it by means of a cord to 
a pertioolar spot, where the water reached 
half way up its neck, then fastening the cord 
to a post on the bank, he left the animal stand- 
ing in the pool. I thought I could do no bet- 
ter than follow his example, and accordingly, 
procuring a rope from the mill, I led my own 
jiorse into the water. '* It will refresh their 
blood, Don Jorge," said the herrador ; *' let 
us leave them there for an hour, whilst we go 
and divert ourselves." 

Near the bridge, on the side of the river on 
which we were, was a kind of guard-house, 
where were three carbineers of the revenue, 
who collected the tolls of the bridge ; we en- 
tered into conversation with them: *^Is not 
Uiis a dangerous position of yours," said I to 
one of them, who was a Catalan; *' close be- 
side the factious country 1 Surely it would 
not be difficult for a body of the Carlinos or 
bandits to dash across the bridge and make 
prisoners of you all." 

*^ It would be easy enough at any moment, 
Cavalier," replied the Catalan; **we are, 
however, all in the hands of God, and he has 
preserved us hitherto, and perhaps still will. 
True it is that one of our number, for there 
were four of us originally, fell the other day 
into the> hands of the canaille : he had wan- 
dered across the bridge amongst the thickets 
with his gun in search of a hare or rabbit, 
when three or four of them fell upon him and 
put him to death in a manner too horrible to 
relate. But patience ! every man who lives 
must die. I shall not sleep the worse to-night 
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because I may chance to be hacked by the 
knives of these malvadoe to-morrow. Cava- 
lier, I am from Barcelona, and have seen there 
mariners of your nation ; this is not so crood 
a country as Barcelona. Paciencia ! (Java- 
lier, if you will step into our house, I will give 
you a glass of water ; we have some that is 
cool, for we dog a deep hole in the earth and 
buried there our pitcher ; it is cool, as 1 told 
yon, but the water of Castile is not like that 
of Catalonia." 

The moon had arisen when we mounted our 
horses to return to the village, and the rays of 
the beauteous luminanr danced merrily on the 
rushing waters of theTagus, silvered the plain 
over which we were passing, and bathed in a 
flood of brightness the bold sides of the cal- 
careous hill of Villaluenga and the antique 
ruins which crowned its brow. *'Why ia 
that place called the Castle of Villaluenga 1" 
I demanded. 

*' From a village of that name, which stands 
on the other side of the hill, Don Jorge," re- 
plied the herrador. *' Vaya ! it is a strange 
place, that castle : some say it was built by 
the Moorscin the olden times, and some by 
the Christians when they first laid siege to 
Toledo. It is not inhabited now, save by 
rabbits, which breed there in abundance 
amongst the long grass and broken stones, 
and by eaeles am vultures, which build on 
the tops otthe towers; I occasionally jgo there 
with my gun to shoot a rabbit. On a fine day, 
jon may descry both Toledo and Madrid from 
Its walls. I cannot sav I like the place, it is 
so dreary and melancholy. The hill on which 
it stands is all of chalk, and is very difficult 
of ascent. I heard my grandame say that 
once, when she was a girl, a cloud of smoke 
burst from that hill, and that flames of fire 
were seen, just as if it contained a volcano, 
as perhaps it does, Don Jor^." 

The grand work of Scripture circulation 
soon commenced in the Sagra. Notwithstand- 
ingr the heat of the weather, I rode about in 
alfdirections. It was well that heat agrees 
with my constitution, otherwise it would have 
been impossible to effect any thing in this 
season, when the very arrieros frequently fall 
dead from their mules, smitten by a sun-stroke. 
I bad an excellent assistant in Antonio, who, 
disregarding the heat like myself, and afraid 
of nothing, visited several villages with re- 
markable success. ** Mon maitre," said he, 
'^ I wish to show yoQ that nothing is beyond 
my capacity." But he who put the labours 
of^^us Doth to shame, was my host, Juan Lo- 
pez, whom it had pleased the Lord to render 
favourable to the cause. " Don Jorge," said 
he, ** 10 quiero engancharme eon tutea (I wish 
to enlist with you); I am a liberal, and a 
foe to superstition ; I will take the field, and, 
if necessary, will follow you to the end of the 
world: Viva IngakUerra ; vim el EvangelioJ** 
Thus saying, he put a large bundle of Testa- 
ments into a satonel, and springing upon the 
crupper of his gray donkey, he cried *' Jrrhe 
6tfrra," and hastened away. I sat down to 
myjoomal. 
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Ere I had finished writing, I heard the voice 
of the borra in the court-yard, and going out 
I found my host returned. He had disposed 
of his whole cargo of twenty Testaments at 
the village of Vargas, distant from Villa Seca 
about a league. Eight poor harvest men, who 
were refreshing themselves at the door of a 
wine-house, purchased each a copy, whilst 
the village school-master secured the rest for 
the little ones beneath his care, lamenting, at 
the same time, the great difficulty he had long 
experienced in obtaining religious books, 
owing to their scarcity and extravagant price. 
Many other persons were also anxious to pur- 
chase Testaments, but Lopez was unable to 
supply them : at his departure, they requested 
him to return within a few days. 

I was aware that I was playing rather a 
daring game^ and that it was very possible 
that when I least expected it, 1 might be seized, 
tied to the tail of a mule, and dragged either 
to the prison of Toledo or Madrid. Yet such 
a prospect did not discourage me in the least, 
but rather urged me to persevere ; for at this 
time, without the slightest wish to magnify 
myself, I could say mat I was eager to lay 
down my life for the cause, and whether a 
bandit's bullet or the gaol fever brought my 
career to a close, was a matter of indifference 
to me ; I was not then a stricken man : *' Ride 
on because of the word of righteousness," was 
my cry. 

The news of the arrival of the book of life 
soon spread like wild-fire through the villages 
of the Sagra of Toledo, and wherever my peo- 
ple and myself directed our course we found 
the inhabitants disposed to receive our mer- 
chandise; it was even called for where not 
exhibited. One night as I was bathing my- 
self and horse in the Tagus, a knot of people 
gathered on the bank, crying, " Come out of 
the water, Englishman, and give us books ; 
we have got our money in our hands." The 
poor creatures then held out their hands, filled 
with cuartos, a copper coin of the value of a 
farthing, but unfortunately I had no Testa- 
ments to give them. Antonio, however, who 
was at a short distance, having exhibited one, 
it was instantly torn from his hands by the 
people, and a scuffle ensued to obtain posses- 
sion of it. It very frequently occurred, that 
the poor labourers in the neighbourhood, being 
eager to obtain Testaments, and having no 
money to offer us in exchange, brought vari- 
ous articles to our habitation as equivalents ; 
for example, rabbits, fruit, and barley, and I 
made a point never to disappoint them, as 
such articles were of utility either for our own 
consumption or that of the horses. 

In Villa Seca there was a school in which 
fifty-seven children were taught the first rudi- 
ments of education. One morning the school- 
master, a tall slim figure of about sixty, bear- 
ing on his head one of the peaked hats of An- 
dalusia, and wrapped, notwithstanding the 
excessive heat of the weather, in a long cloak, 
nade his appearance, and having seated him- 
^If, requested to be shown one of our books. 
Having delivered it to him, he remained ex- 1 



amining it for nearly half an hour, without 
uttering a word. At last he laid it down witii 
a sigh, and said that he should be very happj 
to purchase some of these books for nis 
school, but from their appearance, especially 
from the quality of the paper and binding, he 
was apprehensive that to pay for them would 
exceed the means of the parents of his 
pupils, as they were almost destitute of 
money, being poor labourers. He then com- 
menced blaming the government, which he 
said established schools without affording the 
necessary books, adding that in his school 
there were but two books for the use of all 
his pupils, and these he confessed contained 
but little good* I asked him what he consi- 
dered the Testaments worth ? He said ^ Se- 
nor, Cavalier, to speak frankly, I have in 
other times paid twelve reals for books infe- 
rior to yours in every respect, but I assure yon 
that my poor pupils would be utterly unable to 
pay the half of that sum." I replied, "1 
will sell you as many as you please for three 
reals each. I am acquainted with the poverty 
of the land, and my friends and myself, in 
affording the people the means of spiritual in- 
struction have no wish to curtail their scanty 
bread." He replied: "Bendito sea Dios," 
{blessed be God,) and could scarcely believe his 
ears. He instantly purchased a dozen, ex- 
pending, as he said, all the money he pos* 
sessed, with the exception of a few cuartos. 
The introduction of the word of C^od into the 
country schools of Spain is therefore begun, 
and I humbly hope that it will prore one of 
those events which the Bible Society, after 
the lapse of years, will have most reason to 
remember with joy and gratitude to tiie Al- 
mighty. 

An old peasant is reading in the portieo. 
Eighty-four years have passed over his head, 
and he is almost entirely deaf; nerertheless, 
he is reading aloud the second of Matthew : 
three days since he bespoke a Testament, but 
not being able to raise the money, he has not 
redeemed it until the present moment. He 
has just brought thirty farthings ; as I survey 
the silvery hair which overshadows his sun- 
burnt countenance, the words of the song oc- 
curred to me, "Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according to thy word, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

I experienced much grave kindness and 
simple hospitality from the good people of 
Villa Seca during my sojourn amongst them. 
I had at this time so won their hearts by the 
" formality " of my behaviour and language, 
that I firmly believe they would have resisted 
to the knife any attempt which might have 
been made to arrest or otherwise maltreat me. 
He who wishes to become acquainted with 
the genuine Spaniard, must seek him not in 
sea-ports and large towns, but in lone and re- 
mote villages, like those of the Sagra. There 
he will find all that gravity of deportment 
and chivalry of disposition which Cervantes 
is said to have sneered away : and there he 
will hear, in every day conversation, those 
grandiose expressions, which, when met 
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Mrith in the romances of chivalry, are scoffed 
at as ridiculous exaggerations. 

I had one enemy in the village — it was the 
curate* 

•• The fellow is a heretic and a scoundrel,'* 
said he one day in the conclave. '* He never 
enters the church, and is poisoning the minds 
of the people with his Lutheran hooks. Let 
him he bound and sent to Toledo, or turned 
out of the village at least.*' 

^' I will have nothing of the kind," said the 
alcalde, who was said to be a Carlist. *' If 
he has his opinions, I have mine too. He has 
conducted himself with politeness. Why 
should I interfere with himi He has been 
courteous to my daughter, and has presented 
her with a volume. Que viva ! and with re- 
spect to his beinff a Lutheran, I have heard 
say that among the Lutherans there are sons 
of as good fathers as here. He appears to 
me a caballero. He speaks well." 

*' There is no denying it," said the sur- 
geon. 

^' Who speaks so well ?" shouted the herra- 
dor. ** Ana who has more formali^ 1 Vaya ! 
did he not praise my horse, * The Flower of 
Spain?' Did he not say that in the whole 
ot Ingalaterra there was not a better 1 Did 
he not assure me, moreover, that if he were 
to remain in Spain he would purchase it, giv- 
ing me my own price? Turn him out, ind^ ! 
Is he not of my own blood, is he not fair- 
complexioned ? Who shall say turn him out 
when I, ' the one-eyed,' say no ?" 

In connexion with the circulation of the 
Scriptures I will now relate an anecdote not 
altogether divested of singularitjr. I have 
alr^dy spoken of the water^nill by the 
bridge of Azeca. I had formed acquaintance 
with the tenant of this mill, who was known 
in the neighbourhood by the name of Don 
Antero. One day, taking me into a retired 
place, he asked me, to my great astonishment, 
whether I would sell him a thousand Testa* 
ments at the price at which I was disposing 
of them to the peasantry ; saying, if I would I 



consent he would pay me immediately. In 
fact, he put his hand into his pocket, and 
pulled it out filled with gold ounces. I 
asked him what was his reason for wishing to 
make so considerable a purchace. Where- 
upon he informed me, that he had a relation 
in Toledo whom he wished to establish, and 
that he was of opinion that his best plan 
would be to hire him a shop there and furnish 
it with Testaments. I told him that he must 
think of nothing of the kind, as probably the 
books would be seized on the first attempt to 
introduce them into Toledo, as the priests and 
canons were much averse to their distri- 
bution. 

He was not disconcerted, however, and said 
his relation could travel, as I myself was 
doing, and dispose of them to the peasants 
with profit to himself. I confess I was in- 
clined at first to accept his offer, but at length 
declined, as I did not wish to expose a poor 
man to the risk of losing money, goods, and 
perhaps liberty and life. I was likewise 
averse to the books being offered to the pea- 
santry at an advanced price, being aware that 
they could not afford it, and the books, by 
such an attempt, would lose a considerable 
part of that Influence which they then enjoyed; 
for their cheapness struck the minds of the 
people, and they considered it almost as much 
in the light of a miracle as the Jews the manna 
which oTropped from heaven at the time they 
were famishing, or the spring which suddenly 
gushed from the flinty rock to assuage theu 
mirst in the wilderness. 

At this time a peasant was continually 
passing and repassing between Villa Seca and 
Afadrid, bringing us cargoes of Testaments on 
a burrico. We continued our labours until 
the greater part of the villages of the Sagra 
were well supplied with books, more espe-. 
cially those of Vargas, Coveja, Mocejon, Vil- 
laluenga. Villa Seca, and Yungler. Hearing 
at last that our proceedings were known at 
Toledo, and were pausing considerable alarm* 
we returned to Madrid. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Aranjuez — A Warning — A Night Adventure — A Fresh Expedition — Segovia— Abades — Factiou 

Curas — Lopez in Prison — Rescue of Lopez. 



Thc saecesB which had attended our efforts 
in the Sagia of Toledo speedily urged me on 
to a new enterprise. 1 now determined to 
direct my course to La Mancha, and to dis- 
tribute the word amongst the villages of that 
province. ]L<opez, who had already performed 
such important services in the Sagfa, had ac- 
companied us to Madrid, and was eager to 
take part in this new expedition. We deter- 
mined in the first place to proceed to Aran- 
juez, where we hoped to obtain some informa- 
tion which might prove of utility in the further 
regulation of our movements; Aranjuez being 
but a slight distance from the frontier of La 
Mancha, and the high road into that province 
passing directly through it. We accordingly 
sallied forth from Madrid, selling from twenty 
to forty Testaments in every village which lay 
in our way, until we arrived at Aranjuez, to 
which place we had forwarded a large supply 
of books. 

A lovely spot is Aranjuez, though in deso- 
lation : here the Tagus flows through a deli" 
Clous valley, perhaps the most fertile in Spain; 
and here upsprang, in Spain's better days, a 
little city, with a small but beautiful palace 
leaded by enormous trees, where rerfaity de- 
lighted to forget its cares. Here Ferdinand 
tbe Seventh spent his latter days, surrounded 
by lovely senoras and Andalusian bull-fight- 
ers; but as the German Schiller has it in one 
of his tragedies,-— 

'* The happy days of fair Aranjuez 
Are past and gone.*' 

When the sensual king went to his dread 
aoeount, royalty deserted it, and it soon fell 
into decay. Intriguing eonrtier| no longer 
crowd its halls ; its spacious cireus, where 
Manchegan bulls once roared in ra^ and 
agony, is now closed ; and the light tinkling 
of guitars is no longer heard amidst its groves 
and gardens. 

At Aranjuez I made a sojourn of three days, 
during which time Antonio, Lopez, and my- 
self visited every house in the town. We 
found a vast deal of poverty and ignorance 
amongst the inhabitants, and experienced 
some opposition: nevertheless it pleased the 
Almighty to permit us to dispose of about 
eighty Testaments, which were purchased en- 
tirely by the very poor people; those in easier 
circumstances paying no attention to the word 
of God, but rather turning it to scoff and ridi- 
cule. 

One circumstance was very gratifying and 
cheering to me, namely, the ocular proof which 
I possessed that the books which I disposed 
of were read, and with attention, by those to 
whom I sold them; and that many othere 
panieipated in their benefit In the streets 



of Aranjuez, and beneath the mighty cedsn 
and gigantic elms and plantains whieh oom- 
pose Its noble woods, I have frequently tern 
groups assembled, listening to individaalB 
who, with the New Testament in their hands, 
were reading aloud the eomfortable wonUiof 
salvation. 

It is probable that, had I remained a longer 
period at Aranjuez, I might have sold many 
more of these divine books, but I was eager 
to gain La Mancha and its sandy plaint, m 
to conceal myself for a season amongst its 
solitary villages, for I was apprehensive that 
a storm was gathering around me ; but wbeft 
once through Ocana, the frontier town, I knew 
well that I should have nothing to fear from 
the Spanish authorities, as their power eeassd 
there, the rest of La Mancha being almeetea- 
tirely in the hands of the Cariistd, and met' 
run by small parties of banditti, from whom, 
however, I trusted that the Lord would pre* 
serve me. I therefore departed for Oetia, 
distant three leagues from Aranjues. 

I started with Antonio at six in the eveih 
ing, having early in ^e morning sent £arw«pd 
Lopez with between two and three hundred 
Testaments. We left the high road, and 
proceeded by a ^torter way throtigh wild 
hills and over very broken smd pfecipttoM 
ground : being well monnted, we fi?Bnd our- 
selves just after sunset q>posite OesBa, whidi 
stands on a steep hill. A deep valley lav 
between us and the town: we descended, 
and came to a small bridge, whieh trtfvenes 
a rivulet at the bottom of die valley, at a very 
small distance from a kind of suborK We- 
crossed the bridge, and were passing by a 
deserted house on our left hand, when a man 
appeared from under the porch. 

What I am about to state will seem incom- 
prehensible, but a singular history and a sin- 
gular people are connected with it : the man 
placed himself before my horse so as to bar 
the way, and said " Sehophon^" which, in the 
Hebrew tongue, signifies a rabbit. I knew 
this word to be one of the Jewish counter- 
signs, and asked the man if he had any thing 
to communicate. He said, '* You must not 
enter the town, for a net is prepared for you. 
The corregidor of Toledo, on whom may all 
evil light, in order to give pleasure to the 
priests of Maria, in whose face I spit, hat 
ordered all the alcaldes of these parts and the 
escribanos and the corchetes to lay hands on 
you wherever they may find you, and to send 
you and your books, and all that pertains to 
you to Toledo. Your servant was seized 
this morning in the town above, as he was 
selling the writings in the streets, and they 
are now awaiting your anivsl in the pondft; 
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but I knew yoa from the accounts of my 
brethren, and I have been waiting here four 
hours to give you warning in order that your 
horse may turn his tail to your enemies, and 
neigh in derision of them. Fear nothing for 
your servant, for he is known to the alcalde, 
and will be set at liberty, but do you flee, and 
may God attend you." Having said this, he 
hurried towards the town. 

I hesitated not a moment to take his ad- 
vice, knowing full well that, as my books 
had been taken possession of, I could do no 
more in that quarter. We turned back in the 
direction of Aranjuez, the horses, notwith- 
standing the nature of the ground, galloping 
at full speed; but our adventures were not 
over. Midway, and about half a league from 
the village of Antigola, we saw close to us 
on our left hand tluree men on a low bank. 
As far as the darkness would permit us to 
distinffuish, they were naked, but each bore 
in his nand a long gun. These were rateros, 
or the common assassins and robbers of the 
roads. We halted and cried out, '* Who goes 
there 1" They replied, " What's that to you ? 
paM by." Their drift was to fire at us from 
a position from which it would be impossible 
to miss. We shouted, '*If you do not in- 
stantly pass to the right side of the road, we 
will tread you down beneath the horses' 
hoofs.*' They hesitated, and then obeyed, for 
all assassins are dastards, and the least show 
of resolution daunts them. As we galloped 
past, one cried, with an obscene oath, '^ Shall 
we firef" But another said, *^No! hay 
peligro." We reached Aranjuez, where 
esriy next morning Lopez rejoined us, and 
we returned to Madrid. 

I am Bonry to state that two hundred Tes- 
tsments were seized at Ocana, from whence, 
after being sealed up, they were despatched 
to Toledo. Lopez informed me, that in two 
iHmrs he could have sold them all, the de- 
mnd was so great As it was, twenty- 
seven were disposed of in less than ten 
minutes. 

^ Ride on beeause of the word of righteous- 
ness." Notwithstanding the check which 
we had experienced at Ocana, we were far 
from being discouraged, and forthwith pre- 
pared ourselves for another expedition. As 
we returned from Aranjuez to Madrid, my 
eyes had frequently glanced towards the 
mighty wall of mountains dividing the two 
Castiles, and I said to myself, ^* Would it 
not be well to cross those hills, and com- 
mence operations on the other side, even in 
Old Castile? There I am unknown, and in- 
telligence of my proceedings can scarcely 
have been transmitted thither. Peradventuie 
the enemy is asleep, and before he has roused 
himself, I may have sown much of the pre- 
cious seed amount the villages of the Old 
Castilians. To Castile, therefore, to Castilla 
la Vieja !" Accordingly, On the day after my 
alrival, I despatched several cargoes of books 
to Tsiious places which I proposed to visit, 
and sent forward Lopez and his donkey, well 
Mmt, ^tfi diwotieiiB to meet ms sn a ptrtip 



■ cular day beneath a partienlar arch of tlie 
, aqueduct of Segovia. I likewise gave him 
; oniers to engage any persons willing to co- 
; operate with us in the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and who might be likely to prove 
of utility in the enterprise. A more useful 
assistant than Lopez in an expedition of this 
kind it was impossible to have. He was not 
only well acquainted with the country, but 
had friends, and even connexions, on the 
other side of the hills, in whose houses he 
assured me that we should at all times find a 
hearty welcome. He departed in high spi- 
rits, exclaiming, **Be of good cheer, Don 
Jorge; before we return we will have dis- 
posed of every copjr of your evangelic library. 
Down with the friars! Down with super- 
stition! Viva Ingalaterra, viva el Evan- 
gelic!" 

In a few days I followed with Antonio. 
We ascended the mountains by the pass 
called Pena Cerrada, which lies about three 
leagues to the eastward of that of Guadarama. 
It is very unfrequented, the high road between 
the two Castiles passing through Guadarama. 
It has, moreover, an evil name, being, ac- 
cording to common report, infested with ban- 
ditti. The sun was just setting when we 
reached the top of the hills, aiw entered a 
thick and gloomy pine forest, which entirely 
covers the mountains on the side of Old 
Castile. The descent soon became so rapid 
and precipitous, that we were fain to dis- 
mount from our horses and to drive them be- 
fore us. Into the woods we plunged deeper 
and deeper still; night-birds soon began to 
hoot and cry, and millions of crickets oom« 
menoed their shrill chirping above, below, 
and around us. Occasionally, amidst the 
trees at a distance, we could see blazes, as if 
from immense fires. ^* They are those of the 
charcoal-burners, mon mattre," said Antonio ; 
"we will not go near them, however, for 
they are savage people, and half bandits. 
Many is the traveller whom they have rob- 
bed and murdered in these horrid wildep- 
nesses* 

It was blackest night when we arrived at 
the foot of the mountains; we were still, 
however, amidst woods and pine forests, 
which extended for leagues in every direo- 
tion. " We shall scarcely reach Segovia to- 
night, mon mattre," said Antonio. And so 
indeed it proved, for we became bewildered, 
and at last arriving wh^re two roads branched 
off in different directions, we took not the left 
hand road, which would have conducted us 
to Segovia, but turned to the right, in ttie 
direction of La Granja, where we arrived at 
midnight. 

We found the desolation of La Granja far 
greater than that of Aranjuez; both had suf- 
fered from the absence of royalty, but the 
former to a de^rree which was truly appalling. 
Nine^enths of the inhabitants had left this 
place, which, until the late military revolu- 
tion, had been the favourite residewvt of 
Christiana. So great is the solitude of La 
Gnn^B, tiuKt wild bosis fipom the Mifbb«tt- 
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ing forests, and especially from the beautiful 
pine-covered mountain which rises like a 
cone directly behind the palace, frequently 
find their way into the streets and squares, 
and whet their tusks against the pillars of the 
porticos. 

** Ride on because of the word of righteous- 
ness." After a stay of twenty-four hours at 
La Granja, we proceeded to Segovia. The 
day had arrived on which I had appointed to 
meet Lopez. I repaired to the aqueduct, and 
sat down beneath the hundred and seventh 
arch, where I waited the greater part of the 
day, but he came not, whereupon 1 arose and 
went into the city. 

At Segovia I tarried two days in the house 
of a friend, still I could hear nothing of Lo- 
pez. At last, by the greatest chance in the 
world, I heard from a peasant that there were 
men in the neighbourhood of Abades selling 
books. 

Abades is about three leagues distant from 
Segovia, and upon receiving this inteliigence, 
I instantly departed for the former place, with 
three donkeys laden with Testaments. I 
reached Abades at nightfall, and found Lopez, 
with two peasants whom he had engaged, in 
the house of the surgeon of the place, where 
I also took up my residence. He had already 
disposed of a considerable number of Testa- 
ments in the neighbourhood, and had that 
day commenced selling at Abades itself; he 
had, however, been interrupted by two of the 
three curas of the village, who, with horrid 
curses, denounced the work, threatening 
eternal condemnation to Lopez for selling it, 
. and to any person who should purchase it; 
whereupon Lopez, terrified, forbore until I 
should arrive. The third cura, however, ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to persuade the 
people to provide themselves with Testa- 
ments, telhng them that his brethren were 
h3rpocrites and false guides, who, by keep- 
ing them in ignorance of the word and 
wul of Christ, were leading them to the 
abyss. Upon receiving this information, I 
instantly sallied forth to the market-place, 
and that same night succeeded in disposing 
of upwards of thirty Testaments. The next 
morning the house was entered by the two 
factious curas, but upon my rising to confroijt 
them, they retreated, and I heard no more of 
them, except that they publicly cursed me in 
the church more than once, an event which, 
ftB no ill resulted from it, gave me little con- 
cern. 

I will not detail the events of the next 
week, sufiSce it to say that, arranging my 
forces in the most advantageous way, I suc- 
ceeded, by God's assistance, in disposing of 
from five to six hundred Testaments amongst 
the villages from one to seven leagues dis- 
tance firom Abades. At the expiration of that 
period I received information that my pro- 
ceedings were known in Segovia, in which 
province Abades is situated, and that an order 
was about to be sent to the alcalde to seize 
aJl books in my possession. Whereupon, 
aotwitfastandin^ ^t it was iato in the eren- 



ing, I decamped with all my people, and up- 
wards of three hundred Testaments, having a 
few hours previously received a fiesh supply 
from Madrid. That night we passed in the 
fields, and next morning proceeded to Laba- 
jos, a village on the high road from Madrid 
to Valladolid. In this place we offered no 
books for sale but contented ourselves with 
supplying the neighbouring villages with the 
word of God: we likewise sold it in the 
highways. 

We had not been at Labajos a week, durinff 
which time we were remarkably successful, 
when the Carlist chieftain, Balmaseda, at the 
head of his cavalry, made his desperate in- 
road into the southern part of Old Castile, 
dashing down like an avalanche from the 
pine-woods of Soria. I was present at all 
the horrors which ensued, — the sack of Arre- 
valo, and the forcible entry into Martin Mu- 
noz. Amidst these terrible scenes we con- 
tinued our labours. Suddenly I lost Lopez 
for three days, and suffered dreadful anxiety 
on his account, imagining that he had been 
shot by the Carlists ; at last I heard that he 
was in prison at Villallos, three leagues dis- 
tant. The steps which I took to rescue him 
will be found detailed in a communication, 
which 1 deemed it my duty to transmit to 
Lord William Hervey, who, in the absence 
of Sir Georse Villiers, now become Earl of 
Clarendon, tulfilled the duties of minister at 
Madrid :— 

Labajos, Province of Seeovia, 
August 22^, 1838. 
Mr Lord, 
I beg leave to call your attention to the fol« 
lowing facts. On the Slst insU I received 
information that a person in my employ, of 
the name of Juan Lopez, had been thrown 
into the prison of Villallos, in the province 
of Avila, by order of the cura of that place. 
The crime with which he was charged was 
selling the New Testament. I was at that 
time at Labajos, in the province of Segovis, 
and the division of the factious chieftain Bal- 
maseda was in the immediate neighbourhood. 
On the 22d, I mounted my horse and rode 
to Villallos, a distance of three leagues. On 
my arrival there, I found that Lopez had 
been removed from the prison to a private 
house. An order had arrived from the Cor- 
regidor of Avila, commandinff that the person 
of Lopez should be set at liberty, and that 
the books which had been found in his pos- 
session should be alone detained. Neverthe- 
less, in direct opposition to this order, (a 
copy of which I herewith transmit,) the air 
caide of Villallos, at the instigation of the 
cura, refused to permit the said Lopes to quit 
the place, either to proceed to Avila or in any 
other direction. It had been hinted to Lopes 
that as the factious were expected, it was in- 
tended on their arrival to denounce him to 
I them as a liberal, and to cause liim to be 
sacrificed. Taking these circumstances into 
I consideration, I deemed it my duty, as a 
! Christian and a gentleman, to rescue my on- 
I fortunate ser?ant from suieh lawless .haiidft 
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iiid in eonsequenee, defying oppoeition, I 
lone him on, though entirely unanned, 
bough ft crowd of at least one hundred 
fUBasfints. On leaying the place I shouted, 
« Pwa Itabel S^unda?' 
' As it is my belief that the cura of Yillallos 
tt a person capable of any infamy, I beg leave 
hnmoly to eiitreat your lordship to cause a 
eopy of the above narration to be forwarded 
to the Spanish TOvemment. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, 
Voar Lordship's most obedient, 

GCOROE BoRBOW, 

To the Right Honourable 
Lord William Hi&tkt. 



After the retooe of Lopes we proeeeded ia 
the work of distribution. Suddenly, howeverf 
the symptoms of an approaehing illness cams 
over me, which compelled as to return in ail 
haste to Madrid. Arrived there, I was at- 
tacked by a fever which confined me to my 
bed for several weeks : occasional fits of de- 
lirium came over me, during one of which, I 
imagined myself in the market-place of Mar- 
tin Munos, engaged in deadly struggle with 
the chieftain Balmaseda. 

The fever had scarcely departed, when a 
profound melancholy took possession of me« 
which entirely disoualified me for active ex- 
ertion. Change of scene and air was recom* 
mended; I tbmfore returned to England. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Return to Spain— Seville—A hoary Persecutor— Manchegan Prophetess — ^Antonio's Dream. 



Oil the thirty-first of December, 1838, I 
again visited Spain for the third time. After 
iCaying a day or two at Cadiz, I repaired to 
Seville, from which place I proposed starting 
ibr Madrid with the mail post. Here I tar^ 
ried about a fortnight, enjoying the delicious 
climate of this terrestrial paradise, and the 
balmy breezes of the Andalusian winter, even 
as I had done two years previously. Before 
leaving Seville I visited the bookseller, my 
eorrespondent, who informed me that seventy- 
•iz copies of the hundred Testaments in- 
trusted to his care had been placed in embargo 
by the government last summer, and that they 
were at the present time in the possession of 
the ecclesiastical governor, whereupon I de- 
termined to visit this functionary also, with 
the view of making inquiries concerning the 
property. 

He lived in a large house in the Pajaria, or 
Mrawmarket. He was a very old man, be- 
tween seventy and eighty, and, like the gene- 
Mlity of those who wear the sacerdotal habit 
ill this city, was a fierce, persecuting papist. 
I imagine that he scarcely believed his ears 
when his two grand-nephews, beautiful black- 
haired boys who were playing in the court- 
yard, ran to inform him that an Englishman 
was waiting to speak with him, as it is pro- 
bable that I was the first heretic who ever 
ventured into his habitation. I found him in 
a vaulted room, seated on a lofty chair, with 
two sinister-looking secretaries, also in sacer- 
dotal habits, employed in writing at a table 
before him. He brought powerfully to my 
mind the grim old inquisitor who persuaded 
Philip the Second to slay his own son as an 
enemy to the church. 

He rose as 1 entered, and gazed upon me 
with a countenance dark with suspicion and 
diMatisftiction. He at last condescended to 
MBt me to a tofi^ and I proceeded to elate to 

9i 



him my business. He became much agitated 
when I mentioned the Testaments to him ; 
but I no sooner spoke of the Bible Society 
and told him who I was, than he could con- 
tain himself no longer : with a stammering 
tongue and with eyes flashing fire like hot 
coals, he proceeded to rail against the society 
and myself, saying that the aims of the firet 
were atrocious, and that, as to myself, he was 
surprised that, being once lodged in the prison 
of Madrid, I had ever been permitted to quit 
it; adding, that it was disgraceful in the go- 
vernment to allow a person of my obaracter 
to roam about an innocent and peaceful coun- 
try corrupting the minds of the ignorant and 
unsuspicious. Far from allowing myself to 
be disconcerted by his rude behaviour, I re- 
plied to him with all possible politeness, and 
assured him that in this instance he had no 
reason to alarm himself, as my sole motive in 
claiming the books in <^ueetion, was to avail 
myself of an opportunity which at present 
presented itself, of sending them out of the 
country, which, indeed, I had been commanded 
to do by an official notice. But nothing would 
sooth him, and he informed me that he should 
not deliver up the books on any condition^ 
save by a positive order of the government. 
As the matter was by no means an affair of 
consequence, I thought it wise not to persist, 
and also prudent to take my leave before he 
requested me. I was followed even down 
into the street by his niece and grand-nephews, 
who, during the whole of the conversation^ 
had listened at the door of the apartment and 
heard every word. 

In passing through La Mancha, we stayed 
for four hours at Manzanares, a large village. 
I was standing in the market-place convening 
with a curate, when a frightful ragged object 
presented itself; it was a girl about eighteen 
or nineteeiit perfisoUy blind, a white film being 
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spread oyer her huge staring eyes. Her 
countenance was as yellow as that of a mu- 
latto. I thought at first that she was a gipsy, 
and addressing myself to her, inquired in 
Gitano if she were of that race ; she under- 
stood me, but shaking her head, replied, that 
she was somethinfi; better than a Gitana, and 
could speak something better than that jargon 
of witches ; whereupon she commenced ask- 
ing me several questions in exceedingly ^ood 
Latin. I was of course very much surprised, 
but, summoning all my Latinity, I called her 
Manchegan Prophetess, and expressing my 
admiration for her learning, begged to be in- 
formed by what means she became possessed 
of it I must here observe that a crowd in- 
stantly gathered around us, who, though they 
understood not one word of our discourse, at 
every sentence of the girl shouted applause, 
proud in the possession of a prophetess who 
could answer the Englishman. 

She informed me that she was bom blind, 
and that a Jesuit priest had taken compassion 
on her when she was a child, and had taught 
her the holy language, in order that the atten- 
tion and hearts of Christians might be more 
easily turned towards her. I soon discovered 
that he had taught her something more than 
Latin; for upon telling her that I was an 
Englishman, she said that she had always 
loved Britain, which was once the nursery of 
saints and sages, for example Bede and Al- 
euin, Columbus and Thomas of Canterbury ; 
out, she added, those times had gone by since 
the reappearance of Semiramis (Elizabeth). 
Her Latin was truly excellent, and when I, 
like a genuine Goth, spoke of Anglia and 
Terra Vandalica (Andalusia), she corrected 
me by saying, that in her languasre those 
places were called Britannia and Terra Be- 
tica. When we had finished our discourse, 
a gathering was made for the prophetess, the 
very poorest contributing something. 

After travelling four aays and nights, we 
arrived at Madrid, without having expe- 
rienced the slightest accident, though it is but 
just to observe, and always with gratitude to 
the Almiffhty, that the next mail was stopped. 
A singukur incident befell me immediately 
after my arrival : on entering the arch of the 
posada called La Reyna, where I intended to 
put up, I found myself encircled in a person's 
arms, and on turning round in amazement, 
beheld my Greek servant, Antonio. He was 
^^^^ And ill-dressed, and his eyes seemed 
■tarting from their sockets. 

As soon as we were alone, he informed me 
that since my departure he had undergone 



great misery and destitution, having, during 
Uie whole period, been unable to find a mas- 
ter in need of his services, so that he was 
brought nearly to the verge of desperation; 
but Uiat on the night immediately precedipg 
my arrival he had a dream, in which he saw ine, 
mounted on a black horse, ride up to the sate 
of the posada, and that on that account he had 
been waiting there during the greater part of 
the day. I ao not pretend to oner an opuiioa 
concerning this narrative, which is beyond 
the reach of my philosophy, and shall con- 
tent myself with observing that only two in? 
dividuals in Madrid were aware of my arrival 
in Spain. I was very glad to receive him 
a^in into my service, as, notwithstanding 
his faults, he had in many instances prov^ 
of no slight assistance to me in my wander- 
ings and biblical labours. 

I was soon settled in my former lodgings, 
when one of my first cares was to pay a visit 
to Lord Clarendon. Amongst other things, 
he informed me that he had received an offi- 
cial notice from the government, stating the 
seizure of the New Testaments at Ocana, the 
circumstances relating to which I have de- 
scribed on a former occasion, and informing 
him that unless steps were instantly taken to 
remove them from the country, they woul4 
be destroyed at Toledo, to which place they 
had been conveyed. I replied that I should 
give myself no trouble about the matter ; 
and that if the authorities of Toledo, civil or 
ecclesiastic, determined upon burning these 
books, my only hope was that they would 
commit them to the flames with all possible 
publicity, as by so doing they would but 
manifest their own hellish rancour and their 
hostility to the word of God. 

Being eager to resume my labours, I had 
no sooner arrived at Madrid than I wrote to 
Lopez at Villa Seca, for the purpose of learn- 
ing whether he was inclined to co-operate in 
the work, as on former occasions, in reply, 
he informed me that he was busily employed 
in his agricultural pursuits: to supjuy his 

f>lace, however, he sent over an elderly vil- 
ager, Yictoriano Lopez by name, a distant 
relation of his own. 

What is a missionary in the heart of Spain 
without a horse 1 Which consideration in- 
duced me now to purchase an Arabian of 
high caste, which had been brought firom 
Algiers by an officer of the French legiont 
The name of this steed, the best I beUeve 
that ever issued from the desert, was Sidi 
Habismilk. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



Work of Dntribution resumed— Adventure at Cobenn&— Power of the Clergy— Rural Authorities— 
Fuente la Higuera— Victoriano*8 Mishap — Village Prison— The Rope — ^Antonio's Ehrrand — ^Anto- 



nio at Mast. 

In my last chapter, I stated that, immedi- 
titAy after my arrival at Madrid, I proceeded 
to get evei^ thing in readiness for commenc- 
ing operations in the neighbourhood ; and I 
0oon entered upon my labours in reality. 
Considerable success attended my feeble ef- 
forts in the good cause, for which, at present, 
tfVer the lapse of some years, I still look back 
with gratitude to the Almighty. 

All the villages within the distance of four 
leagues to the east of Madrid were visited in 
less than a fortnight, and Testaments to the 
mimber of nearly two hundred disposed of. 
"Hiefle villages for the most part are very 
■nail, some of them consisting of not more 
than a dozen houses, or I should rather say 
miserable cabins. I left Antonio, my Greek, 
to saperintend matters in Madrid, and pro- 
teedei with Victoriano, the peasant from 
Villa 8eca, in the direction which I have 
theady mentioned. We, however, soon parted 
company, and pursued different routes. 
- The first viUage at which I made an at- 
tempt was Cobenna, about three leagues 
from Madrid. I was dressed in the fashion 
of the peasants in the neighbourhood of Se- 
sovia, m Old Castile ; namely, I had on my 
head a species of leather helmet or montera, 
with a jacket and trousers of the same mate- 
rial. I had the appearance of a person be- 
tween sixty and seventy years ot age, and 
drove before me a borrico with a sack of Tes- 
taments lying across its back. On nearing 
die village, I met a genteel-looking young 
woman leading a little boy by the hand : as 
I was about to pass her with tlie customary 
salutation of vaya usted con Dios, she stopped, 
and after looking at me for a moment, she 
•aid: "Uncle (Tio), what is that you have 
got on your borrico 1 Is it soap t" 

"Yes," 1 replied; "it is soap to wash 
■oals clean." 

She demanded what I meant; whereupon 
I told her that I carried cheap and godly 
hooks for sale. On her requesting to see 
one, I produced a copy from my pocket, and 
handed it to her. She instantly commenced 
reading with a loud voice, and continued so 
for at least ten minutes, occasionally exclaim- 
ing : " Qt»e leetura tan bonita, que ieetura tan 
Knda / What beautiful, what charming read- 
ing!" At last, on my informing her that I 
was in a hurry and could not wait any lon^r, 
•he said, " true, true," and asked me the price 
•f the book : I told her " but three reals," 
whereupon she said, that though what I asked 
was very little, it was more than she could 
afford to give, as there was little or no money 
in those parts. I said I was sorry for it, but 
that I could not dispose of the books for less 
tfum I had demanded, and accordingly, re- 



suming it, wished her farewell, and left her. 
I had not, however, proceeded thir^ yardSy 
when the boy came running behind me, 
shouting, out of breath : " Stop, uncle, the 
book!" Upon overtaking me, he deliversd 
the three reals in copper, and seizing the 
Testament, ran back to her, who I suppoaa 
was his sister, flourishing the book over hi^ 
head with ^at glee. 

On arriving at the village, I directed my 
steps to a house around the door of which 1 
saw several people gathered, chiefly women. 
On my displaying my books, their curiosity 
was instantly aroused, and every person had 
speedily one in his hand, many reading aloud ; 
however, after waiting nearly an hour, I had 
disposed of but one copy, all complaining bit- 
terly of the distress of the times, and the al* 
most total want of money, though at the sam« 
time, they acknowledged that the books were 
wonderfully cheap, and appeared to be very 
good and Uhristian-like. I was about to ga- 
ther up'my merchandise and depart^ when on 
a sudden the curate of the place made his ap- 
pearance. After having examined the book* 
for some time with considerable attention, he 
asked me the price of a copy, and upon my 
informing him that it was three reals, he re- 
plied that the binding was worth more, and 
that he was much afraid that I had stolen the 
books, and that it was perhaps his duty to 
send me to prison as a suspicious character $- 
but added, that the books were good books, 
however they might be obtained, and con- 
cluded by purchasing two copies. The poor 
people no sooner heard their curate recom- 
mend the volumes, than all were eager to 8»- 
cure one, and hurried here and there for the 
purpose of procuring money, so that between 
twenty and thirty copies were sold almost in 
an instant. This adventure not only affords 
an instance of the power still possessed by 
the Spanish clergy over the minds of the peo- 
pie, but proves that such influence is not al- 
ways exerted in a manner favourable to ths 
maintenance of ignorance and superstition. 

In another village, on my showing a Testa- 
ment to a woman, she said that she had a etuld 
at school for whom she should like to purchase 
one, but that she must know first whether the 
book was calculated to be of service to him. 
She then went away, and presently returned 
with the schoolmaster, followed by all the 
children under his care; she then, showingr 
the schoolmaster a book, inquired if it would 
answer for her son. The schoolmaster called 
her a simpleton for asking; such a question, and 
said that he knew the book well, and there 
was not its equal in the world {nokay otro en 
el mundfi). He instantly purchased five co- 
pie* im lua pdptk, regretting that ' hs had no 
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more money, "for if I had," said he, "I 
would buy the whole cargo." Upon hearing 
this, the woman purchased four copies, name- 
ly, one for her living son, another for her 
qeceated hutband^ a third for herself, and a 
fourth for her brother, whom she said she was 
expecting home that night from Madrid. 

In this manner we proceeded, not, however, 
with uniform success. In some villages the 
people were so poor and needy that they lite- 
xally had no money ; even in these, however, 
we managed to dispose of a few copies in ex- 
change for barley or refreshments. On enter- 
ing one very small hamlet, Victoriano was 
•topp^l by the curate, who, on learning what 
he carried, told him that unless he instantly 
departed, he would cause him to be imprison- 
ed, and wonld write to Madrid in order to 
give information of what was going on* The 
excursion lasted about eight days. Immedi- 
ately after my return, I despatched Victoriano 
to Caramanchel, a village at a short distance 
from Madrid, the only one towards the west 
which had not been visited last year. He 
stayed there about an hour, and disposed of 
twelve copies, and then returned, as he was 
exceedingly timid, and was afraid of being 
met by the thieves who swarm on that road in 
the evening. 

Shortly afler these events, a circumstance 
occurred which will perhaps cause the English 
reader to smile, whilst, at the same time, it 
will not fail to prove interesting, as affording 
an example of the feeling prevalent in some 
of the lone villages of Spam with respect to 
innovation and all that savours thereof, and 
the strange acts which are sometimes com- 
mitted by the rural authorities and the priests, 
without the slightest fear of being called to 
account; for as they live quite apart* from 
the rest of the world, they know no people 
greater than themselves, and scarcely dream 
oi a higher power than their own. 

I was about to make an excursion to Gua- 
dalajara, and the villages of Alcarria, about 
•even leagues distant from Madrid ; indeed I 
merely awaited the return of Victoriano to 
aally forth ; I having despatched him in that 
direction with a few Testaments, as a kind of 
explorer, in order that, from bis report as to 
the disposition manifested by the people for 
purchasing, I might form a tolerably accurate 
opinion as to the number of copies which it 
might be necessary to carry with me. How- 
ever, I heard nothing of him for a fortnight, at 
the end of which period a letter was brought 
io me by a peasant, dated from the prison of 
Fuente la Higuera, a village eight leagues 
from Madrid, in the Campina of Alcala; this 
letter, written by Victoriano, gave me to un- 
derstand that he had been already eight days 
imprisoned, and that unless I could find some 
means to extricate him, there was every pro- 
bability of his remaining in durance until he 
ahould perish with hunger, which he had no 
doubt would occur as soon as his money was 
exhausted. From what I afterwards learned, 

* Emrk Hif r^aoy luA h vfMp, as AatOBieaiid. 



it appeared that, aAer passing; the town of Al- 
cala, he had commenced distributing, and with 
considerable success. His entire stock con- 
sisted of sixty-one Testaments, twenty-five 
of which he sold without the slightest diQ» 
culty or interruption in the single village ot 
Arganza ; the poor labourers showering bless- 
ings on his head for providing them with 
such good books at an easy price. 

Not more than eighteen of his books re- 
mained, when he turned off the high road to- 
wards Fuente la Higuera. This place was 
already tolerably well known to him, he 
having visited it of old, when he travelled the 
country in the capacity of a vender of cacha^ 
ras or earthen pans. He subsequently stated 
that he felt some misgiving whilst on the way, 
as the village had invarid)ly borne a bad re- 
putation. On his arrival, after having put op 
his cavallejo or little pony at a po^a, he 
proceeded to the alcalde for the purpose of 
asking permission to sell the books, which 
that dignitary immediately granted. He now 
entereda house and sold a copy, and likewise 
a second. Emboldened by success, he ente^ 
ed a third, which, it appeared, belonsfed to the 
barber-surgeon of the village. This person- 
age having just completed his dinner, was 
seated in an arm-chair within his doorway, 
when Victoriano made his appearance. He 
was a man about thirty-five, of a savage tru- 
culent countenance. On Victoriano's offering 
him a Testament, he took it in his hand to 
examine it, but no sooner did his eyes glance 
over the title-pase than he burst out into a 
loud laugh, exclaiming: — *«Ha, ha, Doa 
Jorge Borrow, the English heretic, we have 
encountered you at last. Glory to the Virgin 
and the Saints ! We have long been expect- 
ing you here, and at length you are arrived." 
He then inquired the price of the book, and 
on being told three reals, he flung down two, 
and rushed out of the house wi£ the Testa* 
ment in his hand. 

Victoriano now became alarmed, and detop* 
mined 'upon leaving the place as soon as pos- 
sible. He therefore hurried back to the posada, 
and having paid for the barley which bis pony 
bad consumed, went into the stable, and plac- 
ing the packsaddle on the animal's back, was 
about to lead it forth, when the alcalde of the 
village, the surgeon, and twelve other men, 
some of whom were armed \rith muskets, 
suddenly presented themselves. They in- 
stantly made Victoriano prisoner, and after 
seizing the books and laying an embargo on 
the pony, proceeded amidst much abuse to 
drag the captive to what they denominated 
their prison, a low damp apartment with a lit- 
tle grated window, where they locked him up 
and left him. At the expiraticm of three 
quartere of an hour, they again appeared, and 
conducted him to the house of the curatBt 
where they sat down in conclave ; the curate, 
who was a man stone-blind, presiding, whilst 
the sacristan officiated as secretary. The 
surgeon having stated hia accusation against 
the prisoner, namely, that he had detected 
him m the fjfct of selling a veroi^n of the Sf4|p> 
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tares in (he Tnlgar tongfoe, the curate proceed- 
ed to examine Victoriano, asking him his 
name and place of residence, to which he re- 
plied that his name was Victoriano Lopez, 
and that he was a native of Villa Seca, in the 
Sagra of Toledo. The curate then demanded 
what reliffion he professed 1 and whether he 
was a Alabometan, or freemason? and re- 
eeived for answer that he was a Roman Ca- 
tholic. I must here state, that Victoriano, 
though sufficiently shrewd in his way, was a 
poor old labourer of sixty-four; and until that 
moment had neyer heard either of Mahome- 
tans or freemasons. The curate becoming 
now incensed, called him a tunanit or scoun- 
drel, and added, you hare sold your soul to a 
heretic ; we have long heen aware of your 
proceedings, and those of your master. Vou 
are the same Lopez, whom he last year res- 
eaed from the pnson of Villallos, in the pro- 
Tince of Avila ; I sincerely hope that he will 
Sttem'pt to do the same thing here. *' Yes, 
Yes,'' shouted the rest of the conclave, ** let 
him but venture here, and we will shed his 
heart's blood on our stones." In this man- 
ner they went on for nearly half an hour. At 
last they broke up the meeting, and conduct- 
ed Victoriano once more to his prison. 

During his confinement he lived tolerably 
well, being in possession of money* His 
meals were sent him twice a day from the 
posada, where his pony remained in embargo. 
Once or twice he asKed permission of the 
alcalde, who visited him every night and 
mornin? with his armed guard, to purchase 
pen and paper, in order that he might write 
to Madrid ; but this favour was peremptorily 
Mused him, and all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were foihidden under terrible penalties 
to afford him the means of writing, or to oon- 
yey any message from him beyond the pre- 
cincts of the place, and two boys were sta- 
tioned hefore the window of his cell for the 
tonrpose of watching every thing which might 
De conveyed to him. 

It happened one day that Victoriano, heing 
fai need of a pillow, sent word to the people 
of the posada to send him his alforjas or sad- 
dlebags, which they did. In these bags there 
chanced to be a kind of rope, or, as it is called 
in Spanish, wga^ with which he was in the 
habit of fastening his satchel to the pony's 
back. The urchms seeing an end of this 
rope, hanging from the alforjas, instantly ran 
to the alcalde to sive him information. Late 
at evening, the alcalde again visited the pri- 
soner at the head of his twelve men as usual. 
^Buenaa noches^''^ said the alcalde. ** Bueruu 
fiochet ienga usted,'*^ replied Victoriano. *' For 
what purpose did you send for the soga this 
afternoon ?" demanded the functionary. '*I 
sent for no soga," said the prisoner, ** I sent 
for my alforjas to serve as a pillow, and it 
was sent in them by chance." ** You are a 
false malicious knave," retorted the alcalde ; 
** yon intend to han^ yourself, and by so doing 
nun OS all, as your death would be laid at our 
door. Give me the soga." No greater in- 
solt can be offered to a Spaniard Uian to tax 



him with an intention of committing soieider. 
Poor Victoriano flew into a violent rage, and 
after calling the alcalde several very uncivil 
names, he pulled the so|a from his bagrs, flung 
it at his head : and told him to fake it home 
and use it for his own neck. 

At length the people of the posada took 
pity on the prisoner, perceiving that he was 
very hanhly treated for no crime at all ; thej 
therefore determined to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of informing his friends of his situation^ 
and accordingly sent him a pen and inkhom, 
concealed in a loaf of bread, and a piece of 
writing paper, pretending that the latter was 
intended for cigare. So Victoriano wrote the 
letter ; but now ensued the difficulty of send- 
ing it to its destination, as no person in the 
village dare have carried it for any reward. 
The good people, however, perauaded a dis» 
banded soldier from another villagre, who 
chanced to be at Fuente la Higuera m quest 
of worlr, to charge himself with it, assuring 
him that I would pay htm well for his trou- 
ble. The man, watoning his opportunity, re- 
ceived the letter from Victoriano at the win- 
dow : and it was he who, after travelling on 
foot all night, delivered it to me in safety at 
Madrid. 

I was now relieved from mj anxiety, and 
had no fbars for the result. I instantly went 
to a friend who is in possession of large es- 
tates about Guadalajara, in which province 
Fuente la Higuera is situated, who furnished 
me with lettera to the civil governor of Guada- 
lajara and all the principal authorities ; these 
I delivered to Antonio, whom, at his own re- 
quest, I despjitched on the errand of the pri- 
soner's liberation. He first directed his course 
to Fuente la Higuera, where, entering the al- 
calde's house, he boldly told him what he had 
come about. The alcalde expecting that I 
was at hand, with an army of Englishmen, 
for the purpose of rescuing the prisoner, be- 
came greatly alarmed, and instantly despatch- 
ed his wife to summon his twelve men ; how- 
ever, on Antonio's assuring him that there was 
no intention of having recourse to violence, hb 
became more tranquil. In a short time An- 
tonio was summoned before the conclave and 
its blind sacerdotal president. They at firat 
attempted to frighten him by assuming a loud 
bullying tone, and talking of the necessity of 
killing all strangera, and especially the detest- 
ed Don Jorge and his dependents. Antonio, 
however, who was not a person apt to allow 
himself to be easily terrified, scoffed at thrir 
threats, and showing them his letters to the 
authorities of Guadalajara, said that he should 
proceed there on the morrow and denounce 
their lawless conduct, adding that he was a 
Turkish subject, and that should they dare to 
offer him the slightest incivility, he would 
write to the Sublime Porte, in comparison 
with whom the best kings in the world were 
but worms, and who would not fail to avenge 
the wrongs of any of his children, however 
distant, in a manner too terrible to be mention- 
ed. He then returned to his posada. The 
oonelaye now proeeedsd to deltbecata amo^^Bit 
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tfieiDMlTM, and at last determined to send 
their prisoner on the morrow to Guadalajara, 
and deliver him into the hands of the civil go- 
femor. 

Nevertheless, in order to keep np a sem- 
blance of authority, they that night placed two 
men armed at the door of the posada where 
Antonio was lodged, as if he himself were a 
prisoner. These men, as often as the clock 
•truck the hour, shooteid ** Ave Maria ! Death 
to the heretics." Early in the morning the 
alcalde presented himself at the posada, but 
before entering he made an oration at the door 
to the people in the street, saying, amongst 
other things, ** Brethren, these are the fellows 
who have come to rob us of our religion." He 
then went in to Antonio's apartment, and after 
saluting him with great politeness, said, that 
as a royal or high mass was about to be cele- 
brated that jnorning, he had come to invite 
him to go to church with him. Whereupon 
Antonio, though b^ no means a mass-goer, 
vose and accompanied him, and remained two 
hours, as he tola me, on his knees on the cold 



stones, to his great diseomfort; the eyai of tttf 
whole congregation being fixed upon bim dik^ 
ring the time. 

After mass and breakfast, he departed % 
Guadalajara, Victoriano having been already 
despatched under a guard. On his arrival, be 
presented his lettera to the individualv lor 
whom they were intended. The civil governor 
was convulsed with merriment on heariog 
Antonio's account of the adventure. Yieto- 
riano was set at liberty, and the books wen 
placed in embargo at Guadalajara ; the governor 
stating, however, that though it was his duty 
to detain them at present, they should be seot 
to me whenever I chose to claim them: he 
moreover said that he would do his best to 
cause the authorities of Fuente la Higuera to 
be severely punished, as in the whole aflEair 
they had acted in the most cruel, tyranoicil 
manner, for which the^ had no authoiitv. 
Thus terminated this af^ir, one of those little 
accidents which chequer missionary life ia 
Spain. 
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Wi proceeded in our task of distributing 
the Scriptures with various success, until the 
middle of March, when I determined upon 
starting for Talavera, for the purpose of see- 
ing what it was possible to accomplish in that 
town and the neighbourhood. I accordingly 
bent my courae in that direction, accompanied 
by Antonio and Victoriano. On our way 
thither we stopped at Naval Camero, a large 
Tillage five leagues to the west of Madrid, 
where I remained three days, sending forth 
Victoriano to the circumjacent hamlets with 
small cargoes of Testaments. Providence, 
however, which had hitherto so remarkably 
favoured us in these rural excureions, now 
withdrew from us its support, and brought 
them to a sudden termination ; for in whatever 
place the sacred writings were offered for sale, 
they were forthwith seized by peraons who 
appeared to be upon the watch ; which events 
compelled me to alter my intention of proceed- 
ing to Talavera and to return forthwith to 
Madrid. 

I subsequently learned that our proceedings 
on the other side of Madrid having caused 
alarm amongst the heads of the clergy, they 
had made a formal complaint to the govern- 
ment, who immediately sent ordera to all the 
alcaldes of the villages, great and small, in 
New Castile, to seize the New Testament 
wherever it might be exposed for sale ; but at 
the same time enjoining them to be particular- 
ly careful not to detain or maltreat the pereon 
or peraons who might be attempting to vend it. 



An exact description of myself accompanied 
these ordera, and the authorities both civil and 
military were exhorted to be on their ^ard 
against me and my arts and machinations; 
for, as the document stated, I was to-day in 
in one place, and to-morrow at twenty leagues' 
distance. 

I was not much discouraged by this blow, 
which indeed did not come entirely unexpect- 
ed. I, however, determined to change the 
sphere of action, and not expose the sacred 
volume to seizure at every step which I 
should take to circulate it. In my late at- 
tempts, I had directed my attention exclusive- 
ly to the villages and small towns, in which 
it was quite easy for the government to ba£Eb 
my efforts by means of circulara to the local 
authorities, who would of courae be on the 
alert, and whose vigilance it would be impos 
sible to bafile, as every novelty which occurs 
in a small place is forthwith bruited about. 
But the case would be widely different 
amongst the crowds of the capital, where I 
could puraue my laboura with comparative se- 
crecy. My present plan was to aoandon the 
rural districts, and to offer the sacred Toiume 
at Madrid, from house to house, at the same 
low price as in the country. This plan I 
forthwith put into execution. 

Having an extensive acquaintance amongst 
the lower ordera, I selecteid eight intelligent 
individuals to co-operate with me, amon£;st 
whom were five women. All these I supplied 
with Teetaments, and then sent thfan Cbc^i 
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tb all Mr^Bbei in Madrid. The refnlt of 
tfieiir effbrta more than answered my expectav 
tipns. In lees than fifteen days after my re- 
ten -from Natal Carnero, nearly six hundred 
eopies of the life and woids of Him of Naaar 
lath had been sold in the streets and alleys 
<)f Madrid : a fact which I hope I may be 
pennitted to mention with gladness and with 
«eoent triumph in the Lord. 

One of the richest streets is the Calle Mon- 
tera, where reside the principal merchants 
and shopkeepera of Madrid. It is, in fact, 
the street of commerce, in which respect, and 
in being a favourite promenade, it corresponds 
with the fiaiT-famed *«Nefsky" of St. Peters- 
burg. Every house in this street was sup- 
plira with its Testament, and the same might 
be said with respect to the Puerto del Sol. 
Naj, in some instances, every individual in 
fte house, man and child, man-servant and 
maidservant, was furnished with a copy. My 
Greek, Antonio, made wonderful exertions in 
this quarter ; and it is but justice to say that, 
but for his instrumentality, on many occasions, 
I might have been by no means able to five 
so favourable an account of the spread of 
^ihe Bible in Spain.*' There was a time 
when I was in the habit of saying **dark 
Madrid," an expression which, I thank God, 
I could now drop. It were scarcely just to 
call a city *'dark," in which thirteen hundred 
T^taments at least were in circulation, and 
in dai) J use. 

It was now that I turned to account a sup- 
ply of Bibles which I had received from Bar- 
celona, in sheets, at the commencement of die 
preceding year. The demand for the entire 
Scriptures was great ; indeed far greater than 
I covld. answer, as the books were disposed 
of faster than they could be bound by the 
man whom I employed for that purpose. 
Eight-and-twenty copies were bespoxen and 
paid for before delivery. Many ot these Bi- 
bles found their way into the best houses in 
Madrid. The Marquis of*****hada 
hxge family, but every individual of it, old 
ana young, was in possession of a Bible, and 
likewise a Testament, which, Strang to say, 
were recommended by the chaplain of the 
house. One of my most zealous agents In 
fte propagation of the Bible was an ecclesi- 
astic. He never walked out without carrying 
one beneath his gown, which he offered to the 
first person he met whom he thought likely 
to purchase. Another excellent assistant was 
an elderiy gentleman of Navarre, enormously 
rich, who was continually purchasing copies 
on his own account, which he, as I was told, 
Sent into his native province, for distribution 
amongst his friends and the poor. 

On a certain night I had retired to rest rather 
more early than usual, being slightly indis- 
posed. 1 soon fell asleep, and had continued 
so for some hours, when I was suddenly 
aroused by the opening of the door of the 
Small apartment in which I lay. I started up, 
and beheld Maria Diaz, with a lamp in her 
hand, enter the room. I observed that her 
ftatozes, which were in general pecoliaily I 



ealm and placid, bore a somewhat startled ex- 
pression. **What is the houry and what 
brinffs you herel" I demanded. 

**senor,** said she, closing the door, and 
coming up to the bed-aide. '^It is close upon 
midnight ; but a meesenger belonging to the 
police has just entered the house, and de- 
manded to see you. I told him that it was 
impossible, for that your worship was in bed. 
Whereupon he sneezed in my face, and said 
that he would see you if you were in your 
cofiin. He has all the look of a goblin, and 
has thrown me into a tremor. I am far firom 
being a timid peraon, as you are aware, Don 
Jorge; but I confess that I never cast my 
eyes on these wretches of the police, but my 
heart dies away within me ! I know them 
but too well, and what they are capable of." 

^*Pooh," said I,** be under no apprehen- 
sion, let him come in, I fear him not, whether 
he be alguazil or hobgoblin. Stand, how- 
ever, at the doorway, that you may be a wit- 
ness of what takes place, as it is more than 
probable that he comes at this unseasonable 
hour to create a disturbance, that he may have 
an opportunity of making an unfavourable re- 
port to his principals, like the fellow on the 
former occasion.*' 

The hostess left the apartment, and I heard 
her say a word or two to some one in the paa- 
sage, whereupon there was a loud sneeze, and 
in a moment after a singular figure appeared 
at the doorway. It was that of a very old 
man, with long white hair, which escaped 
from beneath the eaves of an exceedingly high- 
peaked hat. He stooped considerably! and 
moved alon&r with a shambling gait I could 
not see mu^ of his face, whic^ as the land- 
lady stood behind him with the lamp, was 
consequently in deep shadow. I could ob- 
serve, however, that his eyes sparkled like 
those of a ferret. He advanced to the foot 
of the bed, in which I was still lying, won- 
dering what this strange visit could mean ; and 
there ne stood gazing at me for a minute, at 
least, without uttering a syllable. Suddenly, 
however, he protrude a spare skinny hand, 
from the cloak in which it had hitherto been 
enveloped, and pointed with a short staff, 
tipped with metal, in the direction of my&u^ 
as if he were commencing an exorcism. Ha 
appeared to be about to speak, but his words, 
if he intended any, were stifled in their birth 
by a sudden sternutation which escaped him, 
and which was so violent that the hostess start- 
ed back, exclaiming, " Ave Maria, purisima !" 
and nearly dropped the lamp in her alarm. 

•* My good person," said I, '* what do yoo 
mean by this foolish hob^oblinary 1 If you 
have any thing to communicate do so at once, 
and go about your business. I am unwell, 
and you are depriving me of my repose." 

"By the virtue of this staff," said the old 
man, " and the authority which it ^ves me 
to do and say that which is convement, I do 
command, order, and summon you to appear 
to-morrow, at the eleventh hour, at the office 
of my lord the corregidor of this village of 
Madbtid, In oidar th^ staiidi^g befbn hint 
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humbly, and with befitting reyearenoe, you may 
listen to whatever he may have to say* or if 
necessary, may yield yourself up to receive 
the castigation of any crimes which you may 
have committed, whether trivial or enormous. 
Tenez, compere^^^ he added in most villanous 
French, ^^voild mon affaire i voila ee que Je 
piens wjtis dire,*^ 

Thereupon he glared at me for a moment, 
nodded his head twice, and replacing his 
stafif beneath his cloak, shambled out of the 
room, and, with a valedictory sneeze in the 
passage, left the house. 

Precisely at eleven on the following day, I 
attended at the office of the corregidor. He 
was not the individual whose anger I had in- 
curred on a former occasion, and who had 
thought proper to imprison me, but another 
person, I believe a Catalan, whose name I 
have also forgotten. Indeed, these civil em- 
ployments were at this period given to-day 
and taken away to-monow, so mat the per- 
son who held one of them for a month might 
eonsider himself a functionary of long stand- 
ing. I was not kept waiting a moment, but 
as soon as I had announ(^ myself, was 
forthwith ushered into the presence of the 
corregidor, a good-looking, portly, and well- 
dijessed personage, seemingly about fifty. He 
was writing at a desk when I entered, but 
almost immediately arose and came towards 
me. He looked me full in the face, and I, 
nothing abashed, kept my eyes fixed upon 
his. He had, perhaps, expected a less inde- 
pendent bearing, and that I should have quaked 
and crouched before him ; but now, conceiv- 
ing himself bearded in his own den, his old 
Spanish leaven was forthwith stirred up. He 
plucked his whiskers fiercely. ^^ Esouchad,*' 
said he, casting upon me a ferocious glance, 
**I wish to ask you a question." 

** Before I answer any question of your ex- 
eellency," said I, *^ I shall take the liberty of 
putting one myself. What law or reason is 
there that I, a peaceable individual and a fo- 
reigner, should have my rest disturbed by du- 
mdes and hobgoblins sent at midnight to sum- 
mon me to appear at public offices like a 
criminal 1" 

*' Uited folia a la verdad,'*^ shouted the cor- 
le^idor ; ** the person sent to summon you was 
neither duende nor hobgoblin, but one of the 
most ancient and respectable officers of this 
casa, and so far from being despatched at mid- 
night, it wanted twenty-five minutes to that 
hour by my own watch when he left this of- 
fice, and as your lodging is not distant, he 
must have arrived there at least ten minutes 
before midnight, so that you are by no means 
accurate, and are found wanting in regard to 
truth." 

** A distinction without a difference," I re- 
plied. " For my own part, if 1 am to be dis- 
turbed in my sleep, it is of little consequence 
whether at midnight or ten minutes before 
that time; and with respect to your messen- 

Ser, although he might not be a hobgoblin, he 
ad all the appearance of one, and assuredly 
answered the purpose, by frightening the wo- 



man of the house almoet inio fits b^r hit hide* 
ous grimaces and sneezing coavuleiom.^* 

Cvrregidor, — You are a— ^o no Me que. Do 
you know that I have the power to imprisoa 
youl 

Myseif-^Yon have twenty alguazilaatyouf 
beck and call, and have of course the power, 
and so had your predecessor, who nearly lo9t 
his situation by imprisoning me; bat yoi 
know full well that you have not the right, as 
I am not under your jurisdiction, but UiatoC 
the Captain-general. If I have obeyed your 
summons, it was simply because I had a curi- 
osity to know what you wanted with me, and 
from no other motive whatever. As for int- 
prisoning me, I beg leave to assure you, that 
you have my full consent to do so ; the most 
polite society in Madrid is to be found in tht 
prison, and as I am at present compiling a vo- 
cabulary of the language of the Madmeoiao 
thieves, I should have, in being imprisoned, 
an excellent opportunity of completing it. 
There is much to be learnt even in the prison, 
for, as the gipsies say, *' The dog that trots 
about finds a bone." 

Corregidor, — Your words are not those of 
a Caballero. Do you forget where you are, 
and in whose presence 1 Is this a fitting 
place to talk of thievels and gipsies in ? 

Myself, — Really I know of no place more 
fitting, unless it be the prison. But we ara 
wasting time, and I am anxious to know for 
what I have been summoned; whether for 
crimes trivial or enormous, as the messenger 
said. 

It was a long time before I could obtain the 
required information from the incensed Cor- 
regidor; at last, however, it came. It ap- 
peared that a box of Testaments, which I had 
despatched to Naval Camero, had been seized 
by the local authorities, and having been de- 
tained there for some time, was at last sent 
back to Madrid, intended, as it now appeared, 
for the hands of the Conegidor. One day aa 
it was lying at the wagon-office, Antonio 
chanced to enter on some business of his own 
and recognised the box, which he instantly 
claimed as my property, and having paid the 
carriage, removed it to my warehouse. . He 
had considered the matter as of so little im- 
portance, that he had not as yet mentioned it 
to me. The poor Corregidor, however, had 
no doubt that it was a deep-laid scheme to 
plunder and insult him. And now, working 
himself up into almost a frenzy of excitement, 
he stamped on the ground, exclaiming, ^* Qu* 
picardia! Que infamia!^* 

The old system, thought I, of prejudging 
people and imputing to mem motives and ac- 
tions of which they never dreamed. I then 
told him frankly, that I was entirely ignorant 
of the circumstance by which he had felt him- 
self aggrieved ; but that if upon inquiry I 
found that the chest had actually been removed 
by my servant from the office to which it had 
been forwarded, I would cause it forthwith to 
be restored, although it was my own property. 
'^I have plenty more Testaments," said I, 
*« and can aflford to lose fiflj or a handled. I 
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tm a man of peace, and wish not to have any 
dispute with the authorities for the sake of an 
old chest and a cargo of books, whose united 
Talue would scarcely amount to forty dollars.'* 

He looked at me for a moment, as if in 
doubt of my sincerity, then, again plucking 
his whiskers, he forthwith proceeded to at- 
tack me in another quarter : ** Pero que infa' 
nUa, que pieardia ! to come into Spain for the 
Burpose of overturning the religion of the 
country. "What would you say if the Spa- 
niards were to go to England and attempt to 
overturn the Lutheranism established there 1" 

** They would be most heartily welcome," 
I replied; "more especially if they would 
attempt to do so by circulating the Bible, the 
book of Christians, even as the English are 
doing in Spain. But your excellency is not 
perhaps aware that the Pope has a fair field 
uid fair play in England, and is permitted to 
make as many converts from Lutheranism 
every day in the week as are disposed to go 
over to him. He cannot boast, however, of 
much success; the people are too fond of 
light to embrace darkness, and would smile 
at the idea of exchanging their gospel privi- 
leges for the superstitious ceremonies and 
(dliservances of the church of Rome." 

On my repeating my promise that the books 
and chest should be forthwith restored, the 
Corregidor declared himself satisfied, and all 
of a sudden became excessively polite and 
condescending : he even went so far as to say 
that he left it entirely with myself, whether 
to return the books or not ; " and," continued 
he, •* before you go, I wish to tell you that 
my private opinion is, that it is highly advi- 
sable in all countries to allow full and perfect 
tolerance in religious matters, and to permit 
every religious system to stand or fall accord- 
ing to its own merits." 

Such were the concluding words of the 
Corregidor of Madrid, which, whether they 
expressed his private opinion or not, were 
certainly pounded on sense and reason. I 
sainted him respectfully and retired, and 
forthwith performed my promise with regard to 
the books ; and thus terminated this anair. 

It almost appeared to me at this dme, that 
a religious reform was commencing in Spain ; 
indeed, matters had of late come to my know- 
ledge, which, had they been prophesied only 
a year before, I should have experienced 
mnch difliculty in believing. 

The reader will be surprised when I state 
that in two churches of Madrid, the New 
Testament was regularly expounded every 
Sunday evening by the respective curates, to 
about twenty children who attended, and who 
were all provided with copies of the Society's 



edition of Madrid, 1837. The churches 
which I allude to were those of San Gines 
and Santa Cruz. Now I humbly conceive 
that this fact alone is more than equivalent 
to all the expense which the society had inr 
curred in the efforts which it had been making 
to introduce the Gospel into Spdn; but be 
this as it may, I am certain that it amply re-' 
compensed me for all the anxiety and un- 
happiness which I had undergone. I now 
felt that whenever I should be compelled to 
discontinue my labours in the Pemnsula, I 
should retire without the slightest murmuTy 
my heart being filled with gratitude to the 
Lord for having permitted me, useless vessel 
as I was, to see at least some of the seed 
springing up, which during two years I had 
been casting on the stony ground of the inte- 
rior of Spain. 

When I recollected the difficulties which 
had encompassed our path, I could sometimes 
hardly creait all that the Almighty had per- 
mitted us to accomplish within the last year, 
A large edition of tlie New Testament had 
been almost entirely disposed of in the very 
centre of Spain, in spite of the opposition 
and the furious ciy of the sangufnary priest- 
hood and the edicts of a deceitful govern- 
ment, and a spirit of religious inquiry ex- 
cited, which I had fervent hope would sooner 
or later lead to blessed and most important 
results. Till of late the name most abhorred 
and dreaded in these parts of Spain was that 
of Martin Luther, who was in general consi- 
dered as a species of demon, a cousin-german 
to Belial and Beelzebub, who, under the 
disguise of a man, wrote and preached blas- 
phemy against the Highest; yet now, strange 
to say, this once abominated personage was 
spoken of with no slight degree of respect. 
People with Bibles in their hands not un- 
frequently visited me, inquiring with much 
earnestness, and with no slight degree of 
simplicity, for the writinffs of the great 
Doctor Martin, whom, indeed, some supposed 
to be still alive. 

It will be as well here to observe, that of 
all the names connected with the reformation^ 
that of Luther is the only one known in 
Spain ; and let me add, that no controversial 
writings but his are likely to be esteemed as 
possessing the slightest weight or authority, 
however great their intrinsic merit may be. 

The common description of tracts, written 
with the view of exposing the errors of po- 
pery, are therefore not calculated to prove of . 
much benefit in Spain, though it is probable 
that much good might be accomplished by 
well-executed translations of juoicious se- 
lections from the works of Lather 
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Bt the middle of April I had sold as 
many Testaments as I thought Madrid would 
would bear : I therefore called in my people, 
for I was afraid to overstock the market, and 
to bring the book into contempt by making it 
too common. I had, indeed, by this time, 
Imrely a thousand copies remaining of the 
•dition which I had printed two years pre- 
Tiously; and with respect to Bibles, every 
oopy was by this time disposed of, though 
there was still a great demand for them, 
which, of course, I was unable to satisfy* 

With the remaining copies of the Testa- 
ment, I now determined to betake myself to 
Seville, where little had hitherto been effect- 
ed in the way of circulation : my preparations 
were soon made. The roads were at this 
time in a highly dangerous state, on which 
account 1 thought to go along with a convoy, 
which was about to start for Andalusia. 
Two days, however, before its departure, un- 
derstanding that the number of people who 
likewise proposed to avail themselves of it 
was likely to be very great, and reflecting on 
Ae slowness of this way of travelling, and 
moreover the insults to which civilians were 
frequently subjected from the soldiers and 
petty officers, I determined to risk the journey 
with the mail. This resolution I carried into 
effect. Antonio, whom I had resolved to take 
with me, and my two horses, departed with 
the convoy, whilst in a few days I followed 
with the mail courier. 

We travelled all the way without the slight- 
est accident, my usual wonderful good fortune 
accompanying us. I might well call it won- 
derful, for I was running: into the den of the 
lion ; the whole of La Mancha, with the ex- 
ception of a few fortified places, being once 
more in the hands of Palillos and his ban- 
ditti, who, whenever it pleased them, stopped 
the courier, burnt the vehicle and letters, mur- 
dered the paltry escort, and carried away any 
chance passenger to the mountains, where an 
enormous ransom was demanded, the alterna- 
tive being four shots through the head, as the 
Spaniards say. 

The upper part of Andalusia was becoming 
rapidly neariy as bad as La Mancha. The 
last time the mail had passed, it was attacked 
at the defile of La Rumblar by six mounted 
robbers ; it was guarded by an escort of as 
many soldiers, but the former suddenly gal- 
loped from behind a solitary venta, and dashed 
the soldiers to the ground, who were taken 
quite by surprise, the hoofs of the robbers' 
horses making no noise on account of the 
sandy nature of the ground. The soldiers 
were instantly disarmed and bound to olive 
UeMf with the exception of two, who escaped 



amongst the rocks ; they were then mocked 
and tormented by the robbers, or rather fiends,' 
for nearly half an hour, when they were shot; 
the head of the corporal who commanded be- 
ing blown to fragments with a blunderbuss. 
The robbers then burned the coach, which 
they accomplished by igniting the letters by 
means of the tow with which they light their 
cigars. The life of the courier was saved by 
one of them, who had formerly been his pos- 
tillion; he was, however, robbed and stripped. 
As we passed by the scene of the butchenr 
the poor fellow wept, and, though a Spaniard, 
cursed Spain and the Spaniards, saying that 
he intended shortly to pass over to the Mo- 
reria, to confess Mahomet, and to learn the 
law of the Moors, for that any country and 
religion were better than his own. He point- 
ed to the tree where the cqrporal had been 
tied ; though much rain had fallen since, the 
ground around was still saturated with blood» 
and a dog was gnawing a piece of the unfor- 
tunate wretch's skull. A friar travelled with 
us the whole way from Madrid to Seville ; he 
was of the missionaries, and was going to the 
Philippine islands, to conquer {^para tonquh" 
tar), for such was his word, by which I sup- 
pose he meant preaching to the Indians. Dur- 
ing the whole journey he exhibited every 
symptom of the most abject fear, which ope* 
ratea upon him so that he became deadly sick, 
and we were obliged to stop twice in the road 
and lay him amongst the green com. He 
said that if he fell mto the hands of the fac- 
tious, he was a lost priest, for that they would 
first make him say mass, and then blow him 
up with gunpowder. He had been a profes- 
sor of philosophy, as he told me, in one of the 
convents (I think it was San Tomas) of Ma- 
drid before their suppression, but appeared to 
be grossly ignorant of the Scriptures, which 
he confounded with the works of Virgil. 

We stopped at Manzanares as usual ; it 
was Sunday morning, and the market-place 
was crowded with people. I was recognised 
in a moment, and twenty pair of legs instant* 
ly hurried away in quest of the prophetess, 
who presently made her appearance in the 
house to which we had retired to breakfast 
After many greetings on both sides, she pro- 
ceeded, in her Latin, to give me an account 
of all that had occurred in the village since 1 
had last been there, and of the atrocities of 
the factious in the neighbourhood. I asked 
her to breakfast, and introduced her to the 
friar, whom she addressed in this manner: 
^Anne Domine Revertndiasime facts adhuc sfl- 
crificiumT*^ But the friar did not understand 
her, and waxing angry, anathematized her for 
a witch, and bade her begone. She wat, 
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howerer, not to be disconcerted, and com- 
menced sinking, in extemporary Castilian 
▼eree the praises of friars and religious houses 
in general. On departing, I gave her a pe- 
seta, upon which she burst into tears, and en- 
treated that I would write to her if 1 reached 
Seville in safety. 

We did arrive at Seville in safety, and I 
took leave of the friar, telling him that I 
boped to meet him again at Philippi. As it 
was my intention to remain at Seville for 
some months, I determined to hire a house, 
in which I conceived I could live with more 
privacy, and at the same Ume more economi- 
cally than in a posada* It was not long be- 
fore I found one in every respect suited to 
ne. It was situated in the Plazuela de la 
Pila Seca, a retired part of the city, in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, and at a short 
distance from the gate of Xeres ; and in this 
bouMy on the arrival of Antonio and the 
horses, which occurred within a few days, 1 
took ap my abode. 

I was now once more in beautiful Seville, 
and had soon ample time and leisure to enjoy 
its delights and those of the surrounding 
ooantry ; unfortunately, at the time of my 
arrival, and indeed for the next ensuing fort- 
night, the heaven of Andalusia, in general so 
glorious, was overcast with black clouds, 
which discharged tremendous showers of rain, 
such as few of the Sevillians, according to 
their own account, had ever seen betbre. 
This extraordinary weather had wrought no 
little damage in the neighbourhood, causing 
the Guadalquivir, which, during the rainy 
season, is a rapid and furious stream, to over- 
tow its banks and to threaten an inundation. 
It is true that intervals were occurring when 
the sun made his appearance from his cloudy 
tabernacle, and with his golden rays caused 
every thing around to smile, enticing the 
butterfly forth from the bush, and the lizard 
from the hollow tree, and I invariably availed 
myself of these intervals to take a hasty pro- 
menade. 

O how pleasant it is, especially in spring- 
tide, to stray along the shores of the Guadal- 
;[uivir. Not far from the city, down the river, 
les a grove called Las Delicias, or the De- 
lights. It consists of trees of various kinds, 
but more especially of poplars and elms, and 
is traversed by long shady walks. This 
grove is the favourite promenade of the Sevil- 
lians, and there one occasionally sees assem- 
bled whatever the town produces of beauty or 
gallantry* There wander the black-eyed 
Andalusian dames and damsels, clad in their 
graceful silken mantillas ; and there gallops 
Uie Andalusian cavalier on his long-tailed 
thick-maned steed of Moorish ancestry. As 
the sun is descending, it is enchanting to 
glance back from this place in the direction 
of the city : the prospect is inexpressibly 
beautiful. Yonder, in the distance, high and 
enormous, stands the Golden Tower, now 
ssed as a toll-house, but the principal bul- 
wark of the city in the time of the Moors. It 
itai^ on the sbors of the xiTer, like a giant 



keeping watch, and is the first edifice which 
attracts the eye of the voyager as he moves 
up the stream to Seville. On the other side, 
opposite the tower, stands the noble Augus* 
tine convent, the ornament of the faubourg of ■ 
Triana, whilst between the two edifices rolls 
the broad Guadalquivir, bearing on its bosom 
a flotilla of barks from Catalonia and Va- 
lencia. Farther up is seen the bridge of 
boats which traverses the water. The prin- 
cipal obj^t of this prospect, however, is the 
Golden Tower, where the beams of the set- 
ting sun seem to be concentrated as in a focus, 
so that it appeare built of pure gold, and pro- 
bably from that circumstance received tho 
name which it now bears. Cold, cold must 
the heart be which can remain insensible to 
the beauties of this ma^ic scene, to do justice 
to which the pencil of Claude himself wero 
barely equal. Often have I shed tears of 
rapture whilst I beheld it, and listened to tho 
thrush and the nightingale piping forth their 
melodious songs in the woods, and inhaled the 
breeze laden with the perfume of the thoti* 
sand orange gardens of Seville : 

'* Kennst du das land wo die citronen bluhen f** 

The interior of Seville scarcely corresponds 
with the exterior: the streets are narrow, 
badly paved, and full of misery and beggary. 
The houses are for the most part built m the 
Moorish fashion, with a quadrangular patio or 
court in the centre, where stands a marbls 
fountain, constantly distilling limpid water. 
These courts, during the time of the summer 
heats, are covered over with a canvas awn* 
ing, and beneath this the family sit during the 
greater part of the day. In many, especially 
those belonging to the houses of the wealthy, 
are to be found shrubs, orange trees, and all 
kinds of flowers, and perhaps a small aviary, 
so that no situation can be conceived mors 
delicious than to lie here in the shade, heark- 
ening to the song of the birds and the voice 
of the fountain. 

Nothing is more calculated to interest the 
stranger as he wandere through Seville,'^than a 
view of these courts obtained from the street, 
through the iron-grated door. Oft have I 
stopped to observe them, and as oflen sighed 
that my fate did not permit me to reside in 
such an Eden for the remainder of my days. 
On a former occasion, I have spoken of the 
cathedral of Seville, but only in a brief and 
curaory manner. It is perhaps the mosi mag- 
nificent cathedral in all Spain, and though not 
so regrular in its architecture as those of Tole- 
do and Burgos, is far more worthy of admira« 
tion when considered as a whole. It is utter- 
ly impossible to wander through the long 
aisles, and to raise one's eyes to the richly in- 
laid roof, supported by colossal pillars, with- 
out experiencing sensations of sacred awe« 
and deep astonishment It is true that the in- 
terior, like those of the generality of the 
Spanish cathedrals, is somewhat dark and 
gloomy ; yet it loses nothing by this gloom, 
which, on the contrary, rather inoreosee 
the aoUmDity of the sffiKt. Ntee Dsom^C 
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Paris is a noble building, yet to him who 
has seen the Spanish cathedrals, and par- 
ticularly this of Seville, it almost appears tri- 
vial and mean, and more like a town-hall than 
a temple of the Eternal. The Parisian cathe- 
dfal is entirely destitute of that solemn dark- 
ness and gloomy pomp which so abound in 
the Sevillian, and is thus destitute of the prin- 
cipal requisite to the cathedral. 

Iq most of the chapels are to be found some 
of the very best pictures of the Spanish 
school ; and in particular many of the master- 
]»eees of Murillo, a native of Seville* Of 
all the pictures of this extraordinary man, 
one of the least celebrated is that which has 
always wrought on me the most profound im- 
piession. I allude to the Guardian Angel, 
{Angel de la Guardian) a small picture which 
stands at the bottom of the church, and looks 
tip the principal aisle. The an^l, holding a 
iaming sword in his right hand, is conducting 
the child. This child is, in my opinion, the 
most wonderful of all the creations of Murillo ; 
the form is that of an infant about five years 
of age, and the expression of the countenance 
is quite infantine, but the tread — it is the tread 
of a conqueror, of a God, of the Creator of the 
vniverse ; and the earthly globe appears to 
tiemble beneath its majesty. 

The service of the cathedral is in general 
well attended, especially when it is Known 
that a sermon is to be preached. All these 
•ermons are extemporaneous ; some of them 
are edifying and faithful to the Scriptures. 
I have often listened to them with plea- 
sure, though I was much surprised to re- 
mark, that when the preachers quoted from 
the Bible, their quotations were almost inva- 
riably taken from the apocryphal writings. 
There is in general no lack of worshippers at 
the principal shrines— -women for the most 
part — many of whom appear to be animated 
with the most fervent devotion. 

I had flattered myself, previous to my de- 
parture from Madrid, that I should have expe- 
rienced but little difficulty in the circulation 
of the Gospel in Andalusia, at least for a time, 
as the field was new, and myself and the ob- 
ject of my mission less known and dreaded 
dian in New Castile. It appeared, however, 
that the government at Madrid had fulfilled its 
threat, transmitting orders throughout Spain 
for the seizure of my books wherever found. 
The Testaments that arrived from Madrid 
were seized at the custom-house, to which 
place all goods on their arrival, even from the 
interior, are carried, in ordet that a duty be im- 
posed upon them. Through the management 
of Antonio, however, I procured one of the 
two chests, whilst the other was sent down to 
$an Lucar, to be embarked for a foreign land 
as soon as I could make arrangements for that 
purpose. 

I did not permit myself to be discouraged 
by this slight contretemps, although I heartily 
regretted the loss of the books which had been 
seized, and which I could no longer hope to 
•irculate in these parts, where they were so 
much wanted; bat 1 ooiisaUd myself with the 



reflection, that I had still several hnndved at 
my disposal, from the distribution of which, 
if it pleased the Lord, a blessed harvest might 
still proceed. 

I did not commence operations for some 
time, for I was in a strange place, and scarce' 
ly knew what course to pursue. I had no 
one to assist me but poor Antonio, who was 
as ignorant of the place as myself. Provi- 
dence, however, soon sent me a coadjutor, in 
rather a singular manner. I was standing in 
the court-yard of the Reyna Posada, where I 
occasionally dined, when a man, singularly 
dressed and gigantically tall, entered. My 
curiosity was excited, and I inquired of the 
master of the house who he was. He in* 
formed me that he was a foreigner, who had 
resided a considerable time in Seville, and he 
believed a Greek. Upon hearing this, I in- 
stantly went up to the stranger, and accosted 
him in the Greek language, in which, though 
I speak it very ill, I can make myself under- 
stood. He replied in the same idiom, and 
flattered by the interest which I, a foreigner, 
expressed for his nation, was not slow in 
communicating to me his history. He told 
me that his name was Dionysius, that he was 
a native of Cephalonia, and bad been edu- 
cated for the church, which, not suiting his 
temper, he had abandoned, in order to follow 
the profession of the sea, for which he had an 
early inclination. That after many adven- 
tures and changes of fortune, he found him- 
self one morning on the coast of Spain, a 
shipwrecked mariner, and that, ashamed to 
return to his own country in poverty and dis* 
tress, he had remained in the Peninsula, re- 
siding chiefly at Seville, where he now car- 
ried on a small trade in books. He said that 
he was of the Greek religion, to which he 
professed strong attachment, and soon disco- 
vering that I was a Protestant, spoke with 
unbounded abhorrence of the papal system ; 
nay, of its followers in general, whom he 
called Latins, and whom he charged with the 
ruin of his own country, inasmuch as they 
sold it to the Turk. It instantly struck me, 
that this individual would be an excellent as- 
sistant in the work which had brought me to 
Seville, namely, the propagation of the eternal 
Gospel, and accordingly, after some more 
conversation, in which he exhibited consider- 
able learning, I explained myself to him. He 
entered into my views with eagerness, and in 
the sequel I had no reason to regret my con- 
fidence, he having disposed of a considerable 
number of New Testaments, and even con- 
trived to send a certain number of copies to 
two small towns at some distance from Seville. 

Another helper in the circulation of the 
Gospel I found in an aged professor of music, 
who, with much stiffness and ceremonious- 
ness, united much that was excellent and ad- 
mirable. Thia venerable individual, only 
three days afler I had made his acquaintance, 
brought me the price of six Testaments and 
a gipsy Gospel, which he had sold under the 
heat of an Andalusian sun. What was his 
motive f A Christian ono tniLy. Ho said 
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that but anfortaiiate ooantrymen, who were 
then robbing and murdering each other, might 
probably be rendered better by the reading 
of the Gospel, but could never be injured. 
Adding, that many a man had been reformed 
by the Scriptures, but that no one ever yet 
became a thief or assassin from its perusal. 

Bui my most extraordinary agent was one 
whom I occasionally employed in circulating 
the Scriptures amongst the lower classes. I 
might have turned the services of this indi- 
Tidual to far greater account had the quantity 
of Imm^s at my disposal been greater; but 
they were now diminishing rapidly, and as I 
had no Yiopes of a fresh supply, I was almost 
tempted to be niggard of the few which re- 
mained. This agent was a Greek bricklayer, 
by name Johannes Chrysostom, who had been 
introduced to me by Dionysius. He was a 
native of the Morea, but had been upwards 
of thirty*five years in Spain, so that he had 
almost entirely lost his native language. 
Nevertheless, his attachment to his own 
country was so strong, that he considered 
whatever was not Greek as utterly barbarous 
and bad. Though entirely destitute of edu- 
eation, he had, by his strength of character, 
and by a kind of rude eloquence which he 
possessed, obtained such a mastery over the 
minds of the labouring classes of Seville, that 
they assented to almost every thing he said, 
notwithstanding the shocks which their pre- 
judices were continually receiving. So that, 
^though he was a f6reiffner, he could at any 
time have become the IVfassaniello of Seville. 
A more honest creature I never saw ; and I 



soon found that if I employed him, n6twith« 
standing his eccentricities, I might entertain 
perfect confidence that his actions would be 
no disparagement to the book he vended. 

We were continually pressed for Bibles, 
which of course we could n6t supply. Tes- 
taments were held in comparatively little 
esteem. I had by this time made the dis- 
covery of a fact which it would have been 
well had I been aware of three years before ; 
but we live and learn. I mean the inexpe- 
diency of printing Testaments, and Testa- 
ments aionej for Catholic countries. The 
reason is plain : the Catholic, unused to 
Scripture reading, finds a thousand things 
which he cannot possibly understand in the 
New Testament, the foundation of which is 
the Old. *' Search the Scriptures, for they 
bear witness of me," may well be applied to 
this point. It may be replied, that New Tes- 
taments separate are in great demand, and 
of infinite utility in England ; but England, 
thanks be to the Lord, is not a papal couatry ; 
and though an Enfflish labourer may read a 
Testament, and derive from it the most 
blessed fruit, it does not follow that a 
Spanish or Italian peasant will enjoy similar 
success, as he will find many dark things 
with which the other is well acquainted, and 
competent to understand, being versed in the 
Bible history from his childhood. I confess, 
however, that in my summer campaign of 
the preceding year, I could not have accom- 
plished with Bibles what Providence per* 
mitted me to effect with Testaments, the for«> 
mer being far too bulky fcnr rural journeys. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Solitary Hoaie— The Dehesa — Johannes Chrysostom — Manuel — ^Bookselling at Seville— 
Diouysius and the Priests — ^Athens and Rome — Proselytism — Seizure of Testaments — Departiue 
from Seville. 



I HATE already stated, that I had hired an 
empty house in Seville, wherein I purposed 
to reside for some months. It stood in a soli- 
tary situation, occupying one side of a small 
square. Itw^ts built quite in the beautiful taste of 
Andalusia, with a court paved witli small slabs 
of white and blue marble. In the middle of 
this court was a fountain well supplied with 
the crystal lymph, the murmur of which, as it 
fell from its slender pillar into an octangular 
basin, might be heard in every apartment. The 
house itself was large and spacious, consist- 
ing df two stories, and containing room suffi- 
cient for at least ten times the number of in- 
mates which now occupied it I generally 
kept during the day in the lower apartments, on 
account of the refreshing coolness which per- 
vaded them. In one of these was an immense 
stone water-trough, ever overflowing with 
water from the fountain, in which I immersed 
myself every morning. Such were the pre- 
mises to which, after naving provided myself 
with a few indispensable articles of furniture, 
I now retreated with Antonio and my two 
horses. 

I was fortunate in the possession of these 
quadrupeds, inasmuch as it afforded me an op- 
portunity of enjoying to a greater extent the 
beauties of the surrounding countiy. I know 
of few things in this life more delicious than 
a ride in the spring or summer season in the 
neighbourhood of Seville. My favourite one 
was in the direction of Xerez, over the wide 
Dehesa, as it is called, which extends from 
Seville to the gates of the former town, a dis- 
tance of nearly fifty miles, with scarcely a 
town or village intervening. The ground is 
irregular and broken, and is for the most part 
covered with that species of brushwood called 
carrasco, amongst which winds a bridle-path, 
by no means well defined, chiefly trodden by 
the arrieros, with their long trains of mules 
and borricos. It is here that the balmy air of 
beautiful Andalusia is to be inhaled in full 
perfection. Aromatic herbs and flowers are 
growing in abundance, diffusing their perfume 
around. Here dark and gloomy cares are dis- 
pelled as if by magic from the bosom, as the 
eyes wander over tne prospect, lighted by un- 
equalled sunshine, in which gaily painted but- 
terflies wanton, and green and golden Sala- 
manquesas lie extended, enjoyinff ihe luxurious 
warmth, and occasionally startlmg the travel- 
ler, by springing up and making off with 
portentous speed to the nearest coverts, whence 
they stare upon him with their sharp and lus- 
trous eyes. I repeat, that it is impossible to 
continue melancholy in regions like these, and 
the aadeni QieekB and Romans were right in 



making them the site of their Elysian fields. 
Most beautiful they are, even in their present 
desolation, for the nand of man has not calti- 
vated them since the fatal era of the expulsion 
of the Moors, which drained Andalusia of at 
least two thirds of its population. 

Every evening it was my custom to ride 
along the Dehesa, until the topmost towers of 
Seville were no longer in sight. I then turned 
about, and pressing my knees against theysides 
of Sidi Hanisimilk, my Arabian, the fleet crea- 
ture, to whom spur or lash had never been ap- 
plied, would setoflfin the direction of the town 
with the speed of a whirlwind, seeming in his 
headlong course to devour the ground of the 
waste, until he had left it behind, then dashing 
through the elm-covered road of the Delicias, 
his thundering hoofs were soon heard beneath 
the vaulted ari:hway of the Puerta de Xerez, 
and in another moment he would stand stone 
still before the door of my solitary house in the 
little silent square of the Pila Seca. 

It is eight o^clock at night, I am returned 
from the Dehesa, and am standing on the 
sotea, or flat roof of my house, enjoying the 
cof)l breeze. Johannes Chrysostom has just 
arrived from his labour. I have not spoken to 
him, but I hear him below in the court-yard, 
detailing to Antonio the progress he has made 
in the last two days. He speaks barbarous 
Greek, plentifully interlarded with Spanish 
words ; but 1 gather from his discourse, that 
he has already sold twelve Testaments among 
his fellow labourers. I hear copper coin fall- 
ing on the pavement, and Antonio, who is not 
of a very Christian temper, reproving him for 
not having brought the proceeds of the sale in 
silver. He now asks for fifteen more, as he 
says the demand is becoming great, and that 
he shall have no difficulty in disposing of them 
in the course of the morrow, whilst pursuing 
his occupations. Antonio goes to fetch them, 
and he now stands alone by the marble foun- 
tain, singing a wnld song, which I believe to 
be a hymn of his beloved Greek church. Be- 
hold one of the helpers which the Lord has 
sent me in my Gospel labours on the shores of 
the Guadalquivir. 

I lived in the greatest retirement during flie 
whole time that I passed at Seville, spending 
the greater part of each day in study, or in that 
half dreamy state of inactivity which is the 
natural effect of the influence of a warm 
climate. There was little in the character of 
the people around to induce me to enter much 
into society. Tlie higher class of the Andaln- 
sians are probably upon the whole the most 
vain and foolish of human beings, with a fasts 
fiir nothing bnt sensual smnssoMBnts, ftppsff 
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ID dress, and ribald disconrae. Their insolence 
18 only equalled by their meanness, and their 
prodigality by their ararice. The lower 
classes are a shade or two better than their 
superiors in station : little, it is true, can be 
said for the tone of their morality ; they are 
over-reaching, quarrelsome, and revengeful, 
but they are upon the whole more courteous, 
and certainly not more ignorant. 

The Andalusians are in general held in the 
lowest estimation by the rest of the Spaniards, 
even those in opulent ciroumstances finding 
tome difficulty at Madrid in procuring admis- 
sion into respectable society, where, if they 
find their way, they are invariably the objects 
ofridicule, from the absurd airs and grimaces 
in which they indul^,— their tendency to 
boasting and exaggeration, their curious accent, 
and the incorrect manner in which they speak 
and pronounce the Castilian language. 

In a word, the Andalusians, in all estimable 
traits of character, are as far below the other 
Spaniards as the country which they inhabit 
is superior in beauty and fertility to the other 
proviLces of Spain. 

Yet let it not for a moment be supposed that 
I have any intention of asserting, tnat excel- 
lent and estimable individuals are not to be 
found amongst the Andalusians ; it v^as 
amongst them that 1 myself discovered one, 
whom 1 have no hesitation in asserting to be 
the most extraordinary character tliat has ever 
some within the sphere of my knowledge; but 
this was no scion of a noble or knightly house, 
'• no wearer of soft clothing," no sleek highly 
perfumed personage, none of the romanticos 
who walk in languishing attitudes about the 
streets of Seville, with lonff black hair hanging 
upon their shoulders in luxuriant curls ; but 
one of those whom the proud and unfeeling 
style the dregs of the populace, a haggard, 
houseless, penniless man, in rags and tatters : 
I allude to Manuel, the — what shall I call 
him 1 — seller of lottery tickets, driver of death 
earts, or poet laureate in gipsy songs? I 
wonder whether thou art still living, my friend 
Manuel ; thou gentleman of Nature's forming 
—honest, pure-minded, humble, yet dignified 
being ! Art thou still wandering through the 
courts of beautiful Safacoro, or on the banks 
of the Len Baro, thine eyes fixed in vacancy, 
tnd thy mind striving to recall some half-for- 
gotten couplet of Luis Lobo ; or art thou gone 
to thy long rest, out beyond the Xerez gate 
within the wall of the Campo Santo, to which 
in times of pest and sickness thou wast wont 
to carry so many, Gipsy and Gentile, in thy 
cart of the tinkling bell ? Oft in the reuniom 
of the lettered and learned in this land of uni- 
yensal literature, when weary of the display of 
pedantry and egotism, have I recurred with 
Yearning to our gipsy recitations at the old 
house in the Pila Seca. Oft, when sickened 
by the high-wroueht professions of those who 
bear the cross in gilded chariots, have I thought 
on thee, thy calm faith, without pretence, — 
thy patience in poverty, and fortitude in afflic- 
tion ; and as oft^ when thinking of ray speed- 



might meet thee once again, and that tfaj 
hands might help to bear me to *^ the dead 
man^s acre" yonder on the sunny plain, O 
Manuel ! 

My principal visiter was Dionysius, who 
seldom failed to make hts appearance eveiy 
forenoon : tlie poor fellow cgtae for sympathy 
and conversation. It is difficult to imagine a 
situation more forlorn and isolated than that of 
this man, — a Greek at Seville, with scarcely 
a single acquaintance, and depending for suIh 
sistence on the miserable pittnnc« to be deriv* 
ed from selling a few books, for the most part 
hawked about from door to door. **What 
could have first induced you to commence 
bookselling in Seville V said I to him, as he 
arrived one sultry day, heated and fatigued^ 
with a small bundle of books secured together 
by a leatlier strap. 

Dionysius. — For want of a better employ* 
ment, Kyrie, I have adopted this most unpro- 
fitable and despised one. Oft have 1 regretted 
not having been bred up as a shoemaker, or 
having learnt in my youth some other useful 
handicraft, for gladly would I follow it now. 
Such, at least, would procure me the respect 
of my feilow-creatares, inasmuch as thcT 
needed me ; but now all avoid me and look 
upon me with contempt ; for what have 1 to 
offer in this place that any one cares about I 
Books in Seville ! where no one reads, or at 
least nothing but new romances, translated 
from the French, and obscenity. Books! 
Would I were a gipsy and could trim doo« 
keys, for then I were at least independent and 
were more respected than I am at present. 

Myself, — Of what kind of books does your 
stock in trade consist ? 

Dionysius, — Of those not likely to suit the 
Seville market, Kyrie; books of sterling and 
intrinsic value; many of them in ancient 
Greek, which I picked up upon the dissolution 
of the convente, when the contento of the 
libraries were hurled into the court-yards, and 
there sold by the arrobe. I thought at firet 
that I vTas about to make a fortune, and in fact 
my books would be so in any other place ; but 
here I have offered an Elzevir for half a dollar 
in vain. I should starve were it not for the 
strangera, who occasionally purchase of me. 

Myself, — Seville is a large cathedral citr« 
abounding with prieste and canons; surely 
some of these occasionally visit you to make 
purchases of classic works, and books con- 
nected with ecclesiastical literature. 

Dionysius, — If ^on think so, Kyrie, yoa 
know little respecting the ecclesiastics of Se# 
ville. I am acquainted with many of them 
and can assure you that a tribe of beings can 
scarcely be found with a more confirmecT aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits of every kind. 
Their reading is confined to newspapers, which 
they take up in the hope of seemg that theii 
friend Don Carlos is at len^ reinstated at 
Madrid ; but they prefer their chocolate and 
biscuits, and nap before dinner, to the wisdom 
of Plato and the eloquence of TuUy. They 
occasionally visit me, but it is only to paM 
ftwaj % heavy boor io cha t te ri nc 
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Once on a time, three of them came, in the 
hope of makinjf me a convert to their Latin 
SDpentition. <'Si^ior Donatio,'* said they, 
(for 80 they called me,) ** how is it that an un- 
prejudiced person like yourself, a man really 
with some pretension to knowledge, can still 
cling to this absufd religion of yours ? Surely, 
afler having resided so many years in a civil* 
is&ed country like this of Spain, it is high time 
to abandon your half-pagan form of worship, 
and to enter the bosom of the church : now 
pray be advised, and you shall be none the 
worse for it." •* Thank you, gentlemen," I 
replied, " for the interest you tzie in my wel- 
fiaire ; I am always open to conviction ; let us 
proceed to discuss the subject. What are the 
points of my religion which do not meet your 
approbation! Vou are of course well ac- 
quainted with all our dogmas and ceremonies." 
*' We know nothing about your religion, Sig- 
Bior Dognatio, save that it is a very absurd 
one, and therefore it is incumbent upon you, 
as an unprejudi(x^ and well informed man, to 
renounce it." ** But, gentlemen, if you know 
nothing of my religion, why call it absurd? 
Surely it is not the part of unprejudiced peo- 
ple to disparage that of which they are igno- 
rant." ^' But, Signior Donatio, it is not the 
Catholic Apostolic Roman religion, is iti" 
** It may be, gentlemen, for what you appear 
to know of it ; for your information, however, 
I will tell you that it is not; it is the Greek 
Apostolic religion. I do not call it catholic, 
for it is absurd to call that catholic which is 
not universally acknowledged." " But, Sig- 
uier Donatia, does not the matter speak for 
itself? What can a set of ignorant Greek 
barbarians know about religion ? If they set 
aside the authority of Rome, whence should 
they derive any rational ideas of religion? 
whence should they get the Gospel ?" ** The 
Gospel, gentlemen ? Allow me to show yoo 
a book, here it is, what is your opinion of it?" 
**Signior Donatio, what does this mean? 
What characters of the devil are these, are 
they Moorish? Who is able to understand 
them?" **I suppose your worships, being 
Roman priests, know something of Latin ; if 
yon inspect the title-page to the bottom, you 
will find, in the language of your own church, 
** the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ," in the original Greek, of which yonr 
Talgate is merely a translation, and not a very 
correct one. With respect to the barbarism 
of Greece, it appears that yoo are not aware 
that Athens was a city, and a famed one, cen- 
turies before the first mud cabin of Rome was 
tiiatched, and the gipsy vagabonds who first 
peopled it, had escaped from the hands of 
justice." " Si ^ior Donatio, you are an igno- 
rant heretic and insolent withal, what nonsenae 
U this /. . . ." But I will not weary your 
ears, Kyrie, with all the absurdities which the 
poor Latin Papas poured into mine ; the bur- 
den of their son^ being invariably, whai mm- 
gttueitfhisf which was certainly applicable 
enough to what they themselves vrere saying. 
Seeing, however, that I was more than their 
imaebinnMgiooM c ouUo fii iy , they ML tol 



of my country. ** Spain ia a better oonnlry 
than Greece," said one; '* You never tasted 
bread before you came to Spain," cried an* 
other. *i And little enough since," thought I 
** Yoo never before saw such a city as Se 
ville," said the third. But then ensued the 
best part of the comedy : my visitors chanced 
to be natives of three different places; one 
was of Seville, another of Ujtrera, and the 
third of Miguel Turra, a miserable Tillage in 
La Mancha. At the mention of Seville, the 
other two instantly began to sing the praises 
of their respective places of birth ; this brought 
on comparisons, and a violent dispute was the 
consequence. Much abuse passed between 
them, whilst I stood by, shrugged my shoul- 
ders, and said iipdaa. At last, as they wen 
leaving the house, I said, ^* Who would have 
thought, gentlemen, that the polemics of the 
Greek and Latin churches were so doaely con- 
nected with the comparative merits of Seville, 
Utrera, and Miguel Turra?" 

Ml/self. — Is the spirit of proselytism very 
prevalent here ? Of what description of peo* 
pie do their converts generally consist ? 

Dionysius, — I will tell you, Kyrie: the 
generality of their converts consist of German 
or English Protestant adventurers, who come 
here to settle, and in course of time take to 
themselves wives from amongst the Spanish, 
prior to which it is necessary to become mem- 
bers of the Latin church. A few are vagabond 
Jews, from Gibraltar or Tangier, who have 
fled for their crimes into Spain, and who re- 
nounce their faith to escape from starvation. 
These gentry, however, it is necessary to pay, 
on which account the priests procure for th^ 
padrinos or godfathers; these generally con- 
sist of rich devotees over whom the priests 
have influence, and who esteem it a glory and 
a meritorious act to assist in bringing back 
lost souls to the church. The neophyte allows 
himself to be convinced on the promise of a 
peseta a day, which is generally paid by the 
godfathers for the first year, but seldom for a 
longer period. About forty years ago, how- 
ever, they made a somewhat notable oonvert. 
A civil war arose in Morocco, caused by the 
separate pretensions of two brothers to the 
throne. One of these being worsted, fled 
over to Spain, imploring the protection of 
Charles the Fourth. He soon became an 
object of particular attention to the priests, 
who were not slow in converting him^ and 
induced Charles to settle upon him a pension 
of a dollar per day. He died some few yeais 
since in Seville, a despised vagabond. He 
left behind him a son, who is at present a no- 
tary, and outwardly very devout, but a greater 
hypocrite and picaroon does not exist. 1 wouki 
you could see his face, Kyrie, it is that of Judas 
Iscariot. I think you would say so, for you 
are a physiognomist He lives next door to 
me, and notwithstanding his pretensions to 
religion, is permitted to remain in a state of 
great poverty. 

And now nothing farther for the present 
about Dionysias. 

Abent-the mlddto 
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oooelnded at Seville, and for the Tery effieient 
reaecNa, that I had no more Teetaments to sell ; 
Bomewbat more than two hundred having been 
circulated eince my anival. 

About ten days before the time of whif*h I 
am speaking, I was visited by various algua- 
lils, accompanied by a kind of headborough, 
who made a small seizure of Testaments and 
Gipsy Gospels, which happened to be lying 
about. This visit was far from being disa- 
greeable to me, as I considered it to be a very 
tatisfactory proof of the effect of our exertions 
ia Seville. I cannot help here relating an 
anecdote :— -A day or two subsequeut, having 
occasion to call at the house of the headbo> 
rough respecting my passport, I found him 
lying on bis bed, for it was the hour of siesta, 
leading intently one of the Testaments which 
he had taken away, all of which, if he had 
obeyed his orders, would have been deposited 
in the office of the civil governor. So intently, 
indeed, was he engaged in reading, that he did 
aot at first observe \ny entrance; when he did, 
however, he sprang up in great confusion, and 
locked the book up in his cabinet, whereupon 
I smiled, and told him to be undf>r no alarm, as 
I was glad to see him so usefully employed. 
Recovering himself, he said that he had read 
the book nearly through, and that he had found 



no harm in it, but on the eantrarr, every thing 
to praise. Adding, he believed uiat the cleigy 
must be possessed with devils {tndemomadS^ 
to persecute it in the manner they did. 

It was Sunday when the seizure was made* 
and 1 happened to be mding the Liturgy* 
One of the alguazils, when going away, maoe 
an observation respecting Sie very different 
manner in which the Protestants and (catho- 
lics keep the sabbath; the former being in 
their own houses reading good books, and the 
latter abroad in the bull-ring, seein? the wild 
bulls tear out the gory bowels 01 the poor 
horses. The bull amphitheatre at Seville is 
the finest in all Spain, and is invariably on a 
Sunday (the only day on which it is open) 
filled with applauding multitudes. 

I now made preparations for leaving Seville 
for a few months, my destination l^ing the 
coast of Barbary. Antonio, who did not wish 
to leave Spain, in which were his wife and 
children, returned to Madrid, rejoicing in a 
handsome gratuity with which I presented 
him. As it was my intention to return to Se- 
ville, I left my house and horses in the chajwe 
of a friend in whom I could confide, and £• 
parted. 

The reasons which induced me to visit Bar* 
bary will be seen in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER L. 

Night on the Guadalquivir — Gospel Light — Bonanza — Strand of San Lucar — Andaluaian scenery- 
History of a Chest— Cosas de Los uigleses — The two Gipsies — The Driver — The Red Night- 
cap — The Steam-boat — Christian Language. 



On the night of the 31st of July I departed 
from Seville upon my expedition, going on 
board one of the steamers which ply on the 
Guadalquivir between Seville and Cadiz. 

It was my intention to stop at San Lucar, 
for the purpose of recovering the chest of Tes- 
taments which had been placed in embargo 
there, until such time as they could be remov- 
ed from the kingdom of Spain. These Testa- 
ments I intend^ for distribution amongst the 
Christians whom I hoped to meet on the 
shores of Barbary. San Lucar is about fifteen 
leaffoes distant from Seville, at the entrance 
of the bay of Cadiz, where the yellow waters 
of the Guadalquivir unite vdth the brine. The 
steamer shot from the little quay, or wharf, 
at about half-past nine, and then arose a loud 
ery,— it was the voices of those on board and 
on shore wishing farewell to their friends. 
Amongst the tumult I thought I could dis- 
tinguish the accents of some friends of my own 
who had accompanied me to the bank, and I 
instantly raised my own voice louder than all. 
The night was very dark, so much so, indeed, 
that as we passed along we could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the trees which cover the eastern 
shore of the river until it takes its first turn. 
A calmazo had reigned durmg the day at 
[J^viile, by which is meant, «icMdingly futiy 
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weather, unenlivened by the slightest breeze. 
The night likewise vras calm and sultry. As 
I had frequently made the voyage of the 
Guadalquivir, ascending and descending this 
celebrated river, I felt nothing of that restless- 
ness and curiosity which people experience in 
a strange place, whether in light or darkness, 
and being acquainted with none of the other 
passengers, who were talking on the deck, I 
thought my best plan would be to retire to the 
cabin and enjoy some rest, if possible. The 
cabin was solitary and tolerably cool, all its 
windows on either side being open for the ad- 
mission of air. Flin^ng myself on one of the 
cushioned benches, 1 was soon asleep, in 
which state I continued for about two hours, 
when I was aroused by the furious biting of a 
thousand bugs, which compelled me to seek 
the deck, where, wrapping myself in my cloak, 
I again fell asleep. It was near daybreak 
when I awoke; we were then about two 
leagues from San Lucar. I arose and looked 
towards the east, watchingthe gradual progress 
of dawn, first the dull light, then the streak, 
then the tinge, then the bright blush, till at 
last the golden disk of that orb which giveth 
day emerged from the abyss of immensity, 
and in a moment the whole piospMst was 
eoTOwd with bii ^tnos s and i^oiy. TheliM 
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•miled, the waters sparkled, the birds sang, 
and men arose from their resting places and 
rejoiced ; for it was day, and the sun was gone 
forth on the errand of its creator, the diffusion 
of light and gladness, and the dispelling of 
darkness and sorrow, 

"Behold the morning sun 
Begins his glorious way ; 
His beams through all the nations run, 
And life and light convey. 

"But where the Grospel comesi 
It spreads diviner light ; 
It calls dead sinners from their tombs, 
And gives the blind their sight." 

We now stopped before Bonanza: this is 
properly speaking the port of San Lucar, al- 
though it is half a league distant from the latter 
place, it is called Bonanza on account of its 
good anchorage, and its being secured from the 
boisterous winds of the ocean ; its literal mean- 
ing is ** fair weather." It consists of several 
large white buildings, principally government 
store-houses, and is inhabited by the coast- 
cnard, dependents on the custom-house, and a 
mw fishermen. A boat came off* to receive 
those passengers whose destination was San 
Lucar, and to bring on board about half a 
dozen who were bound for Cadiz : I entered 
with the rest. A young Spaniard of very 
dimmutive stature addressed some questions 
to me in French as to what 1 thought of the 
scenery and climate of Andalusia. I replied 
that 1 admired both, which evidently gave 
him great pleasure. The boatman now came 
demanding two reals for convevinor me on 
shore. 1 had no small money, and offered him 
a dollar to change. He said that it was im- 
possible. 1 asked him what was to be done; 
whereupon he replied uncivilly that he knew 
not, but could not lose time, and expected to 
be paid instantly. The young Spaniard, ob- 
serving my embarrassment, took out two reals 
and paid the fellow. I thanked him heartily 
for this act of civility, for which I felt really 
grateful ; as there are few situations more un- 
pleasant than to be in a crowd in want of 
ehange, whilst you are importuned by people 
for payment. A loose character once told me 
that it was far preferable to be without money 
at all, as you then knew what course to take. 
I subsequently met the young Spaniard at 
Cadiz, and repaid him with thanks. 

A few cabriolets were waiting near the 
wharf, in order to convey us to San Lucar. i 
ascended one, and we procpeded slowly along 
the Playa or strand. This place is famous in 
the ancient novels of Spain, of that class called 
Picaresque, or those devoted to the adventures 
of notorious scoundrels, the father of which, 
as also of all others of tlie same kind, in what- 
ever language, is Lazarillo de Tormes. Cer- 
vantes himself has immortalized this strand in 
the most amusing of his smaller tales. La 
flustre Fregona. In a word, the strand of San 
Lucar in ancient times, if not in modem, was 
a rendezvous for ruffians, contrabandistas, and 
ngaboada of evary detcripticmt who niMtad 



there in wooden sheds, whidi hare now 
vanished. San Lucar Itself was always noted 
for the thievish propensities of its inhabitants 
—the worst in all Andalusia. The roguish 
innkeeper in Don Quixote perfected his ednca- 
tion at San Lucar. All these recollections 
crowded into m^ mind as we proceeded along 
the strand, which was beautifully gilded bj 
the Andalusian sun. We at last arrived neail j 
opposite to San Luctar, which stands at some 
distance from the water-side. Here a livelj 
spectacle presented itself to us : the shore was 
covered with a multitude of females either 
dressihg or undressing themselves, while (I 
speak within bounds) hundreds were in the 
water sporting and playing : some were close 
by the beach, stretched at their full length on 
the sand and pebbles, allowing the litSe bil- 
lows to dash over their heads and bosoms; 
whilst others were swimming boldly oot into 
the firth. There was a confused hubbub of 
female cries, thin shrieks, and shrill laughter; 
couplets likewise were being sung, on what 
subject it is easy to guess, for we were in sun- 
ny Andalusia, and what can its blaok-eyed 
daughters think, speak, or sing of but crmdr, 
amor, which now sounded from the land and 
the waters. Farther on along the beach we 
perceived likewise a crowd of men bathing; 
we passed not by them, but tum(>d to the Idt 
up an alley or avenue which leads to Sab 
Lucar, and which may be a quarter of a mile 
long. The view from hence was truly magni- 
ficent; before us lay the town, occupying the 
side and top of a tolerably high hill, extending 
from east to west. It appeared to be of con- 
siderable size, and I was subsequently in- 
formed that it contained at least twenty thou* 
sand inhabitants. Several immense edifices 
and walls towered up in a style of grandeur 
which can be but feebly described by words; 
but the principal object was an ancient castle 
towards the lefl. The houses were all white, 
and would have shone brilliantly in the sun 
had it been higher, but at this early hoar they 
lay comparatively in shade. The totU etuem' 
hie was very Moorish and oriental, and indeed 
in ancient times San Lucar was a celebrated 
stronghold of the Moors, and, next to Almeria, 
the most frequented of their commercial plaoes 
in Spain. Every thincr, indeed, in these parts 
of Andalusia, is perfectly oriental. Behold 
the heavens, as cloudless and as brightly 
azure as those of Ind ; the fiery sun which 
tans the fairest cheek in a moment, and whiok 
fills the air with flickering flame ; and O re- 
mark the scenery and the vegetable prodoo- 
tions. The alley up which we were moving 
was planted on each side with that remarkable 
tree or plant, for I know not which to call il^ 
the giant aloe, which is called in Spanish, 
piioj and in Moorish, gtunean. It rises hers 
to a height almost as magniflcent as on ths 
African shore. Need I say that the stem, 
which springs up from the middle of the bush 
of green blades, which shoot out from the root 
on all sides, \a as hitrh as a palm-tree; and 
need I say that those blades, which anf of aa 
immauae thicknew at tho roti, tie at thtt tip 
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fimrper tinm the point of a spear, and wonld 
inflict a tenrible woand on any animal which 
ought inadverfientl J rash against them t 

One of the first hoasee at San Lnear was 
the poeada at whieh we stopped. Itconfivmted, 
with some others, the avenne ap which we had 
oome. As it was still early, I betook myself 
to Teat for a few hoars, at the end of which 
time I went out to visit Mr. Phillippi, the Brit- 
ish vic&«onsal, who was already acquainted 
with me by name, as I had been recommended 
to him by in a letter firom a relation of his at 
Seville. Mr. Phillippi was at home in his 
Qounting^honae, and received me with much 
kindnesa and ciyility. I told him the motive 
of my visit to San Lnear, and reqnested his 
assistance towards obtaining the books from 
the cnatom-house, in order to transport them 
oat of the country, as I was very well ae- 
^oainted with the dlflSculties whidi every one 
ims to encounter in Spain, who has any busi- 
oess to transact with the covemment authori- 
ties. He assured me that ne should be most 
happy to assist me, and accordingly despatched 
with me to the custom-house his head clerk, a 
person well known and much respected at San 
Ijoear. 

It may be as well here at mice to nve the 
hiatiHy of these books, which might omerwise 
tend to embarrass the narrative. They con- 
aated of a chest of Testaments in Spanish, 
and a small box of Saint Luke*s Gospel in the 
Gitano or language of the Spanish Gipsies. I 
obtained them from the custom-house at San 
Lucar, with a pass for that of Cadis. At 
Cadiz I was occupied two days, and also a 
pereon whom 1 employed, in going through all 
the formalities, and in procuring the necessary 
papers. The expense was great, as money was 
demanded at every step I had to take, though 
I was simply complying in this instance with 
the orders of the Spanish government in re- 
moving prohibited books from Spain. The 
farce did not end until my arrival at Gibraltar, 
where I paid the Spanish consul a dollar for 
certifying on the back of the pass, which I 
had to return to Cadis, that the books were 
arrived at the former place. It is true that he 
never saw the books nor inquired about them, 
but he received the money, tor which he alone 
seemed to be anxiouD. 

Whilst at the custom-house of San Lucar I 
was asked one or two questions respecting the 
books contained in the chests : this afforded me 
some opportunity of speaking of the New 
Testament, and the Bible Society. What I 
said excited attention, and presently all the 
officers and dependents of the house, great and 
small, were gath(>red around me, from the 
governor to the porter. As it was neoessaiy 
tQ open the boxes to inspect their contents, we 
all proceeded to the cour^ yard, where, holding 
a Testament in my hand, I recommenced my 
discourse. I scarcely know what I said ; for 
I was much agitated, and hurried away by my 
feelings, when I bethought me of the manner 
in which the word of Gmi was persecuted in 
this unhappy kingdom. My words evidently 
qad« iB^mstioB, tnd to my srtoniihiiwnt 



every person present prssKud nis for ft oopy • 1 
sold several within the walls of the custom* 
house. The object, however, of most sttei^ 
tion was the gipsy Gospel, which waa mi- 
nutely examinm amidst smiles and exdam^ 
tions of surprise ; an individual every now and 
then crying, <* Qutu de lata ingieaea" A by- 
stander asked me whether I could speak the 
Gitano lang^oage. I replied that I could not 
only speak it, but write it, and instantly made 
a speech of about five minutes fai the gipsy 
tongue, which I had no sooner concluded than 
all clapped their hands and simultaneously 
shouted, '^ CoaoM de IngkUerra^^^ «« Comu de km 
IngleaeaJ^ I disposed of several copies of the 
gipsy Gospel likewise, and having now settled 
Sie business which had brought me to the cus- 
tom-house, I saluted my new friends and de- 
parted with my books. 

I now revisited Mr. Phillippi, who, upon 
learning that it was my intention to proceed to 
Cadis next morning by the steamer, which 
would touch at Bonanza at four o'clock, de- 
spatched the chests and my little log^ge to 
the latter place, where he likewise advised me 
to sleep, in order that I might be in readiness 
to embark at that early hour. He then intro- 
duced me to his family, his wife an English 
woman, and his daughter an amiable and beau* 
tiful girl of about ei^teen years of age, whom 
I had previously seen at Seville ; three or four 
other ladies from Seville were likewise there 
on a visit, and for the purpose of sea-bathing. 
Afler a few words in English between the lady 
of the house and myself, we all commenced 
chatting in Spanish,which seemed to be the only 
language understood or cared for by the rest of 
the company ; indeed, who would be so unreap 
sonable as to expect Spanish fbmales to speak 
any language but their own, which, flexible 
and harmonious as it is, (fdx more so I think 
than any other,) seems at times quite inade- 
(^uate to express the wild sallies of their luxu- 
riant ima^nation. Two hours fled rapidly 
away in discourse, interrupted occasionally by 
music and song, when I bade farewell to this 
delightful society, and strolled out to view the 
town. 

It was now past noon, and the heat was ex- 
ceedingly fierce : I saw scarcely a living bang 
in the streets, the stones of which burnt roy 
feet through the soles of my boots. I passed 
through the square of the Constitution, which 
presents nothing particular to the eye of the 
stranger, and ascended the hill to obtain a 
nearer view of the castle. It is a strong heavy 
edifice of stone, with round towers, and, though 
deserted, appears to be still in a tolerable stats 
of preservation. 1 became tired of gaaingt 
and was retracing my steps, when I was ac- 
costed by two gipsies, who by sonrip means had 
heard of my arrival. We exchanged some words 
in Gitano, but they appeared to be very igno- 
rant of the dialect, and utterly unable to main- 
tain a conversation in it. They were chimorous 
for a gabicote, or book in the gipsy tongue. I 
refusal it them, saying that they could turn it 
to no profitable account; but finding that they 
soiild iwdi'I j^umised them eaeh a TwImuml 
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in Spanish. This offer, however, they refused 
with disdain, saying tbatthey eared for nothing 
written in the language of the fiusne or Gen- 
tiles. They then persisted in their demand, to 
which I at last yielded, being unable to resist 
their importunity ; whereupon they accompa- 
nied me to the inn, and received what they so 
ardently desired. 

In &e evening 1 was visited by Mr. 
Phillipi, who informed me that he had order- 
ed a cabridlet to call for roe at the inn at 
eleven at night, for the purpose of conveying 
me to Bonanza, and that a person there who 
kept a small wine-house, and to whom the 
chests and other things had been forwarded, 
would receive me for the night, though it was 
probable that I should have to sleep on the 
noor. We then walked to the beach, where 
there were a great number of bathers, all men. 
Amongst them were some good swimmers; 
two, in particular, were out at a great distance 
in the firth of the Guadalquivir, 1 should say 
at least a mile ; their heads could just be des- 
cried with the telescope. 1 was told that 
they were friars. 1 wondered at what period 
of their lives they had acquired their dexterity 
at natation. I hoped it was not at a time 
when, according to their vows, they should 
have lived for prayer, fasting, and mortification 
alone. Swimming is a noble exercise, but it 
certainly does not tend to mortify ei^er the 
flesh or the spirit. As it was becoming dusk, 
we retamed to the town, when my friend 
bade me a kind farewell. I then retired to 
my apartment, and passed some hours in 
meditation. 

It was night, ten o^cloek ;— eleven o'clock, 
and the cabriolet was at the door. I got in, 
and we proceeded down the avenue and along 
the shore, which was quite deserted. The 
waves sounded mournfully ; every thing seem- 
ed to have changed since the morning. I even 
thought that the horse's feet sounded differenir 
ly as it trotted slowly over the moist firm 
sand. The driver, howefer, was by no means 
mournful, nor inclined to be silent long: he 
•oon commenced asking me an infinity of 
questions as to whence I came and whither I 
was bound. Having given him what answers 
I thought most proper, T, in return, asked him 
whether he was not afraid to drive along that 
betCch, which had always borne so bad a 
eharacter, at so unseasonable an hour. Where- 
upon, he looked around him, and seeing no 
person, he raised a shout of derision, and said 
that a fellow with his whiskers feared not all 
the thieves that ever walked the playa, and 
(hat no dozen men in San Lucar dare to way- 
lay any traveller whom they knew to be be- 
neath his protection. He was a good specimen 
of the Andalusian braggart. We soon saw a 
light or two shining dimly before us ; they 
proceeded from a few barks and small vessels 
stranded on the sand close below Bonanza: 
amongst them I distinguished two or three 
dusky figures. We were now at our journey's 
end, and stopped before the door of the place 
where I was to lodge for the night The 
diiwer, diBmoan^ng, bracked load and Icimr, 



until the door was opened by an exeeedin^y 
stout man of about sixty years of age ; he held 
a dim light in his hand, and was cunessed in a 
red night-cap and dirty striped shirt. He ad- 
mitted us, without a word, into a very large 
long room with a clay fioor. A species of 
counter stood on one side near the door ; be- 
hind it stood a barrel or two, and against the 
wall, or shelves, many bottles erf* various 
sizes. The smell of liquors and wine was 
very powerful. I setded with the driver an) 
gave him a gratuity, whereupon he asked me 
for something to drink to my safe journey. I 
told him he could call for whatever he pleased ; 
whereupon he demanded a glass of aguar- 
diente, which the master of 3ie house, who 
had stationed himself behind the counter, 
handed him without saying a word. The 
fellow drank it off at once, but made a jrreat 
many wiy faces after having swallowed it, 
and, cooffhing, said that he made no doubt it 
was good liquor, as it burnt his throat terribij. 
He then embraced me, went out, mounted his 
cabriolet, and drove off. 

The old man with the red idgfat-eap now 
moved slowly to the door, which he bolted 
and otherwise secured ; he then drew forward 
two benches, which he placed together, and 
pointed to them as if to intimate to me that 
there was my bed : he then blew out the can- 
dle and retired deeper into the apartment, 
where I h^urd him lay himself down sighing 
and siMrting. There was now no farther light 
than what nroceeded from a small earthen 
pan on the noor, filled with water and oil, on 
which floated a small piece of card with a 
lighted wick in the middle, which simple spe- 
cies of lamp is called ** mariposa." I now 
laid my carpet bag on the bench as a pillow, 
and flung myself down. I should have been 
asleep instantly, but he of the red nightpcap 
now commenced snoring awfully, which 
brought to my mind that I had not yet com- 
mended myself to my friend and Redeemer : I 
therefore prayed, and then sank to repose. 

I was aMrakeiied more than once during the 
night by cats, and I believe rats, leaping upon 
my body. At the last of these interruptions I 
arose, and, approaching the mariposa, looked 
at my watch ; it was half past three o'clock, 
opened the door and looked out ; whereupon 
some fishermen entered, clamouring for their 
morning draught; the old man was soon on 
his feet serving them. One of the men said to 
me that, if 1 was going by the steamer, I had 
better order my tnings to the wharf without 
delay, as he had heard the vessel coming 
down the river. I despatched my luggage, 
and tiien demanded of the red nightcap what 
I owed him. He replied, «« One real." These 
were the only two words which I heard pro- 
ceed from his mouth : he was certainly adaict- 
ed to silence, and perhaps to philosophy, 
neither of which are much practised in Anda- 
lusia. I now hurried to the wharf; the steam- 
er was not yet arrived, but I heard its thunder 
up the river every moment becoming more 
distinct: there was mist and darkness upon 
theftce of Ike waten, and I feh awe aa I list- 
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ened to the approach of the inTisihle rooDSter 
booming through the stilliieBS of the night It 
came at last in sight, plashed its way forward, 
stopped, and I was soon on board, it was the 
Peninsnla, the best boat on the Gaadalqniyir. 

What a wonderful prodaction of art is a 
steamboat; and yet why ahonld we call it 
wonderfol, if we consider its histoiy t More 
than five hundred years have elapsed since the 
idea of making one first originated; but it was 
not until &e close of the last century that the 
first, worthy of the name, made its appearance 
OD a Scottish riyer. 

Dnrii^ this long period of time, acute minds 
and akiutil hands were occasionally busied in 
attempting to remoye those imperfections in 
the machinery, which alone preyented ayesael 
being made capable of propelling itself against 
wuidand tide. All these attempts were suo- 
cessiyely abandoned in despair, yet scarcely 
one was made which was perfectly fruitless ; 
each inyentor leaying behind him some monu- 
ment of his labour, of which those who snc- 
oeeded him took adyantage, until at last a 
fortunate tiiought or two. Sod a few more per- 
fect arrangements, were all that were wanting, 
nie time arriyed, and now, at length, tiie yery 
Atlantic is crossed by haughty Bieamma. 
Much has been said of the utility of steam in 
spreading abroad ciyilization, and l think justly. 
Whoi the first steam yessels were seen on the 
Gnadalquiyir, about ten years ago, the Seyil- 
lians ran to the banks of the riyer, ciying 
*< sorcery, sorcery,*' which idea was not a lit- 
tie fiiyonred by ^ speculation being an Engn- 
lish one, and tiie boats, which were English 
built, being proyided with Engiish engineere, 
as, indeed, they still are ; no Spaniard haying 



been found capable of understanding the ma^ 
chinery. They soon, howeyer, became ac- 
customed to them, and the boats are in general 
crowded with passengers. Fanatic and yain 
as the ScTillians still are, and bigoted as they 
remain to their own customs, they know that 
good, in one instance at least, can proceed &om 
a foreign land, and that land a lana of heretics ; 
inrreterate prejudice has been shaken, and we 
will hope mat this is the dawn of their ciyil^ 
zation. 

Whilst passing oyer the bay of Cadis, I 
was reclinmg on one of the benches on the 
dpok, when the captain walked by in company 
with another man ; they stopped a short dis- 
tance from me, and I heard the captain ask the 
other, in a low yoice, how many languages he 
spoke; he replied **only one." " That one,** 
said the captain, **is of course the Christian; 
by which name the Spaniards style their owti 
language in contradistinction to all othen. 
** Triat fellow,'' continued the captain, ^ who 
is lying on the deck, can speak Chriiertian too 
when it seryes his purpose, but he speaki 
others, which are by no means Christian : he 
can talk English, and I myself haye heard 
him chatter in Gitano with the gipsies of Tii- 
ana ; he is now going amongst me Moors, and 
when he arriyes in their country, you will hear 
him, should yon be there, conyerse as fluently 
in their gibberish as in Christiano, nay, better, 
for he is no Christian himself. He has been 
seyeral tunes on board my yessel already, bat 
1 do not like him, as I consider that he carries 
something about with him which is not good." 

This worthy person, on my coming aboard 
the boat, had shaken me by the hand and ez« 
pressed his joy at seeing me again. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

CadijB— The Fordficationt— The Consul-General— <;haracteristic Anecdote— Catalan Steamer— 
Trafidgar— Alonio Guzman— Gibil Muza— Orestes Frigate— The Hostile Lion— Worits of the 
Creator— Liiard of the Rock— The Concourse — Queen of the Waters— Broken Prayer. 

Cadiz stands, as is well known, upon a Fieneh during the swajof Napoleon, are par- 
Jong narrow neck ofland stretching out into feetJy admirable, and seem impregnable : to- 
the ocean, from whose bosom the town wards the sea it is defended as moeh by na- 
appears to rise, the salt waters laving its tare as by art, water and sunken rooks being- 
walls on all sides save the east, where a no contemptible bulwarks. The defences of 
sandy isthmus connects it with the coast of the town; however, except the landward ones, 
Spain. The town, as it exists at the present afford melancholy proofs of Spanish apathy 
dav, is of modem construction, and very and neglect, even when allowance la made for 
unlike any other town which is to be found the present peculiarly unhappy ciicamatances 
in the Peninsula, being built with great of the coantry. Scarcely a gun, except a few 
legularity and symmetry. The streets are dismounted ones, is to be seen on the fortifica- 
numerous, and intersect each other, for the tions, which are rapidly falling to decay, so 
most part, at right angles. They are very that this insulated stronghold is at |nrssent al- 
narrow in comparison to the height of the most at the mercy of any foreign nation which, 
bouses, so that they are almost impervious upon any pretence, or none at all, ehoald seek 
to the rays of the sun, except when at its to tear it from the grasp of its present legiti- 
midday altitude. The principal street, how- mate possessofs, and convert it into a foreign 
ever, is an exception, it being of some width, colony. 

- This street, in which stands the Bolsa or Ex- A few hours after my arrival, I waited upon 
change, and which contains the houses of Mr. B., the British consul-general at Cadia. 
the chief merchants and nobility, is the His house, which is the comer one at the en- 

frand resort of loungers as well as men of ^noe of the alameda, commands a noble pros- 
usiness during the earlv part of the day, Pfct of the bay, and is very Isrge and mag- 
and in that respect resembles the Pnerta del nificent. I had of course long been ac- 
Sol at Madrid. It is connected with the qoainted with Mr. B. by repatation ; I knew 
great square, which, though not of very ^at for several yeara he had filled, with 
considerable extent, has many pretensions advantage to his native country and with ho- 
to magnificence, it being surrounded with nour to himself, the distinguished and highly 
lai^e imposing houses, and planted with fine responsible situation which he holds in Spain, 
trees, with marble seats below them for the I, knew, likewise, that he was a good and 
accommodation of the public. There are plous Christian, and, moreover, the firm and 
few public edifices worthy of much attention : enlightened friend of the Bible Society. Of 
the chief church, indeed, might be considered ^^^ ^w I was aware, but I had never yet en- 
a fine monument of labour in some other i^Y^ *e advantage of being personally ac- 
countries, but in Spain, the land of noble quainfed with him. I saw him now for the 
and gigantic cathedrals, it can be styled no- ^'®^ time, and was much struck with his ap- 
thing more than a decent place of worship; pearance. He is a tall, athletic, finely built 
It is still in an unfinished state. There is man, seemingly about foriy-fiTC or fifty ; there 
a public walk or alameda on the northern >« ™"ch dignity in his countenance, which is, 
rampans, which is generally thronged in however softened by an expression of good 
summer evenings : the green of its trees, bumour truly engaging. His manner is frank 
when viewed from the bay, affords an »»^ affable in the extreme. I am not going 
agreeable relief to the eye, dazzled with the ^ ®"^' >"to minute details of our interview, 
glare of the while buildings, for Cadiz is ^^ich was to me a very interesting one. He 
also a briffht city. It was once the weaJlhi- K"®"^ already the leading parts of my history 
est place m all Spain, but its prosperity has ^^"^ "J arrival in Spain, and made several 
of late years sadly diminished, and its mha- comments upon it, which displayed his inti- 
bitants are continually lamenting iu ruined ^^^ knowledge of the situation of the conn- 
trade ; on which account many are daily ^ ^ regards ecclesiastical matters, and the 
abandoning it for Seville, where living at least state of opinion respecting religious innova- 
18 cheaper. There is still, however, much ^*®"* 

life and bustle in the streets, which are adorned I was pleased to find that his ideas in many 
with many splendid shops, several of which points accorded with my own, and we were 
are in the style of Paris and London. The both decidedly of opinion that, notwithstand- 
present population is said to amount to eighty ing the great persecution and outcry which 
thousand souls. had lately been raised against the gospel, the 

It is not without reason that Cadiz has been battle was by no means lost, and tnat the 
called a strong town : the fortifications on the holy cause might yet triumph in Spain, if 
land $idef which were partly the work of the aeu united with discretion and Ckibtiu 
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hnmility were displayed by thoM called upon 
to uphold it. 

During the greater part of this and the fol- 
iowing day, I was much occupied at the cas- 
tom-house, endeavouring to obtain the doca- 
ments necessary for the exportation of the 
Testaments. On the afternoon of Saturday, 
I dined with Mr. B. and his family, an in- 
teresting group,— his lady, his beautiful daugh- 
ters, and his son, a fine intelligent young man. 
Early the next morning, a steamer, the Ba- 
lear, was to quit Cadiz for Marseilles, touch- 
ing on the way at Algeziras, Gibraltar, and 
▼arious other ports of Spain. I had engaged 
my passage on board her as far as Gibraltar, 
having nothing farther to detain me at Gadii ; 
my business with the custom-house having 
been brought at last to a termination, though 
I believe I should never have got through it 
but for the kind assistance of Air. B. I quit- 
ted this excellent man and my other charming 
friends at a late hour with regreL I believe 
that I carried with me their very best wishes ; 
and, in whatever part of the world I, a poor 
wanderer in the Gospel's cause, may chance 
to be, I shall not unfrequently offer up sincere 
prayers for their happiness and well-being. 

Before taking leave of Cadiz, I shall relate 
an anecdote of the British consul, characteris- 
tic of him and the happy manner in which he 
contrives to execute the most disagreeable 
duties of his situation. I was in conversation 
with him in a parlour of his house, when we 
were interrupted by the entrance of two very 
nnexpected visitors : they were the captain of 
a Liverpool merchant vessel and one of the 
crew. The latter was a rough sailor, a 
Welshman, who could only express himself 
in very imperfect English. They looked un- 
utterable dislike and defiance at each other. 
It appeared that the latter had refused to 
work, and insisted on leaving the ship, and 
his master had in consequence brought him 
before the consul, in order that, if he persisted, 
the consequences might be detailed to him, 
which would be the forfeiture of his wages 
and clothes. This was done ; but the fellow 
became more and more dogged, refusing ever 
to tread the same deck again with his captain, 
who, he said, had called him " Greek, lazy 
lubberly Greek,*' which he would not bear. 
The word Greek rankled in the sailor's mind, 
and stung him to the very core. Mr. B., who 
seemed to be perfectly acquainted with the 
character of Welshmen in general, who are 
proverbially obstinate when opposition is 
offered to them, and who saw at once that the 
dispute had arisen on foolish and trivial 
grounds, now told the man, with a smile, that he 
would inform him of a way by which he might 
gain the weather-gage of every one of them, 
consul and captain and all, and secure his 
wages and clothes; which was by merely 
goin^ on board a brig of war of her Majesty, 
which was then lying in the bay. The fellow 
said he was aware of this, and intended to do 
so. His grim features, however, instantly 
relaxed in some degree, and he looked more 
humanely upon hS captain. Mr. B. then, 



addressing himself to the latter, msde some' 
observations on the impropriety of using the 
word Greek to a British sailor; not forgetting, 
at the same time, to speak of the absolute 
necessity of obedience and discipline on board 
every ship. His words produced such an 
effect, that in a very little time the sailor held 
out his hand towards his captain, and expressed 
his willin^ess to go on board with him and 
perform his duty, adding, that the captain, 
npon the whole, was the best man in the world. 
So they departed mutually pleased ; the consul 
making both of them promise to attend divine 
service at his house on the following day. 

Sunday morning came, and 1 was on board 
the steamer by six o'clock. As I ascended 
the side, the harsh sound of the Catalan dialect 
assailed my ears. In fact, the vessel was 
Catalan built, and the captain and crew were 
of that nation ; the greater part of the passen- 
gers already on board, or who subsequently 
arrived, appeared to be Catalans, and seemed 
to vie with each other in producing disagree- 
able sounds. A burly merchant, howevert 
with a red face, peaked chin, sharp eyes, and 
hooked nose, clearly bore off" the palm ; he 
conversed with astonishing eagerness on 
seemingly the most indifferent subjects, or 
rather on no snbject at all ; his voice would 
have sounded exactly like a coffee-mill but for 
a vile nasal twang: he poured forth his 
Catalan incessantly till we arrived at Gib- 
raltar. Such people are never sea-sick, thoogli 
they frequently produce or aggravate the 
malady in others. We did not get under way 
until past eight o'clock, for we waited for the 
Governor of Algeziras, and started instantly 
on his coming on board. He was a tall, thin, 
rigid figure of about seventy, with a long, 
grave, wrinkled countenance; in a word, the 
very image of an old Spanish grandee. We 
stood out of the bay, rounding tne lofty light- 
house, which stands on a ledge of rocks, and 
then bent our course to the south, in the direc- 
tion of the Straits. It was a glorious morning, 
a blue sunny sky and blue sunny ocean ; or, 
rather, as my friend Oehlenschleger has ob- 
served on a similar occasion, there appeared 
two skies and two suns, one above and one 
below. 

Our progress was rather slow, notwith- 
standing the fineness of the weather, probably 
owin? to the tide being against us. In about 
two hours we passed the Castle of Santa 
Petra, and at noon were in sight of Trafalgar. 
The wind now freshened and was dead ahead ; 
on which account we hugged closely to the 
coast, in order to avoid as much as possible 
the strong heavy sea which was pouring down 
from the Straits. We passed within a very 
short distance of the Cape, a bold bluff fore- 
land, but not of any considerable height. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to pass 
by this place — the scene of the most cele- 
brated naval action on record— without emo- 
tion. Here it was that the united navies of 
France and Spain were annihilated by a far 
inferior force ; but that force was British, and 
was directed by one of the moat lemarkablt 
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Ben of Ihe age, and perhaps the grnalMt hen 
of any Ume. Huge fragmenu of wieob itill 
frequenll; emerge from the vrateiy gulf whose 
billows chafe Ihe louky aides of riafalgar; 
thej are celiRB of the enormQue abipa whicti 
were burnt and sunk on thatteirible day, when 
the heroic champion of Britain concluded bis 
work and died. I ncTer beard but one indi- 
Tiduvil venture to ae; a woid in disparagement 
of Nelaon'B elorj : it was a pert American, 
who obaerrfd, that Ihe Britiab' admiral wac 
much overrated. "Can that iiuiividual be 
overraiiid," replied a stranger, "whose every 
thoDghl was beut on hia cniintrT's honour, who 
■eaicely ever fought wilbout leaving a piece 
of hia body in the fray, and who, not to apeah 
of minor triumphs, waa victorioua in two aucb 
mctions aa Aboukir and Trafalgar V 

We were now soon in sighl of the Moorish 
eoasl. Cape Spartel appealing dimly through 
mist and vapour on oar right. A regnlai 
Levanter baa now come on, and the vessel 
pitched and tosaed to n very conaiderabte de- 

r. Moal of the paasengers were sea-sick ; 
governor, however, and mjaelf held oul 
■lanfulty : we sat on a bench together, and 
entered into conversation respecting Ihe Moon 
■nd their country. Torquemada himself could 
not have apoken of both with more abborrencB. 
He informed me that he had been frequently 
in aeFeral of the principal Moorish towns of 
ibe coBBl, which he described as heaps of 
raina: IhsMoorathemaelvea he called CaSrea 
and wild beaats. He observed that be bad 
Dever been even at Tangier, where the peojile 
were moat civilized, without eipeiiencing 
•one inBult, so great waa the abhorrence of 
the Moors to any thing in the ahape of a 
Christian. He added, however, that they 
treated the English with comparative civility, 
and that Ihej had a saying among them to the 
•Sect that Englishman and Mahometan were 
one and the same : ha then looked particularly 
grave for a moment, and, crosaing himaeli, 
was silent. I gnesaed what was passing in 
IiiiDiUid: 

" From heretic boora. 
And Turkish Moore, 
Slarofthegea, 
Gentle Marie, 
Deliver me I" 
At about three we were passing Tarifs, 
ao frequenilv mentioned in the history of 
Moors and Christians. Who has not heard 
of Alonzo Guzman the faithful, who allow- 
ed his only son to be crucified before the 
wells of the town rather than submit to the 
gaomioy of delivering up the keys to the 
Mootish monarch, who, with a host which 
is said to have amounted to nearly half a 
million of men, h^ landed on the ahorea of 
Andalusia, and threatened lo bring all Spain 
once more beneath the Moslem yoke 1 Cer- 
tainly if there be a land and a spot where the 
Dame of that good patriot is not sometimes 
mentioned and sung, that laud, thai spot is 
modern Spain and modern Tarifa. 1 hare 
heard the ballad of Alonzo Guzman chanietl 
in Danish, by a bind ia the wilds of Jattaad; I 



but once ipeakiiigof " the Faithful" to some 

inhabitants of Tarifa, they replied thai they 
bad never heard of Guzman the faithful of 
Tarifa, but were acquainied with Aionao 
Guzman, '* the one-eyed," (el f uerfo,) and 
that he was one of the mosi villainous at- 
rif^rcs on the Cadiz road. 

The voyage of these narrow seas can 
scarcely fail to be interesting to the most 
apathetic IndiTidual, from the nature of the 
scenery which presents itself to the eye on 
eJlliE^r side. The coasts are exceedingly high 
and bold, especially that of Spain, whicli 
st^eind to overcrow the Moorish; but oppo- 
site to Tarifa the African continent, round- 
ing lowarda the south-west, assumes ao aii 
of sublimity and grandeur. Ahoarymoun- 
liiin is seen upliftiDg its summits above the 
clouds : it is monnt Abyla, or as it is called 
in the Moorish tongue, Gibil Muz a, or the 
hill of Muza, from the circumstance of its 
containing the sepulchre of a prnphet of that 
name. This is one of the two eicresences 
of nature on which the Old World bestowed 
the title of Ihe Pillars of Hercules. Its 
skirts and sides occupy the Moorish coast for 
/ leagues in more than one direction, 
be broad aspect of its steep and siupen- 
front ia turned fall towards that part of 
iho European continent where Gibraltar lies 
like a huge monster atrelching- far into Ibe 
brine. Of the two hills or piliars, the most 
remarkable, wben viewed from afar, is the 
African one, Gibil Muza. It ia the tallest 
bulkiest, and is visible at a greater dis- 
c; but scan them both from near, and 
feel that all your wonder is engrossed 
by Ihe European column. Gibil Muza isan 
immense shapeless mass, a wilderness of 
rocks, with here and there a few trees and 
shrutA nodding from the cleAs of its preci- 
pices; iiisuninhabiied, save by wolves, wild 
swine, and chattering monkeys, on which 
last ai;count it is caDed by the Spaniards, 
Montana dt Eoi Jtonat (the hill of the ba- 
boons;) whilst, on the contrary, Gibraltar, 
not 10 apeak of the strange city which covers 
pari of It, a city inhabited by men of all na- 
'*~ns and tongues, its batteries and excava- 
ns, all of them miracles of art, is the most 
igular looking mountain in the world — a 
tain which can neither be described by 
lor pencil, and at which the eye is 
satiated with gazing, 
raa near snnset, and we were crossing 
the bay of Gibraltar. We had stopped at 
Mgwiras, on the Spanish side, for Ihe pur- 
Qse of landing the old governor and his 
lite, and delivering and receiving letters. 
Algeziras is an ancient Moorish town, as 
le name denotes, which is an Arabic word, 
id signifies "the place of the islands." It 
siluated at the water's edge, with a lofly 
inge of mountains in the tear. It seemed 
sad deserted place, as far as I could judge 
: Ihe distance of half a mile. In the har- 
bour, however, lay a Spanish frigate and 
French war bri^. As we passed the former. 
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■ome of the 9pamardt OD bcniTd ourateamer] 
became boastful at the expense of the Eng- 
Bsh. It appeared ihai, a few weeks before, ' 
■n English vessel, Bunpected to be a contra- 
baail trader, itbs seen by this frigate horering 
tbout a bay oa the Andalusiaa coast, id 
pany with an English frigate, the Oi 
The Spaniard dodged Ihem for some 
til) one moraine obserTine thai the Orestes 
had disappeared, he hoisted English colours, 
and made a signal to the trader to beardonm; 
the latter, deceived by ibe British ensign, and 
supposing that the Spaniard was the Friend- 
ly Orestea, instantly drew near, was fired at 
and boarded, and proving in effect to be a 
contraband trader, she was carried into port 
and delivered over to the Spanish authori- 
ties. In a few days, the captain of the 
Orestes hearing of this, and incensed at the 
unwarrantable use made of the British Hag, 
seat a boat on board the frigate, demanding 
that the vessel should be instanity restored, 
as, if she was not, he would retake her by 
force ; adding, that he had forty cannons on 
board. The captain of the Spanish frigate 
returned for answer, that the trader was in 
the hands of ilie oflicers of ihe customs, and 
was no longer at his disposal ; thai the cap- 
tain of the Orestes, however, could do what 
he pleased, and that if he had forty guns, 
he nimself had forty-four: whereupon the 
Orestes thought proper lo bear away. Such 
at least was (he Spanish account, as related 
by the journals. Observing the Spaniards lo 
be in great glee at the idea of one of their 
a\Uoa having frightened away the English- 
man, I eiclainied. " Gentlemen, all of you 
who suppose that an English sea captain 
has been deterred front attackingaSpaniard,; 
from an apprehension of a superior force of , 
four guns, remember, if you please, Ihe fate 
of the Santissima Trinidad, and be pleased 
also not to forget that we are almost within 
eanoou sound of Trafalgar." 

It was near sunset, I repeat, and we were 
crossing the bay of Oihraltar. 1 stood on 
theprowof the vessel, with my eyes inteotlv 
fixed on the mountain fortress, which, ihougii 
I had seen it several times before, filled my 
mind with admiration and interest. Viewed 
from this situation, it certainly, if it tesem- 
bles any animate object in nature, has some- 
thing of the appearance of a terrible couchant 
lion, whose stupendous head menaces Spain- 
Had 1 been dreaming, I should almost nave i 
concluded it to be the genius of Africa, in the I 
shape of its most puissant monsier, who had 
bounded over the sea from the clime of sand 
and sun, bent on the destruction of ihe rival 
continent, more especially as the hue of its 
stony sides, its crest and chine, is tawny 
even ai that of the hide of the desert king. 
A hostile lion has italmostinvariably proved 
to Spain, at least since it firat began lo play 
a part in history, which was at the time 
whi^n Tank seized and fortified it. It has 
for the most part been ia the bands of for«^ 
ers: Gr^t the swarthy and tutfaoned Stoor 



poMeased it, and it is now leiMDted by a fair 
haired race from a distant isle. Though a 
part of Spain, it seems to disavow the con- 
nexion, and at the end of a long narrow 
sandy isthmus, almost level with the sea, 
raising its blasted and perpendicular brow lo 
denounce the crimes which deform the his- 
tory of that fair and majestic land. 

It VI 

nd wa were crossin? the hay o 
tar. Bay ! it aeemed no nay, bat a 



time, and wa were crossing the hay of Gibral- 
tar. Bay ! it aeemed no nay, bat an inland 
■M, aarronnded on all aidei by enchanted bar- 
riera, ao alrange, so wonderful was the aspect 
of ita coasts. Before us lay Itae impregnable 
liilt ; on nor right, the Africran continent, wilh 
its ^ay Gibil Muza, and the crag of Ceuta, to 
which last a aolitarj bark seemed atsering 
its way; behind us the town we had just 
quitted, with ita mountain wall ; on our left 
the coast of Spain. Tbe surface of the water 
was unrufHed by a wave, and as we rapidljp 
glided on, the strange ohjeot which we were 
approaching became momentarily more distinct 
and visible. There, at tbe base of tbe tnonn- 
and coverings small poruon of its tide, 
lay the city with its ramparts garnished with 
black guns pointing significantly at its molea 
and harbours ; above, seeminHy on every crag 
which could be made available for the parpoae 
of defence or destruction, peered batteries, pals 
and sepulchral -loo king, as if ominous of tbe 
fate which awaited any intrusive foe; whilst 
east and west, towards Africa and Spain, on 
the extreme points, rose castles, towers, OT 
atalias which overcrowed the whole, and ell 
the circnmjacent region, whether land or sea. 
Mighty and threatsning appeared the fortifica- 
tions, and doubtless, vievred in any other 
situation, would have alone occupied ths 
mind and engroaaed its wonder; but Ihe hill, 
the wondrona hill, was everywhere about 
them, beneath them or above them, overpower- 
ing their effect aa a spectaole. Who, when 
he beholds tbe enormoDS elephant, with bia 
brandished trunk, dashing impetuously to tbe 
war, sees tbe castle which be bears, or fears 
the javelins of those whom he carries, how- 
ever skilful and warlike they mny be 1 Never 
does God appear so great and powerful aa 
when the works of his hands stand in con- 
trast with the labours of man. Survey the 
Eacurial, it is a proad work, but wonder if 
you can when you see the mountain mocking 
it behind ; survey that boast of Moorish kings, 
survey Granada from its plain,Bnd wonder if 
you can, for jou aee the Alpajarra mocking it 
From behind. O what are Ihe works of man 
oompared with those of tbe Lord ? Even aa 
man is compared with his Creator. Man 
builds pyramids, and God builds pyramids: 
tbe pyramids of man are heaps of shingles, 
tiny hillocks on a sandy plain ; the pyramid! 
of the Lord ere Andea and Indian hills. Man 
builds walls and ao does bis master; but Ibe 
walla of God are the black precipices of Gib- 
raltar and Horneel, eternal, indestructible, ai>d 
not to be scaled ; whilst those of man can be 
climbed, can be bmkea by tbe wave or shat- 
tered bjr the lightnior n the powdw bluL 
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Would man display his power and grrandear 
to advantage, let him flee far from the hills ; 
for the broad pennants of God, even his oloods, 
float upon the tops of the htlis, and the majesty 
of God is most manifest among the hills. 
Call Gibraltar the hill of Tarik or Hercules if 
you will, but ^ze upon it for a moment and 
you will call it the hill of God. Tarik and 
the old giant may have built upon it; but not 
all the dark race of whom Tarik was one, nor 
all the giants of old renown of whom the other 
was one, could have built up its crags or chisel- 
ed the enormous mass to its present shape. 

We dropped anchor not far from the mole. 
As we expected every moment to hear the 
evening gun, after which no person is permit- 
ted to enter the town, I was in trepidation lest 
I should be obliged to pass the night on board 
the dirty Catalan steamer, which, as 1 had no 
occasion to proceed farther in her, I was in 
great haste to ^uit. A boat now drew nigh, 
with two individuals at the stem, one of 
whom, standing up, demanded, in an authori- 
tative voice, the name of the vessel, her de- 
stination and cargo. Upon being answered, 
they came on board. After some conversa- 
tion with the captain, they were about to de- 
part, when I inquired whether I could accom- 
pany them on shore. The person I addressed 
was a tall young man, with a fustian frock 
coat. He had a long face, long nose, and 
wide mouth, with large restless eyes. There 
was a grin on his countenance which seemed 
permanent, and had it not been for his bronzed 
complexion, I should have declared him to be 
a cockney, and nothing else. He was, how- 
ever, no such thing, but what is called a rock 
lizard, that is, a person bom at Gibraltar of 
English parents. Upon hearing my question, 
which was in Spanish, he grinned more than 
ever, and enquired, in a strange accent, 
whether I was a son of Gibraltar. I replied 
that I had not that honour, but that I was a 
British subject. Whereupon he said that he 
should make no difficulty in taking me ashore. 
We entered the boat, which was rapidly rowed 
toward the land by four Genoese sailors. My 
two companions chattered in their strange 
Spanish, he of the fustian occasionally turning 
his countenance full upon me, the last grin 
appearing ever more hideous than the preced- 
ing ones. We soon reached the quay, where 
my name was noted down by a person who 
demanded my passport, and I was then per- 
mitted to advance. 

It was now dusk, and I lost no time in 
erossing the drawbridge Snd entering the long 
low archway which, passing under the ram- 
part, communicates with the town. Beneath 
this archway paced with measured tread, tall 
red-coated sentinels with shouldered guns. 
There was no stopping, no sauntering in these 
men. There was no laughter, no exchange of 
light conversation with the passers by, but 
their bearing was that of British soldiers, 
conscious of the duties of their station. What 
a difference between them and the listless 
loiterers who stand at guard at the gate of a 
Spamth ganisonad town* . 



I now proceeded np the prineipal street, 
which runs with a gentle ascent along ibe 
base of the hill. Accustomed for some montk 
past to the melancholy silence of Seville, I was 
almost deafened by the noise and bustle 
which reigned around. It was Sunday nigbt, 
and of course no business was going on, but 
there were throngs of people passing up and 
down. Here was a military guard proceediog 
along ; here walked a group of officers, there 
a knot of soldiers stood talking and laughing. 
The greater part of the civilians appe-ared to 
be Spaniards, but there was a large sprinkling 
of Jews in the dress of those of Barbary, and 
here and there a turbaned Moor. There were 
gangs of sailors likewise, Genoese, judging 
from the patois which they were speaking, 
though I occasionally distinguished the sonnd 
of " tou logou sas," by which I knew there 
were Greeks at hand, and twice or thrice 
caught a glimpse of the red cap and blue 
silken petticoats of the mariner from the Ro- 
maic isles. On still I hurried, till I arrived 
at a well known hostelry, close by a kind of 
square, in which stands the little exchange of 
Gibraltar. Into this I ran and demanded 
lodging, receiving a cheerful welcome from 
the genius of the place, who stood behind the 
bar, and whom I shall perhaps have occasion 
subsequently to describe. All the lower 
rooms were filled with men of the rock, bur- 
ly men in general, with swarthy complexions 
and English features, with white hats, white 
jean jerkins, and white jean pantaloons. 
They were smoking pipes and cigars, and 
drinking porter, wine, and various other fluids, 
and conversing in the rock Spanish, or rock 
English, as the fit took them. Dense was the 
smoke of tobacco, and great the din of voices, 
and I was glad to hasten up stairs to an unoc- 
cupied apartment, where I was served with 
some refreshment, of which I stood n^uch in 
need. 

I was soon disturbed by the sound of mar- 
tial music close below my windows. I 
went down and stood at the door. A mili- 
tary band was marshalled upon the little 
square before the exchange. It was prepar- 
ing to beat the retreat. After the prelude, 
which was admirably executed, the tall 
leader gave a flourish with his stick, and 
strode forward up the street, followed by the 
whole company of noble looking fellows and 
a crowd of^ admiring listeners. The cymbals 
clashed, the horns screamed, and the kettle- 
drum emitted its deep awful note, till the 
old rock echoed again, and the hanging ter- 
races of the town rang with the stirring 
noise : 

" Dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub — thus go the drums, 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes.*' 

O England ! lonj^, long may it be ere the 
sun of thy gjpry sink beneath the wave of 
darkness ! Though gloomy and portentous 
clouds are now gathering rapidly around 
thee, still, still may it please the Almighty 
to d^perse them, and to grant thee a futurity 
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longer in dcinitioD and still brighter in re- 
nown than thy past ! Or if thv doom be at 
iiand, mny that doom be a noble one, and 
worthy of her who has been stvled the Old 
Queen of the waters! May thou sink, if 
thou dost sink, amidst blood and flame, with 
a mighty noise, causing more than one na- 
tion to participate in thy downfall! Of all 
fetes, may it please the Lord to preserve 
thee from a disgraceful and a slow decay ; 
becoming, ere extinct, a scorn and a mockery 
for those selfsame foes who now, though 
they envy and abhor thee, still fear thee, 
nay, even against their will, honour and re- 
spect thee. 

Arouse thee, whilst yet there is time, and 
prepare thee for the combat of life and death ! 
Cast from thee the foul scurf which now en- 
crusts thy robust limbs, which deadens their 
force, and makes them heavy and powerless ! 
Cast from thee thy false philosophers, who 
would fain decry what, next to the love of 



€k)d, has hitherto been deemed most sacred, 
the love of the mother land ! Cast from thee 
ihy false patriots, who, under the pretext of 
redressing the wroiigs of the poor and weak, 
seek to promote internal discord, so that 
thou mayest become only terrible to thyself! 
And remove from thee the false prophets, 
who have seen vanity and divined lies ; who 
have daubed thy wall with untempered 
mortar, that it may fall ; who see visions of 
peace where there is no peace ; who have 
strengthened the hands of the wicked, and 
made the heart of the righteous sad. O, do 
this, and fear not the result, for either shall 
thy end be a majestic and an enviable ond, 
or God shall perpetuate thy reign upon the 
waters, thou Old Q,ueen ! 

The above was part of a broken prayer for 
my native land, which, after my usual 
thanksgiving, I breathed to the Almighty ere 
retiring to rest that Sunday night at Gib- 
raltar. 
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Perhaps it would have been impossible 
to have chosen a situation more adapted for 
studying at my ease Gibraltar and its inhabi- 
tants, than that which I found myself occu- 
pying about ten oVlock on the following 
morning. Seated on a small bench just op- 
posite the bar, close by the door, in the pas- 
sage of the hostelry at which I had taken up 
my temporary abode, I enjoyed a view of the 
square of the exchange and all that was go- 
ing on there, and by merely raising my 
eyes, could gaze at my leisure on the stu- 
pendous hill which towers above the town 
to an altitude of some thousand feet. I could 
likewise observe every person who entered 
or left the house, which is one of great re- 
sort, being situated in the most frequented 
place of the principal thoroughfare of the 
town. My eyes were busy and so Mrere my 
ears. Close beside me stood my excellent 
friend Griffiths, the jolly hostler, of whom 
I take the present opportunity of saying a 
few words, though I dare say he has been 
frequently described before, and by far better 
pens. Let those who know him not figure 
to themselves a man of about fifty, at least 
six feet in height, and weighing some eigh- 
teen stone, an exceedingly florid countenance 
and good features, eyes full of quickness and 
shrewdness, but at the same time beaming 
with good nature. He wears white panta- 
loons, white frock, and white hat, and is, 
indeed, all white, with the exception of his 



polished Wellingtons and rubicund face. 
He carries a whip beneath his arm, which 
adds wonderfully to the knowingness of his 
appearance, which is rather more that of a 
gentleman who keeps an inn on the New- 
market road, " purely for the love of travel- 
lers, and the money which they carry about 
them," than of a native of the rock. Ne- 
vertheless, he will tell you himself that he is 
a rock lizard ; and you will scarcely doubt it 
when, beside his jSnglish, which is broad 
and vernacular, you hear him speak Spanish, 
ay, and Genoese too, when necessary, and 
it is no child's play to speak the latter, which 
I myself could never master. He is a good 
judge of horse-flesh, and occasionally sells 
"a bit of a blood," or a Barbary steed, to a 
young hand, though he has no objection to 
do business with an old one ; for there is not 
a thin, crouching, livid faced, lynx-eyed Jew 
of Fez capable of outwitting him in a bar- 
gain, or cheating him out of one single 
pound of the fifty thousand sterling which he 
possesses; and yet ever bear in mind that he is a 
good natured fellow to those who are disposed 
to behave honourably to him, and know like- 
wise that he will lend you money, if you are a 
gentleman, and are in need of it; but depend 
upon it, if he refuse you, there is something 
not altogether right about you, for Griffiths 
knows hii world, and is not to be made a fool of 
There was a prodigious quantity of porter 
consumed in my presence during the ahon 
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hour that 1 sat on the bench of that hosteliy i which seemed to have been chiseled by sodm 



of the rock. The passage before the bar was 
frequently filled with officers, who lounged 
in for a refreshment which the sultry heat of 
the weather rendered necessary, or at least 
inviting; whilst not a few came gallopinff up 
to the door on small Barbary horses, which 
are to be found in great abundance at Gib- 
raltar. AH seemed to be on the best terms 
with the host, with whom they occasionally 
discussed the merits of particular steeds, and 
whose jokes they inyariablv received with 
unbounded approbation. There was much 
in the demeanour and appearance of these 
young men, for the greater part were quite 
young, which was highly mteresting and 
agreeable. Indeed, I believe it may be said 
bi English officers in general, that in per- 
sonal appearance, and in polished manners, 
they bear the palm from those of the same 
class over the world. True it is, that the 
officers of the royal guard of Russia, espe- 
cially of the three noble regiments styled the 
Priberjensky, Simeonsky, and Finlansky 
polks, might fearlessly enter in competition 
m almost all points with the flower of the 
British army ; but it must be remembered, 
that those regiments are officered by the 
choicest specimens of the Sclavonian nobili- 
ty, young men selected expressly for the 
splendour of their persons, and for the supe- 
norily of their mental endowments ; whilst, 
probably, amongst all the fair-haired Anglo- 
Saxon youths whom I now saw gathered 
near me, there was not a single one of noble 
ancestry, nor of proud and haughty name ; 
and certainly, so far from having been 
selected to flatter the pride and add to the 

Somp of a despot, they had been taken in- 
iscriminatelv from a mass of ardent aspi- 
rfmts for military glory, and sent on their 
country's service to a remote and unhealthy 
colony. Nevertheless, they were such as 
their country might be proud of, for gallant 
boys they looked, with courage on their 
brows, beauty and health on their cheeks, 
and intelligence in their hazel eyes. 

Who is he who now stops before the door 
without entering, and addresses a question to 
my host, who advances with a respectful 
salute 1 He is no common man, or his ap- 
pearance belies him strangely. His dress is 
simple enough ; a Spanish hat, with a peaked 
crown and broad shadowy brim — ^the veritable 
sombrero— jean pantaloons and blue hussar 
jacket ; but how well that dress becomes one 
of the most noble-looking figures I ever be- 
held. I gazed upon him with strange respect 
and admiration as he stood benignantly 
smiling and joking in good Spanish with an 
impudent rock rascal, who held in his hand a 
hu^e bogamante, or coarse carrion lobster, 
which he would fain have persuaded him to 
purchase. He was almost gigantically tall, 
towering nearly three inches above the burly 
host himself, yet athletically symmetricaf, and 
straight as a pine tree of Dovrefeld. He 
must have counted eleven lustres, which east 
an airofmstare dlgtdtj ow a eoantenBiiee 



Grecian sculptor, and yet his hair was black 
as the plume of the Norwegrian raven, and so 
was the moustache which curled abofe his 
well formed lip. In the garb of Greece, and 
in the camp before Troy, I should have taken 
him for Agame^anon. ** Is that man a gene- 
ral V said I to a short queer looking personage^ 
who sat by my side, intently studying i 
newspaper. ** That gentleman," he whispered 
in a lisping accent, ** is, Sir, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Gibraltar.** 

On either side outside the door, squattin; 
on the ground, or leaning indolently against 
the walls, were some half dozen men of veiy 
singular appearance. Their principal garment 
was a kind of blue gown, something resemblhig 
the blouse worn by the peasants of the north 
of France, but not so long; it was compressed 
around their waists by a leathern girdle, and 
depended about half way down their thighs. 
Their le^s were bare, so that I had an opptn^ 
tuniiy of observing the calves, which appeared 
unnaturally large. Upon the head they wore 
small scull-caps of black wool. I asked the 
most athlectic of these men, a dark-visaged 
fellow of forty, who they were. He answer- 
ed, ** hamalos." This word I knew to be 
Arabic, in which tongue it signifies a porter; 
and, indeed, the next moment, I saw a similar 
fellow staggering across the square under an 
immense burden, almost suflicient to have 
broken the back of a camel. On again ad- 
dressing my swarthy friend, and enquiring 
whence he came, he replied, that he was bora 
at Mogadore, in Barbary, but had passed the 
the greatest part of his life at Gibraltar. He 
added, that he was the " capitaz," or head 
man of the ** hamalos*' near the door. I now 
addressed him in the Arabic of the East, 
though with scarcely the hope of being un- 
derstood, more especially as he had been so 
long from his own country. He however 
answered very pertinently, his lips quivering 
with eagerness, and his eyes sparkling with 
joy, though it was easy to perceive that the 
Arabic, or rather the Moorish, was not the 
language in which he was accustomed either 
to think or speak. His companions all ga- 
thered around and listened with avidity, oc« 
casionally exclaiming, when any thin^ was 
said which they approved of: •* WakktSrajil 
shereefhada^minoeleddelseharkt," (A holy 
man this, from the kingdoms of the East.) 
At last I produced the shekel, which I inva- 
riably carry about me as a pocket-piece, and 
asked the capataz whether he had ever seen 
that money before. He surveyed the censer 
and olive-branch for a considerable time, and 
evidently knew not what to make of it. At 
length he fell to inspecting the characters 
round about it on both sides, and giving a cry, 
exclaimed to the other hamalos : ** Brothers, 
brothers, these are the letters of Solomon. 
This silver is blessed. We must kiss this 
money.*' He then put it upon his head, 
pressed it to his eyes, and finally kissed it 
with enthusiasm, as did successively all his 
brethren. Then refaining it, b% ftuuned it 
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to me, with a low reference. Griffiths suh- 
Reqaently informed me, that the fellow refused 
to work during all the rest of the daj, and 
did nothing bat smile, laugh, and talk to him- 
self. 

♦• Allow tne to offer you a glass of bitters, 
sir,** said the queer looking personage before 
mentioned ; he was a corpulent man, very short, 
and his legs particularly so. His dress con- 
sisted of a greasy snuff-coloured eoat, dirty 
white trousers, and dirtier stockingrs. On his 
head he wore a rusty silk hat, the eaves of 
which had a tendency to turn up before and 
behind. I had observed that, during my con- 
versation with the hamaios, he had several 
times uplifted his eyes from the newspaper, 
and the production of the shekel had grinned 
very significantly, and had inspected it when 
in the hand of the capataz. *' Allow me to 
offer you a glass of bitters,'* said he ; ** I 
guessed you was one of our people before you 
spoke to the hamaios. Sir, it does my heart 
good to see a gentleman of your appearance 
not above speaking to his poor brethren. It is 
what I do myself not unfrequently, and I 
hope God will blot out my name, and that is 
Solomons, when I despise them. I do not 
pretend to much Arabic myself, yet I under- 
stood you tolerably well, and I liked your 
discourse much. You must have a great 
deal of shillam eidri, nevertheless you startled 
me when you asked the hamalo if he ever 
read the Torah ; of course yon meant with 
the meforshim ; poor as he is, I do not believe 
him becoresh enough to read the Torah with- 
out the commentators. So help me, sir, I be- 
lieve you to be a Salamancan Jew ; I am told 
there are still some of the old families to be 
found there. Ever atTudela, sir? not very 
far from Salamanca, I believe ; one of my 
own kindred once lived there : a great tra- 
veller, sir, like yourself; went over all the 
world to look for the Jews,— went to the top 
of Sinai. Any thing that I can do for you at 
at Gibraltar, sir 1 Any commission 1 will ex- 
ecute it as reasonably, and more expeditiously 
than any one else. My name is Solomons. 
I am tolerably well known at Gibraltar ; yes, 
sir, and in the Crooked Friars, and, for that 
matter, in the Neuen Stein Steg, at Hamburgh ; 
so help me, sir, I think I once saw your face at 
the fair at Bremen. Speak German, sir? 
though of course you do. Allow me, sir, to 
offer you a glass of bitters. I wish, sir, they 
were mayim, hayim for your sake, I do indeed, 
sir, I wish they were living waters. Now, sir, 
do give me your opinion as to this matter 
(lowering his voice and striking the news- 
paper.) Do you not think it is very hard that 
one Yodken should betray the other 1 When 
I put my little secret beyad peluni,— yon nn- 
derstand me, sir? when I entrust my poor se« 
cret to the custody of an individual, and that in- 
dividual a Jew, a Yudken, sir, I do not wish 
to be blown, indeed, I do not expect it. In a 
word what do you think of the gold duat rob- 
bery, and what will be done to those unfortu- 
nate people, who I see are convicttd !'* 

That same day I made inquiry xespectiDg 



the means of transferring myself to Tangier, 
having no wish to prolong my stay at Gib- 
raltar, where, though it is an exceedinglv in- 
teresting place to an observant traveller, I had 
no particular business to detain me. In the 
evening I was visited by a Jew, a native of 
Barbary, who informed me that he was secre- 
tary to the master of a small Genoese bark 
which plied between Tangier and Gibraltar. 
Upon his assuring me that the vessel would 
infallibly start for the former place on the fol- 
lowing evening, I agreed with him for my 
passage. He said that as the wind was blow- 
ing from the Levant quarter, the voyage would 
be. a speedy one. Being desirous now of dis- 
posing to the mostadvantage of the short time 
which I expected to remain at Gibraltar, I de- 
termined upon visiting the excavations, which 
I had as yet never seen, on the following 
morning, and accordingly sent for and easily 
obtained the necessary permission. 

About six on Tuesday morning, I started on 
this expedition, attended by a very intelligent 
good-looking lad of the Jewish persuasion, one 
of two brothers who officiated at the inn in the 
capacity of valets de plac^. 

The morning was dim and hazy, yet sultry 
to a degree. We ascended a precipitous street, 
and proceeding in an easterly direction, soon, 
arrived in the vicinity of what is generally 
known by the name of the Moorish Uastle, a 
large tower, but so battered by the cannon 
balls discharged against it in the famous siege, 
that it is at present little better than a ruin ; 
hundreds of round holes are to be seen in its 
sides, in which, as it is said, the shot are still 
imbedded ; here, at a species of hut, we were 
joined by an artillery sergeant, who was to 
be our guide. After saluting us, he led the 
way to a huge rock, where he unlocked a gate 
at the entrance of a dark vaulted passage 
which passed under it, emerging from which 
passage we found ourselves in a steep path, 
or rather staircase, with walls on either side. 

We proceeded very leisurely, for hurry in 
such a situation would have been of little avail, 
as we should have lost our breath in a minute^s 
time. The soldier, perfectly well acquainted 
with the locality, stalked along with measured 
steps, his eyes turned to the ground. 

I looked fully as much at that man as at the 
strange place where we now were, and which 
was every moment becoming stranger. He 
was a fine specimen of the yeoman turned 
soldier ; indeed, the corps to which he belonged 
consists almost entirely of that class. There 
he paces along, tall, strong, ruddy, and chest- 
nut-haired, an Englishman every inch ; be- 
hold him pacing alone, sober, silent, and civil, 
a genuine English soldier. I prize the sturdy 
S^t; I love the daring and impetuous Irish- 
man; I admire all the various races which 
constitute the population of the British isles ; 
yet I must say that, upon the whole, none are 
so well adapted to ply the soldier^s hardy 
trade' as the rural sons of old England, so 
strong, so oool, yet, at the same time, animated 
with 80 mach hidden fiie. Turn to the his-, 
Uaj of England and yoa will at onoe ^loebr^ 
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of what such men are cafwble : efen «t Hast- 
incfs, in the gray old time, ander almost every 
disadvantage, weakened by a recent and ter- 
rible conflict, withoat discipline, comparatively 
speaking, and uncouth ly armed, they all but 
vanquished the Norman chivalry. Trace 
their deeds in France, which they twice sub- 
dued ; and even follow them to Spain, where 
they twan^nd the yew and raised the battle- 
axe, and left behind them a name of glory at 
In^iis Mendi, a name that shall last till fire 
consumes the Cantabrian hills. And, oh, in 
modern times, trace the deeds of these gallant 
men all over the world, and especially in 
France and Spain, and admire them, even as 
1 did that sober, silent, soldier-like man who 
was showing me the wonders of a foreign 
mountain fortress, wrested by his countrymen 
from a powerful and proud nation more than a 
century before, and of which he was now a 
trusty and efficient guardian. 

We arrived close to the stupendous preci- 
pice, which rises abruptly above the isthmus 
called the neutral ground, staring gauntly and 
horridly at Spain, and immediately entered the 
excavations. They consist of gal leries scooped 
in the living rock at the distance of some 
twelve feet from the outside, behind which 
they run the whole breadth of the hill in this 
direction. In these galleries, at short dis- 
tances, are ragged yawning apertures, all 
formed by the hand of man, where stand the 
cannon upon neat slightly raised pavements 
of small flint stones, each with its pyramid of 
bo i lets on one side,, and on the other a box, in 
which is stowed the gear which the gunner 
requires in the exercise of his craft. Every 
thing was in its place, every thing in the 
nicest English order, every thing ready to 
scathe and overwhelm in a few moments the 
proudest and most numerous host which might 
appear marching in hostile array against Uiis 
smefular fortress on the land side. 

There is not much variety in these places, 
one cavern and one gun resembling the other. 
As for the guns, they are not of large calibre, 
indexed, such are not needed here, where a 
pebble discharged from so great an altitude 
would be fraught with death. On descending 
a shaft, however, I observed, in one cave of 
special importance, two enormous carronades 
looking with peculiar wickedness and malig- 
nity down a shelving rock, which perhaps, 
although not without tremendous difficulty, 
might be scaled. The mere wind of one of 
these huge guns would be sufficient to topple 
over a thousand men. What sensations of 
dread and horror must be awakened in the 
broast of a foe when this hollow rock, in the 
day of siege, emits its flame, smoke, and 
thundering wind from a thousand yawning 
holes ; horror not inferior to that felt by the 
peasant of the neighbourhood when Mongibello 
belches forth from all its orifices its sulphure- 
ous fires. 

Emerging from the excavations, we pro- 
ceeded to view various batteries. 1 askpd the 
sergeant whether his eompaniontand himself 



were dexterous at the use of the gnnc. He 
replied- that these cannons were to them what 
the fowling-piece is to the fowler, that thev 
handled them as easily, and, he believed, 
pointed them with more precision, as they 
seldom or never missed an object within range 
of the shot. This man never spoke until he 
was addressed, and then the answers which 
he gave were replete with good sense, and in 
general well worded. After our excursion, 
which lasted at least two hours, I made him a 
small present, and took leave with a hearty 
shake of the hand. 

In the evening I prepared to go on board 
the vessel bound for Tangfier, trusting in what 
the Jewish secretary had told me as to iis 
sailing. Meeting him, however, accidentally 
in the street, he informed me that it would not 
start until the following morning, advising me 
at the same time to be on board at an early 
hour. I now roamed about the streets until 
night was beginning to set in, and becoming 
weary, I was just about to direct my steps to 
the inn, when I felt myself gently pulled by 
the skirt. I was amidst a concourse of peo- 
ple who were gathered around some Irish 
soldiers who were di8puting,and I paid no at- 
tention; but I was pulled again more forcibly 
than before, and I heard myself addressed in 
a language which I had half forgotten, and 
which I scarcely expected ever to hear again. 
I looked round, and lo! a tall figure stood 
close to me and gazed in my face with anx- 
ious inquiring eyes. On its head was the 
kauk or furred cap of Jerusalem ; depending 
from its shoulders, and almost trailing on the 
ground, was a broad blue mantle, whilst 
kandrisa or Turkish trousers enveloped its 
nether limbs. I gazed on the figure as wist- 
fully as it gazed upon me. At first the fea- 
tures appeared perfectly strange, and I was 
about to exclaim, I know you not, when one 
or two lineaments struck me, and I cried, 
though somewhat hesitatingly, *^ Surely this . 
is Judah Lib.'* 

I was in a steamer in the Baltic in the year 
'34, if I mistake not. There was a drizzling 
rain and a high sea, when I observed a young 
man of about two and twenty leaning in a 
melancholy attitude against t^e side of the 
vessel. By his countenance I knew him to 
be one of the Hebrew race, nevertheless 
there was something very singular in his 
appearance, something which is rarely ionnd 
amongst that people, a certain air of noble- 
ness which highly interested me. I ap- 
proached him, and in a few minutes we were 
m earnest conversation. He spoke Polish 
and Jewish German indiscriminately. The 
story which he related to me was highly ex- 
traordinary, yet I yielded implicit credit to 
all his words, which came from his mouth 
with an air of sincerity which precluded 
doubt; and, moreover, he could have no 
motive for deceiving me. One idea, one 
object, engrossed him entirely : '* My fa- 
ther,'* said he, in language wl^ich strongly 
marked his race, " was a native of Galatia» 
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a Jevv of high caste, a learned man, for he 
knew Zohar,* and he was likewise skilled 
in medicine. When I was a child of some 
ei^ht years, he left Gralatia, and taking his 
wife, who was my mother, and myself with 
him, he bent his way unto the East, even to 
Jerusalem ; there he established himself as 
a merchant, for he was acquainted with 
trade and the arts of getting money. He 
was much respected by the Rabbins of Je- 
rasalem, for he was a Polish man, and he 
knew more Zohar and more secrets than the 
firisest of them. He made frequent joumevs, 
and was absent for weeks and for months, 
but he never exceeded six moons. My fa- 
ther loved me, and he taught me part of 
what he knew in the momentsof his leisure. 
I assisted him in his trade, but he took me 
not with him in his journeys. We had a 
shop at Jerusalem, even a shop of com 
merce, where we sold the goods oi the Naza- 
rene, and my mother and myself, and even a 
little sister who was born shortly after our 
arrival at Jerusalem, all assisted my father 
in his commerce. At length it came to pass, 
that on a particular time he told us that he 
was going on a journey, and he embraced 
us and bade us farewell, and he departed, 
whilst we continued at Jerusalem attending 
to the business. We awaited his return, but 
months passed, even six months, and he 
came not, and we wondered ; and months 
passed, even other six passed, but still 
he came not, nor did we hear any tidings 
of him, and our hearts were filled with hea- 
viness and sorrow. But when years, even 
two years, were expired, I said to my mo- 
ther, * I will go ana seek my father ;' and 
she said, • Do so,' and she gave me her 
blessing, and I kissed my little sister, and I 
went forth as far as Egypt, and there 1 heard 
tidings of my father, lor people told me he 
had been there, and they named the time, 
aod they said that he had passed from thence 
to the land of the Turk ; so I myself followed 
to the land of the Turk, even unto Constan- 
tinople. Aod when I arrived there 1 again 
heard of my father, for he was well known 
amongst the Jews, and they told me the 
time of his being there, and they added that 
he had speculated and prospered, and de- 
parted from Constantinople, out whither he 
went they knew not. So I reasoned within 
myself and said, perhaps he may have gone 
to the land of his fathers, even unto Galatia, 
to visit his kindred ; so I determined to go 
there myself, and I went, and I found our 
kindred, and I made myself known to them, 
and they rejoiced to see me: but when I 
asked them for my father, they shook their 
heads and could give me no intelligence; 
and they would fain have had me tarry 
witn them, but I would not, for the thought 
of my father was working strong within me, 

* A Rabbinical book, very difficult to be under- 
stood, thouajh written avowedly for the purpose 
of eltKidatinjr many points connected with thej 
religious ceremonies oi the Hebrews. | 



and I could not rest So I departed and 
went to another country, even unto Russia, 
and I went deep into that country, even as 
far as Kazan, and of all 1 met, whether Jew, 
or Russ,or Tartar, I enquired for my father : 
but no one knew him, nor had heard of him. 
So I turned Imck and here thou seest me; 
and I now purpose going through all Ger- 
many and France, nay, through all the 
worla, until I have received intelligence of 
ray father, for I cannot rest until I know 
what is become of my father, for the thought 
of him bnraeth in my brain like fire, even 
like the fire of Jehinnim. 

Such was the individual whom I now saw 
again, after a lapse of five years, in the 
street of Gibraltar, in the dusk of the even- 
ing. •* Yes," he replied, ** I am Judah, 
sumamed the Lib. Thou didst not recoip- 
nise me, but 1 knew thee at once. I should 
have known thee amongst a million, and 
not a day has passed since I last saw thee, 
but I have thought on thee." I was about 
to reply, but he pulled me out of the crowd 
and led me into a shop where, squatted on 
the floor, sat six or seven Jews cutting lea- 
ther; he said something to them which I 
did not understand, whereupon they bowed 
their heads and followed their occupation 
without takin? any notice of us. A singular 
figure had followed us to the door; it was 
a man dressed in exceedingly shf/bby Euro- 
pean garments, which exhibited nevertheless 
the cut of a fashionable tailor. He seemed 
about fifty ; his face, which was very broad, 
was of a deep bronze colour; the features 
were rugged but exceedingly manly, and, 
notwithstanding they were tnose of a Jew, 
exhibited no marks of cunning, but on the 
contrary, much simplicity and good nature 
His form was above the middle height and 
tremendously athletic, the arms and back 
were literally those of a Hercules squeezed 
into a modern surtout ; the lower part of his 
face was covered with a bushy beard, which 
depended half way down his breast. This 
figure remained at the door, his eyes fixed 
upon myself and Judah. 

The first enquiry which I now addressed 
was, " Have you heard of your father?" 

**I have," he replied. ** When we parted, 
I proceeded through many lands, and wher- 
ever I went I inquired of the people respecting 
my father, hut still they shook their heads, 
until I arrived at the land of Tunis; and there 
I went to the head rabbi, and he told me that 
he knew my father well, and that he had been 
there, even at Tunis, and he named the time, 
and he said that from thence he departed for 
the land of Fez ; and he spoke much of my 
father and of his learning, and he rrentioned 
the Zohar, even that dark book which my 
father loved so well ; and he spoke yet more 
of my father's wealth and his sppcnlations, in 
all of which it seems he had thriven. So I 
departed and I mounted a ship, and 1 went into 
the land of Barbary, even unto Fez, and when 
I arrived there I heard mnoh intelligrenee of 
mj lather, but it was intelligence which ^v* 
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haps was worse than ignorance. For the 
Jews told me that ray father had been there, 
and had speculated and had thriven, and that 
from thence he departed for Tafilaltz, which 
is the country of which the Emperor, even 
Maley Abderrahman, is a native; and there 
be was still prosperous, and his wealth in pfold 
and silver was very great; and he wished to 
go to a not far distant town, and he engaged 
certain Moors, two in number, to accompany 
him and defend him and his treasures; and 
the Moors were strong men, even makhasniah 
or soldiers; and they made a covenant with 
my father, and they gave him their right 
hands, and they swore to spill their blood 
rather than his should be shed. Xnd my 
father was encouraged, and he waxed bold, 
ai\d he departed with them, even with the 
two false Moors. And when they arrived in 
the uninhabited place, they smote my father, 
and they prevailed against him, and they 
poured out his blood in the way, and they rob- 
bed him of all he had, of his silks and his 
merchandize, and of the gold and silver which 
he had made in his speculations, and they 
went to their own village, and there they sat 
themselves down and bought lands and houses, 
and they rejoiced and they triumphed, and 
they made a merit of their deed, saying : * We 
have killed an infidel, even an accurst Jew ;* 
and these things were notorious in Fez. And 
when I heard these tidings my heart was sad, 
and I became like a child, and I wept; but 
the fire of Jehinnim burned no longer in my 
brain, for I now knew what was become of 
my father. At last I took comfort and I rea- 
soned with myself, saying, * Would it not be 
wise to go unto the Moorish king and demand 
of him vengeance for my father's death, and 
that the spoilers be despoiled, and the treasure, 
even my father's treasure, be wrested from 
their hands and delivered up to me who am 
his son?' And the king of the Moors was not 
at that time in Fez, but was absent in his 
wars; and I arose and followed him, even 
onto Arbat, which is a seaport, and when I 
arrived there, lo ! I found him not, but his son 
was there, and men said unto me, that to speak 
noto the son was to speak unto the king, even 
Muley Abderrahman ; so I went in unto the 
king's son, and I kneeled before him, and I 
lifted up my voice and I said unto him what I 
had to say, and he looked courteously upon 
me and said, * Truly thy tale is a sorrowful 
one, and it maketh me sad: and what thou 
aakest that will I grant, and thy father's death 
shall be avenged, and the spoilera shall be 
despoiled ; and I will write thee a letter with 
m^ own hand unto the Pasha, even the Pasha 
of Tafilaltz, and I vrill enjoin him to make 
inquiry into thy matter, and the letter thou 
abalt thyself carry and deliver unto him.' And 
when I heard these words, my heart died 
within my bosom for very fear, and I replied, 

* Not so, my lord ; it is good that thou write 

• letter unto the Pasha, even unto the Pasha 
of Tafilaltz, but that letter will I not take, 



neither will I go to Tafilaltz, for no sooner 
should I arrive there and my errand be known, 
than the Moors would arise and put me to 
death, either privily or publicly, tor are not 
the murderers of my father Moors ; and am I 
aught but a Jew, though I be a Polish man ?* 
And he looked benignantly, and he said, 
* Truly, thou speakest wisely; I will write 
the letter, but thou shalt not take it, for I will 
send it by other hands ; therefore set thy heart 
at rest, and doubt not that, if thy tale be true, 
thy fietther's death shall be avenged, and the 
treasure, or the value thereof, be recovered and 
given up to thee; tell me, therefore, where 
wilt thou abide till then?' And I said unto 
him, ' My lord, I will go into the land of Sns 
and will tarry there.' And he replied : * Do 
so, and thou shalt hear speedily from me/ 
So I arose and departed and went into the land 
of Suz, even unto Sweerah, which the Naza- 
renes call Mogadore; and I waited with a 
troubled heart for intelligence from the son of 
the Moorish king, but no intelligence came, 
and never since that day have I heard from 
him, and it is now three years since I was in 
his presence. And I sat me down at Moga- 
dore, and I married a wife, a daughter of cor 
nation, and I wrote to my mother, even to 
Jerusalem, and she sent me money, and with 
that I entered into commerce, even as my father 
had done, and I speculated, and I was not sne- 
cessful in my speculations, and I speedily lost 
all I had. And now I am come to Gibraltar 
to speculate on the account of another, a mer- 
chant of Mogadore, but I like not my occupa- 
tion, he has deceived me ; I am going back, 
when I shall again seek the presence of the 
Moorish king and demand that the treasure of 
my father be taken from the spoilera and de- 
livered up to me, even to me his son." 

I listened wiUi mute attention to the sin- 
gular tale of this singular man, and when be 
had concluded I remained a considerable time 
without saying a word ; at last he inquired 
what had brought me to Gibraltar. I told 
him I was merely a passer through on my way 
to Tangier, for which place I expected to sail 
the following morning. Whereupon he ob- 
served, that in the course of a week or two he 
expected to be there also, when he hoped that 
we should meet, as he had much more to tell 
me. '*And peradventure," he added^ **yoa 
can afford me counsel which will be profitable, 
for you are a pereon of experience, versed in 
the ways of many nations; and when I look 
in your countenance, heaven seems to open tu 
me, for I think 1 see the countenance of a 
friend, even of a brother." He then bade me 
farewell, and departed; the strange bearded 
man, who during our converaation bad re- 
mained patiently waiting at the door, followed 
him. I remarked that there was less wildness 
in his look than on the former occasion, but, 
at the same time, more melancholy, and his 
features were wrinkled like those of an a^d 
man, though he had not yet passed the pnme 
of youth* 
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CHAPTER LIU. 

Qenoeie Mirmen— Saint IMQchaeri Caye — ^Midntriit Abywea— Toung American— A Slave Pro* 

prietor— The Fairy xtfan— Infidelity. 



THmovoHOUT the whole of that nijB^ht it 
blew very hard, but as the wind was la the 
Levant quarter, I had no apprehension of 
being detained longer at Gioraltar on that 
account. I went on board the vessel at an 
early hour, when I found the crew engaged 
in hauling the anchor close, and making 
other preparations for sailing. They in- 
formed me that we should prooably start in 
an hour. That time however passed, and 
we still remained where we were, and the 
captain continued on shore. We formed 
one of a small flotilla of Genoese barks, the 
crew of which seemed in their leisure mo* 
ments to have no better means of amusing 
themselves than the exchange of abusive 
language : a furious fusilade of this kind pre- 
sently commenced, in which the mate of our 
vessel particularly distinguished himself; he 
was a grey-haired Genoese of sixty. Though 
not able to speak their patois, I understood 
much of what was said ; it was truly shock- 
ing, and as they shouted it forth, judging 
from their violent gestures and distorted fea- 
tures, you would have concluded them to be 
bitter enemies ; they were, however, nothing 
of the kind, but excellent friends all the time, 
and indeed very good-humoured fellows at 
bottom. Oh, the infirmities of human na- 
ture ! When will man learn to become truly 
Christian? 

I am upon the whole very fond of the 
Genoese ; they have, it is true, much ribaldry 
and many vices, but they are a brave and 
chivalrous people, and have ever been so, 
and from them I have never experienced 
aught but kindness and hospitality. 

After the lapse of another two hours, the 
Jew secretary arrived and said something^ to 
the old mate, who grumbled much ; men 
coming up to me, he took off his hat and in- 
formed me that we were not to start that 
day, saying at the same time that it was a 
shame to lose such a noble wind, which 
would carry us to Tangier in three hours. 
'' Patience'^ said I, and went on shore. 

I now strolled towards Saint Michael's 
cave, in company with the Jewish lad 
whom I have before mentioned. 

The way thither does not lie in the same 
direction as that which leads to the excava- 
tions; these confront Spain, whilst the cave 
yawns in the face of Afirica. It lies nearly 
at the top of the mountain, several hundred 
yards above the sea. We passed by the 
public walks, where there are noble trees, 
and also by many small houses, situated de- 
lightfully in gardens, and occupied by the 
officers of the garrison. It is wrong to suf)- 
pose Gibraltar a mere naked banen loek; it 
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is not without its beautiful spots — spots such 
as these, looking cool and refreshmg, with 
bright green foliage. The path soon became 
very steep, and we left behind us the dwell- 
ings of man. The gale of the preceding 
night had entirely ceased, and not a breath 
of air was stirring; the midday sun shone in 
all its fierce glory, and the crags up which 
we clambered were not unfrequently watered 
with the perspiration drops which rained 
from our temples : at length we arrived at 
the cavern. 

The mouth is a yawing cleft in the side 
of the mountain, about twelve feet high and 
as many wide ; within there is a very rapid 
precipitous descent for some fifty yai^s, 
where the cavern terminates in an abyss 
which leads to unknown depths. The most 
remarkable object is a natural column, which 
rises up something like the trunk of an enor* 
mous oak, as if for the purpose of support- 
ing the roof; it stands at a short distance 
from the entrance, and gives a certain air of 
wildness and singularity to that part of the 
cavern which is visible which it would other- 
wise not possess. The floor is exceedingly 
slippery, consisting of soil which the con- 
tinual drippinffs from the roof have saturated, 
so that no slight precaution is necessary for 
him who treads it. It is very dangerous to 
enter this place without a s^ide well ac- 
quainted with it, as, besides toe black pit at 
the extremity, holes which have never been 
fathomed present themselves here and there, 
falling into which the adventurer would be 
dashed to pieces. Whatever men may 
please to say of this cave, one thing it seems 
to tell to all who approach it, namely, that 
the hand of man has never been busy about 
it; there is many a cave of nature's forming, 
old as the earth on which we exist, which 
nevertheless exhibits indications that man 
has turned it to some account, and that it 
has been subjected more or less to his modi- 
fying power; not so this cave of Gibraltar, 
for, judging from its appearance, there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing that it ever 
served for aught else than a den for foal 
night birds, reptiles, and beasts of prey. It 
has been stated by some to have been used 
in the days of paganism as a temple to the 
god Hercules, who, according to toe ancient 
tradition, raised the singular mass of cra^ 
now called Gibraltar, and the mountain 
which confronts it on the African shores, as 
columns which should say to all succeeding 
times that he had been there, and had a£ 
yanced no farther. Sufficient to observe, 
that there is nothing within the cave which 
would authoriza Uie adoption of anch an 
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opinion, not even a platform on which an 
altar could have stood, whilst a narrow path 
passes before it, leading to the summit of the 
mountain. As I have myself never pene- 
trated into its depths, I can of course not 
pretend to describe them. Numerous have 
been the individuals who, instigated by curi- 
osity, have ventured down to immense 
depths, hoping to discover an end, and in- 
deed scarcely a week passes without similar 
attempts being made either by the officers or 
soldiers of the garrison, all of which have 

E roved perfectly abortive. No termination 
as ever been reached, nor any discoveries 
made to repay the labour and frightful danger 
incurred; precipice succeeds precipice, and 
abyss succeeds abyss, in apparently endless 
succession, with ledges at mtervals, which 
afford the adventurers opportunities for rest- 
ing themselves and affixing their rope-lad- 
ders for the purpose of descending yet far- 
ther. What is, however, most mortifying 
and perplexing, is to observe that tnese 
abysses are not only before, but behind you, 
and on every side ; indeed, close within the 
entrance of the cave, on the right, there is a 
gulf almost equally dark and full as threat- 
ening as that which exists at the nether end, 
and perhaps contains within itself as many 
gulfs and horrid caverns branching off in all 
directions. Indeed, from what I have heard, 
I have come to the opinion that the whole 
hill of Gibraltar is honeycombed, and I have 
little doubt that, were it cleft asunder, its in- 
terior would be found full of such abysses 
of Erebus as those to which Saint Michael's 
cave conducts. Many valuable lives are 
lost every year in these horrible places; and 
only a few weeks before my visit, two ser- 
geants, brothers, had perished in the gulf on 
the right hand side of the cave, having, when 
at a great depth, slipped down a precipice. 
The body of one of these adventurous men is 
even now rotting in the bowels of the moun- 
tain, preyed upon by its blind and noisome 
worms; that of his brother was extricated. 
Immediately after this horrible accident, a 
gate was placed before the mouth of the cave, 
to prevent individuals, and especially the 
Feckless soldiers, from indulging in their ex- 
travagant curiosity. The lock, however, was 
apeeculy forced, and at the period of my ar- 
rival the gate swung idly upon its hinges. 

As I left the place, I thought that perhaps 
similar to this was the cave of Horeb, where 
dwelt Elijah, when he heard the still small 
voice, after the ^reat and strong wind which 
rent the mountains and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord ; the cave to the en- 
tran<5e of which he went out and stood with 
his face wrapped in bis mantle, when he 
heard the voice say unto him, " What doest 
ihou here Elijah 7" |;i Kings, xix. 11— 13.J 
And what am I domg here, I inquired ot 
myself as, vexed at my detention, I descend- 
ed into the town. 

That afternoon I dined in the company of 
a young American, a native of Soutn Caro- 
/ had frequently teen him before u 



he had been staying for some time at the inn 
previous to my arrival at Gibraltar. His 
appearance was remarkable : he was lOW 
of stature, and exceedingly slightly made ; 
his features were pale but well formed ; he 
had a magnificent head of crispy black hair, 
and as superb a pair of whiskers of the same 
colour as I ever beheld. He wore a white 
hat, with broad brim and particularly shallow 
crown, and was dressed in a light yellow 
gingham frock striped with black, and ample 
trousers of calico : in a word, his appear- 
ance was altogether queer and singular. On 
my return from my ramble to the cave, I 
found that he had himself just descended 
from the mountain, having since a very early 
hour been absent exploring its wonders. 

A man of the rock asked him how he 
liked the excavations. '* Liked them," said 
he; " you might just as well ask a person 
who has just seen the Niagara Fails how he 
liked them — ^like is not the word, mister.'* 
The heat was suffocating, as it almost inva- 
riably is in the town of Gibraltar, where 
rarely a breath of air is to be felt, as it is 
sheltered from all winds. This led another 
individual to inquire of him whether he did 
not think it exceedingly hot 1 *' Hot, sir," 
he replied, *' not at all : fine cotton ^theriog 
weather as a man could wish lor. We 
couldn't beat it in South Carolina, sir." 
" You live in South Carolina, sir — I hope, 
sir, you are not a slave proprietor," said the 
short fat Jewish personage in the snuff- 
coloured coat, who had offered me the bit- 
ters on a previous occasion ; " it is a terrible 
thing to make slaves of poor people, simply 
because they happen to be black ; don't you 
think so, sir?" "Think so, sir — no, sir, 1 
don't think so^I glory in being a slave pro- 
prietor; have four hundred black niggers on 
my estate — own estate, sir, near Charleston 
— flog half a dozen of them before break- 
fast, merely for exercise. Niggers only made 
to be flogged, sir: try to escape sometimes; 
set the blood-hounds in their trail, catch them 
in a twinkling : used to hang themselves for- 
merly : the niggers thought that a sure way to 
return to their own country and get clear of 
me: soon put a stop to that : told them that if 
any more hanged themselves I'd hang myself 
too, follow close behind them, and flog them 
in their own country ten times worse than in 
mine. What do you think of that, friend ?" 
It was easy to perceive that there was more 
of fun than malice in this eccentric little 
fellow, for his large grey eyes were sparkling 
with good humour whilst he poured out 
these wild things. He was exceedingly free 
of his money ; and a dirty Irish woman, a 
soldier's wife, having entered with a basketful 
of small boxes and trinkets, made of portions 
of the rock of Gibraltar, he purchased the 
greatest part of her wares, giving her for 
every article the price (by no means incon- 
siderable) which she demanded. He had 
glanced at me several times, and at last I 
saw him stoop down and whisper something 
to the Jew, who replied in an under ton% 
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Sir 



thongh "With considerable earnestness, ''O 
dear no, sir; perfectly mistaken, sir: is no 
American, sir: — ^from Salamanca, sir; the 
gentleman is a Salamancan Spaniard.'' The 
waiter at length informed us that he had laid 
the table, and that perhaps it would be agree- 
able to us to dine together: we instantly as- 
sented. I found my new acquaintance in 
many respects a most agreeable companion : 
be soon told me his history, tie was a 
planter, and, from what he hinted, just come 
to his property. He was part owner of a 
large vessel wnich traded between Charies- 
ton and Gibraltar, and the yellow fever 
having just broken out at the former place, 
he had determined to take a trip [his first] 
to Europe in this ship; having, as he said, 
already visited every state in the Union, and 
seen all that was to be seen there. He de- 
scribed to me, in a very naive and original 
manner, his sensations on passing by Tarifa, 
which was the first walled town he nad ever 
seen. I related to him the history of that 
place, to which he listened with great atten- 
tion. He made divers attempts to learn from 
me who I was ; all of which t evaded, though 
he seemed fully convinced that I was an 
American ; and amongst other things asked 
me whether my father had not been Ameri- 
can consul at Seville. What, however, most 
perplexed him was my understanding Moor- 
ish and Gaelic, which he had heard me 
speak respectively to the hamalos and the 
Irish woman, the latter of whom, as he said, 
had told him that I was a fairy man. At 
last he introduced the subject of religion, and 



spoke with much contempt of revelation, 
avowing himself a deist; he was evidently 
very anxious to hear my opinion, but here 
ag^m I evaded him, and contented myself 
with asking him, whether he had ever read 
the Bible. He said he had not; but that he 
was well acquainted with the writings of 
Volney and Mirabeau. I made no answer ; 
whereupon he added, that it was by no 
means his habit to introduce saeh subjects, 
and that there were very few persons to 
whom he would speak so unreservedly, but 
that I had very much interested him, though 
our acquaintance had been short. I replied, 
that he would scarcely have spoken at Bos- 
ton in the manner that I had just heard him, 
and that it was easy to perceive that he was 
not a New Englander. " I assure you,*' said 
he, " I should as little have thought of speak- 
ing so at Charleston, for if I held such con- 
versation there, I should soon have had to 
speak to myself." 

Had I known less of deists than it has 
been my fortune to know, I should perhaps 
have endeavoured to convince this young 
man of the erroneousness of the ideas which 
he had adopted ; but I was aware of all that he 
would have urged in reply, and as the believer 
has no carnal arguments to address to carnal 
reason upon ^is subject, I thought it best to 
avoid disputation, which I felt sure would lead 
to no profitable result. Faith is the free gift 
of God, and I do not believe that ever yet was 
an infidel converted by means of af\er-dinner 
polemics. This was the last evening of my 
sojourn in Gibraltar. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



Again on Board— The Strange Visage — ^The Hadji — Setting Sail — ^The Two Jews— American 
Vessel— Tangier— Adun Oulem— The Straggle— The Forbidden Thing. 



On Thursday, the 8th of Aagnst, I was 
again on board the Genoese bark, at as early 
an hour as on the previous morning. After 
waiting, however, two or three hours without 
any preparation being made for departing, I 
was about to return to the shore once more, 
but the old Genoese mate advised me to stay, 
assuring me that he had no doubt of our sail- 
ing sp^ily, as all the cargo was on board, 
and we had notbiuff farther to detain us. I 
was reposing ray self in the little cabin, when 
I heard a boat strike against the side of the 
vessel, and some people come on board. 
Presently a face peered in at the opening, 
strange and wild . I was half asleep, and at first 
imagined I was dreaming, for the tacB seemed 
more like that of a goat or an ogre than of a 
human being; its long beard almost touoh- 
my face as I lay extended in a kind of berth. 
Starting up, however, I recognised the sin- 
gular looking Jew whom I had Men in the 



company of Jodah Lib. He recognised me 
also, and nodding, bent his huge features into 
a smile. 1 arose and went upon deck, where 
I found him in company with another Jew, a 
young man in the dress of fiarbary. They 
had just arrived in the boat. I asked my 
friend of the beard who he was, from whence 
he came, and where he was goiuff 1 He an* 
swered, in broken Portaguese, that he was 
returning from Lisbon, where he had been 
on business, to Mogadore, of which place he 
was a native. He then looked me in the 
face and smiled, and taking out a book from 
his pocket, in Hebrew characters, fell to read- 
ing it ; whereupon a Spanish sailor on board 
OMerved, that with such a beard and book he 
must needs be a sabio, or sage. His com- 
panion was from Mequinea, and spoke oidy 
Arabic. 

A large boat now drew nigh, the stem of 
whioh was filled with Moon; there might 
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be aboQt twelve, and the preaterpart eridently 
consisted of persons of distinction, as they 
were dressed in all the pomp and gallantry 
of the fiast, with snow white turbans, jaba- 
dores of green silk or scarlet cloth, and be- 
deyas rich with gold galloon. Some of them 
were exceedingly fine men, and two amongst 
them, youths, were strikingly handsome, and 
so far from exhibiting Uie dark swarthy 
countenance of Moors in general, their com* 
plexions were of a delicate red and white. 
The principal personage, and to whom all 
the rest paid much deference, was a tall ath- 
letic man of about forty. He wore a Test 
of white quilted cotton, and white kandrisa, 
whilst, gracefully wound round his body, and 
swathing the upper pait of his head, was the 
haik, or white flannel wrapping plaid, always 
held in so much estimation by the Moors from 
the earliest period of their history. His legs 
were bare, and his feet only protected from the 
ground by yellow slippers. He displayed no 
larther ornament than one large gold ear-ring, 
from which depended a pearl, evidently of great 
price. A noble black beard, about a foot in 
length, touched his muscular breast. His 
features were good, with the exception of the 
eyes, which were somewhat small; their ex- 
pression, however, was evil; their glances 
were sullen; and malignity and ill-natnre 
were painted in every lineament of his coun- 
tenance, which seemed never to have been 
brightened with a smile. The Spanish sailor, 
of whom I have already had occasion to 
Bpeak, informed me, in a whisper, that he was 
a santurun, or big saint, and was so far 
back on his way from Mecca; adding, that 
he was a merchant of immense wealth. It 
soon appeared that the other Moors had merely 
attended him on board through friendly polite- 
ness, as they all successively came to bid him 
adieu, with the exception of two blacks, who 
were his attendants. I observed that these 
blacks, when the Moors presented them their 
hands at departing, invariably made an effort 
to press them to their lips, which effort was as 
uniformly foiled, the M.oors in every instance, 
by a speedy and graceful movement, drawing 
back their hand locked in that of the black, 
which they pressed against their own heart; as 
mnch as to say, ^ though a negro and a slave 
you are a Moslem, and being so, you are our 
brother — Allah knows no distinctions." The 
boatman now went up to the hadji, demand- 
ing payment, stating, at the same time, that 
he had been on board three times on his 
account, conveying his luggage. The sum 
which he demanded appear^exorbitanttothe 
hadji, who, forgetting that he was a saint, and 
fresh from Mecca, fumed outrageously, and in 
broken Spanish called the boatman thief. If 
there be any term of reproach which stings 
m Spaniard (and such was the boatman) more 
than another, it is that one ; and the fellow 
no sooner heard it applied to himself, than 
with eyes sparkling with fury, he put his fist 
to the hadji 's nose, and repaid the one appro- 
brious name by at least ten others equally bad 
ta worae. He would perhaps havs proooeded 



to acts of violence fiad be not l>een pulled 
away by the other Moors, who led kim aside, 
and I suppose either said or gave him some- 
thing which pacified him, as he soon got iato 
his boat, and returned with them on shore. 
The captain now arrived with his Jewish ae 
oretary, and orders were given for setting sail. 

At a little past twelve we were steering oot 
of the bay of Gibraltar; the wind was in the 
right quarter, but for some time we did not 
make much progress, lying almost becalmed 
beneath the lee of the hill ; by degrees, how* 
ever, our progress became brisker, and io 
about an hour we found ourselves careering 
smartly towards Tarifa. 

The Jew secretary stood at the helm, aod 
indeed appeared to be the person who com- 
manded the vessel, and who issued out all the 
necessary orders, which were executed un- 
der the superintendence of the old Grenoese 
mate. I now put some questions to the hadji, 
but he looked at me askance with his sullen 
eye, pouted with his lip, and remained silent; 
as much as to say, ** speak not to me, I am 
holier than thou." I found his negroes, how- 
ever, far more conversable. One of them was 
old and ugly, the other about twenty, and as 
well-looking as it is possible for a ne^ to 
be. His colour was perfect ebony, his fea- 
tures exceedingly well formed and delicate, 
with the exception of the lips, which were too 
full. The shape of his eyes was peculiar; 
they were rather oblong than round, like those 
of an Egyptian figure. Their expression was 
thoughtful and meditative. In every respect 
he differed from his companion, even in colour, 
^though both were negroes,) and was evi- 
dently a scion of some little known and supe- 
rior race. As he sat beneath the mast ffazins 
at the sea, I thought he was misplaced, and 
that he would have appeared to more advan- 
tage amidst boundless sands, and beneath a 
date tree, and then he might have well repre- 
sented a Jhin. I asked him from whence he 
came, he replied that he was a native of Fez, 
but that he had never known his parents. He 
had been brought up he added, in the family 
of his present master, whom he had followed 
in the greater part of his travels, and with 
whom he had thrice visited Mecca. I asked 
him if he liked being a slave % Wherupon he 
replied, that he was a slave no longer, having 
been made free for some time past, on account 
of his faithful services, as had likewise his 
companion. He would have told me much 
more, but the hadji called him away, and 
otherwise employed him, probably to prevent 
his being contaminated by me. 

Thus avoided by the Moslems, I betook 
myself to the Jews, whom I found nowise 
backward in cultivating an intimacy. The 
sage of the beard told me his history, which 
in some respects reminded me of that of Judah 
Lib, as it seemed that, a year or two previonsy 
he had quitted Mogadore in pursuit of his son, 
who had betaken himself to PortugnU On 
the arrival, however, of the father at Lisbon, 
be discovered that the fugitive had, a few days 
I before, thippad himself &r the Braiils. Un* 
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Ilka Jadah in qnmt of his fmther, he now be> 
eame wemry, sod ditoontinned the parsoit. 
The yoonger Jew from Meqaines was ex* 
eeedingly ffsy and liTely as soon as he per- 
ceived that I was capable of understanding him* 
and made me smile by his homoroos account 
of Christian life, as he had obserred it at 
Gibraltar, where be had made a stay of about 
a month. He then spoke of M e(^uines, which, 
he said, was a Jennut, or paradise, compared 
with which Gibraltar was a sty of hogs. So 
great, so uniTersal is the love of ooontry. I 
soon saw that both these people belieyed me 
to be of their own nation : indeed, the young 
one, who was much the most familiar, taxed 
me with being so, and spoke of the infamy of 
denying my own blood. Shortly before our 
arrival off Tarifa, universal honeer seemed to 
prevail amongst us. The hadji and his ne- 
groes produced their store, and feasted on roast 
fowls, the Jews ate grapes and bread, myself 
bread and cheese, whilst the crew prepared a 
mess of anchovies. Two of them speedily 
eame with a large portion, which they pre- 
sented to me with the kindness of brothers : I 
made no hesitation in accepting their present^ 
and found the anchovies delicious. As I sat 
between the Jews, I offered them some, but 
they turned away their heads with disgust, 
and criod halorf (hogsflesh.) They at the 
same time, however, shook me by the hand, 
and, uninvited, took a small portion of my 
bread . I had a bottle of Cognac, which I had 
brought with me as a preventative to sea sick- 
ness, and I presented it to them ; but this 
they also refused, exclaiming, Haram^ (it is 
forbidden.) I said nothing. 

We were now close to the lighthouse of 
Tarifa, and turning the head of the bark to- 
wards the west, we made directly for the 
coast of Africa. The wind was now blowing 
very fresh, and as we had it almost in our 
poop, we sprang along at a tremendous rate, 
the huge latino sails threatening every moment 
to drive us beneath the billows, which an ad- 
verse tide raised up against us. Whilst scud- 
ding along in this manner, we passed close 
under the stern of a large vessel bearing 
American colours; she was tacking up the 
straits, and slowly winning her way against 
the impetuous Levant. As we passed under 
her, I observed the poop crowded with people 
gazing at us; indeed, we must have offered a 
singdiar spectacle to those on board, who, like 
my young American friend at Gibraltar, were 
visiting the Old World for the first time. At 
the helm stood the Jew; his whole figure 
enveloped in a gabardine, the cowl of which, 
raised above his head, gave him almost the 
appearance of a spectre m its shroud ; whilst 
upon the deck, mixed with Europeans in var 
rious kinds of dresses, all of them picturesque 
with the exception of my own, trod the tur- 
baned Moors, the haik of the hadji flapping 
loosely in the wind. The view they obtained of 
us, however, could have been but momentary, 
as we bounded past them literally with the 
speed of a racehorse, so that in about an hour's 
time we were not more than m mile^s distance 



from the foreland on which stands the fortress 
Alminar, and which constitutes the boundary 
point of the bay of Tangier towards the east. 
There the wind dropped and our progress was 
again slow. 

For a considerable time Tangier had ap- 
peared in sight. Shortly after standing away 
from Tarifa, we had descried it in the far dis- 
tance, when it showed like a white dove 
brooding on its nest. The sun was setting 
behind the town when we dropped anchor in 
its harbour, amidst half a dozen barks and 
felouks about the size of our own, the only 
vessels which we saw. There stood Tangier 
before us, and a picturesque town it was, oc- 
cupying the sides and top of two hills, one of 
which, bold and bluff, projects into the sea 
where the coast takes a sudden and abrupt 
turn. Frowning and battlemented were its 
walls, either perched on the top of precipi- 
tous rocks, whose base was washed by the 
salt billows, or rising from the narrow strand 
which separates the hill from the ocean. 

Yonder are two or three tiers of batteries, 
displaying heavy guns, which command the 
harbour ; above them you see the terraces of 
the town rising in succession like steps for 
giants. But all is white, perfectly white, so 
Uiat the whole seems cut out of an immense 
chalk rock, though true it is that you behold 
here and there tall green trees springing up 
from amidst the whiteness : perhaps they be- 
long to Moorish gardens, and beneath them 
even now peradventure is reclining many a 
dark-eyed Leila, akin to the houries. Right 
before you is a high tower or minaret, not 
white but curiously painted, which belongs to 
the principal mosque of Tangier; a black 
banner waves upon it. for it is the feast of 
Ashor. A noble beach of white sand fringes 
the bay from the town to the foreland of Al- 
minar. To the east rise prodigious hills and 
mountains; they are Gibil Muza and his 
chain; and yon tall fellow is the peak of 
Tetuan ; the gray mists of evening are enve- 
loping their sides. Such was Tangier, such 
its vicinity, as it appeared to me whilst gazing 
from the Genoese bark. 

A boat was now lowered from the vessel, 
in which the captain, who was charged with 
the mail from Gibraltar, the Jew secretary, 
and the hadji and his attendant negroes de- 
parted for the shore. I would have gone with 
them, but I was told that I could not land that 
night, as ere my passport and bill of health 
could be examined, the gates would be closed ; 
so I remained on board with the crew and the 
two Jews. The former prepared their supper, 
which consisted simply of pickled tomates, 
the other provisions having been consumed. 
The old Genoese brought me a portion, apolo- 
gizing at the same time for the plainness of 
3ie fare. I accepted it with thanks, and told 
him that a million better men than myself had 
a woree supper. I never ate with more appe> 
tite. As the night advanced, the Jews sang 
Hebrew hymns, and when they had concluded, 
demanded of me why I was silent, so I lifted 
ap my ? oioe and ehanted Adan OaJeia i-^ 
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ReiCTied the universe's Master, ere were earthly 

t nines begun ; 
When nis mandate all created Ruler was the 

name be won ; 
And alone He Ml rule tremendous when all 

things are past and gone, 
He no equal has, nor consort, He, the singular 

and lone, 
Has no end and no beginning ; His the sceptre, 

might and throne. 
He 's my God and living Saviour, rock to whom 

in need I run 



a few minates was in a sound sleep, which 
lasted till daybreak. Twice or thrice indeed 
I thought that a struggle was taking place near 
me, but I was so overpowered with weariness, 
or ** sleep drunken," as the Germans call it, 
that I was unable to arouse myself sufficiently 
to discover what was going on : the truth is, 
that three times during the night, the sage, 
feeling himself uncomfortable in the open air by 
the side of his companion, penetrated into the 



He 's my banner and my refuge, fount of weal cabin, and was as many times dragged out by 
when caird upon ; his relentless old enemy, who, suspecting hii 

In His hand I place my spirit at nightfall and intentions, kept bis eye upon him throughout 
riseofsun, the night. 

^ ' About five I arose : the sun was shining 
brightly and gloriously upon town, bay, and 



And therewith my body also; God's my 
— ^I fear no one.'' 



Darkness had now fallen over land and sea ; mountain; the crew were already employed 
not a sound was heard save occasionally the upon deck repairing a sail which had beei 
distant barking of a dog from the shore, or shivered in the wind of the preceding day. 



some plaintive Genoese ditty, which arose 
from a neighbouring bark. The town seemed 
huried in silence and gloom, no light, not even 
that of a taper, could be descried. Turning 
our eyes in the direction of Spain, however. 



The Jews sat disconsolate on the poop ; they 
complained much of the cold they had sniTered 
in their exposed situation. Over the left eye 
of the sage I observed a bloody cut, which he 
informed me he had received from the old Ge- 



we perceived a magnificent conflagration, noeseafler he had dragged him out of the cabin 



seemingly enveloping the side and head of 
one of the lofty mountains northward of Ta- 
rifa ; the blaze was redly reflected in the wa- 
ters of the strait : either the brushwood was 
burning or the Carboneros were plying their 
dusky toil. The Jews now complained of 
weariness, and the younger, uncordmga small 
mattress, spread it on the deck and sought 
repose. The sage descended into the cabin, 
but he had scarcely time to lie down ere the 
old mate, darting forward, dived in after him, 
and pulled him out by the heels, for it was very 
shallow, and the descent was efiected by not 
more than two or three steps. After accom- 
plishing this, he called him many opprobrious 
names, and threatened him with his foot, as he 
lay sprawling on the deck. "Think you," 
said he, " who are a do^ and a Jew, and pay 
as a dog and a Jew ; thmk you to sleep in the 
cabin 1 Undeceive yourself, beast : that cabin 
shall be slept in by none to-night but this 
Christian Cavaliero." The sage made no 
reply, but arose from the deck and stroked his 
beard, whilst the old Genoese proceeded in his 
philippic. Had the Jew been disposed, he 
could have strangled the insulter in a moment, 
or crushed him to death in his brawny arms, as I 
never remember to have seen a figure so power- 
ful and muscular; but he was evidently slow to 
anger, and long-suflfering; not a resentful word 
escaped him, and his features retained their 
usual expression of benignant placidity. 

I now assured the mate that I had not the 
slightest objection to the Jew's sharing the 
cabin with me, but rather wished it, as there 
was room for us both and for more. " Excuse 
me, Sir Cavalier," replied the Genoese, " but 
I swear to permit no such thing; you are 
young and do not know this canaille as I do, 
who have been backward and forward to this 



for the last time. I now produced my bottle 
of Cognac, begging that the crew would par- 
take of it as a slight return for their hospital- 
ity. They thanked me, and the bottle went 
its round ; it was last in the hands of the old 
mate, who, after looking for a moment at the 
sage, raised it to his mouth, where he kept it 
a considerable time longer than any of his 
companions, after which he returned it to me 
with a low bow. The sage now inq uired what 
the bottle contained : 1 told him Cogmc or 
aguardiente, whereupon with some eagerness 
he begged that I would allow him to take a 
draught. " How is this ?" said I ; •* yester- 
day you told me that it was a forbidden thing, 
an abomination." " Yesterday," said he, "I 
was not aware that it was brandy ; I thought 
it wine, which assuredly is an abomination, 
and a forbidden thing." " Is it forbidden in 
the Torah 1" I enquired. '^ Is it forbidden in 
the law of God 1" ** I know not," said he, 
** but one thing I know, that the sages have 
forbidden it !" " Sages like yourself," cried 1 
with warmth ; ** sages like yourself, with long 
beards and short understandings : the use of 
both drinks ts permitted, but more danger lurks 
in this bottle than in a tun of wine. Well said 
my Lord the Nazarene, ^ye strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel ;* but as you are cold 
and shivering, take the bottle and revive your- 
self with a small portion of its contents." He 
put it to his lips and found not a single drop. 
Tho old Genoese grinned. 

**Be6tia," said he: '^Isaw by your looks 
that you wished to drink of that bottle, and I 
said within me, even though I suflfocata, yet 
will I not leave one drop of the aguardiente 
of the Christian Cavalier to be wasted on that 
Jew, on whose head may evil lightnings fall." 

'* Now, Sir Cavalier," he continued, "you 



coast for twenty years; if the beast is cold, let can go ashore: these two sailors shall row 
biin sleep below the hatches as I and the rest you to the Mole, and convey your baggage 
shall, but that cabin he shall not enter." Ob- 1 where yon think proper; may the Virgin bless 
serving that he was obstioate, I retired, and inl yoa wbeieTcr you go." 
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So we rowed to the Mole and landed. This 
Mole coDBiats at present of nothing more than 
in immense nnmber oflar({e loose stones, 
which mn aboat fire hundred yards into the 
bay ; they are part of the ruins of a magnifi- 
eent pier which the English, who were the 
last foreign nation which held Tangier, de- 
stroyed when they evacuated the place. The 
Moors have never attempted to repair it; the 
surf at hiffh water breaks over it with great 
fury. I found it a difficult task to pick roy 
way over the slippery stones, and should once 
or twice have fallen, but for the kindness of 
the Genoese mariners. At last we reached 
the beach, and were proceeding towards the 
gate of the town, when two persons. Moors, 
came up to us. I almost started at sight of 
the first : he was a huge old barbarian with a 
white uncombed beard, dirty turban, haik, and 
trousers, naked legs, and immense splay feet, 
the heels of which stood out a couple of inches 
at least behind his rusty black slippers. 

•' That is the captain of the pott," said one 
of the Genoese; ^* pay him respect." I ac- 
cordingly doffed my hat and cried, ^^Sba 
aikheir a ridi^^^ (Good morning my lord.) 
**Are you Englishmanst*' shouted the old 
grisly giant ^ Englishmans, my lord,** I 
replied, and, advancing, presented bim my 
hand, which he nearly wrung off with his tre- 
mendous gripe. The other Moor now ad- 
dressed me in a jargon composed of English, 
Spanish, and Arabic. A queer looking per^ 
sonage was he also, but very different in most 
respects from his companion, being shorter by 
a head at least, and less complete by one eye, 
for the left orb of vision was closed, leaving 
him, as the Spaniards style it, tuerto ; he, 
however, far outshone the other in cleanliness 
of turban, haik, and trousers. From what he 

Jabbered to me, I collected that he was the 
Snglish eonsuPs mahasni or soldier; that the 
consul, being aware of my arrival, had de- 
spatched him to conduct me to his house. He 
then motioned me to follow him, which I did, 
the old port captain attending us to the gate, 
when he tamed aside into a building, which 1 
judged to be a kind of custom-house from the 
bales and boxes of every description piled up 
before it. We passed the gate and proceeded 
up a steep and winding ascent; on our left 
was a battery full of guns, pointing to the sea, 
and on our right a massive wall, seemingly 
in part cut out of the hill : a little higher up 
we arrived at an opening where stood the 
mosque which T have already mentioned. As 
I ^zed upon the tower I said to myself, 
*« Surely we have here a younger sister of the 
Giralda of Seville.*' 
I know not whether the raMmbUnoa between 



the two edifices has been observed by any other 
individual ; and perhaps there are those who 
would assert that no resemblance exists, espe- 
cially if, in forming an opinion, they were 
much swayed by size and colour : the hue of 
the Giralda ib red, or rather vermilion, whilst 
that which predominates in the Djmah of 
Tangier is green, the bricks of which it is 
built being of that colour; though between 
them, at certain intervals, are placed others of 
a light red tinge, so that the tower is beauti- 
fully variegated. With respect to size, stand* 
ing beside the griant witch of Seville, the 
Tangerine Djmah would show like a ten year 
sapling in the vicinity of the cedar of Leba- 
non, whose trunk the tempests of five hundred 
years have worn. And yet I will assert that 
the towers in other respects are one and the 
same, and that the same mind and the same 
design are manifested in both ; the same shape 
do they exhibit, and the same marks have 
they on their walls, even those mysterious 
arches graven on the superfice of the bricks, 
emblematic of I know not what. The two 
structures may, without any violence, be said 
to stand in the same relation to each other as 
the ancient and modem Moors. The Giralda 
is the world's wonder, and the old Moor was 
all but the world's conqueror. The modern 
Moor is scarcely known, and who ever heard 
of the tower of Tangier] Yet examine it 
attentively, and you will find in that tower 
much, very much to admire, and certainly if 
opportunity enable you to consider the modem 
Moor as minutely, you will discover in him, 
and in his actions, amongst much that is wild, 
uncouth, and barbarous, not a little capable 
of amply rewarding laborious investigation. 

As we passed the mosque I stopped for a 
moment before the door, and looked in upon 
the interior : I saw nothing but a quadrangular 
court paved with painted tiles and exposed to 
the sky ; on all sides were arched piazzas, and 
in the middle was a fountain, at which several 
Moors were performing their ablutions, I 
looked around for the abominable thing and 
fonnd.it not ; no scarlet strumpet with a crown 
of false gold sat nursing ah ugly changeling 
in a niche. ** Come here," said I, *' papist, 
and take a lesson ; here is a house of God, in 
externals at least, such as a house of God 
should be : four walls, a fountain, and the 
eternal firmament above, which mirrors his 
glory. Dost thou build such housps to the 
God who has said, * Thou shalt make to thy- 
self no graven image ' 1 Fool, thjp walls are 
stuck with idols; thoo callest a stone thy 
Father, and a piece of rotting wood the Queen 
of Heaven. Fool, thou knowest not even the 
Aneient of Days, and the very Moor oao in- 
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stract thee. He at least knows the Ancient 
of Days who has said, *Thou shalt ha^e no 
other Gods but me.' " 

And as I said these words, I heard a cry 
like the roaringf of a lion, and an awful ?oice 
in the distance exclaim, ^^Kapul Udbagh^^ 
(there is no God hut one). 

We now turned tathe leA through a passage 
which passed under the tower, and had scarce- 
ly proceeded a few steps, when I heard a pro- 
digrious hubbub of infantine voices : I listened 
for a moment, and distinguished verses of the 
Koran ; it was a school. Another lesson for 
thee, papist. Thou callest thyself a Christian, 
vet the hook of Christ thou persecutest; thou 
nuntest it even to the sea-shore, compelling it to 
seek refuge upon the billows of the sea. Fool, 
learn a lesson from the Moor, who teaches his 
child to repeat with its first accents the most 
important portions of the book of his law, and 
considers himself wise or foolish, according as 
he is versed in or ignorant of that book ; whilst 
thou, blind slave, knowest not what the book 
of thy own law contains, nor wishest to know : 
yet art thou not to be judged by thy own law 1 
idolmonger, learn consistency from the Moor; 
he says that he shall be Judged after his own 
law, and therefore he prizes and gets by heart 
the entire book of his law. 

We were now at the consul's house, a large 
roomy habitation, built in the English style. 
The soldier led me through a court into a large 
hall hung with the skins of all kinds of fero- 
cious animals, from the kingly lion to the 
snarling jackall. Here I was received by a 
Jew domestic, who conducted me at once to 
the consul, who was in his library. He re- 
ceived me with the utmost frankness and 
fifenuine kindness, and informed me that, 
having received a letter from his excellent 
friend Mr. B., in which I was strongly recom- 
mended, he had already engaged me a lodgfing 
in the house of a Spanish woman, who was, 
however, a British subject, and with whom 
he believed that I should find myself as com- 
fortable as it was possible to be in such a 
place as Tangier. He then enquired if I had 
any particular motive for visiting the place, 
and I informed him without hesitation that I 
came with the intention of distributing a cer- 
tain number of copies of the New Testament 
in the Spanish language amongfstthe Christian 
residents of the place. He smiled, and advised 
me to proceed with considerable caution, 
which I promised to do. We then discoursed 
on other subjects, and it was not long before I 
perceived that I was in the company of a most 
accomplished scholar, especially in the Greek 
and Latin classics ; he appeared likewise to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the Barbary 
empire and with the Moorish character. 

After half an hour's conversation, exceed- 
ingly agreeable and instructive to myself, I 
expressed a wish to proceed to my lodging; 
whereupon he rung the bell, and the same 
Jewish domestic entering who had introduced 
me, he said to him, in the English language, 
^Take this gentleman to the house of Joanna j 
CorreOf the Maboneae widow, and eDJoia her, I 



in my name, to take care of him and attend to 
his comforts; by doing which she will con* 
Arm me in the good opinion which I at present 
entertain of her, and will increase my disposi- 
tion to befriend her." 

So, attended by the Jew, I now Jbent my 
steps to the lodging prepared for me. Having 
ascended the street m which the house of th« 
consul was situated, we entered a small square 
which stands about half way up the hill. 
This, my companion informed me, was the 
soc, or market-place. A cnriooe spectacle 
here presented itself. All round the square 
were small wooden booths, which very much 
resembled large boxes turned on their sides, 
the lid being supported above by a string. 
Before each of these boxes was a species of 
counter, or rather one long counter ran in front 
of the whole line, upon which were raisins, 
dates, and small barrels of sugar, soap, and 
butter, and various other articles, within 
each box, in front of the counter, and about 
three feet from the ground, sat a human being, 
with a blanket on its shoulders, a dirty tniban 
on its head, and ragged trousers, which de- 
scended as far as the knee, though in some 
instances I believe these were entirely dis- 
pensed with. In its hand it held a stick, to 
the end of which was affixed a bunch of palm 
leaves, which it waved incessantly as a fan, 
for the purpose of scaring from its goods the 
million flies which, engendered by the Barbary 
sun, endeavoured to settle upon them. Be* 
hind it, and on either side, were piles of the 
same kind of goods. Shrtt hinai^ thrit hinai^ 
(buy here, buy here,) was .continually pro- 
ceeding from its mouth. Such are the grocers 
of Tangier, such their shops. 

In the middle of the soc, upon the stones, 
were pyramids of melons and sandias, (the 
water species,) and also baskets filled with 
other kinds of fruit, exposed for sale, whilst 
round cakes of bread were lying here and there 
upon the stones, beside which sat on their 
hams the wildest looking beings that the 
most extravagant imagination ever conceived, 
the head covered with an enormous straw hat, 
at least two yards in circumference., the eaves 
of which, flapping down, completely con- 
cealed the face, whilst the form was swathed 
in a blanket, from which occasionally were 
thrust skinny arms and fingers. These were 
Moorish women, who were, I believe, in all 
instances, old and ugly, judging from the 
countenances of which I caught a glimpse as 
they lifted the eaves of their hats to gaze on 
me as I passed, or to curse me for stamping 
on their bread. The whole soc was full of 
people, and there was abundance of bustle, 
screaming, and vociferation, and as the sun, 
though the hour was still early, was shining 
with the greatest brilliancy, I thought that I 
had scarcely ever witnessed a livelier scene. 

Crossing the soc, we entered a narrow 
street with the same kind of box-shops on 
each side, some of which, however, were 
either unoconpied or not yet opened, the lid 
being cJqsed. We almost immediately turned 
to the lefty ap m street aomewbat similar, and 
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my gaide presently entered the door of a low 
house, which stood at the corner of a Utile 
illey, and which he informed me was the 
abode of Joanna Correa. We soon stood in 
the raidst of this habitation. I say the midst, 
as all the. Moorish honses are built with a 
small court in the middle. This one was not 
more than ten feet square. It was open at the 
top, and around it on three sides were apart* 
ments; on the fourth a small staircase, which 
communicated with the upper story, half 
of which consisted of a terrace looking down 
into the court, ofcr the low walls of which 
you enjoyed a prospect of the sea and a con- 
siderable part of the town. The rest of the 
story was taken up by a lon^ room, destined 
for myself, and which opened upon the terrace 
by a pair of folding-doors. At either end of 
this apartment stood a bed, extending trans- 
?ersely from wall to wall, the canopy touching 
the celling. A table and two or three chairs 
sompleled the furniture. 

I was so occupied in inspecting the house 
•f Joanna Correa, that at first I paid little atp 
tention to the lady herself. She now, how- 
Sfer, came up upon the terrace where my 
guide and myself were standing. She was 
a woman about five and forty, with regular 
fisatures, which had once been handsome, but 
had receiTed considerable injury from time, 
and perhaps more from trouble. Two of her 
front teeth had disappeared, but she still had 
fine black hair. As I looked upon her coun* 
tenanoe, I said within myself, if there be truth 
io physiognomy, thou art ffood and gentle, O 
Joanna ; and, indeed, the kindness 1 experi- 
enced from her during the six weeks which I 
spent beneath her roof would have made me 
a conTcrt to that science had I doubted it be- 
fore. I believe no warmer and more affection- 
ate heart ever beat in human bosom than in 
that of Joanna Correa, the Mahonese widow, 
and it was indexed by features beaming with 
benevolence and good nature, though some- 
what clouded with melancholy. 

She informed me that she had been married 
to a Genoese, the master of a felouk which 
passed between Gibraltar and Tangier, who 
had been dead about four years, leaving her 
with a family of four children, the eldest of 
which was a lad of thirteen; that she had ex- 
penenced great difficulty in providing for her 
fiamily and herself since the death of her hus- 
band, but that Providence had raised her up 
a few excellent friends, especially the British 
consul ; that besides letting lodgings to such 
travellers as myself, she made bread which 
was in high esteem with the Moors, and that 
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she was likewise in partnership in the sale of 
liquors with an old Genoese. She added, 
that this last person lived below in one of the 
apartments ; that he was a roan of great abili- 
ty and much learning, but that she believed 
he was occasionally somewhat touched here, 
pointing with her finger to her forehead, and 
she thererore hoped that I would not be of- 
fended at any thing extraordinary in his lan- 
guage or behaviour. She then left me, as she 
said, to give orders for my breakfast ; where- 
upon the Jewish domestic, who had accom- 
panied me from the consul, finding that I was 
established in the house, departed. 

I speedily sat down to breakfast in an 
apartment on the left side of the little wns- 
tuddur; the fare was excellent: tea, fried 
fish, eggs, and grapes, not forgetting the cele- 
brated brenMl of Joanna Correa. I was waited 
upon by a tall Jewish youth of about twenty 
years, who informed me that his name was 
Haim Bon Atar, that he was a native of Fez, 
from whence his parents brought him at a very 
early age to Tangier, where he had passed the 
greater part of his life principally in the ser- 
vice of Joanna Correa, waiting upon those 
who, like myself, lodged in the house. I had 
completed my meal, and was seated in the 
little court, when I heard in the apartment 
opposite to that in which I had breakfasted 
several sighs, which were succeeded by as 
many groans, and then came **Ave Maria, 
gratia plena, ora pro me,'* and finally a croak- 
ing voice chanted : — 

" Gentem auferte nerfidam 
Credentium de nnibus; 
Ut Christo laudes debitas 
Persolvamus aiacriter.'* 

''That is the old Genoese,'* whispered 
Haim Ben Atar, ''praying to his God, which 
he always does with particular devotion when 
he happens to have gone to bed the preceding 
evening rather in liquor. He has in his room 
a picture of Maria Buckra, before which he 
generally bums a taper, and on her account 
he will never permit roe to enter his apart- 
ment. He once caught me looking at her, 
and 1 thought he would have killed me, and 
since then he always keeps his chamber lock- 
ed, and carries the key in his pocket when he 
goes out. He hates both Jew and Moor, and 
says that he is now living amongst them for 
his sins." 

" They do not place tapers before pictures," 
said I, and strolled forth to see the wonders 
of the land. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

The Mahasni — Sin Samani— The Bazaar—- Moorish Saints — See the Ajrana ! — The Pricklv Fig- 
Jewish Grares — The place of Carcases — The Stable Boy — Horses of the Moslem— Dar t>wag. 



I WAS standing in the market-place, a spec- 
tator of much the same scene as! have already 
described, when a Moor came up to me and 
attempted to utter a few words in Spanish. 
He was a tall elderly man, with sharp but 
rather whimsical features, and might have 
been called good looking, had he not been 
one-eyed, a very common deformity in this 
country. His body was swathed in an im- 
mense haik. Finding that I could understand 
Moorish, he instantly began talking with im- 
mense volubility, and I soon learnt that he 
was a Mahasni. He expatiated diffusely on 
the beauties of Tangier, of which he said he 
was a native, and at last exclaimed, " Come, 
my sultan, come, my lord, and I will show 
you many things which will gladden your 
eyes, and fill your heart with sunshine; it 
were a shame in me to have the advantage of 
being a son of Tangier, to permit a stranger, 
who comes from an island in the great sea, as 
you tell me you do, for the purpose of seeing 
this blessed land, to stand here in the soc 
with no one to ^uide him. By Allah, it shall 
not be so. Make room for my sultan, make 
room for my lord,'' he continued, pushing his 
way through a crowd of men and children 
who had gathered round us ; ** it is his high- 
ness' pleasure to go with me. This way, my 
lord, this way ;" and he led the way up the 
hill, walking at a tremendous rate and talking 
still faster. «* This street," said he, '«is the 
Siarrin, and its like is not to be found in Tan- 
ffier; observe how broad it is, even half the 
breadth of the soc itself; here are the shops 
of the most considerable merchants, where are 
sold precious articles of all kinds. Observe 
those two men, they are Al^erines and good 
Moslems ; they fled from Zair {JLlgitra) when 
the Nazarenes conquered it,not by mrce of fight- 
ing, not by valour,as you may well suppose, but 
by gold ; the Nazarenes only conquer by gold. 
The Moor is good, the Moor is strong, who 
so good and strong ? but he fights not with 
gold, and therefore he lost Zair. 

^^ Observe you those men seated on the 
benches by those portals ; they are Mahasniah, 
they are my brethren. See their haiks how 
white, see their turbans how white. O that 
you could see their swords in the day of war, 
for bright, bright are their swords. Now they 
bear no swords. Wherefore should they } is 
there not peace in the land? See you him in the 
shop opposite 1 That is the Pasha of Tan- 

fier, that is the Hamed Sin Samani, the un- 
er Pasha of Tangier ; the elder Pasha, my 
lord, is away on a journey ; may Allah send 
him a safe return. Yes, that is Hamed ; he 
sits in his hanutz as were he nought more 
than a merchant, yet life and death are in his 
bands. There he dispenses justice, even as 
be dispenses the estence of the rose and cochi- 



neal, and powder of cannon and sulphur; and 
those two last he sells on the account of Ab- 
derahman, my lord and sultan, for none can 
sell powder and the sulphur dust in his land 
but the sultan. Should you wish to purchase 
atar del nuar, should you wish to purchase 
the essence of the rose, you must go to the 
hanutz of Sin Samani, for there only you will 
get it pure ; you must receive it from no com- 
mon Moor, but only from Hamed. May 
Allah bless Hamed. The Mahasniah, my 
brethren, wait to do his orders, for wherever 
sits the Pasha, there is a hall of judgment. — 
See, now we are opposite the bazaar; beneath 
yon gate is the court of the bazaar; what 
will you not find in that bazaar? Silks 
from Fez you will find there ; and if you wish 
for sibat, if you wish for slippers for your 
feet, you must seek them there, and there also 
are sold curious things from the towns of the 
Nazarenes. Those large houses on our left 
are habitations of Nazarene consuls; you 
have seen many such in your own land, there- 
fore why should you stay to look at them % 
Do you not admire this street of the Siarrin? 
Whatever enters or goes out of Tangier by 
the land passes through this street. Oh, the 
riches that pass through this street ! Behold 
those camels, what a long train; twenty, 
thirty, a whole cafila descending the street. 
WuUah ! I know those camels, I know the 
driver. Good day, O Sidi Hassim, in how 
many days from Fez ? And now we are ar- 
rived at the wall, and we must pass under 
this gate. This gate is called Bab del Faz; 
we are now in the Soc de Barra." 

The Soc de Barra is an open place beyond 
the upper wall of Tangier, on the side of the 
hill. The ground is irregular and steep ; there 
are, however, some tolerably level spots. In 
this place, every Thursday and Sunday morn- 
ing, a species of mart is held, on which ac- 
count it is called Soc de Barra, or the outward 
market-place. Here and there, near the town 
ditch, are subterranean pits with small ori- 
fices, about the circumference of a chimney, 
which are generally covered with a large 
stone, or stuffed with straw. These pits are 
granaries, in which wheat, barley, and other 
species of grain intended for sale are stored. 
On one side are two or three rude huts, or 
rather sheds, beneath which keep watch the 
guardians of the corn. It is very dangerous 
to pass over this hill at night, after the town 
gates are closed, as at that time numerous 
large and ferocious dogs are let loose, who 
would to a certainty pull down, and perhaps 
destroy, any stranger who should draw nigh. 
Half way up the hill are seen four white 
walls, indpsing a spot about ten feet square, 
where rest the bones of Sidi Mokhfidh, a saint 
of celebrity, who died some fifteen years tgo. 
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Here terminates the soc ; the remainder of the 
hill is called El Kawar, or the place of grraves, 
being the common burying ground of Tangier ; 
the resting places of the dead are severally 
distinguished by a few stones arranged so as 
to form an oblong circle. Near Mckhfidh 
sleeps Sidi Gali ; but the principal saint of 
Tangier lies interred on the top of the hill, in 
the centre of a small plain. A beautiful 
chapel or mosque, with vaulted roof, is erect- 
ed there in his honour, which is in general 
adorned with banners of various dyes. The 
name of this saint is Mohammed el Hadge, 
and his memory is held in the utmost venera- 
tion in Tangier and its vicinity. His death 
occurred at the commencement of the present 
century. 

These details I either gathered at the time 
or on subsequent occasions. On the north 
side of the soc, close by the town, is a wall 
with a gate. *^ Come,'' said the old Mahasni, 

f'iving a flourish with his hand ; ** come, and 
will show you the garden of a Nazarene 
consul.*' I followed him through the gate, 
and found myself in a spacious garden, laid 
out in the European taste, and planted with 
lemon and pear trees, and various kinds of 
aromatic shrubs. It was, however, evident 
that the owner chiefly prided himself on his 
flowers, of which there were numerous beds. 
There was a handsome summer-house, and 
art seemed to have exhausted itself in making 
the place complete. 

One thing was wanting, and its absence 
was strangely remarkable in a garden at this 
time of the year ; scarcely a leaf was to be 
seen. The direst of all the plagues which 
devastated Egypt was now busy in this part 
of Africa — the locust was at work, and in 
no place more fiercely than in the particular 
spot where I was now standing. All around 
looked blasted. The trees were brown and 
bald as in winter. Nothing was green save 
the fruits, especially the grapes, huge clusters 
of which were depending from the "parras;" 
for the locust touches not the fruit whilst a 
single leaf remains to be devoured. As we 
passed along the walks these horrible insects 
flew against us in every direction, and perish- 
ed by hundreds beneath our feet. "See the 
ayanas," said the old Mahasni, "and hear 
them eating. Powerful is the ayana, more 
powerful than the sultan or the consul. 
Should the sultan send all his mahasniah 
against the ayana, should he send me with 
them, the ayana would say, * Ha ! ha !' Pow- 
erful is the ayana ! He fears not the consul. 
A few weeks ago the consul said, *I am 
stronger than the ayana, and I will extirpate 
him from the land.' So he shouted through 
the city, * O Tangerines ! speed forth to fight 
the ayana,— destroy him in the egg; for 
know, that whosoever shall bring me one 
pound weight of the eggs of the ayana, unto 
him will I give five reals of Spain; there 
shall be no ayanas this year.' So all Tangier 
rushed forth to fight the ayana, and to collect 
the eggs which the ayana had laid to hatch 
beneath the sand on the sides of the hills, 
and in the roadsy uid in the plains. And my 



own child, who is seven years old, went forth 
to fight the ayana, and he alone collected eggs 
to the weight of five pounds, eggs which the 
ayana had placed beneath the sand, and he 
carried them to the consul, and the consul 
paid the price. And hundreds carried eggs 
to the consul, more or less, and the consul 
paid them the price, and in less than three 
days the treasure chest of the consul was 
exhausted. And then he cried, * Desist, O 
Tangerines ! perhaps we have destroyed the 
ayana, perhaps we have destroyed them all.' 
Ha! ha! Look around you, and beneath 
you, and above you, and tell me whether the 
consul has destroyed the ayana. Oh, power- 
ful is the ayana! More powerful than the 
consul, more powerful than the sultan and all 
his armies." 

It will be as well to observe here, that 
within a week from this time all the locusts 
had disappeared, no one knew how, only a 
few stragglers remained. But for this provi- 
dential deliverance, the fields and gardens in 
the vicinity of Tangier would have been to- 
tally devastated. These insects were of an 
immense size, and of a loathly aspect. 

We now passed over the soc to the opposite 
side, where stand the huts of the guardians. 
Here a species of lane presents itself, which 
descends to the sea-shore; it is deep and 
precipitous, and resembles a gully or ravine. 
The banks on eiUier side are covered with 
the tree which bears the prickly fig, called in 
Moorish, Kermous del Inde. There is some- 
thing wild and grotesque in the appearance 
of this tree or plant, for I know not which to 
call it. Its stem, though frequently of the 
thickness of a man's body, has no head, but 
divides itself, at a short distance from the 
ground, into many crooked branches, which 
shoot in all directions, and bear green and 
uncouth leaves, about half an inch in thick- 
ness, and which, if they resemble any thing, 
present the appearance of the fore fins of a 
seal, and consist of multitudinous fibres. 
The fruit, which somewhat resembles a pear, 
has a rough tegument covered with minute 
prickles, which instantly enter the hand which 
touches them, however slightly, and are very 
difiicult to extract. I niBver remember to have 
seen vegetation in ranker luxuriance than that 
which these fig-trees exhibited, nor upon the 
whole a more singalar spot. " Follow me," 
said the Mahasni, "and I will show you 
something which yon will like to see." So 
he turned to the left, leading the way by a 
narrow path up the steep bank, till we reach- 
ed the summit of a hillock, separated by a 
deep ditch from the wall of Tangier. The 
ground was thickly covered with the trees 
already described, which spread their strange 
arms along the surface, and whose thick 
leaves crushed beneath our feet as we walked 
along. Amongst them I observed a large 
number of stone slabs lying horizontally; 
they were tudely scrawled over with odd 
characters, which I stooped down to inspect. 
" Are you Talib enough to read those signs 1" 
exclaimed the old Moor. "They are letters 
of the teemwd Jews; this is their memih, 
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ms they call it, and here they inter their dead. 
Fools, they trust in Muza, when they might 
oelieve in Mohammed, and therefore their 
dead shall burn everlastingly in Jehinnum. 
See, my sultan, how fat is the soil of this 
mearrah of the Jews ; see what kermous grow 
here. When I was a boy I often came to the 
mearrah of the Jews to eat kermous in the 
season of their ripeness. The Moslem boys 
of Tangier love the kermous of the mearrah 
of the Jews ; but the Jews will not gather 
them. They say that the waters of the 
springs which nourish the roots of these trees 
pass among the bodies of their dead, and for 
that reason it is an abomination to taste of 
these fruits. Be this true, or be it not, one 
thing is certain, in whatever manner nourish- 
ed, good are the kermous which grow in the 
mearrah of the Jews." 

We returned to the lane by the same path 
by which we had come : as we were descend- 
ing it he said, ** Know, my sultan, that the 
name of the place where we now are, and 
which you say you like much, is Dar Sinah 
{the house of the trades.) You will ask me 
why it bears that name, as you see neither 
House nor man, neither Moslem, Nazarene, 
nor Jew, only our two selves ; I will tell you, 
my suUan, for who can tell you better than 
myself? Learn, I pray you, that Tangier was 
not always what it is now, nor did it occupy 
always the place which it does now. It stood 
yonder (pointing to the east) on those hills 
above the shore, and ruins of houses are still 
to be seen there, and the spot is called Old 
Tangier. So in the old time, as I have heard 
say, this Dar Sinah was a street, whether 
without or within the wall matters not, and 
there resided men of all trades; smiths of gold, 
and silver, and iron, and tin, and artificers of 
all kinds: you had only to go to the Dar 
Sinah if you wished for any thing wrought, 
and there instantly you would find a master 
of the particular craft. My sultan tells me he 
likes the look of Dar Sinah at the present day, 
truly I know not why, especially as the ker- 
mous are not yet in their ripeness, nor fit to 
eat. If he likes Dar Sinah now, how would 
my sultan have liked it in the old time, when 
it was filled with gold and silver, and iron and 
tin, and was noisy with the hammers, and the 
masters and the cunning men 1 We are now 
arrived at the Chali del Bahar {sea-ahore.) 
Take care, my sultan, we tread upon bones." 
We had emerged from the Dar Sinahy and 
the sea-^hore was before ns '; on a sudden we 
found ourselves amongst a multitude of bones 
of all kinds of animals, and seemingly of all 
dates; some being blanched with time and 
exposure to sun and wind, whilst to others the 
flesh still partly clung ; whole carcases were 
here, horses, asses, and even the uncouth re- 
mains of a camel. Gaunt dogs were busy 
here, growling, tearing, and gnawing; amongst 
whom, unintimidated, stalked the carrion vul- 
ture, fiercely battening and even disputing 
with the bf utes the garbage ; whilst the crow 
hovered overhead, and croaked wistfully, or 
oceaeiojmUy peirehed upon some aptumed rib 



of the animals. My sultan has seen the kawar 
of the Moslems and the mearrah of the Jews; 
and he sees here the kawar of the animals* 
All the animals which die in Tangier by the 
hand of God, horse, dog, or camel, are brought 
to this spot, and here they putrefy or are 
devoured by the birds of the heaven or the 
wild creatures that prowl on the chali. Come, 
my sultan, it is not good to remain long in 
this place." 

We were preparing to leave the spot, whea 
we heard a galloping down the Dar Sinah, 
and presently a horse and rider darted at full 
speed from the mouth of the lane and appeared 
upon the strand : the horseman, when he saw 
us, pulled up his steed with much difficulty, 
and joined us. The horse was small, but 
beautiful, a sorrel with long mane and tail; 
had he been hoodwinked he might perhaps 
have been mistaken for a Cordovese jaca; be 
was broad-chested, and rotund in his hind 
quarters, and possessed much of the plump- 
ness and sleekness which distinguish that 
breed, but looking in his eyes you would 
have been undeceived in a moment; a wild 
savage fire darted from the restless orbs, and 
so far from exhibiting the docility of the oth» 
noble and loyal animal, he occasionally 
plunged desperately, and could scarcely be re- 
strained by a strong curb and powerful arm 
from resuming his former headlong course. 
The rider was a youth, apparenUy about 
eighteen, dressed as a European, with a Mon- 
tero cap on his heiad; he was athletically 
built, but with lengthy limbs, his feet, for he 
rode without stirrips or saddle, reached almost 
to the ground ; his complexion was almost as 
dark as that of a Mulatto ; his features very 
handsome, the eyes particularly so, but filled 
with an expression that was bold and bad ; 
and there was a disgusting look of sensuality 
about the mouth. He addressed a few words 
to the Mahasni, with whom he seemed to be 
well acquainted, inquiring who I was. The 
old man answered, ** O Jew, my saltan un- 
derstands our speech, thou hadst better address 
thyself to him." The lad then spoke to me 
in Arabic, but almost instantly dropping that 
language, proceeded to discourse in tolerable 
French. " I suppose you are French," said 
he with much familiarity; ** shall you stay 
long in Tangier 1" Having received an an- 
swer, he proceeded, " As you are an English- 
man, you are doubUess fond of horses, know, 
therefore, whenever you are disposed for a 
ride, I will accompany you and procure you 
horses. My name is Ephraim Fragey : I am 
stable-boy to the Neapolitan consul, who 
prizes himself upon possessing the best horses 
in Tangier ; you shall mount any you please. 
Would you like to try this little aoud (s/a/- 
Hon?^) I thanked him, but declined his offer 
for the present, asking him at the same time 
how he had acquired the French language, 
and why he, a Jew, did not appear in the 
dress of his brethren ? *«I am in the service 
of a consul," said he, " and my master obtain- 
ed permission that I might dress myself in 
this manner; and as to sneaking French, I 
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last plaee I emiteyed horses, presents from the 
Sultan. Besides French, I can speak Italian, 
He then dismounted, and holding the horse 
firmly by the bridle with one hand, proceeded 
to ondresd himself, which having accomplish- 
ed, he mounted the animal and rode into the 
water. The skin of his body was much akin 
in colour to that of a frog^or toad, but the 
frame was that of a young Titan. The horse 
took to the water with great unwillingness, 
and at a small distance ^om the shore com- 
menced struggling with his rider, whom he 
twice dashed from his back, the lad, how- 
erer, clung to the bridle, and detained the 
animal. All his efforts, however, being 
unavailing to ride him deeper in, he fell to 
washing him strenuously with his hands, then 
leading him out, he dressed himself and 
returned by the way he came. 

*' Good are the horses of the Moslems," said 
my old friend, where will you find such 1 They 
will descend rocky mountains at full speed 
and neither trip nor fall ; but you must be cau- 
tious with the horses of the Moslems, and 
treat them with kindness, for the horses of the 
Moslems are proud, and they like not being 
slaves. When they are young and first mount- 
ed, jerk not their mouths with your bit, for be 
sure if you do they will kill you ; sooner or 
later you will perish beneath their feet. Good 
are our horses, and good our riders, yea, very . 
good are the Moslems at mounting the horse; 
who are like themi I once saw a Frank 
rider compete with a Moslem on this beach, 
and at first the Frank rider had it all his own 
way, and he passed the Moslem, but the 
course was long, very long, and the horse of 
the Frank rider, which was a Frank also, 
panted ; but the horse of the Moslem panted 
not, for he was a Moslem also, and the Mos- 
lem rider at last gave a cry and the horse 
sprang forward and he overtook the Frank 
horse, and then the Moslem rider stood up in 
his saddle. How did he standi Truly he 
stood on his head, and these eyes saw him ; 
he stood on his head in the saddle as he passed 
the Frank rider ; and he cried ha ! ha ! as be 
passed the Frank rider ; and the Moslem horse 
cried ha ! ha ! as he passed the Frank breed, 
and the Frank lost by a far distance. Good 
are the Franks ; good their horses ; but better 
are the Moslems, and better the horses of the 
Moslems." 

We now directed our steps towards the 
town, but not by the path we came : turning 



to the left under the hill of the mearrah, and 
along the strand, we soon came to a rudely 
pav^ way with a steep ascent, which wound 
beneath the wall of the town to a g^aie, before 
which, on one side, were various little pits 
like graves, filled with water or lime. ** This 
is Dar Dwag," said the Mahasni; ** this is 
the house of the bark, and to this liouse are 
brought the hides ; all those which are pre- 
pared for use in Tangier are brought to this 
house, and here they are cured with lime, and 
bran, and bark, and herbs. And in this Dar 
Dwag there are one hundred and forty pits ; 
I have counted them myself; and there were 
more which have now ceased to be, for the 
place is very ancient. And these pits are 
hired not by one, nor by two, but by many 
people, and whosoever list can rent one of 
these pits and cure the hides which he may 
need ; but the owner of all is one man, and 
his name is Cado Ableque. And now my 
sultan has seen the house of the bark, and I 
will shew him nothing more this day ; for to- 
day is Youm al Jumal {Friday), and the gates 
will be presently shut whilst the moslems per- 
form their devotions. So I will accompany 
my sultan to the guest house, and there I will 
leave him for the present." 

We accordingly passed through a gate, and 
ascending a street found ourselves before the 
mosque where I had stood in the morning; 
in another minute or two we were at the door 
of Joanna Correa. I now offered my kind 
guide a piece of silver as a remuneration for 
his trouble, whereupon he drew himself up 
and said :— 

" The silver of my sultan 1 will not take, 
for I consider that I have done nothing to de- 
serve it. We have not yet visited all the 
wonderful things of this blessed town. On a 
future day I will conduct my sultan to the 
castle of the governor, and to other places 
which my sultan will be glad to see; and 
when we have seen all we can, and my sultan 
is content with me, if at any time he see me 
in the soc of a morning, wiUi my basket in 
my hand, and he see nothing in that basket, 
then is my sultan at liberty as a friend to put 
grapes in my basket, or bread in my basket, 
or fish or meat in my basket. That will I not 
refuse of my sultan, when I shall have done 
more for him than I have now. But the sil- 
ver of my sultan will I not take now nor at 
any time." He then waved his hand gently 
and departed. 



CHAPTER LVII. 



Strange Trio — The Mulatto — The Peace- Offering — Moors of Granada — Vive la Guadeloupe — The 
Moors — Pascual Fava — Blind Algerine — The Retreat. 



Three men were seated in the wustuddur 
of Joanna Correa, when I entered ; singular 
looking men they all were, though perhaps 
three were never gathered together more un- 
like to each othtr ui ril point** The fim <m 



whom I east my eye was a man ahout sixty, 
dressed in a grey Kerseymere coat with short 
lappets, yellow waistcoat, and wide coarse 
canvass trousers ; npon his head was a very 
biond dirty tlnw hi^ and ill his hand he hm 
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a tnick cane with ivory handle; his eyes were 
bleared and squinting, his face rubicund, and 
his nose much carbuncled. Beside him sat a 
good looking black, who perhaps appeared 
more negro than he really was, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being dressed in spotless 
white jean — jerkin, waistcoat, and pantaloons 
being all of that material : his head gear con- 
sisted of a blue Montero cap. His eyes 
sparkled like diamonds, and there was an 
indescribable expression of good humour and 
fun upon his countenance. The third man 
was a Mulatto, and by far the most remarka- 
ble personage of the group : he might be be- 
tween thirty and forty; his body was very 
lonff, and though uncouthly put together, ex- 
hibited every mark of strength and vigour; 
it was cased in a ferioul of red wool, a kind 
of garment which descends below the hips. 
His long muscular and hairy arms were naked 
from the elbow, where the sleeves of the fe- 
rioul terminate ; his under limbs were short in 
comparison with his body and arms ; his legs 
were bare, but he wore blue kandrisa as rar 
as the knee; every feature of his face was 
ugly, exceedingly and bitterly ugly, and 
one of his eyes was sightless, being covered 
with a white film. By his side on the 
ground was a large barrel, seemingly a 
water-cask, which he occasionally seized with 
a finger and thumb, and waved over his head 
as if it had been a quart pot. Such was the 
trio who now occupied the wustuddnr of Jo- 
anna Correa ; and I had scarcely time to re- 
mark what I have just recordcdf when that 
good lady entered from a back court with her 
handmaid Johar, or the pearl, an ugly fat 
Jewish girl, with an immense mole on her 
cheek. 

" Que Dios remote tu nombre^^^ exclaimed 
the Mulatto ; *^ may Allah blot out your name, 
Joanna, and may he likewise blot out that of 
your maid Johar. It is more than fifteen 
minutes that I have been seated here, after 
having poured out into the tinaja the water 
which I brought from the fountain, and du- 
ring all that time I have waited in vain for 
one single word of civility from yourself or 
from Joh&r. Usted no tiene modo^ you have 
no manner with you, nor more has Johar. — 
This is the only house in Tangier where I am 
not received with fitting love and respect, and 
yet I have done more for you than for any 
other person. Have I not filled your tinaja 
with water when other people have gone with- 
out a drop? When even the consul and the 
interpreter of the consul had no water to slake 
their thirst, have you not had enough to wash 
your wustuddurl And what is my return? 
When I arrive in the heat of the day, I have 
not one kind word spoken to me, nor so much 
as a glass of makhiah offered to me; must I 
tell you all that I do for you, Joanna ? Truly 
I must, for you have no manner with you. — 
Do I not come every morning just at the third 
hour; and do I not knock at your door; and 
do you not arise and let me in, and then do I 
not knead your bread in your presence, whilst 
yoa lie in bed, and because I knead it, is not 
yoan Ae beBt himd in Tangierl For ami 



ongest man in Tangier, and the most 
? " Here he brandished his barrel 



not the Strom 
noble also 

over his head and his face looked almost de- 
moniacal. '* Hear me, Joanna," he con- 
tinued, "you know that I am the strongest 
man in Tangier, and I tell you again, for the 
thousandth time, that I am the most 'noble. — 
Who are the consuls? Who is the pasha? 
They are pashas and consuls now, but who 
were their fathers? I know not nor do they. 
But do I not know who my fathers were? — 
Were they not Moors of Garnata {^Grafutda\ 
and is it not on that account that I am the 
strongest man in Tangier? Yes, I am of the 
old Moors of Garnata, and my family has 
lived here, as is well known, since Garnata 
was lost to the Nazarenes, and now I am the 
only one of my family of the blood of the old 
Moors in all this land, and on that account I 
am of nobler blood than the sultan, for the 
sultan is not of the blood of the Moors of Gar- 
nata. Do you laugh, Joanna? Does yoor 
maid Johar laugh ? Am I not Hammin Wid- 
der, el hombre mas valido de Tanger f And 
is it not tnie that I am of the blood of the 
Moors of Garnata ? Deny it, and I will kill 
you both, you and your maid Johar." 

" You have been eating hsheesh and ma- 
joon, Hammin," said Joanna Correa, "and 
the Shaitan has entered into you, as he but too 
frequently does. I have been busy, and so has 
Johar, or we should have spoken to you be- 
fore; however, roai doorshee {it does not ng' 
nify), I know how to pacify you now and at 
all times ; will you take some gin-bitters, or a 
glass of common makhiah ?" 

" May you burst, O Joanna," said the Mu- 
latto, **and may Johar also burst; I mean, 
may you both live many years, and know 
neither pain nor sorrow. I will take the gin- 
bitters, O Joanna, because they are stronger 
than the makhiah, which always appears to 
me like water; and I like not water though I 
carry it. Many thanks to you, Joanna ; here 
is health to you, Joannia, and to this good 
company." 

She had handed bim a large tnmbler filled 
to the brim ; he put it to his nostrils, snuffed 
in the flavour, and then applying it to his 
mouth, removed it not whilst one drop of the 
fluid remained. His features gradually re- 
laxed from their former angry expression, and 
looking particularly amiable at Joanna, he at 
last said : 

** I hope that within a little time, O Joanna, 
you will be persuaded that I am the strongest 
man in Tangier, and that I am sprung ^om 
the blood of the Moors of Garnata, as then 
you will no longer refuse to take me for a 
husband, you and your maid Joh&r, and to be- 
come Moors. What a glory to you, after 
havinof. been married to a Genoui, and ^iven 
birth to Genouillos, to receive for husband a 
Moor like me, and to bear him children of the 
blood of Garnata. What a glory too for Johir, 
how much better than to marry a vile Jew, 
even like Hayim Ben Atar, or your cook 
Sabia, both of whom I could strang^le with 
two finsen, for am I not Hammin W'idder 
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Tanger^^ He then shouldered his banel 
and Departed. 

<^ Is that Mulatto really what he pretends 
to be?" said I to Joanna; *Ms he a aescend- 
ant of the Moors of Granada V 

^' He always talks about the Moors of Gra- 
nada when he is road with majoon or aguar- 
diente," interrupted, in bad French, the old 
man whom I have before described, and in 
the same croaking voice which I had heard 
chanting in the morning. " Nevertheless it 
may be true, and if he had not heard some- 
thing of the kind from his parents, he would 
never have imagined such a thing, for he is 
too stupid. As I said before, it is by no 
means impossible : many of the families of 
Granada settled down here when their town 
was taken by the Christians, but the greater 
part went to Tunis. When I was there, I 
lodged in the house of a Moor who called 
himself Zegri, and was always talking of 
Granada and the things which his forefathers 
had done there. He would moreover sit for 
hours singing romances of which I understood 
not one word, praised be the Mother of God, 
but which he said all related to his family ; 
there were hundreds of that name in Tunis, 
therefore why should not this Hammin, this 
drunken water-carrier, be a Moor of Granada 
also. He is ugly enough to be emperor of all 
the Moors. O the accursed canaille, I have 
lived amongst them for my sins these eight 
years, at Oran and here. Monsieur, do you 
not consider it to be a hard case for an old 
man like myself, who am a Christian, to 
live amongst a race who know not God, nor 
Christ, nor any thing holyt" 

" What do you mean," said' I, " by assert- 
ing that the Moors know not God ? There is 
no people in the world who entertain sublimer 
notions of the uncreated eternal God than the 
Moors, and no people have ever shown them- 
selves more zealous for his honour and glory : 
their very zeal for the glory of God has been 
and is the chief obstacle to their becoming 
Christians. They are afraid of compromis- 
ing his dignity by supposing that he ever 
condescended to become man. And with re- 
spect to Christ, their ideas even of him are 
much more just than those of the Papists, 
they say he is a mighty prophet, whilst, ac- 
cording to the others, he is either a piece of 
bread or a helpless infant. In many points 
of religion the Moors are wrong, dreadfully 
wrong, but are the Papists less so ? And one 
of their practices sets them immeasurably be- 
low the Moors in the eyes of any unprejudiced 
person: they bow down to idols. Christian 
idols if you like, but idols still, things graven 
of wood and stone and brass, and from these 
things which can neither hear, nor speak, nor 
feel, they ask and expect to obtain favours." 

" Five la France, Five la Guadeloupe,^^ said 
the black, with a good French accent. *' In 
France and in Guadaloupe there is no super- 
stition, and they pay as much regard to the 
Bible as to the Koran ; I am now learning to 
read in order that I may understand the wri- 
tings of Voltaire, who, as I am told, h&s proved 
that both tho one and the other Weie WiittBA 



with the sole intention of deceiving mankind. 
vive la France ! where will you find such 
an enlightened countiy as France : and where 
will you find such a plentiful country as 
France? Only one in the world, and that is 
Guadaloupe. Is it not so. Monsieur Pascuall 
Were you ever at Marseilles? Ah quel bon 
pais est celui-ld pour lea vivres^ pour les petiU 
poulets, pour les poulardea, pour lea perdrix^ 
pour lea perdreaux, pour lea aloueitea^ pour lea 
becaaaea, pour lea becaaainesj enfin, pour ioutj*^ 

" Pray sir,- are you a cook ?" demanded I. 

'* Monsieur, je le auia pour voua rendre «er- 
vice, mon nom c'^eat Gerard, et fai Phonneur 
d'etre chef de cuisine chez monsieur le consul 
Hollandois, A present je prie permission de 
vous saluer f il faut que faille a la maison 
pour faire le diner de mon maitreJ*^ 

At four I went to dine with the British con- 
sul. Two other English gentlemen were 
present, who had arrived at Tangier from 
Gibraltar about ten days previously, for a 
short excursion, and were now detained lon- 
ger than they wished by the Levant wind* 
They had already visited the principal towns 
in Spain, and proposed spending the winter 
either at Cadiz or Seville. One of them, Mr. 
* * ♦ ♦, struck me as being one of the most 
remarkable men I had ever conversed with ; 
he travelled not for diversion nor instigated 
by curiosity, but merely with the hope of do-' 
ing spiritual good, chiefly by conversation. 
The consul soon asked me what I thought of 
the Moors and their country ; I told him that 
what I had hitherto seen of both highly 
pleased me. He said that were I to live 
amongst them for ten years, as he had done, 
he beneved I should entertain a very different 
opinion; that no people in the world were 
more false and cruel ; that their government 
was one of the vilest description, with which 
it was next to an impossibility for any foreign 
power to hold amicable relations, as it 
invariably acted with bad faith, and set at 
nought the most solemn treaties. That Bri- 
tish property and interests were every day 
subjected to ruin and spoliation, and British 
subjects exposed to unheard-of vexations, 
without the slighest hope of redress being af- 
forded, save recourse was had to force, the 
only argument to which the Moors were ae- 
cessible. He added, that towards the end of 
the preceding year an atrocious murder had 
been perpetrated in Tangier, a Genoese fami- 
ly of three individuals had perished, all of 
whom were British subjects, and entitled to 
the protection of the British flag. The mar* 
derers were known, and the principal one was 
even now in prison for the fact, yet all attempts 
to bring him to condign punishment had hith- 
erto proved abortive, as he was a Moor, and 
his victims Christians. Finally, he cautioned 
me not to take walks beyond the wall unac- 
companied by a soldier, whom he offered to 
provide for me should I desire it, as otherwise 
I incuned great risk of being ill treated by the 
Moors of the interior whom I might meet, or 
perhaps murdered, and he instanced the case 
of a. British ofllcer who not ion|^ since hail 
been innx^«ra\> oa ^<b\MAs^ Vn. "ba ^ 
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son than beinor a Nazarene, and appearing in 
a Nazarene dress. He at len^h introduced 
the subject of the Gospel, and [ was pleased 
to learn that, during his roRidence in Tangier, 
he had distributed a considerable quantity of 
Bibles amongst the natives in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and that many of the learned men, or 
Talibs, had read the holy' volume with great 
interest, and that by this distribution, which, 
it is true, was effected with much caution, no 
angry or unpleasant feeling had been excited. 
He Anally asked whether I had come with the 
intention of circulating the Scripture amongst 
the Moors. 

I replied that I had no opportunity of doing 
80, as I had not cue single copy either in the 
Arabic language or character. That the few 
Testaments which were in my possession 
were in the Spanish language and were in- 
tended for circulation amongst the Christians 
of Tangier, to whom they might be servicea- 
ble, as they all understood the language. 

It was night, and I was seated in the wus'- 
tuddur of Joanna Correa, in company with 
Pascual Fava the Genoese. The old man^s 
favourite subject of discourse appeared* to be 
religion, and he professed unbounded love for 
the Saviour, and the deepest sense of grati- 
tude for his miraculous atonement for the sins 
of mankind. I should have listened to him 
with pleasure had he not smelt very strongly 
of liquor, and by certain incoherences of lan- 
guage and wildness of manner given indica- 
tions of being in some degree the worse for it. 
Suddenly two figures appeared beneath the 
doorway ; one was that of a bare-headed and 
bare-legged Moorish boy of about ten years of 
age, dressed in a gelaba ; he guided by the 
hand an old man, whom I at once recognised 
as one of the Algerines, the good Moslems of 
whom the old Nlahasni had spoken in terms 
of praise in the morning whilst we ascended 
the street of the Siarrin. He was very short 
of stature and dirty in his dress ; the lower 
part of his face was covered with a stubbly 
white beard ; before his eyes he wore a large 
pair of spectacles, from which he evidently 
received but little benefit, as he required the 
assistance of the guide at every step. The 
two advanced a little way into the wustuddur 
and there stopped. Pascual Fava no sooner 
beheld them, than assuming a jovial air he 
started nimbly up, and leaning on his stick, 
for he had a bent leg, limped to a cupboard, 
out of which he took a bottle and poured out 
a glass of wine, singing in the broken kind of 
Spanish used by the Moors of the coast : 

" Argelino, 
More lino, 
No beber vino, 
Ni comer tocino." 

(Algerine, 
Moor so keen, 
No drink wine> 
No taste swine.) 



He then handed the wine to the old Moor 
who drank it off, and then, led by the boy. 
made for the door without saying a word. 

*'^Hade. mxuhe halaW* (that is not lawful,) 
said I to him with a loud voice. 

»• Cul 8hee halal,^* (every thing is lawful,) 
said the old Moor, turning his sightless and 
spectacled eyes in the direction from which 
my voice reached him. »*0f every thing 
which God has given, it is lawful for the child- 
ren of God to partake." 

" Who is that old man ] " said I to Pascual 
Fava, after the blind and the leader of ihe 
blind had departed. "Who is he ! " said Pas- 
cual ;" who is he ! He is a merchant now, 
and keeps a shop in the Siarrin, but there was 
a time when no bloodier pirate sailed out of 
Algier. That old blind wretch has cut more 
throats than he has hairs in his beard. Be- 
fore the French took the place he was the rais 
or captain of a frigate, and many was the poor 
Sardinian vessel which fell into his hands. — 
After that affair he fled to Tangier, and it is 
said that he brought with him a great part of 
the booty which he had amassed in former 
times. Many other Algerines came hither 
also, or to Tetuan, but he is the strangest 
guest of them all. He keeps occasionally 
very extraordinary company for a Moor, and 
is rather over intimate with the Jews. Well, 
that's no business of mine; only let him look 
to himself. If the Moors should once suspect 
him, it were all over with him. Moors and 
Jews, Jews and Moors ! Oh my poor sins, 
my poor sins, that brought me to live amongst 
them !— 

' Ave Maris stelU, 
Dei Mater alma, 
Atquc semper virgo, 
Felix cceli porta!' " 

He was proceeding in this manner when I 
was startled by the sound of a musket. 

" That is the retreat," said Pascual Fava. 
"It is fired every night in the soc at half-past 
eight, and it is the signal for suspending all 
business, and shutting up. I am now going 
to close the doors, and whosoever knocks, I 
shall not admit them till 1 know their voice. 
Since the murder of the poor Genoese last 
year, we have all been particularly cau- 
tious. 

Thus had passed Friday, the sacred day of 
the Moslems, and the first which I had spent 
in Tangier. I observed that the Moors fol- 
lowed their occupations as if the day had 
nothing particular in it. Between twelve and 
one, the hour of prayer in the mosque, the 
gates of the town were closed, and no one 
permitted either to enter or go out There is 
a tradition current amongst them, that on this 
day, and at this hour, their eternal enemies, 
the Nazarenes, will arrive to take poss(>ssion 
of their country; on which account they hold 
themselves prepared against a surprisal. 



THE END. 
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